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AUTHORS  PREFACE 

The  delimitation  of  separate  floral  districts  and  their  groui)ing 
into  more  comprehensive  combinations  are  nearly  completed*  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  species  of  plants  and  their 
^e(^(j^raphical  distribution  will  be  well  known.  The  objects  of 
geographical  botany  will  not,  however,  then  be  attained,  as  is 
often  assumed,  but  a  foundation  merely  will  have  been  laid  on 
which  science  can  construct  a  laro^er  edifice.  The  essential  aim 
of  geographical  botany  will  then  be  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
differences  existing  among  the  various  tloras. 

Existing  floras  exhibit  only  one  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
earth's  vegetation.  A  transformation  which  is  somelinus  rapid, 
sometimes  slow,  but  always  continuous,  is  wrought  by  the  rcci[)rocal 
action  of  the  innate  variaVfility  of  plants  and  of  the  variability  of 
the  external  factors.  This  change  is  due  partly  to  the  migrations 
of  plants,  but  chiefly  to  a  transformation  of  the  plants  covering  the 
earth.  Owing  to  unknown  internal  causes,  the  structure  of  plants 
is  subject  to  a  process  of  metamorphosis,  which  taken  as  a  whole 
is  slow,  but  apparently  uninterrupted,  and  which  gives  rise  to  purely 
morphological  differentiation,  i.  e.  to  the  acqm'sition  of  characters 
bearing  no  apparent  relation  to  the  environment.  Experience  shows, 
however,  that  this  differentiation  is  profoundly  and  rapidly  modified 
by  changes  in  the  environment,  every  one  of  which  immediately 
involves  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  plants.  If  the  new 
characters  be  useful,  they  are  selected  and  perfected  in  the  de- 
scendants, and  constitute  the  so-called  *  adaptations '  in  which  the 
external  factors  acting  on  the  plants  are  reflected.  Since  diese 
last  change  with  the  geographical  position,  it  is  by  the  adaptations 
that  the  causes  of  the  diflerences  in  the  fades  of  the  vegetation  at 
different  points  on  the  earth  are  rendered  more  comprehensible,  so 
that  their  investigation  is  to  be  numbered  among  die  chief  duties 
of  geographical  botany. 
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The  connexion  between  the  rornis  of  phmts  and  the  external 
conditions  at  difterent  points  on  the  earth's  surface  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  oecoloi^ical  plant-geoj^raphy which  has  only 
recently  become  a  prominent  subject  of  interest,  although  it  found 
a  place  in  earlier  works,  especially  in  Grisebach's  valuable  '  Vegeta- 
tion der  Erde,'  where,  however,  it  was  regarded  from  obsolete  points 
of  view.  The  greater  prominence  of  physiology  in  geographical 
botan)'  dates  from  the  time  when  physiologists,  who  formerly 
worked  in  European  laboratories  onl) ,  began  to  study  the  vegeta* 
tion  of  foreign  countries  in  its  native  land.  Europe,  with  its  tem- 
perate climate  and  its  vegetation  greatly  modified  by  cultivation, 
is  less  calculated  to  stimulate  such  observations ;  in  moist  tropical 
forests,  in  the  Sahara,  and  in  the  tundras,  the  close  connexion 
between  the  character  of  the  v^etation  and  the  conditions  of 
extreme  climates  is  revealed  by  the  most  evident  adaptations. 

The  physiological  branch  of  geographical  botany  has  made 
very  rapid  progress,  owing  to  the  foundation  of  a  botanical 
laboratory  at  Buitenzorg,  and  to  the  unusually  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  residence  in  the  midst  of  tropical  vegetation  which 
is  thus  offered  to  botanists  in  Java,  thanks  to  Treub's  praise- 
worthy exertions.  It  has  thus  become  possible,  as  Wiesner's  and 
Haberlandt's  pioneering  works  show,  to  carry  on  prolonged  and 
exact  physiological  research  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  counterpart  to  Buitenzorg  may  soon  be  established 
in  the  arctic  zone ;  for  an  arctic  laboratory,  with  a  modest  equip- 
ment corresponding  to  the  poverty  of  the  flora  and  the  relative 
simplicity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  would  be  of  great  service. 

The  oecology  of  plant-clistril)uti()n  will  succeed  in  opening 
out  new  paths  on  condition  only  that  it  leans  closely  on  experi- 
mental physiology,  for  it  presupposes  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  plants  which  experiment  alone  can 
bestow.  Thus  only  will  it  be  possible  to  sever  the  study  of 
adaptations  from  dil<  ttaiitism  which  revels  in  them,  and  to  free 
it  from  anthroponiorj)hic  trifliiiL;,  which  has  ihreateiK  cl  to  bring  it 
into  complete  discredit.  In  this  nspect,  w«-  ma)'  congratulate 
ourselves  that  scientific  botanists  are  turning  more  and  more  to 

*  Fdlowing  Hackd's  initiative  the  most  recent  name  for  the  science  of  biologioU 
adaptations  is  Oecology. 
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oecological  pr<)l)lems.  and  are  framing  their  theoretical  opinions 
on  the  basis  oi  accurately  observed  facts  and  critically  conducted 
experiments. 

A  satisfactory  general  survey  of  oecological  plant-distrihution 
cannot  be  attempted  with  the  material  at  present  available.  This 
book  is  therefore  chiefly  of  a  tentative  nature,  and  attempts  by 
a  precise  statement  of  pending  questions  to  stimulate  further 
research. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  given  to  the  choice  and  execution 
of  the  illustrations,  which,  by  the  delineation  partly  of  single 
objects  and  parti)-  of  masses  of  vegetation,  portray  the  connexion 
between  plant-life  and  its  environment  much  better  than  the  most 
detailed  descriptions.  Thanks  to  the  great  kindness  of  a  number 
of  fellow  botanists  and  naturalists,  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
a  number  of  photographic  views  of  characteristic  vegetation.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  departments,  to  whom 
I  now  again  express  my  gratitude  : — Forest-inspector  \V.  W.  Ashe 
(N.  Carolina),  Privatdoc.  A.  Bauer  (Marburg),  Prof.  Hessey  (Lin- 
coln, Nebr.),  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  (Bonn).  Prof.  D.  H .  Campbell 
(California),  L.  Cockayne  (Christchurch,  New  Zealand),  Prof.  J.  M. 
Coulter  (Chicago),  Prof.  DeichmUller  (Bonn),  the  Geological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Grigoriew,  Secretary  of  the 
Imp.  Russian  Geographical  Society  (St.  Petersburg),  P.  Groom  (Ox- 
ford), Prof.  G.  Karsten  (Kiel),  Lieutenant  Kaznakoff  (St  Petersburg), 
J.  Kobus  (Pasoeroean,Java),  Prof.  Krasnov  (Kharkov),  Dr.  P.  Kuc- 
kuck  (Heligoland),  G.  K uppers-Loosen  (Cologne),  Prof.  Kukenthal 
(Jena),  Prof.  Kusnezov  (Dorpat),  Prof.  MacMillan  (Minneapolis), 
Prof.  Pohlig  (Bonn),  Prof.  Rothrock  (West  Chester,  Pa.),  Prof.  Sar- 
gent (Brooklyn,  Mass.),  Privatdoc.  A.  Schenck  (Halle),  Prof.  H. 
Schenck  (Darmstadt),  F.  Sonnecken  (Bonn),  Dr.  O.  Stapf  (Kew), 
Geheimrath  Prof.  Strasburger  (Bonn),  W.  Swingle  (Florida),  Dr. 
Treub  (Buitenzorg,  Java),  Prof.  O.Warburg  (Berlin),  G.  H.Webber 
(Florida).  Lady  Brandts  of  Bonn  has  also  been  kind  enough  to 
place  at  my  disposal  her  beautiful  Indian  water-colour  drawings, 
which  are  so  true  to  nature. 

I  have  also  to  thank  sever.d  of  the  above-mentioned  gentle- 
men for  important  assisiance  in  reference  to  literature,  research- 
material,  and  the  like.    In  this  respect  I  am  indebted  also  to  the 
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following  : — The  directors  of  the  botanical  museums  and  gardens  at 
Berlin,  Buitenzorg,  and  Kew,  Prof  Drudc  (Dresden),  Prof  Dudley 
(California).  Prof  F1aliault(Mont[jellier),  Prof  Hieron)  mus  (Berlin), 
Dr.  Kornicke  (Bonn),  Prof.  Noll  (Bonn).  Geheimrath  Prof  Pfitzer 
(Heidelberg),  Obergartner  Purpus  (Darmstadt),  Geheimrath  Prof. 
Rein  (Bonn),  Prof.  Trabut  (Algiers),  Prof.  Volkens  (Berlin). 

Most  of  the  illustrations  of  plants  were  drawn  from  nature 
by  Mr.  R.  Anheisser  under  my  personal  supervision  and  to  my 
complete  satisfaction.  Relatively  few  plates  are  borrowed  from 
other  books. 

Of  the  four  maps,  only  the  third  is  original  and  is  intended 
merely  as  a  preliminary'  outline.  The  treatment  of  the  vegetation 
in  Brazil  is  based  on  a  sketch  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Prof.  H.  Schenck. 

General  works  on  plant-geography  are  seldom  cited  in  the 
lists  of  literature  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  1  he  student  of 
plant-geography  must  become  familiar  with  the  following  works 
of  this  character : — 

CandoUe,  Alph.  de.  G^graphie  botanique  raisonnde.  Gen^ve» 
t855. 

Dnide,  O.  Handbuch  der  Pflanzengeogiaphie.  Stuttgart,  1890. 

„       Atlas  der  Pflanzenverbreitung.   Gotha,  1877. 
Engler,  A.  Versuch  einer  Entwidclungsgeschichte  der  Pflan- 

zenwelt  •  Leipzig,  1879,  1882. 
Grisebacfa,  A.  Die  Vegetation  der  Erde  nach  ihrer  klimatiscfaen 

Anordnung.    Leipzig,  1872.    French  ed.  by  TchbtchefT. 

Paris,  1877. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  m)  pleasing  duty  to  offer  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  the  publisher,  for  the  great  readiness  he 
has  shown  in  meeting  all  my  wishes. 

A.  F.  W.  SCHIMPER. 

Bonn, 
End  of  July,  1898. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION 

The  movement  which  finds  expression  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  study  of  Oecological  Botany  amongst  English  students  of 
plant-life  everywhere  is  the  fruition  of  that  earlier  movement  in 
the  direction  of  strict  observational  morphology  and  experimental 
physiology  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  last  century,  received  its 
greatest  impetus  from  the  lucid  work  of  Sachs,  illumined  by  that 
of  Darwin.  Upon  that  earlier  movement  the  edition  of  Sachs' 
*  Textbook  of  Botany,*  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1875, 
had  a  profound  influence.  We  believe  that  this  edition  of  Schimper*s 
'  Plant-Geography'  will  have  no  less  influence  upon  the  movement 
now  in  progress,  and  on  that  ground  the  volume  is  a  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  series  of  standard  botanical  books  issued 
from  Oxford.  There  is  not,  at  the  present  time,  any  English 
book  clcaling  comprehensively  witli  the  subject  of  Oecological 
liotanv.  and  this  edition  therefore  should  be  welcomed.  Its 
'  [)recisc  statement  of  pending  questions'  should  not  only  '  stimulate 
research,'  as  the  author  hopetl,  but  should  also  have  a  steadying 
influence  in  a  field  of  investigation  which  tempts  to  trilling. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  author  shortly  after  the  translation 
was  be^un  has  robbed  the  iuiglish  edition  of  modifications  and 
improvements  which  he  had  intended  to  make,  and  the  book 
stands  as  it  is  in  the  German  edition. 

A  portrait  of  the  author  and  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  his 
life-work  have  been  prefixed  to  the  translation. 

The  translator  has  had  the  active  and  valuable  co-operation 
of  Mrs.  Schlich  in  the  preparation  of  his  translation.  The  Index 
is  also  the  work  of  the  translator. 

Upon  critical  points  the  opinion  and  advice  of  many  colleagues 
have  been  sought  for  and  obtained,  formally  and  informally ;  to  all 
ofthem  grateful  thanks  are  tendered  here. 

PERCY  GROOM. 

ISAAC  BAYLEY  BALFOUR. 
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An  Appreciation 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  birth  of  four  botanists 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Schimper.  Of  these  the  first  two  were 
the  brothers  K.  F.  (1803-1867)  and  W.  (1804-1878),  the  former 
famous  for  his  work  on  phyllotaxis,  the  latter  known  as  a  botanical 
collector  and  a  traveller;  the  third  was  their  cousin,  W.  P.  (1808- 
1880),  the  professor,  distinguished  for  his  work  on  mosses  and 
palaeophytology ;  and  the  fourth  was  A.  F.  W.  (i  856-1901),  son 
of  the  last-named,  and  author  of  the  present  work. 

A.  F.  W.  Schimper  was  born  at  Strassburg,  where  his  father 
held  the  Chair  of  Geology.  His  training  as  a  field-naturalist  com- 
menced early,  for  as  a  young  child  he  collected  and  named  plants, 
and  as  a  boy  he  knew  by  sight  many  of  the  mosses  upon  which 
his  father  was  working.  A  true  naturalist  and  a  keen  observer  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  four  years  (1874- 1878)  of  university  life  Schimper  passed 
at  Strassburg,  where  he  studied  natural  science  and  devoted 
especial  attention  to  two  subjects  botany  and  mineralogy.  So 
far  did  he  prosecute  his  study  of  mineralogy  that  he  seriously 
contemplated  becoming  a  mineralogist^;  indeed  his  first  published 
papers  were  two  brief  mineralogical  notes  issued  in  1877,  and  his 
next  work,  on  proteid-crystals,  was  actually  published  in  two 
forms,  the  one  for  botanists  and  the  other  for  mineralogists. 

Of  this  paper,  Dr.  II.  Micrs,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  recorded  his  impressions  in 
the  following  words  : — '  This  research  proves  him  (Schimper)  to 

*  As  this  has  been  denied  on  the  authority  of  Piofessor  P.  Groth,  I  nay  at  onoe  itate 
that  I  received  my  inforniation  from  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  himself. 
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have  mastered  all  the  methods  of  crystalloj^Taphic  investigation, 
especially  the  optical  methods  which  are  all-important.  He  was 
able  to  extend  considerably  the  investij^atioiis  of  \aL;eli  and  others 
upon  the  form  and  nature  of  "  crystalloids,"  and  particularly  to 
study  the  change  of  form  which  they  undergo  in  swelling.  I  think 
that  his  remains  the  standard  work  on  these  substances.  The 
crystallographic  bearing  of  the  work  was  published  by  him  in 
a  separate  paper.  I  think  he  was  the  6rst  to  suggest  and  to  give 
some  ground  for  believing  that  some  of  the  "  crystalloids  '*  may  be 
isomorphous,  e.  g.  the  ariijUially  prepared  Mg-,  Ba-,  and  Ca-  com- 
pounds, which  appear  to  have  a  similar  composition  and  nearly 
the  same  form.' 

Schimper  s  botanical  contributions  include  work  of  first-class 
importance  in  three  branches  of  the  subject — ^histology,  oecology, 
and  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  as  well  as  some  suggestive 
papers  on  a  fourth  branch — physiology. 

Unsurpassed  by  any  histological  work  of  our  time  was  that 
of  Schimper  on  chromatophores.  The  first  of  a  series  of  papers 
was  published  in  1880  on  'Starch-producing  granules/  in  which 
it  was  shown  that  starch  arises,  not  in  the  general  cytoplasm,  but 
in  two  kinds  of  homologous  protoplasmic  bodies,  chloroplasts  and 
leucoplasts.  Three  later  papers,  issued  in  1882,  1883,  1885,  upon 
chromatophores  proved  the  existence  of  a  third  form  of  proto- 
plasm, chromatophore-protoplasm,  as  distinct  from  cytoplasm  and 
nucleus  as  these  are  from  one  another.  As  Schimper  s  views 
are  still  held  by  the  majority  of  botanists,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  revolutionized  our  ideas  as  to  the  constitution  of  vegetable- 
protoplasm  and  as  to  the  unit  of  plant-life. 

In  the  meanwhile  Schimper  had  also  fundamentally  modified 
botanists*  views  as  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  starch-grains,  by 
his  publication  in  1881  of  a  paper  upon  the  growth  of  these 
bodies.  The  nature  of  the  change  may  V)e  gleaned  by  the 
following  (juolation  from  an  article  writlcn  by  Schimjicr  in  the 
American  Naturalist  (1881): — '  Niigeli  and,  after  him,  most  bio- 
logists hold  that  starch-grains  agree  with  proto[>lasm  as  to  their 
molecular  structure,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  living  botlies,' 
This  paper,  in  demonstrating  the  growth  of  starch-grains  by 
apposition,  dealt  Nageli  s  theory  of  the  growth  of  cell-walls  and 
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starch-grains  exclusively  by  intussusception  a  staggering  blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered. 

Schimper  issued  only  three  purely  physiological  papers,  all 
devoted  in  the  main  to  metabolic  processes  in  green  leaves,  and 
in  particular  to  the  manufacture  and  conduction  of  carbohydrates 
and  the  assimilation  of  salts  in  leaves.  Though  they  contained 
a  number  of  new  facts  and  ideas,  and  were  admirable  models  of 
method,  they  belonged  not  to  the  same  rank  as  the  histological 
work  on  chromatophores,  or  as  the  oecological  work. 

It  was  in  his  oecological  work  that  Schimper  revealed  him- 
self a  true  geniu&-  Before  he  commenced  this,  occology,  so  far 
as  the  vegetative  organs  were  concerned,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist  as  a  science.  True  it  is  that  Darwin  had  shed  light 
upon  the  oecology  of  climbing  and  carnivorous  plants;  that 
plants  living  in  deserts  or  dry  spots  were  recognized  as  adapted 
to  resist  desiccation ;  that  anatomical  and  morphological  investiga- 
tion had  been  made  upon  selected  parasites,  saprophytes,  aqtiatic 
plants,  and  the  like.  But  the  subject  did  not  exist  because  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  solution  of  oecological  problems  were 
singularly  inadequate  and  often  utterly  unscientific.  To  observe 
a  plant  with  a  spotted  snake-like  stem,  or  a  seed  that  somewhat 
resembled  an  insect,  was  enough  to  call  into  existence  theories  of 
mimicry  as  applied  to  plants ;  to  note  the  air-spaces  in  aquatic  plants 
was  to  assume  that  they  were  flotation-devices.  The  subject 
therefore  attracted  but  few  botanists;  for  the  serious  botanists 
wert:  mainly  working  in  their  laboratories  or  in  their  herbaria. 

Far-reaching  and  highly  original  as  Schimper's  direct  dis- 
coveries on  oecological  questions  have  been,  botanical  science 
owes  to  him  a  deeper  debt  for  his  foundation  of  a  truly  scientific 
and  comprehensive  method  of  oecological  investigation  resulting  in 
the  attraction  of  able  botanists  to  work  at  this  branch  of  the 
subject  Schimper  from  the  first  insisted  on  the  employment  of 
methods  as  strict  as  diose  used  in  solving  morphological  and 
physiological  problems.  And  he  showed  himself  the  master  of 
oecological  method  by  his  critical  and  concurrent  use  of  three 
distinct  modes  of  investigation,  namely,  of  observations  on  the 
comparative  morphology  including  histology,  on  the  physiology, 
and  on  the  geographical  dustribution  uf  plants. 
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An  anah'sis  of  Schimper's  oecological  metliods  may  therefore 

be  of  interest. 

To  explain  how  plants  are  fitted  to  subsist  in  the  precise 
environment  that  they  occupy  demands  an  elaborate  inquiry 
into  the  form,  structure,  physiology,  and  life-history  of  the 
plants,  and  an  equally  exhaustive  analysis  of  their  animate  and 
inanimate  surroundings.  But  to  solve  the  still  further  problem 
as  to  thr  original  source  and  evolution  of  the  plants  and  of 
the  "whole  com mu nit)-,  necessitates  a  corresponding  investigation 
relating  to  the  immediate  allies  of  these  plants  living  under  other 
conditions. 

Such  an  exhaustive  oecological  research  is  at  present  only 
theoretically  possible,  and  it  is  practicable  only  to  get  definite 
answers  to  our  questions  by  an  investigation  of  one  or  more 
dominant  factors  which  impress  themselves  strongly  on  the  forms 
and  behaviour  of  the  plants  under  their  influence.  Such  dominant 
factors  we  may  consider  insects  in  relation  to  flowers,  and  drought 
in  relation  to  desert  plants.  Schimper  always  worked  with  plants 
under  the  influence  of  some  such  dominant  factor.  In  all  his 
oecological  papers,  save  one  on  myrmecophilous  plants  and  two 
short  early  papers,  the  dominant  factor  under  which  the  in-  • 
vestigated  plants  (epiph)  tes,  alpine  and  littoral  plants,  haloph}tes) 
lived  was  scarcity  of  available  water. 

Such  a  dominant  factor,  in  impressing  itself  on  the  form  of 
the  plants,  will  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  some  structural  feature 
or  features  common  to  all  or  to  many  of  the  plants.  In  fact,  in 
ordinary  work  it  may  be  that  these  features,  tn  largely  determining 
the  fades  of  the  vegetation,  first  suggest  the  existence  of  a  domi- 
nant  factor.  The  first  obligation  is  to  prove  that  these  features 
are  absolutely  necessary,  or  at  least  highly  advantageous,  to  the 
plants  possessing  them.  Physioloi^ical  experiments  or  observa- 
tions on  the  life-history  of  the  plants  alone  can  give  this  proof. 
It  was  thus  that  Schimjx-r  showed  the  xerophilous  nature  of  the 
h  aves  of  epiphytes,  halophytes,  and  alpine  plants,  which  dwell  in 
physiologically  dry  places,  whether  the  physiological  drought  be 
due  to  scanty  supply  of  water,  or  to  unavailability  of  the  water 
by  reason  of  its  salinity,  or  to  external  influences  promoting 
transpiration. 
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But  observation  further  shows  that  in  the  same  environment 
many  of  the  plants  not  possessing  the  common  features  above 
mentioned  yet  have  characters  subserving  the  same  end,  so  that 
they  as  weU  as  the  first  group  are  machines  having  one  common 
object,  that  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  factor. 
Consequently,  comparative  observations  upon  the  various  members 
of  one  community  or  guild  of  plants  afford  another  method  of 
investigation.  This  is  brought  out  vividly  in  Schimper's  papers 
on  epiphytes  and  littoral  plants,  where  the  various  mechanisms 
are  described  b)-  which  water  is  stored  or  economized  by  leaves, 
stems,  or  roots.  One  admirable  example  is  specially  given  in  the 
form  of  a  comparison  between  the  structure  of  the  two  epiphytes, 
Ti//a?idsia  iisncoi'des,  composed  solel)'  of  shoots,  and  an  Acrauihus, 
whose  vegetative  organs  consist  entirely  of  yreen  roots. 

But  further  morphological  and  histological  examination  of 
members  of  the  same  community  or  guild  may  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  some  apparently  devoid  of  any  peculiar  structural  features 
fitting  them  for  their  special  mode  of  life.  An  investigation  into 
their  physiology  and  mode  of  life  may  at  once  show  that  they  are 
really  not  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  factor,  or  like  ephe- 
merals  in  the  desert  evade  it  by  the  periodicity  of  their  life,  though 
their  environment  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  all  but  identical 
with  that  of  their  elaborately  adapted  neighbours.  This  lack  of 
need  for  working  in  harmony  with  the  dominant  factor  affords 
a  third  means  of  testing  the  conclusions  previously  arrived  at  in 
reference  to  the  other  plants.  Thus  Schimper  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  many  epiphytes  which  are  not  xerophytic,  but  may 
even  be  hygrophytic  in  structure,  and  he  further  correlated  this  with 
the  fact  that  these  particular  plants  exist  as  epiphytes  only  on  very 
moist  and  shady  parts  of  tree-trunks,  and  consequently  require  no 
careful  provision  against  excessive  transpiration. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  the  intimate  and  necessary  relation 
between  the  structure  of  the  plants  and  the  dominant  factor,  the 
next  work  might  be  an  investigation  into  the  extent  to  which  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  plant  is  the  direct  result  of  the  en^ron- 
ment.  This  matter  Schimper  scarcely  touched,  except  in  the  case 
of  halophytes,  where  he  cited  the  observations  of  others  and 
recorded  his  own. 
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Much  more  attention  he  devoted  to  the  adaptive  nature  of 
structural  peculiarities  fitting^  the  plants  for  their  mode  of  life. 
He  asked  whether  particular  peculiarities  of  a  plant  were  truly 
adaptive,  that  is,  whether  ihcy  had  been  evolved  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  enabling  the  i)lant  to  exist  in  its  present  surroundings, 
or  to  what  extent  they  were  previoush  possessed  by  the  plant, 
thus  enabling  it  to  enter  its  present  hom(*.  This  entailed  an 
investigation  into  the  structure  of  allied  plants  living  under  other 
surroundings.  As  examples  of  such  comparative  investigations 
may  be  cited  Schimper's  discussions  on  the  velamen  of  orchids 
and  aroids,  on  vivipary  in  mangrove-plants,  on  mechanisms  of 
seeii-dispersal  of  littoral  plants,  and  in  particular  on  the  evolution 
of  floating  tissue,  which  he  investigated  by  comparisons  between 
the  fruits  of  inland  and  littoral  species  of  one  genus.  His  investi- 
gation of  the  myrmecophilous  Cecrofia  is  an  excellent  example  of 
l^it  method.  Having  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  protec- 
tion against  leaf-cutting  ants,  and  having  recalled  known  facts,  that 
the  Ctcropia  supplies  food  and  home  to  the  protecting  army  of 
ants,  Schimper  rendered  probable  the  adaptive  nature  of  the 
food-bodies  by  showing  their  composition  and  behaviour,  and  their 
absence  in  a  non-myrmecophilous  species  of  Cecropia  likewise 
growing  in  Brazil ;  and  by  a  further  comparison  of  the  two  species 
he  also  showed  that  there  was  a  definite  structural  adaptation 
ibr  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the  protective  ants  into  the  hollow 
intemodes  of  the  myrmecophilous  plant 

Change  in  the  environment  occasions  change  in  the  composi- 
tion and  oecology  of  the  vegetatiCm.  There  is  thus  between  the 
oncology  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  a  reciprocal 
relation  which  renders  observations  on  either  of  these  subjects 
hdpful  in  the  explanation  of  the  other. 

Observations  on  the  local  distribution  of  types  of  vegetation, 
in  that  they  deal  with  variations  of  environment  associated  with 
little  or  no  change  in  climate,  fre(|ucntl\  render  possible  the  recog- 
nition of  the  factors  determininir  the  original  formation  of  definite 
communities  of  plants,  and  the  analysis  of  the  primary  and  some 
of  the  secondary  factors  intluencing  the  structure  of  the  consti- 
tuent jjiants.  It  was  by  observations  on  the  local  distribution  of 
<^phytes  in  the  American  tropics  that  Schimper  was  able  to 
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explain  the  signiliCcince  of  the  epiphytic  habit  and  structure.  In 
the  forests  he  noted  that  the  least  moditied  types  were  those  living 
in  moist  and  shady  crevices  of  tlie  bark  low  down  the  tree-trunks, 
and  that  the  more  elaborate  ones  lived  in  the  drier  but  better 
lighted  situations  higher  up  the  trees.  In  the  open  country, 
especially  in  savannahs,  he  observed  tliat  the  few  epiphytes  grow- 
ing on  trees,  and  the  lithophytes,  were  identical  with  the  elaborate 
xeroph\  t('s  perched  on  the  tree-tops  in  the  forest.  Thus  he  con- 
cluded that  epiphytes  were  derived  from  terrestrial  forest- plants,  the 
key  to  whose  evolution  lay  in  the  struggle  to  reach  the  light  without 
the  expenditure  of  the  material  necessary  to  raise  the  leaves  of 
a  terrestrial  plant  to  an  equivalently  illuminated  spot,  and  the  key 
to  whose  success  lay  in  the  successful  adoption  of  a  xerophilout 
habit.  Other  observations  showing  the  interchange  of  positions 
among  epiphytes,  plants  occupying  shores,  rocks,  alpine  heights,  the 
vicinity  of  salt-springs,  and  their  absence  from  other  intervening 
spots  confirmed  the  view  that  they  are  all  true  xerophytes.  Again 
appealing  to  the  fact  established  by  cultivation  that  shore-plants 
grow  equally  well  inland  away  from  saline  soils,  Schimper  was 
able  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  they  were  salt-enduring  xerophytes 
driven  to  the  shore  by  competition. 

Observations  on  the  general  distribution  of  types  of  vegetation 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  provide  additional  means  of  arriving 
at  important  oecological  conclusions ;  for  they  deal  on  the  one  hand 
with  great  climatic  and  other  changes  of  the  environment,  and  on 
the  other  hand  with  more  or  less  similar  conditions  prevailing  at 
widely  distant  spots.  Schimper  was  thus  able  to  point  out  that  it 
is  a  moist  climate  that  determines  the  existence  of  phanerogamous 
and  vascular  epiphytes,  excepting  where  a  cold  winter  steps  in  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  absorbing  water.  Again,  by  comparing 
tropical  and  temperate  alpine  plants  he  was  able  to  show  that  cold 
is  not  the  controlling  factor  in  the  case  of  these  xerophytes. 

The  present  work,  his  masterpiece,  shows  the  manner  in  which 
Schimper  regarded  plant-life.  It  reveals  him,  not  as  merely  the 
keen  observer  and  subtle  critic  of  Nature,  but  rather  as  her  inti- 
mate frientl  from  whose  watchful  e)es  and  sympathetic  mind  she 
cannot  hide  her  mysteries.  It  reveals  him,  not  as  the  idle  creator 
of  airy  hypothesis,  which  the  first  breath  of  fact  can  dissipate,  but 
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as  the  genius  of  industry  and  thought,  patiently  watching  Nature's 
experiments  and  supplementing  thcni  with  his  own.  searching 
deep  into  the  discoveries  of  fellow  workers  to  find  the  meaning  of 
facts  tlie\-  had  disclosed,  and  travelling  far  and  wide  to  win  from 
the  plants  he  loved  their  inmost  secrets. 

PERCY  GROOM. 
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CHAPTER  I 
WATER 

I.  The  V^etative  Organs  of  Terrestrial  Plants,  i.  General  Considerations, 
Hygrophytes  and  xerophytes.  Ombrophoby  and  ombroptiily.  Physical  and  physiological 
dryness.  Characters  of  tropophytes.  Climatic  arui  cdaphir  xcro|)liytes,  hyjjrophytes,  and 
tropophytes.  ii.  Xerophytes.  Factors  reducing  the  absorption  of  water.  Factors 
fovonring  transpnation.  Xerophikius  structure.  Protective  means  against  the  loss  of 
water.  Correlations  among  xerophytes  of  different  habitats.  \\\.  Hys^rophytcs.  Wiesner's 
and  I.othelier's  researches.  Hygropbilous  structure.  Removal  of  superfluous  water: 
dripping  points,  hydathodes.  iv.  Tropophytes.  Tropopbilous  structure.  Leaf-fall, 
a.  Vegetative  Organs  of  Aquatic  Plants.  Change  in  structure  of  submerged  terres- 
trial plants.  Characteristics  of  true  aquatic  plants.  3.  Water  and  Reproduction. 
Hostile  influence  of  moisture  on  sexual  reproduction.  Sexual  reproduction  in  aquatic 
plants.  4.  Water  and  the  Dispersal  of  Seeds.  Adaptations  of  fruits  and  seeds  fior 
dispersal  1>y  water-currents.  Marine  drifts.  The  new  floca  of  Krakatoa. 

No  factor  afiecting  plant-life  is  so  thoroughly  clear  as  the  influence  of 

water.  From  its  entrance  to  its  exit,  the  transpiration-current  may  be 
followed,  step  by  step  ;  the  physiological  processes  of  the  intake,  conduc- 
tion, and  exit  of  water  have  in  man)-  respects  been  explained  ;  the  structure 
of  the  organs  concerned  in  these  processes  and  in  .storing  water  have  been 
accurately  investigated  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  co-ojjeiation  of  all  these 
factors  is  practically  completed.  In  demonstrating,  therefore,  the  share 
taken  by  climate  and  soil  in  causing  the  characteristics  of  the  vegetation  of 
any  region,  water  claims  a  foremost  place  in  our  consideration. 

I.  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS  OF  TI- RRICSTRIAL  PLANTS. 

i.  GENERAL  CONSJDEHATJONS. 

The  abaorption  and  emission  of  water  by  plants  depends  on  external 

conditions.  In  nature,  however,  these  are  very  varied,  and,  in  harmony 
with  the  adaptability  of  the  organisms,  call  forth  very  varied  contrivances 
for  rq;ulating  the  passage  of  water  through  a  plant.    The  structure  of 
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vmny  plants  favours  the  exit  of  the  water  which  has  been  absorbed^  that 
of  some  J  ui pedes  it. 

Contrivances  for  expediting  the  exit  of  water  are  characteristic  of 
hygr<^hytes,  or  plants  whose  conditions  of  life  exclude  all  danger  of 
desiccation,  and  in  which  a  stagnation  of  the  water,  which  brings  nutritive 
salts  to  the  parts  requiring  them,  may  be  feared.  On  the  other  hand, 
difficulties  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  lead  to  die  formation  of  devices 
for  as»sting  absorption  and  limiting  transpiration ;  xercpkyUs  are  provided 
with  contrivances  of  this  kind. 

Wiesner'  has  pointed  out  another  difTercnce  between  hygrophytes 
and  xcrophytes,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fundamental,  and  in  any 
case  requires  further  in\  estij^ation.  Xerophytcs  perish  after  two  or  three 
days  of  continuous  rain  ;  they  are  rain-avoid int^.  ombrop/iobous,  whereas 
hygrophytes  arc.  as  a  rule,  ombrophilous.  This  latter  cliaracteristic  is 
especially  observable  in  the  plants  of  very  rainy  climates  ;  for  instance, 
according  to  Wiesner,  the  vegetation  of  We^  Java  (Buitenzorg)  is  ombro- 
philous. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the  moderately  moist  dimate 
of  Central  Europe  ombrophobous  hs^rrophsrtes,  such  as  Impatiens  Noli-me- 
tai^ere.  The  feature  to  which  Wiesner  has  drawn  attention  is  externally 
distinguishable  thus:  ombrophilous  fi^iage  is  ce^able  of  being  wotted^  om- 
brophobous foliage  is  tnnvcttablc.  * 

It  is  usual  to  designate  the  plants  of  moist  localities  as  hygrophytes  and 
those  of  dry  locah'ties  as  xerophytes,  but  in  this  due  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  organisms  are  phj  siolo^^Mcal,  those  of 
habitats  arc  physical,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
these  two  groups  of  characteristics.  In  reality,  a  very  wet  substratum 
is  quite  dry  to  a  plant  if  the  latter  cannot  absorb  water  from  it,  whilst 
a  soil,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  dry,  may  supply  suffident  water  to 
many  accommodating  plants.  A  disHneium  skotUd  therefore  be  made 
between  pkysieed  attd  ^siokgieal  dryness  and  between  pfystcal  ami  physio- 
kgical  mMstnessi  only  the  physiological  characteristics  need  be  considered 
in  plant-life  and  in  geographical  botany.  A  hygrophUous  vegetation  corre- 
sponds to  physiological  moistness  emd  a  xerophilous  vegetmion  to  pkysiokgical 
dryness. 

Xcropliytcs  and  lu'grophytes  are  connected  by  transitional  forms  which 
obscure  the  boundaries  betweeti  thetii  as  two  great  oecological  categories  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  the  matter  a  statistical 
basis.  The  unavoidable  arbitrary  convention  adopted  here  docs  not, 
however,  actually  involve  so  much  confusion  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  constitution  of  a  spedal  category  to  indude  all 
plants  which  are  neither  pronounced  xerophytes  nor  pronounced  hygro- 
phytes would  certainly  add  to  the  confusion.    It  appears,  therefore,  >, 

>  Wiesner,  IV. 
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necessary  to  place  in  a  third  category  all  plants  whose  conditions  of  life  are, 
accordint^  to  the  season  of  the  year,  alternately  those  of  hygrophytes  or  of 
xerophytes.  All  such  plants,  indudii^,  for  instance,  the  great  majority 
of  the  plants  composing  the  Central  European  flora,  should  be  termed 
iropepkyUs.  The  siruclurt  of  their  perenmai  parts  is  xerophilous,  and  that 
of  their  parts  that  are  Resent  only  in  the  wet  season  is  hygrophUous, 

The  classification  of  plants  as  hygrophytes,  tropophytes,  and  xerophytes 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  physiological  comprehension  of  the  earth's 
vegetation  and  its  components,  the  formations.  Extensive  districts,  for 
instance  a  large  portion  of  the  troj)ical  coasts  and  mountain  ranges,  are 
marked  by  the  prevalence  of  hygrophytes  ;  others,  such  as  steppes,  deserts, 
and  polar  zones,  of  xerophytes;  and  others,  again,  for  instance  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  of  tropophytes.  There  are  hygrophytic^ 
xerophytic^  and  tropophytic  climates.  Every  climatic  district  exhibits,  besides 
the  correspondif^  oecological  type  of  vegetation,  one  of  the  two  other, 
types  in  certain  localities,  because  the  properties  of  certain  kinds  of  soil 
weaken,  or  strengthen,  the  influence  of  the  climate.  The  influence  of  the 
soil  may  be  termed  ede^hie  \  There  are  eHmatie  and  edt^hie  hygfrephytes, 
xerophytes^  emd  trepi^kytes. 

Characteristics  occasioned  by  ph)rsioIogical  humidity  or  drought  deter- 
mine the  physiognomic,  or  rather,  oecological  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  districts  '*  and  of  the  separate  stations  within  them.  Systematic  phyto- 
geogra[^hy  must  therefore  reckon  these  difTerenccs  amongst  the  most 
important,  for  there  are  also  hygrophilous,  tropophilous,  and  xerophilous 
species.  There  are,  further,  some  species — and  this  fact  is  as  important 
to  the  systematlst  as  to  the  physiologist — wMdi  adapt  themsdves  to  the 
varying  c(Miditions  of  humidity  so  completdy  that  their  extreme  forms 
appear  to  belong  to  different  spedes,  but  these  by  a  change  in  the  supply 
of  moisture  may  pass  over  into  one  another. 

ii.  XEROPHYTES. 

Physiological  drought  is  caused  by  external  factors  which  either  reduce 
absorption  or  which  favour  transpiration,  or,  and  this  the  most  frequently, 
there  is  a  combination  of  these  influences  \ 

Tmttm  reducing  Absorptioii. 

I.  Scarcity  of  free  luater  in  the  soily  that  is  to  say,  of  water  that  is  less 
attracted  by  the  particles  of  soil  than  it  is  by  roots.  According  to  their 
physical  nature  different  soils  exhibit  very  unequal  degrees  of  physiological 
dryness  *. 

•  TO  ida^xif,  *  the  soil* 

•  The  Zones  depending  on  heat  are  subdivided  into  Districts  depending  on  the  quantity 
«f  atmospheric  precipitation.  See  Part  III,  Introductiaii. 

>  Scfaimper,  1.  *  See  Part  I,  Chap.  V,  The  Soil. 
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2.  Abuttdauce  of  sifhible  salts  in  the  soil.  A  small  quantit)^  of  siilt  favours 
absorption,  whilst  a  laige  quantity  impedes  it.  The  degree  of  concentration 
at  which  the  retardation  commences  varies  with  the  species  of  plant,  but 
rarely  exceeds  0*5  y^.  Mixtures  of  salts  impede  absorption  more  than  pure 
salts,  and  certain  kinds,  for  example  sodium  chloride,  act  more  enefgetically 
than  others,  for  example  saltpetre  >. 

3.  Richness  of  the  soil  in  humans  acids. 

4.  Low  temperature  of  the  soil.    A  frozen  soil  is  quite  dry  to  all  plants ; 

one  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  freezing-point  is  nearly  dry  to  most 
plants.  The  minimum  temperature  for  a  normal  absorption  of  water,  that 
is  to  say  for  an  absorption  of  water  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  by 
transpiration  through  open  stomata,  varies  with  the  species  of  plant,  being 
generally  much  higher  for  tliose  of  warm  zones  than  [for  plants  whose  lives 
are  spent  in  colder  zones. 

Factors  favouring  Transpiration. 

1,  A  dry  atviosf'here.  Although  transpiration  is  a  j^hysiologlcal  and  not 
a  physical  process,  yet  it  behaves  in  respect  of  this  factor  essentially 
like  cva])oration :  it  constantly  increases  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air. 

a.  High  iemperature  of  the  atnu^here.  Transpiration  increases  with  the 
temperature  up  to  a  maximum  which  varies  with  the  species,  and  beyond 
which  pathological  changes  cause  a  diminution. 

5.  karefacHoH  of  ike  air.  A  reduction  in  the  atmospheric  pressure 
accelerates  transpiration,  not  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  evaporation,  but 
indirectly  by  accelerating  the  difTusion  of  the  water-vapour. 

4.  Light.  Transpiration  is  greater  in  the  presence  of  light  than  in 
darkness,  and  it  Increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination.  The  more 
eflTectlve  rays  of  light,  according  to  W'iesncr,  are,  first,  the  blue;  secondly, 
the  red;  while  the  green  rays  exercise  onl\'  a  feeble  inHuence. 

Of  the  factors  that  accelerate  transpiration,  temperature  and  light  are  the 
weakest,  and  do  not  in  themselves  suffice  to  produce  decided  xerophilous 
charactoristics. 

All  plants  with  an  environment  involving  either  one  or  other  or  a 
combination  of  at^  of  the  above  factorst  excepting  light  and  ten^erature^ 
possess  the  structure  and  characteristics  of  xerophytes. 

Xerophilous  Structure. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  many  plants  are  able  to  thrive  under  very 
diverse  conditions  of  water-supply  by  altering  their  structure  in  relation 
to  their  environment.  The  necessary  investigations  have  been  made  as 
regards  four  of  the  above  factors — dryness  of  the  substratum,  atmospheric 

*  See  Part  I,  Chap  V,  The  Soil. 
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dryness,  salinity  of  the  substratum,  illumination.  Attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  leaves,  as  being  the  chief  organs  of  transpiration. 

All  experiments  have  led  to  essentially  similar  results.  External  con- 
ditions which,  either  by  diminishing  the  absorption  of  water  or  by 


}•  5- 


Fig.  I.  InflDcncc  of  transpiration  on  ihc  difTcrcntiation  of  the  leaf-tissue.  Transverse  sections 
of  Iea%-e«  and  slomata.  I  and  ].  Lactaca  Scariola  :  i  ex|>osed  to  sunlight,  2  grown  in  shade. 
«j.  upper  surface,  aj.  under  surface.  3  and  4.  Kobinia  I'send-acicia  :  3  in  ordinary  air,  4  in  air  saturated 
with  va|x>nr.  ^-8.  Sonneratia  acida  :  5  on  wet  saline  soil,  6  on  oidmary  soil  in  the  Kuitcnzorg 
gardfD,  7  on  laiine  soil,  S  on  ordinary  soil.    1-2  after  Stabl,  3-4  after  l.othelicr,  5-)^  from  nature. 


accelerating  its  exit  from  the  plant,  disturb  the  equilibrium  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  the  plant,  occasion,  as  a  rule,  the  following  deviations  from 
normal  structure:  (i)  Reduction  of  surface,  the  volume  being  assumed 
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constant.  (2)  Diminution  of  intercellular  spaces  containing  air.  (3) 
Augmentation  of  the  vessels  and  sclerenchyma.  (4)  Lengthening  of  the 
palisade-cells.  Frequent  but  not  universaL  (5)  Increase  in  the  thickness 
and  amount  of  cutin  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis.  (6)  Sinking  of  the 
stomata.    (7)  Increased  number  of  air«containing  hairs.    (8)  Supply  of 


Figs.  3  ami  4.  Xcrojihilous  structure.  //"< saihtc  ^vi! cf  Jr,7  ii>i(se  tiiatigrcii-swamp.  Left  band  : 
Aegiccras  majns.  The  upper  surf.nct  uf  a  leaf,  .Ma^mticti  .'60.  Rij^ht  hand:  RilllO|lllOW>  BiU* 
Ctonata.   Stoma  and  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  leaf.   Magnified  550. 


Figs.  5  and 6.  Xeropbilons  itnictiire.  Ccid  ml  of  Creenfand.  Left  hand:  Dryas  integrifolia. 
Transverse  section  of  leaf.  Right  h.nnd  :  Loiselcuria  procumt  cn^.  Part  of  ttaotferse  section  of  leaf; 
Ji  palisadc'CelU,  K  outer  wall  of  epidermis,  {  cuticle.  A'  lumen  of  epidcnnif^l,  ^  inner  wall  of 
epidetmia.  After  Wazmias. 


water-storing  cells  (double  epidermis^  aqueous  tissue,  mucilage-cells,  &c.) 

(Fit^s.  T-8). 

With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  the  sclerenchyma  and  the  lengthen- 
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ing  of  the  palisade-ccUs,  the  above-mentioned  modifications  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  for  resisting  the  danger  of  excessive  loss  of  water,  whether 
the  danger  arises  from  too  little  absorption  or  from  excessive  transpiration. 
By  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  intercellular  spaces  the 
transpiring  surface  becomes  smaller  for  a  given  mass  of  plant-substance ; 
the  conduction  of  water  is  facilitated  by  the  increase  in  the  vessels ; 
transpiration  is  reduced  by  a  thicker  cuticle,  by  the  presence  of  air- 
containing  felted  or  silky  hairs,  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  stomata ; 
water-cells  have  a  similar  action,  and  besides  this  they  rapidly  fill  whenever 
the  water-.supply  is  increased,  and  yield  their  contents  to  the  assimilating 
cells  as  the  supply  of  water  is  reduced. 


Figs.  7  and  8.  Xctophiloas  structure.  Alpiiif  climate.  Left  hand :  Myrica  javanica.  Part  of 
the  transverse  section  of  a  leaf.  Gedeh,  Java,  3,900  m.  Right  hand  :  Pholinia  inte(;rifulia.  Trans- 
verse section  (above)  of  lower,  and  (below)  of  upper  surface  of  leaf.  Ardjuno,  Java,  3,300  in. 
Magnified  300. 

The  possession  of  protective"^  means,' such' as  those' just  mentioned,  is  usually, 
but  incorrectly,  described  as  the  result  of  strong  transpiration.  In  reality  they 
accompany  weak  transpiration,  as  for  instance  on  dry  or  saline  soil,  as  well  as 
strong  transpiration  in  dr>'  air.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  on  a  damp  soil  transpire 
energetically  (Gain),  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  dispense  with  a  .xcrophilous  structure.  It 
is  not  the  absolute  strength  of  transpiration  but  its  amount  relatively  to  the  water- 
supply  that  leads  to  protective  mechanisms.  The  causal-mechanical  explanation 
attempted  by  Kohl,  according  to  which  strong  transpiration  is  the  cause  and  modi- 
fied structure  the  effect,  as  in  a  purely  physical  process,  is  refuted  by  such  facts 
as  those  just  mentioned.  With  greater  probability'  we  might  regard  the  vary  ing 
degree  of  concentration  of  the  cell-sap  as  the  first  cause,  th.it  is  to  say  the  stimulus 
acting  on  the  protoplasm,  for  this  is  increased  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  water, 
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as  well  as  by  excessive  transpiration.  But  even  this  assumption  in  no  way  explains 
the  suitability  of  the  above-mentioned  structures.  This  depends  on  an  adaptability 
gained  in  the  stnig^  fat  extetrace,  and,  like  all  true  vital  phenomena,  it  does  not 
yet  admit  of  any  physical  explanation. 

The  most  important  natural  regions  and  habitats  where  physiological 
dryness  prevails  and  only  xerophytes  therefore  tiirive,  are  grouped  as 

follows,  according  to  their  physical  characters : — 

1.  Deserts,  Steppes,  and  other  districts  with  a  dry  substratum  and  dry  air, 
occasional  or  persistent  {^reat  heat,  and  intense  iliuniiiiation. 

2.  The  Bark  of  Trees,  Rocks  where  there  is  rapid  drying  up  of  the 
substratum,  owing  to  deficient  depth. 

3.  Smufy  soil.  Gravel,  and  the  like,  on  account  of  the  rapid  drying  up  of 
the  substratum  owing  to  its  great  permeability. 


KiG.  9.  XeropbUoai  rtructtue.  Dry  k»t  tlimatt  ^  Aifgeriam  ana  Atmisk  dmrtt.  Zygophyllnm 
ooraatom.  Plant  with  tucculeDt  leavet.  Natonl  tiscb   After  Eqgler. 

4.  Sea-shores,  SolfataraSt  which  have  abundance  of  soluble  salts  in 

the  soil. 

5.  Peat-bogs,  because  of  the  humous  acids  in  the  soil* 

6.  Polnr  Tones,  Vicinit)>  of  Glaciers  in  high  mountains,  where  the 
temperature  oi  the  soil  is  low. 

7.  Alpine  Ilij^hlamis.  which  are  under  rarehcd  air  and  strong  insolation 
characteristic  of  the  alpine  climate. 

The  plants  of  all  these  stations  are  provided  with  devices  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  transpiration  ;  the>'  are  xeroph\  tes.  Reduced  surface  it 
very  general  in  their  case.  With  increasing  physiolc^cal  dryness,  the 
leaves  become  smaller  in  surface  but  proportionally  thicker,  more  leathery 
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{scUrophylly)  (Figs,  ii,  12),  fleshy  {chylophylly  or  leaf -succulence)  (Figs.  9,  10), 
<w  rudimentary  and  caducous  {flphylly\  In  the  last  cases,  the  axes  are  rich 
in  chlorophyll  and  carr>'  on  the  process  of  assimilation.  The  axes  are 
sometimes  slend^  like  rods,  dry  and  hard,  as  in  Ejkhedra,  Spartium,  and 
other  pUifts  {seUroettidy\tiiti!aif!f 
become  short  and  thick,  often 
even  spheroidal,  and  filled  with 
mucilaginous  sap,  as  in  the  Cac- 
taceae  {chylocmtly  or  steiH'Suecu- 
lettcc). 

Reduction  in  surface  is  often 
associated  with  the  production 
of  thorns,  because  shoots  or 
leaves  t»ecome  pointed  structures 
rich  in  sclerench3ana  and  tran* 
spiring  but  slightly,  if  at  all; 
their  utility  in  this  form,  as  pro- 
tective organs  against  animab, 
if  a  reality,  is  only  of  a  secondary 
nature. 

Xerophyteswith  pinnate  leaves 
have  the  jjowcr  of  automatically 
adjuslinj^  the  transpiring  leaf- 
surface.  The  mobile  leaflets  open 
out  under  the  moderate  illu- 
mination of  the  early  morning, 
or  of  a  dull  day,  but  close  up 
under  intense  insolation  and  the 
profuse  transpiration  which  ac- 
companies it.  The  fact  that 
plants  possessing  pinnate  leaves 
with  a  relatively  large  and  thin 
leaf-surface  thrive  alongside  of 
aphyllous  plants  in  the  driest 
regions  proves  how  perfectly  this 
arrangement  works. 

Other  leaf-bearing  xerophytes 
have  their  leaves,  or  leaf-like 
dadodes,  arranged  parallel  to 

the  incident  rays  of  sunlight,  and  are  consequently  less  intensely  heated 
and  illuminated.  This  peculiarity  disappears  in  many  species  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger  of  excessive  loss  of  water,  for  instance  in  the 
mangrove-tre^  Sonneratia  acida,  when  it  is  grown  on  a  soil  poor  in  salts, 


KiG.  10.  Xerophilous  structure.  IVet  saline  soil  oj 
tropical  shores.  BaUt  maritima.  Plant  with  suc- 
ealnt  leavea.  Natniml  tiie.  After  Oammer. 
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whibt  in  other  plants,  such  as  Eucalyptus,  the  position  has  become 
hereditaiy. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  many  plants  growing  in  dry  places 


Flc.  II.  Xeropbilous  strnctnre.    Dry  substratum  of  tree -bark  and  roiks.    i.  Octomeria  sp. 
a.  CatUeyA  bicolor.  Deatcno,  Brull.  Natonl  sise. 

develop  water-storing  cells.  Such  water-reservoirs  are  constantly  met  with 
in  the  vegetation  of  dry  stations—  if  they  be  not  universally  present.  They 
are  sometimes  thin*walled  living  cells,  sometimes  dead  cells  like  tradieids, 
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occurring  singly  or  united  into  tissues  ;  sometimes,  as  in  Philodendron 
cannaefolium,  Interoelltilar  spaces  assume  tiie  same  function.  A  rich 
devdopment  of  parenchymatous  living  aqueous  tissue  occadons  the 
succulence  of  leaves  and  axes  which  has  been  already  described.  This 
aqueous  tissue  is  either  external,  between  the  epidermis  and  the  chloren- 
ch3rma  (/ericAylous),  as  in  many  Bromeliaceae,  Rhizophora  (Fig.  17),  and 
other  plants  ;  or  internal,  and  then  within  the  chlorenchyma  {endoc/iylous), 
as  in  Cactaceae,  succulent  Euphorbiaceae,  and  most  other  stem-succulents 
(I'  igs.  13,  14).  In  perichylous  construction  the  aqueous  cells  have  a  watery 
sap.  in  cndochylous  construction  they  are  usually  filled  with  mucilaginous 
contents. 

Solitary'  living  aqueous  cells  arc  less  frequent  than 
aqueous  tissue.  They  are  very  conspicuous,  fur  instance, 
in  Meserabrj'anthemutn  crj'stallinum,  where  certain  epi- 
dermal cells  expand  into  lai^e  water -bladders;  in 
Tillandsia  usneoides  and  others  they  are  scattered  in  the 
chlorenchyma. 

Living  aqueous  cells  alwa^'S  remain  filled  with  proto- 
plasm and  ccll-sap  ;  they  never  contain  air.  The  volume 
of  water  that  they  contain,  however,  varies  between  wide 
limits.  When  tranq>irBtion  is  slack,  they  may  be  gorged 
with  water,  for  instance  at  night  or  in  dull  weather,  but 
during  strong  transpiration  they  supply  the  assimilating 

.  ,  r  .         .  ,  Hg.    12.  Xcropliilous 

cells  With  water,  and  then  they  collapse  strongly.  stmcture.     Cold   soil  of 

Water-storing  tracheids,  as  opposed  to  living  water-cells,      Greatlami.  Cassiope  tetra- 

,       ,  ,  ^  Rona  with  «raall  leathery 

contain  air  or  water  Jiccording  to  the  amount— greater  or     leaver     foiiied  inwaidi. 

less— of  transpiration  of  the  green  tissues.  They  are  most    s  Vuuuj,'  shoots.  Macdi* 

frequently  present  at  the  ends  of  vascular  bundles  in  t«r  WMmtag. 

leaves;  and  only  in  the  leaves  of  certain  zerophilous  orchids  are  they  found 

distribnted  through  chlorenchjrma  (Figs.  15, 16). 

The  water-reservoirs  in  many  xerophytes  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
in  tiie  leaves  or  axes,  but  are  confined  to  certain  members,  whose  chief 
function  is  the  storage  of  water.  Leaves  that  are  ageing  and  have  become 
abnormally  thick  owii^  to  the  subsequent  great  enlargement  of  their 
aqueous  tissues  in  many  cases  serve  as  water-reservoirs  of  this  kind,  as 
we  see  in  epiphytic  Gesneraceae  and  species  of  Peperomia,  Rhizophora, 
Sonneratia  and  other  mangrove- trees  ;  and  these  older  leaves  supply  the 
younger  ones— which  are  at  the  lu  i<,^ht  of  their  assimilating  activity — with 
water  until  their  store  is  completely  exhausted'  (Fij;:s.  16  a  and  17). 
Amongst  sucli  water-reservoirs  are  numbered  the  well-known  pseudo-bulbs 
of  epiphytic  orchids,  the  spindle-shaped  petioles  of  Philodendron  cannae- 
folium,  and  other  like  structures. 

'  Schimper,  Hi,  p.  42  ;  liaberluudt,  Physiol.  Ptlanzenanat.,  p.  349. 
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Comparative  culture-experiments  have  proved  that  plants  liable  to 
desiccation  have  their  epidermis  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reduce  transpiration.  Protective  mechanisms,  such  as  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  also  well  cutinized, 
stomata  sunk  in  pit-like  or  groove-shaped  depressions,  air-containing 
tomentum,  mere  traces  of  which  appear  in  cultures  under  dry  conditions, 
attain  a  high  degree  of  development  in  typical  xcrophytes,  and  occur  quite 
generally  under  the  most  diverse  physical  conditions.    Most  xerophytes, 


FiC.  i.v  Xerophilous structure.   Dry  Fic.  14.  Xcrophilous  structure.     f/W  saline 

(tiniate,   Mesembryonthemum  l-  orskalii,  soil  of  tropical  short t.    .Scsovium  Portnlacastrum. 

a  Icaf-succulcnl  of  the  Kgyplian  desert.  Succulent  plant.    Transverse  section  of  leaf. 

Transverse  section  of  leaf.  After  Vol  kens. 

also,  have  the  property  of  closing  their  stomata  when  they  begin  to  wilt, 
and  thus  of  considerably  depressing  their  transpiration  ;  this  is,  however, 
not  quite  universal.  Undoubtedly,  under  direct  insolation,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  closing  of  stomata  is  much  less  than  is  often 
imagined. 

The  organs  which  scr\'e  for  absorption  in  xcrophytes  are  no  less  well 
adapted  for  their  purpose  than  are  those  for  transpiration.  A  very  rich 
root-system  distinguishes  the  majority  of  them,  and  many  species, 
especially  epiphytes,  possess  a  highly  effective  absorbing  apparatus,  which 
will  be  described  further  on. 
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Cofrelatioiik  among  Xerophytes  of  Difiiere&t  HaUtata. 

The  contrivances  for  conserving  water,  which  have  been  already  described, 
appear  to  be  identical  in  xerophytes  growing  in  habitats  where  the  danger 

of  desiccation  is  due  to  most  diverse  causes — it  may  be  to  physical  drought, 
to  coldness  of  the  soil,  to  abundance  of  soluble  salts  or  of  humous  acids  in 
the  soil,  or  to  reduced  atmospheric  pressure.  That  we  have  not  here 
merely  a  case  of  accidental  external  resemblance  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  f/iafif  xcropliytes  are  satisfied  with  physiologically  dry- 
habitats  of  the  most  diverse  kinds,  but  are  never  found  in  the  much  more 
physUally  similar  habitats  of  hygrophytes. 

This  interchange  of  physiologically  dry  liabitats  may  be  observed  in 
West  Java.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  in  tliis  area,  as  determined 


by  the  climate,  is  decidedly  hygrophilous  ;  xerophytes  are  confined  to  very 
limited  stations,  the  physical  character  of  which  varies  greatly.  Such  are, 
for  instance : — 

1.  Dry  lava-gravels  and  other  stony  substrata,  as  at  Gunong  Guntur. 

2.  The  bark  of  trees  (epiphjrtes). 

5.  The  sea-diore,  mcluding  mangrove-swamps  which  are  still  inundated 
at  ebb-tide. 

4.  Solfataras,  with  wet  clay  soil,  impregnated  with  alum  and  other 
soluble  salts 

5.  Alpine  highlands  with  rarefied  air  and  strong  insolation. 

More  dissimilar  physical  conditions  cannot  be  well  imagined  than  those 


FlC  15.  Xcrophilons  stnicture.  IWt saline 
soil  of  favamsf  man^rcrfes-uuimp,  Son- 
ncratia  acida.  Water-storin};  traclicids  ftom 
the  end  of  a  raKoIar  baodle  in  the  leaC 


Fi<;.  i6.  Xorophilous  slnictnrc.  Vt-^daiion 
of  dry  i>ark  (epiphytes).  Plcurothallit. 
Water-storing  tradieicn  in  the  leaf.  Bln« 
ncnau,  Braw. 
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afforded  by  the  bark  of  trees  in  a  virgin  forest,  the  solfataras,  and  the  alpine 
highlands  Yet  in  West  Java  the  v^etation  of  these  habitats  is,  to  a  laige 
extent,  composed  of  identical  spedes  of  xerophytes,  which  are  completely 
absent  from  other  habitats  that  hav  e  a  g^rcatcr  ph)rsical  resemblance  to  those 
in  question  but  are  hygrophilous.  Thus,  for  instance.  Vacctnium  polyanthum 

(Agapctcs  rosea,  Jungh.l,  Rho- 
dodendron javanicum,  and  R. 
retusum  grcjw  as  epiphytes  in 
the  virgin  forest,  as  terrestrial 
plants  in  the  treeless  alpine 
r^ion  and  in  solfataras  ;  Ficus 
diverafolia  is  an  epiphyte  in 
the  virgin  forest,  a  terrestrial 
shrub  in  solfataras;  Vaoci* 
nium  varingiaefolium,  Gaulthe- 
ria  leucocarpa,  Myrsine  avenis, 
Tetranthera  citrata  inhabit  the 
treeless  alpine  region.  All 
these  plants  have  conspicuous 
xerophilous  characteristics.  The 
same  agreement  is  found  in 
Japan  between  the  vegetation 
of  the  solfataras  and  that  of 
the  much  higher  alpine  region. 
The  conditions  of 'life  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  the  moderately 
warm  vii^in  mountain -forests, 
and  on  the  hot  saline  sea-shore 
are  still  much  more  dissimilar 
than  in  the  cases  cited  above. 
And  yet  there  is  at  least  one 
plant  that  grows  in  both  habi- 
tats as  well  as  in  the  solfataras, 
but  nowhere  dse — ^the  bushy 
I^cus  diversifolia.  Forming  the 
first  vegetation  on  the  dry  lava- 
fields  of  Gunong  Guntur,  which 
arc  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  at  about  l,coo  meters  above  sea-level,  I  also  found  the  Rhodo- 
dendron javanicum  mentioned  above— elsewhere,  an  epiphyte  in  the 
virgin  forest,  a  terrestrial  plant  only  in  the  .solfataras  and  on  alpine 
highlands — side  by  side  with  orchids  and  ferns  which  arc  elsewhere 
,  epiphytic. 


Fig.  i6a.  XerophUout  structure.  Dry  si^tifwhm 
(epiphytes').   Codonanthe  sp.  ^Gesneimceae).  Section 

of  an  oUl  kaf  Willi  voliimiiujus  aqueous  liisiic.  ^^I*g- 
nificd  55.  Natural  size  shown  below.  From  nature.  The 
lower  figwe  is  inverted. 
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Such  manifold  interchangcability  of  habitats  among  xerophytes,  as  is 
found  in  Java,  has  not  yet  been  established  for  other  areas,  possibly  only 
because  the  physiological — as  opposed  to  the  physical — aspect  of  xcrophily 
is  quite  new  as  a  subject  of  study,  and  observers  have  bestowed  very  little 
attention  on  such  phenomena.  But  Battandier  had  already  reported  that 
certain  Algerian  plants  are  confined  to  the  alpine  summits  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  and  to  the  sea-shore ;  further,  that  certain  ubiquitous  plants,  in 
both  these  apparently  so  dissimilar  habitats  develop  exactly  similar  ano- 
malous forms ;  and,  finally, 

that  the  cultivation  of  alpine      j^^^rti-tb^ij^r.  .''r'':-Fi^i'\|i^i^^,^^J'i^L^^V'lV^^'>^^^^^^ 
and  littoral  plants  in  or- 
dinary lowland  soil  induces 
similar     modifications  of 
structure. 

The  xerophilous  character  I 
of  the  vegetation  of  peat- 
moors  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered an  incomprehensible 
anomaly,  and  yet  the  rich 
supply  of  humous  acids  in 
the  soil  furnishes  a  condition 
for  its  occurrence  as  com- 
prehensible as  it  is  necessary. 
The  presence  of  Scots  pine 
and  heather  on  both  dry 
sand  and  on  wet  peat  is 
thus  not  more  remarkable 
than  is  that  of  Ledum  pa- 
lustrCjVaccinium  uliginosum, 
and  other  peat-plants  on  the 
cold  dry  soil  in  the  polar 
zones.  All  these  habitats 
so  very  dissimilar  in  physical 
character  are  dry  to  plants,  and  therefore  suited  for  the  well-being  of 
xerophytes. 

In  spite  of  all  the  resemblances  in  the  protective  means  employed,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  interchange  of  the  precise  methods  of  protection, 
in  short,  in  spite  of  all  similarity  in  the  vegetation  of  various  physiologically 
dry  districts  and  habitats,  careful  examination  shows  that  certain  forms  of 
xerophily  arc  favoured  by  definite  external  conditions.  The  connexion 
between  structure  and  environment  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  intelligible  in  such 
cases.  Thus  succulent  plants  occur  chiefly  in  hot  districts,  and  there  alone 
attain  large  dimensions,  both  in  dry  and  in  damp  air  (plants  of  deserts, 


Fig.  17.  Xerophilous  structure.  Vfgftatiou  o/  xvet  saline 
soil  of  the  Javantse  mangr<rvt:-swanif>s.  Ktiizophora 
mucronata.  Iransverse  section  of  leaf  with  aqueous  tissue. 
Magnified  70, 
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of  sea-shores,  epiphytes) ;  in  districts  with  cold  winters,  they  fall  off  both 
in  number  and  dimensions,  and  only  those  species  that  shrink  up  consider- 
ably in  winter  appear  to  withstand  low  temperature  for  any  length  of  time. 

A  considerable  reduction  in 
the  transpiring  surface,  a 
formation  of  thorns,  a  dense 
coating  with  hairs  (Fig.  i8) 
are  rather  characteristic  of 
dry  air,  whilst  in  moist  air 
the  leaves  are  more  fre- 
quently well  developed  and 
glabrous.  Warmdistrictswith 
prolonged  periods  of  drought, 
such  as  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical deserts,  are  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of 
endochylous  succulent  plants, 
whereas  a  perichylous  con- 
struction indicates  a  plant 
accustomed  to  a  more  fre- 
quent though  a  scanty  water-supply,  such  as  characterizes  the  sea-shore 
and  the  epiphytic  conditions  within  humid  forests.    Mobile  pinnate  leaves 


Fig.  1 8.  Xcrophilous  structure.  Dry  climate  of  tht 
Egyptian  desert,  Helianthemnm  kahiricum.  Tran8ver*e 
section  of  a  very  hairy  leaf.  MagniTied  40.  After 
Volkens. 


Figs.  19  and  Jo.  Xcrophilous  structure.  Cus.hion-Iike  growth.  Left  hand  :  Raoulia  mam- 
millaris  from  New  Zealand.  One-sixth  natural  size.  Right  hand  :  Dionysia  sp.  from  the  mountains 
of  Persia.    Part  of  a  cushion.    Natural  size. 


point  to  rapid  changes  in  the  environment;  vertically  arranged  leaf-surfaces 
to  strong  insolation.  The  leathery  foliage  of  sclerophyllous  plants  is  found 
indeed  in  all  formations  of  xerophytes,  but  is  commonest  in  mild  temperate 
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regions  with  wet  winters  and  dry  summers,  like  that 
of  the  Mediterranean.   Finally,  according  to  certain 

authors,  the  dense  cushion-like  growth  of  certain  plants 
(Figs.  19,  20),  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  may 
also  be  included  amon^  the  protective  measures  against 
drought  ;  amongst  phanerogams  this  is  confined  to 
plants  of  regions  that  arc  cold,  or  at  any  rate  cool 
and  periodically  cloudy,  and  is  chiefly  prevalent  in 
those  of  high  mountains.  A  hard  substratum  appears 
to  favour  it,  but  Is  not  essential,  for  cushion-like  vege- 
tation is  also  found  on  meadows  and  moorlands. 

Such  differences  often  give  a  varied  physiognomy 
to  xerophilous  formations;  they  are  however  only 
quantitative  and  not  qualitative,  for  every  natural  com- 
munity of  xerophytes  includes  the  most  diverse  types 
intermingled  in  various  proportions.  For  instance,  in 
one  locality  succulent  plants  predominate,  in  another 
thorny  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  in  still  another 
sclcrophyllous  or  very  hairy  plants ;  other  forms  are 
however  always  present  as  auxiliary  species. 

iii.  HYGROPHYTES, 

Wiesner '  cultivated  in  absolutely  saturated  air  a 
number  of  plants  of  more  or  less  decided  xerophilous 
character,  especially  some  which  naturally  possess  basal 
rosettes  of  leaves,  and,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
those  plants  that  became  diseased,  he  obtained  es- 
sential deviations  from  the  normal  structure.  The 
leaves  attained  extraordinary  dimensions,  the  rosettes 
by  lengthening  their  intemodes  became  converted  into 
long  shoots  (Fig.  21).  Under  similar  conditions  in 
Lothdier's  experiments,  sightly  foliaged  or  non-foliaged 
thorny  xeisoph3^es  were  converted  into  absolutely  or 
nearly  thornless  plants  with  abundant  foliage  (Fig.  22). 
Xerophytes  when  cultivated  in  very  vioist  air,  provided 
they  can  endure  if,  acquire  a  quite  alutormai  structure 
which  approaches  (hat  vf  hygrophytes. 

Typical  hygrophytes  have  weakly  developed  roots, 
elongated  axes,  and  large  thin  leaf-blades.  They  are 
hardly  ever  thorny,  as  the  parts  of  their  vegetative 
shoots  always  assume  the  form  of  foliaged  shoots  and 
of  leaves ;  they  may,  however,  be  prickly,  as  prickles 

1  Wiesner,  III. 
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do  not  involve  any  diminution  of  the  transpiring  surface.  Their  internal 
structure,  like  their  external  form,  is  specially  adapted  for  pcomotii^  the 
exit  of  water. 

Protective  means  against  the  loss  of  water  are  not,  however,  as  a  rule 
completely  wanting.  The  Hymenophylleac  of  moist  evergreen  forests 
dry  up  very  quickly  in  dry  air,  and  are  therefore  always  dependent  on  an 
atmosphere  that  is  constantly  very  damp.  This  is  also  true,  if  to  a  less 
degree,  of  other  herbaceous  plants  of  similar  habitats.  Hydrophilous 
trees,  on  the  contrary,  are  at  times  exposed  to  a  less  humid  atmosphere, 

and  are  partially  exposed  to  direct 
insolation,  by  which,  even  in  a  satu- 
rated atmosphere,  their  transpiration 
is  materially  accelerated.  Hence 
many  hygrophilous  woody  plants, 
especially  in  the  tropics  \  possess 
distinct  though  weakly  developed 
protective  devices  against  the  loss 
of  water,  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  arc  stron^^ly  developed  in  xc- 
rophytcs.  such  as  an  cpitiermis  rich 
in  water  or  a  thin  aqueous  tissue, 
and  in  leaves  exposed  to  sunlight 
a  well-developed  cuticle. 

By  such  protective  means  the  pali- 
sade-cells  are  guarded  i^inst  ex- 
cessive loss  of  water  during  the  hot 
midday  hours,  the  stomata  are  also 
closed  during  the  same  period.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  such  a  temporary 
decrease  in  the  transpiration  is  proved 
by  the  drooping  of  the  foliage  of 
many  tropical  trees  and  shrubs  under 
tiie  midday  sun.  At  odier  hours 
of  the  day,  or  when  the  sky  is  clouded,  transpiration  through  the  stomata 
is  quite  unrestricted*,  and  under  weaker  illumination  far  exceeds  that 
through  the  cuticle.  Danger  to  hygrophytes  from  too  much  transpiration, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  is  limited  to  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  is  often  non- 
existent for  weeks ;  it  may,  at  the  worst,  cause  the  foliage  to  wilt,  but 
cannot  cause  death  from  desiccation.  Their  chief  danger  is  that  of 
stagnation  of  the  transpiration-current,  and  the  existence  of  this  danger 
is  primarily  apparent  in  the  structure  of  hygrophytes. 


Fig.  22.  Uiex  europMus.    a  In  ordinary 
•ir.  i  Id  satanled  air.  After  Lotlidier. 


*  Haberlandt,  I. 


Ibid. 
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The  tjrcatcst  possible  expansion  of  the  transpiring  surface  is  the  most 
general  characteristic  of  hygrophy tes.  1 1  o\v  important  this  may  be  has  been 
shown  by  comparative  experiments  made 
by  NoU,  on  a  laige-Ieaved  hygrophilous 
plant,  Aiistolochia  Sipho^,  and  on  a  sphe- 
roidal Echinocactus.  His  observations 
diowedtbat,forequal  wei^ts,the  Echino- 
cactus  possessed  a  surface  300  times 
smaller  than  the  Aristolochia.  Were 
it  merely  a  question  of  the  size  of  surface 
exposed,  the  ratio  of  the  transpiration  of 
the  two  plants  would  be  as  i  :  300.  The 
Cactaceae.  however,  besides  exposing 
a  >nKiil  surface,  have  other  xerophilous 
characteristics,  in  their  weakly  developed 
intercellular  system,  their  thick  cuticle, 
and  so  forth ;  the  Aristolochia,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  only  laige-leaved,  but 
b  also  provided  with  other  aids  to  trans- 
piration, such  as  large  intercellular  sys- 
tem, thin  cuticle,  and  the  like;  so  that 
the  ratio  of  their  transpiration  is,  not 
1  :  300,  but  I  :  6,oco.  This  latter  ratio 
gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  means  for  regulating  transpiration 
than  any  actual  description,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  an  extreme  case,  for  although 
Cactaceae  are  typical  xerophytes,  yet 
Aristolochia  is  by  no  means  a  decided  hygrophyte. 

In  many  hydrophytes,  especially  those  of  damp 
tropical  forests,  adaptation  in  the  construction  of  the 
thin  leaf-surfaces  is  evident.  Where  the  plant  is 
liable  to  heavy  rainfall  the  leaves  have  often  the 
long  •  dripping  point,'  by  means  of  which  water  is 
soon  drained  off'  (Fig.  23).  The  leaves  of  plants 
living  in  the  deep  moist  shade  of  the  forest,  as  well 
as  those  growing  beside  brooks  where  they  may 
be  sprayed  by  the  water,  frequently  ha\  e  a  velvety 
surfiiee  on  which  the  water  spreads  out  by  capillarity 
into  an  extremdy  thin  layer  that  evaporates  rapidly 
(Fig.  24)  ». 

*  Tbb  is  tropophflous  and  therefore  hygrophilous  during  the  growing  season. 
*  Juagner,  op.  cit,  and  espectaUy  StabI,  II.  *  Stabl,  IV. 

C  3 


FlO.  as.  Hygrophilous  itnicture.  Ficus 
idisioM.  Lmi  with  dripiHiiK  point.  After 


Fk;.  34.  Hygrophilous 
structure.  IWgonia  im- 
perialis.  Coaical  papillae 
on  the  Dp]>er  surface  of  tbe 
leaf.    Slightly  *  " 

After  Stabl. 
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As  a  means  for  promoting  transpiration  the  significance  of  a  well- 
developed  air-cohtatning  intercellular  system,  such  as  exists  in  the  leaves 
of  all  hygrophytes  (F^.  25,  a6),  is  self-eindent.  The  veiy  numerous 


Figs.  35  and  26.  HygTopbilotu  structure.   Leaf  of  Fagus  sylvatiou  Left  hand :  Ttancvene  sectioq 
of «  shaded  leaf.  Rightband:  S^oi^  paiCBcbjnna  of  a  ibadcd  leaf.  AikerStaU. 

stomata  serve  as  efferent  passages,  and  they  are  not  deeply  sunk  in  the 
surface,  as  in  xerophytcs,  but  are  superficial  in  position,  and  sometimes 
even  raised  on  cones  without  any  protective  arrangements. 

Hydathodes  (Fig.  27),  which  are  organs  for  excreting  liquid  water,  whose 
wide  distributliDn,  variety,  and  great  nnportance  were  first  revealed  by 

Haberlandt  are  specially 
characteristic  of  h)^rro- 
phytes  in  a  very  damp  cU- 
mate.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing under  such  climatic 
conditions,  especially  in 
the  tropics,  many  plants, 
herbs  as  well  as  trees,  are 
SO  covered  with  drops  of 
water  that  notinfrequ  cntly 
a  drizzling  rain  seems  to 
be  descending  from  the 
forest  canopy  of  leaves. 
This  has  been  incorrectly 
regarded  as  dew.  It  owes 
its  oritjin  much  more  to 
cxcretinfj  hydathodcs.  the 
activity  of  which  is  t^acatly 
iucrcaicd  when  transpira- 
tion is  restricted,  but  ceases  when  the  air  is  dry.  Hydathodes  are  epi- 
dermal structures  of  the  most  varied  nature.  Sometimes  simple,  sometimes 
complex  in  structure,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  hairs,  glandular  cells, 

*  Haberlandt,  II  and  III. 


Fig.  27.  Hyj^rophilous  structure.  Hydathodes  of  leaves, 
a  and  b  Gonocaryum  pyrifonno.  e  Pfeperomia  exigua.  Mag- 
nified. After  UaberUndt. 
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water-stomata,  and  90  forth.  They-  are  sometimes  active  glands  com- 
parable  to  sweat-glands,  sometimes  passive  places  of  exit  associated  with 
a  simple  process  of  filtration.  In  very  damp  regions  hydathodes  are  often 
very  numerous.  Thus-  Haberlandt  found,  on  an  average^  fifty-five  hyda< 
thodes  per  square  millimeter  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  of  Gonocaryum 
pyriforme,  and  fifty-eight  on  an  equal  area  of  its  lower  surface. 

Many  other  features  in  the  more  minute  structure  of  hygroph3rtes,  such 
as  the  red  and  silver  spots  on  variegated  leaves,  have  been  regarded 
as  favouring  the  exit  of  water.  We  must  leave  it  to  further  research 
to  discover  how  far  the  ingenious  and  suggestive  explanations  of  these 
phenomena  are  borne  out  by  facts  \ 

iv.  TROPOPHYTES, 

The  vegetation  of  districts  with  climates  alternately  damp  and  dry  or 
odd,  is  alternately  of  a  hygrophilous  and  of  a  xerophilous  character; 
it  is  therefore  tropophiUms.  The  equivalence  of  cold  and  diy  seasons  as 
regards  the  supply  of  water  to  plants 
has  caused  similar  adaptations  in  both 
cases. 

Most  tropophytes,  whether  of  an 
alternately  dry  and  moist  climate  or 
of  an  alternately  cold  and  hot  one, 
sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  their 
transpiring  organs  at  the  banning 
of  the  physiologically  dry  season. 
Many  herbaceous  plants  lose  all  their 
aubaj^l  parts,  and  merely  retain 
their  subterranean  ones,  which  trans- 
pire but  slightly.  Others  retain  only 
the  leafy  shoots  near  the  ground,  in 
the  form  of  rosettes  or  otherwise 
grouped.    Most  woody  plants  shed  their  leaves. 

Teriodically  foliaged  tropophilous  woody  plants  have  hygrophilous  leaves, 
but  xerophilous  axes  and  buds.  Stems  and  branches  are  protected  against 
drought  by  bark  or  by  thick  layers  of  cork,  buds  by  hard  and  often 
lacquered  scales.  In  the  case  of  evergreen  tropophilous  woody  plants, 
xerophOy  most  extend  to  the  foliage,  or  the  latter  would  perish  from  want 
of  water  in  the  dry  or  cold  season.  Such  tropophytes  are  therefore, 
except  for  their  young  shoots,  entirdy  xerophilous  in  construction ;  they  are, 
bowcvo;  distinguished  from  xerophytes  by  their  environment.  Examples 
from  our  own  flora  are  the  silver-fir  and  the  spruce  (not  the  really  xerophilous 
Scots  pine  of  dry  sandy  soil),  holly  (Fig.  28),  cowberry,  heather,  and  others. 

»  See  Suhl,  IV. 


Fio.  28.  Xerophilous  structure  in  Uie  . 
bU  iMf  of  a  tropophilous.  {jlaat.  Ilcx'Aiqai- 
fotinin.  After  StaU. 
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The  change  fram  tints  of  deq>  green  to  gre]ruh  brown,  from  dense 
masses  of  fresh  foliage  to  dry  loose  branches,  which  the  pgusage  from  a 
hj^proflililoiis  to  a  xerophilous  mode  of  life  calls  forth,  gives  a  very  similar 
ajipearance  to  all  tropophytic  districts,  in  spite  frequently  of  wide  physical 
differences  in  climate.  Tropical  luxuriance  of  jjrowth  is  by  no  means 
universal  in  the  tropics  ;  extensive  regions  in  the  interior  of  continents 
remind  one  by  the  physiognomy  of  their  vegetation,  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  more  of  Central  Europe,  tlian  of  the  overpowering  riciiness  of 
regions  near  the  coast  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  the  dry  season  especially 
is  not  at  all  unlike  a  German  winter  in  its  efiects  upon  the  covering  of 
vegetation  of  the  soil.  On  the  odier  hand,  many  extra-tropical  tracts  with 
mild  winters  and  abundant  rainfall,  such  as  the  West  of  New  Zealand,  or 
South  Chili,  possess  luxuriant  evergreen  forests  like  those  of  the  tropics. 
Thdre  the  climate  is  one  for  hygrophytes. 

Periodical  foliation  and  defoliation  is  indeed  particularly  characteristic 
of  tropophytic  districts,  for  the  defoliation  is  very  complete  and  foliation 
very  luxuriant  ;  but  these  phenomena  are  not  confined  to  such  districts. 
Many  xcrojiliytic  districts  also  possess  distinct  seasons,  which  are  likewise 
accompanied  by  the  shedding  and  renewal  of  the  foliage  ;  the  periodic 
change  is  then  however  less  obvious,  partly  because  the  number  of  evergreen 
woody  plants  is  greater,  partly  because  the  density  of  the  foliage  is  less. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  common  to  many  hygrophytic  districts,  but  then 
it  is  in  most  cases  confined  to  a  thinnii^  of  the  foliage  which  is  not  com- 
pletely died.  Besides,  the  phenomencMi  is  limited  to  a  mincwity  of  tSie 
trees,  except  in  districts  which,  like  East  Java,  are  climatically  allied  to 
tropophytic  districts  and  form  a  transition  stage  to  them.  Defoliation 
is  an  adaptation  to  a  physiologically  dry  period.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assign  as  the  invariable  cause  of  its  commencement  the  beginning 
of  an  insufficient  water-supply,  whether  due  to  the  drying  up  or  cooling 
down  of  the  soil.  However  obvious,  a  priori^  this  explanation  may  appear, 
it  is  as  yet  an  unpruven  hypothesis. 

2.  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS  OF  AQUATIC  PLANTS ». 

The  oecological  conditions  of  plant-life  in  the  liquid  medium  of  water  are 
evidently  different  from  those  of  plants  growing  in  the  air,  however  rich  in 
water-vajx)ur  this  may  be.  Aquatic  plants  in  fact  exhibit  a  series  of  peculiar 
characteristics  that  are  to  be  correlated  with  the  physic. il  properties  of  water 
in  the  licjuid  state.  On  the  other  hand,  many  characteristics  that  occur  in 
plants  growing  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere  are  more  markedly  exhibited  in 
aquatic  plants  also.  The  chemical  identity  of  water  in  the  liquid  and  the 
gaseous  condition  has  some  influence  !n  causing  such  conformity. 

'  H.  bchenck,  1-11 1  ;  Goebd,  op.  cit. 
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Many  terrestrial  plants  growing  accidentally  in  water  exhibit  only  slight 
deviations  from  their  normal  structure,  for  this  is  too  firmly  fixed  by 
heredity  to  yield,  in  the  first  generation,  to  new  influences.  Other  terrestrial 
plants  are  more  plastic  and  at  once  undergo  a  scries  of  modifications  owing 
to  which  their  structure  approaches  that  of  true  aquatic  plants.  Thus 
H.  Schenck  found  on  the  banks  of  a  pond,  which  had  overflowed,  some 
submerged  specimens  of  Cardaminepratensis  which  exiiibitod  the  following 
deviations  from  the  normal  terrestrial  form.  The  cauline  leaves,  normally 
sessile,  had  acquired  long  petioles,  their  segments  were  narrower,  their 
mesopbyll  was  thinner  and  devoid  of  palisade-cells,  their  cortex  was  thicker 
because  their  vascular  bundles  had  been  displaced  towards  the  centre 
(Fig.  2iyi,  the  sclerenchymatous  elements  richly  developed  in  the  terrestrial 
form  were  absent,  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  had  become  very  thin, 
the  vessels  were  greatly  reduced,  and  the  intercellular  spaces  enlarged. 
Tliese  modifications  are  to  a  great  extent  very  similar  to  those  induced 
by  water-vapour.  In  very  damp 
air  we  find  lengthening  of  the 
petk>le»  diminntioa  in  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  cell-waUs,  reduction  in 
the  development  of  veaseb  and 
palisade-cells,  and  an  increase  in 
the  air-containing  spaces.  Only 
two  characteristics,  which  arc 
not  very  prominent,  depend  on 
the  liquid  condition  of  the  water  : 
these  are  centripetal  displacement 
of  Iht  vascular  bundles  aad  the 
narrowing  of  the  leaf-segments.  TAts  represents  the  first  step  towards  the 
iremsfcrmiUian  of  a  terresiruU  pUmt  into  an  aquatic  plant. 

The  Cardamine  does  not  appear  able  to  hold  its  own  as  an  aquatic 
plant.  Its  plasticity  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Other  so-called 
amphibious  plants,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Polygonum  amphtbium» 
thrive  equally  well  as  aquatic  or  as  terrestrial  plants,  because,  owing  to 
a  high  degree  of  plasticity,  they  become  appropriately  modified  for  either 
medium. 

Aquatic  pliaticroi^avis  and  pteridopliytcs,  possibly  also  aquatic  tnosscs,  have 
criginatcd  from  plastic  terrestrial  plants  that  possessed  the  faculty  of  estab" 
Uskitig'  themselves  as  aquatic  plants.  Excepting  tfae  few  species  that  have 
remained  amphibious  tiieir  persistence  is  eventtuiUy  due  to  this  faculty, 
for,  crowded  out  hf  the  competition  of  terrestrial  plants,  they  have  taken 
fefi^e  in  tfae  water,  where  they  have  gradually  become  appropriately 
modified  and  have  lost  partially,  or  completely,  the  ability  to  thrive 
normally  upon  land.  .  . 


Fig.  H).  ( 'nrd.imiiiL-  |  ratctibig.  .*>teni  in  trans- 
vi  Tse  section.  ,  /  Ti  rrc?.tri.Tl  form.  />'  Arjuatic 
form.  HI  pith;  cortical  parenchyma ;  mr  ring 
of  mechanioU  tiMiie.  SUghthr  nuwoilied.  After 
U.Schoidc. 
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The  directions  in  which  the  modifying  influence  of  water  has  chiefly 
acted  are  as  follows;  enlargement  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shoots  by 
the  lengthening  or  subdivision  of  their  members,  suppression  or  diminution 
of  the  root-system  along  with,  it  may  be,  its  transformation  into  fixing 
organs,  weak  development  of  the  cuticle,  absence  or  reduction  in  number  of 
tiie  stomata,  displacement  «^  tiie  vascular  bundles  to  form  a  ^ntial  strand, 
peripheral  disposition  of  the  chlorenchyma.    In  still  waters  there  is 

besides,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution 
in  the  mechanical  elements  and 
an  increase  in  the  air  containing 
intercellular  spaces.  These  mo- 
difications are  not  so  noticeable 
in  actively  moving  water,  where 
also  the  relatively  large  ex- 
tension of  surface  is  less  pro- 
nounced. The  utility  of  these 
modifications  is  obvious.  It  is 
only  doubtful  whether  diey  are 
to  be  attributed  to  natural  selec-* 
tion  or  to  the  direct  influence 
of  water.  The  first  hint  in 
explanation  of  some  of  them 
comes  from  the  Cardamine  ac- 
cidentally growing  in  water,  in 
regard  to  which  there  can  be 
no  question  of  natural  selection. 
Trobably  both  groups  of  influ- 
ences, the  direct  and  the  indirect, 
have  acted  simultaneously. 

The  modifications  which  ex- 
istence in  water  induced  in 
plants  that  were  originally  ter- 
restrial are  only  in  part  attri- 
butable to  the  direct  action  of 
water.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a 
question  of  other  factors  of 
plant-life,  which  are  themselves 
modified  by  water.  Some  characteristics  of  aquatic  plants  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  light  in  water,  and  they  accordiriL^ly 
reappear  in  terrestrial  plants  growing  in  deep  shade;  in  illustration  of  this 
may  be  dted  the  peripheral  arrangement  of  the  chlorenchyma  and 
possibly  the  great  lengthening  of  parts  in  deep  water.  The  considerable 
extension  of  the  plant-surface,  and  the  abundance  of  air-containing  canals 


FlO,  30.  Kanunculns  fluitans.    1.  Aiiii.itic  !\)riii. 
a,  Tcncstml  form.   Two-thirds  natural  size. 
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in  members  (rhizomes,  roots)  from  which  such  canals  arc  constantly  absent 
in  terrestrial  plants,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  risk  of  want  of  oxygen  o\v  ing 
to  the  slow  diflusion  of  gas  in  water ;  these  canals  conduct  the  oxygen  set 
free  by  assimilation  into  tissues  that  are  not  green.  Plants  growing  in 
water  that  is  in  active  movement  and  consequently  richly  supplied  with  air, 


V 


■'V 


Flo.  31.  Ramncidas  flahant.  Tnuisvene  teetioo  of  a  segment  oi  a  leaf,   a  Aqoatic  fonn ; 
angoUied  90.  t  TeiteiUial  form ;  magnified  60.  After  H.  Schenck. 


such  as  the  Podosteinaccae  of  tropical  waterfalls  and  the  larger  surf-Algac, 
are  distinguished  from  terrestrial  plants  neither  by  a  large  development  of 
the  surface,  nor  by  the  possession  of  special  aerating  devices.  These 
phenomena  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  further  on'. 

The  other  characteristics  of  aquatic  plants  may  be  considered  as  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  water.  Three  of  them  are  characteristic  of  liquid 
water,  as  opposed  to  water- 
vapour :  first,  the  poverty'  in. 
or  absence  of,  stomata  which 
00  longer  function  as  in  air 
as  organs  for  the  interchange 
of  gases,  since  the  whole 
surface  of  an  aquatic  plant 
absorbs  and  emits  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  no 
transpiration  takes  place; 
secondly,  the  central  position 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in 
correspondence    with  the 

neoeasity  for  resisting  tensile  strains  ;  finally,  the  mucilage,  which  protects 
young  plants  against  loss  of  substance  by  diffusion  ^.  Other  peculiarities 
also  occur  in  a  less  pronounced  degree  in  damp  air.  namely,  the  reduction 
of  the  root-system,  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the  epidermal  tissues,  and  this 
reduction  is  correlated  with  the  absence  of  transpiration  in  water  and  with 
its  diminution  in  damp  air :  to  this  may  be  added  the  slight  development 


Fig.  3i.  Callitriche  stagnalis.  Transverse  section  of 
stem,  a  Terrestrial  form.  ^  Aquatic  form.  Magnified 
€7.  After  H.  Sebende. 


>  See  Part  I,  Chaii.  IV,  and  Part  III,  Sect.  V. 


*  Schillinib  op.  cit. 
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of  the  aderotic  elements,  which  however  shows  itself  only  in  still  water  and 
in  still  air. 

The  great  plasticity  which  rendered  possible  the  change  of  terrestrial 
plants  into  aquatic  plants  has  to  some  extent  been  inherited  by  descendants 
from  their  ancestors.  Most  phanerogamous  and  fern-like  aquatic  plants  can 
still  change  into  terrestrial  forms  approaching  ordinary  terrestrial  plants  in 
structure  (F*igs.  30-32).  Shorter  axes,  less  subdivided  leaves,  palisade- 
parenchyma,  stomata,  a  well-developed  cuticle,  and  centripetal  disposition 
of  the  chlorenchyma  distinguish  such  terrestrial  forms  from  aquatic  forms. 
But  many  of  the  characteristics  acquired  during  a  normal  life  in  water  have 
become  hereditary,  such  as  the  central  position  of  the  vascular  bundles. 
In  &ct  the  whole  structure  shows  unmistakably  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
somewhat  modified  aquatic  plants.  Such  deserters  from  the  water  generally 
remain  weakly,  and  rarely  or  never  blossom,  as  opposed  to  true  amphibious 
plants  in  which  it  is  precisely  the  terrestrial  form  that  displa}^  sexual 
activity  more  frequently  than  does  the  aquatic  form. 

Terrestrial  plants  that  have  been  transformed  into  aquatic  plants  com- 
prise only  a  small  section  of  the  whole  aquatic  flora.  Algae,  which  we 
have  not  \  et  considered,  preponderate  in  aquatic  vegetation,  and  arc  true 
aquatic  plants  whose  ancestral  forms  have  always  inhabited  water.  Even 
the  few  existing  terrestrial  Algae  are  more  dependent  on  liquid  water  than 
are  true  terrestrial  plants.  These  qualities  raider  Algae  less  suitable  than 
more  highly  oiganized  types  for  illustrating  the  difference  between  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  plants. 

3.  WATER  AND  REPRODUCTION ». 

A  plent&til  water-supply,  as  a  rule,  favours  the  development  of  the 
vegetative  organs ;  scarcity  of  water  brings  about  their  reduction.  On  the 
oontraiy,  the  prodiwHon  of  sexual  (frgans  ts  usually  impeded  hy  a  amsiderable 
sttf^  of  moisiure  and  favoured  by  drot^hU 

This  principle,  which  has  long  been  established  by  practical  operations, 
has  led  to  various  horticultural  artifices  for  the  production  of  a  rich  supply 
of  blossom.  Among  these,  for  instance,  is  the  art  of  root-pruning,  in  which 
a  trench  is  dug  around  the  plant  and  the  exposed  portion  of  the  root- 
system  cut  off.  In  Ceylon,  in  order  to  cause  the  vine  to  blossom,  the  roots 
are  for  a  time  partially  laid  bare.  Cereus  and  other  Cactaceac  bear  flowers 
more  plentifully  if  they  have  been  shrivelled  up  for  some  time,  than  after 
a  period  of  uninterrupted  turgescence.  Many  plants,  for  instance  certain 
species  of  Juncus,  blossom  only  in  a  relatively  dry  soil. 

Retarded  passage  of  water  through  the  vessels  leads  to  similar  results. 
If  a  twig  of  a  coffee-plant  be  broken  so  that  it  remains  attached  to  a  branch 

'  Numerous  references  in  boraucr,  rtlaiucnkr.inkheiten,  Vol.  I,  and  Moebius,  op.  cit. 
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only  by  a  portion  of  its  wood,  it  produces  mon  Howers  and  eventually 
mote  fruit  than  an  uninjured  tw^'.  Sugai^cane  infected  with  the  serefa- 
disease  having  its  vessels  obstructed  by  mucilage  always  blossoms  after 

a  short  time. 

Moebius  has  devoted  some  instructive  experiments  to  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  moisture  on  the  sexual  processes.  Me  cultivated  in  pots 
specimens  of  Phalaris  canariensis,  Rorago  officinalis,  and  Andropogon 
Ischaemum,  in  some  cases  watering  them  plentifully,  and  in  others  just 
sufficiently  to  maintain  life.  In  every  case  flowering  was  signally  favoured 
by  drought.  Plants  that  were  kept  moist  did  not  as  a  rule  produce  a  single 
flower  during  the  progress  of  die  experiment 

To  the  same  group  of  phenomena  belongs  M^Hesner's  observation,  accord- 
ing to  which,  in  saturated  air,  CapselU  Bursa-pastoris  bore  only  a  few 
stunted  blossoms  and  Taraxacum  none  at  all,  whereas  the  vegetative  shoots 
of  both  these  plants  developed  with  extraordinary  luxuriance. 

Finally,  aquatic  plants  are  highly  instructive  in  this  respect.  Most 
aquatic  phanerogams  remain  flowerless  if  a  considerable  depth  of  water 
hinders  the  emergence  of  fertile  sh(X)ts.  Thus,  AHsma  Plantago,  Sagittaria, 
Isnardia,  Hippuris,  Elatine  Alsinastrum,  Littorella,  and  others,  remain 
sterils  whenever  they  are  completely  submerged.  Many  amphibious 
species,  such  as  Marsilea  and  Pilularia,  develop  their  sporangia  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so,  on  their  terrestrial  forms.  Subular&i  aquatica  is  deistogamous 
when  submerged.  On  the  other  hand,  vegetative  multiplication  takes 
place  in  aquatic  plants  to  a  very  great  extent.  Thus,  in  a  few  years*  time, 
our  waters  were  overrun  by  the  water-pest  Elodea  canadensis,  developed  by 
means  of  its  severed  branches. 

The  Algae,  forming  by  far  the  greatest  class  of  water-plants,  complete 
their  sexual  and  asexual  reproduction  under  water.  They  are  plants  whose 
ancestral  forms  were  already  aquatic  plants,  and  thc\-  have  always  remained 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  drought.  Yet  in  some  of  the  more 
amphibious  Algae  the  favourable  influence  of  drought  in  sexual  reproduction 
has  been  observed  ;  for  instance,  by  Kiebs  in  Vaucheria. 

Those  aquatic  plants  that  have  sprung  from  terrestrial  forms,  as  is  the 
case  with  phanerogams  and  the  higher  cryptogams,  have  accommodated 
themselves  fully  to  water  as  regards  their  vegetative  activity ;  but,  as 
r^rds  sexual  reproduction,  th^  have  with  few  exceptions  remained 
subaSrial  plants,  and  this  condition  has  induced  wonderful  adaptations, 
such  as  the  oft-described  pollination  of  Vallisneria  spiralis,  which  has  ever 
been  a  theme  for  poets.  Only  a  few  forms,  for  example  Ccratophj  llum, 
Naias,  Isoctcs,  a  few  mosses,  and  especially  the  marine  phanerogams,  pass 
every  stage  of  their  development  under  water,  for  which  reason  special 
adaptations  in  relation  to  the  liquid  environment  are  induced.  Many 

'  Ernst  after  Moebius,  op.  cit. 
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plants,  also,  that  form  their  sexual  organs  under  water  are  fertile  in  shallow 
water,  but  sterile  in  deep  water  where  their  vegetative  growth  is  luxuriant; 
we  see  this  in  Potamogeton  rufescens,  several  of  the  Podostemaceae,  Isoetes, 
and  other  plants.  This  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  light,  as  the  production 
of  most  flowetB  is  arrested  when  the  light  is  weak 

A  flowing  movement  of  the  water  also  impedes  the  formation  of  flowers, 
for  instance  in  Potamogeton  pectinatus.  From  Klebs'  researches  on  various 
Al^ae,  it  appears  impossible  that  the  cause  of  this  should  be  the  weakening 
of  the  light  by  bubbles  of  air.  The  phenomenon  has  not  yet  been 
explained. 

4.  WATER  AND  THE  DISPERSAL  OF  SEEDS. 

The  species  of  plants  that  Inhabit  watetB  and  shores  frequently  have  con- 
trivances in  the  construction  of  their  fruits  or  seeds  enabling  them  to  float 
for  a  long  time  and  thus  facilitating  their  dispersal  by  water-currents.  In 
highly  adapted  cases  such  fruits  or  seeds  possess  various  floating  organs, 

rarely  in  the  form  of  a  floating  bladder  with  a  water- 
tight wall,  as  in  Morinda  citrifolia  (Fig.  33),  more 
frequently  in  that  of  floating  tissue,  formed  by  a  thick 
husk,  the  cells  of  which  contain  air,  often  with  air-spaces 
intervening,  as  in  fruits  of  Cocos  nucifera,  Ccrbcra 
Odollani,  Barringlonia   spcciosa,  Terminalia  Catappa 
(Fig.  34},  Calophyllum  Inophyllum  (Fig.  35),  seeds  of 
Cycas  circinalis.   Yet  many  floating  fruits  and  seeds, 
Fic.  33.  a  Moruida    among  whlch  are  some  that  remain  for  a  long  time 
umbeiista :  stone,  not    ou  the  watcr,  for  lustauce  Heritlera  littoralls,  altc^ther 
?^raKi«^SfeUb':   dispense  with  any  particular  kind  of  adaptation  and  owe 
•tone  with  n  rt.«ting    their  low  speclfic  gravity  to  SA  alr-cotttainlng  Water-tight 

bladder:  natural  size.  Jy^      *  ... 

rTheiameiiiacntticd.    space  between  the  pericarp  and  the  seed,  or  between 

the  seed-coat  and  the  kernel  of  the  seed,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  inland  fruits  and  seeds  which  have  no  connexion  with 

the  water  -. 

I'Vuits  or  seeds  possessed  of  prolonged  floating  capacity  arc  frequent 
in  the  littoral  flora,  particularly  of  tropical  coasts,  where  they  arc  often 
of  considerable  size  and  have  great  diversity  of  form,  within  the  few 
recorded  types. 

The  great  importance  of  marine  currents  in  regard  to  the  dispersal 
of  seeds  was  first  recognized  in  the  case  of  tropical  fruits  and  seeds  by 
Linnaeus,  who  found  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  tropical  American 
flora  on  the  Norway  coast,  whither  they  had  evidently  been  brought  by  the 

*  See  Part  I,  Chap.  III. 

'  Schiinp'  r  IV.  Numerous  figures  of  floating  fiuits  and  seeds  will  be  Iband  in  this 
book;  sec  particularly  Plate  VI 1. 
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Gulf  Stream  from  the  West  Indies.  More  recently  the  great  importance  of 
marine  currents  in  introducing  plants  to  coasts  and  islands  was  proved 
hy  investigations  relating  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  carried  on 
fay  Hemsley,  Treubj  Guppy,  and  myself.  I  wrote  on  the  spot  the  following 
description  of  the  appearance  of  fruits  and 
seeds  thrown  up  by  the  sea  at  Tjilatjap,  in 
South  Java : — 

• 

*  The  brood  sandy  shore  is  quite  free  from  vegeta> 
tion  and  nearly  bare.  Except  for  a  few  fruits  recently 
thrown  up  by  the  surf,  together  with  shells  and  'frag- 
ments of  pumice  coming  from  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa, 
it  is  strewn  only  with  the  fruits  "of  Spinifcx  squarrosus, 
which  are  either  bounding  and  roHing  along  urged  by 
the  wind,  or  lie  sh(ntly  clipped  and  half-buried  in  the 
sand.  Behind  the  shore,  some  low  dunes  stand  up 
sharply,  and  are  overgrown  with  bluish'  Spinifez.  At 
the  foot  of  these  dunes  lies  the  marine  drift,  carried 
thither  by  the  wind  or  by  high  tides,  in  the  furm  of 
long  sharply-defined  strips,  resembling  heaps  of  dung, 
on  which  many  seeds  have  germinated.  The  drift 
consists  chiefly  of  brown  herbaceous  or  woody  frag- 
ments of  various  species,  which,  excepting  the  Spini* 
fax,  are  difticuh  to  identify,  of  pieces  of  pumice,  coral, 
shells,  and  finally  of  fruits  and  seeds,  which,  wherever 

the  drift-heaps  are  specially  thick,  have  partly  begun  to  germinate  and  cover  them 
with  a  fresh  green  vordure.  Many  of  those  fruits  and  seeds  come  from  plants  that 
one  might  look  for  in  vain  in  the  neighbourhood ;  som^  at  any  rate,  must  have  come 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Noesa  Kambmigan,  but  I  cannot  decide  whence 

the  others  have  come. 

'  Many  of  the  fruits  look  nearly  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 
fallen  from  the  tree,  for  instance  those  of  Barringtonia 
speciosa.  Others  bear  traces  of  a  long  journey,  and  have 
been  rubbed  nearly  out  of  all  recognition ;  their  husks  aie 
covered  with  Serpioila,  or  perforated  like  a  sieve,  or  inhalrited 
by  a  colony  of  Cirripedes ;  many,  such  as  Carapa  and  Cooos, 
have  been  hollowed  out  by  animals. 

'The  most  numerous  of  all  these  fniits  are  those  of  Ilcritiera 
littoralis,  and  they  are  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  their 
gnat  site.  Abundant  likewise  are  the  large  fruits  of  Ceriieni 
Odollam,  quite  stripped  of  their  green  husks  and  partially  of 
their  parenchyma,  and  displaying  the  bared  tough  fibrous 

coat  surrounding  the  cndocarp  (here  forming  tlie  floating  tissue)  which  is  almost 
>vater-tight.  Further  ancstiiig  the  attention  arc  coconuts  covered  only  with  the 
remains  of  their  fibrous  husks,  and  usually  with  one  side  perfocated  by  a  round  hole 
through  which  some  unknown  creature  has  eaten  its  fill  of  the  seed  that  has  almost 


Fig.  34.  Terminalia  Catappa. 
Drift-frnit.  Natnnl  sice. 
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Fig.  35.  Calophyl- 
lam  Inophyllwn.  Stene 
of  fruit  opened  and 
exhibiting  the  floating 
tiMaCi  Natnml  ajie. 
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entirely  disappeared.  The  ribbed  fruits  of  Nipa  fruticans  also  abound  :  the  wrinkled 
fruits  of  a  Canarium  <>r  merely  their  remnants  in  the  form  of  stones  ;  the  large 
mitrc-shapcd  fruits  of  Barringtunia  speciosa^  as  well  a:>  the  oblong  ones  of  B.  cxcclsa 
and  the  much  raiaUer  fruits  of  a  third  spedes  not  determined ;  the  boat'^haped 
stones  of  Terminalia  Catappa  (Fig.  34),  often  much  worn  by  friction  and  with  the 
thicic  husk  infested  with  several  Icinds  of  creatures,  especially  Cirripedes;  the 
irregularly  angled  seeds  of  Carapa  obovata  looking  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  bottle- 
cork,  their  husks  being  also  perforated  or  j^nawed  ;  the  large  angrilar  seeds  of 
Pangium  edule ;  the  globular  stones  of  Calophyllum  Inophyllum  (Fig.  351;  fruits 
of  various  Pandani ;  pods  of  Ponganiia  glabra  and  of  Cynometra  caulifolia ;  the  grey 
irregularly  rounded  seeds  of  Caesalinnia  BonducelU^  the  flat  dark  ones  of  a  Dioclea, 
the  oblong  ones  of  a  species  of  Erythrina ;  the  seedlings  of  a  Bruguiera.  By  care> 
iiilly  searching,  a  number  of  smaller  fruits  and  seeds  may  be  found,  such  as  the 
stones  of  Lumnitzera  raconosa  Of  L.  cocdnea,  those  of  Scyphiphora,  and  the  seeds 
of  Ipomoea  I'cs-caprae. 

'  In  most  cases,  even  when  the  fruits  arc  much  attrited,  the  seeds  are  quite  sound, 
and  germination  has  apparently  ahready  commenced  in  some  of  them ;  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  striking  diflerence  between  diflferent  species  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  various  degrees  <^  durability  of  the  germinating  power.  Of  coconut 
palms,  oaks  or  Canarium,  there  arc  no  young  plants,  and  the  seedlings  of  Heriticra 
are  few  in  comparison  with  the  vast  number  of  its  drifted  fruits.  Somewhat  more 
numerous  are  the  seedlings  of  Barringtonia  speciosa  and  another  species  of  the 
same  genus,  much  more  so  than  of  CSIophyllum  Inophyllum,  Cerbera  OdoUam, 
and  Cmupa,  and  commonest  of  all  are  those  of  Ipomoea  Pes>caiN«e  and  of  various 
Leguminosae.  Seedlings  of  species,  the  ungerminated  seeds  of  wfakh  I  did  not 
discover,  arc  \  r  ry  iniiTierous,  espedally  those  of  Ricinus  communis  and  of  several 
other  Euphorbiaceae.' 

The  littoral  flora  includes  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  wide- 
spread species,  which  are  often  cosmopolitan  within  their  climatic  zones, 
and  which  owe  their  extensive  area  of  distribution  to  marine  currents, 
as  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  theur  aeedlinga  on  heaps  of  drift  and  by 
invest^tiont  into  the  floating  capacity  and  germinating  power  of  drift- 
seeds. 

Investigations  which  I  carried  out  as  to  the  duration  of  the  floating  capacity  of  the 
seeds  of  various  Malayan  littoral  plants  in  water  containing  3^  %  of  sslt  had  to  be 
hitermpted  before  all  the  seeds  had  sunk.  Seeds  ol  Snriana  maritima  floated  for 

143  days,  those  of  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  f  :  121  days.    Other  seeds  or  indehiscent 

fruits  floated  from  10  to  70  days  and  then  sank.  Investigations  by  Guppy  at 
Buiieniorg,  which  had  also  to  be  stopped  after  53  days,  proved  that  the  germinating 
power  of  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  was  unimpaired  after  40-53  days. 

The  dispersal  of  littoral  plants  by  marine  currents  has  been  deomidtt* 
able  importance  in  establishing  plants  on  islands  and  coasts  not  merely  in 
the  past  but  at  the  present  day,  as  Treub  was  able  definitely  to  prove 
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when  he  visited  the  Krakatoa  group  of  islands  about  three  years  after  the 
wdl-known  eruption  had  completely  destro3fed  thdr  v^tation.  Numbers 
of  drift-seeds  were  then  l3ring  on  the  shore  and  many  plants  that  had 
evidently  ^rung  from  such  seeds  were  already  growing,  forming  the  com- 
mencemcnt  of  a  littoral  flora  agreeing  in  composition  with  that  found 
in  other  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  which  in  this  respect  show 
a  remarkable  uniformity. 
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HEAT 

1.  General  Cenaldentioiie.  Heat  and  the  stnicture  of  plants.  Eflects  of  a  cold 

dinvi;--  the  fonn  and  lie  of  leaves.  The  three  cardinal  points.  Phaenology. 
a.  Zero  Points  of  Plant-life.  i.  Lower  Zero  Points.  Power  of  resisting  cold.  Death 
by  cold  often  due  to  drought.  The  coldest  points  on  the  earth,  ii.  Upper  Zero  Points. 
Power  of  letiating  heat.  Sachi^  reiearches.  Hot  afMringt.  H^est  observed  tem- 
peratores  in  soil  and  air.  3.  Cardinal  Points  of  the  Functions  of  Planta.  The 
harmonic  optimum.  The  absolute  optimum.  The  oecological  optimum.  Fluctuations 
of  the  harmonic  optimum  during  development.  The  oecological  optima  of  a  pcach- 
tice.  Cardinal  points  of  genmnation.  Gemination,  growth,  asslroilation,  and  respira- 
tiOD  at  low  temperatures.  Useful  low  temperatures.  Eftects  of  cold  on  sexual 
rqnoduction.  4.  Acclimatiaation.  Transference  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate  and 
the  rev'crse.  Schuebelei's  and  A.  de  Candolle's  researches.  H.  Mayr  on  the  acclimatiza- 
tion of  forest  trees. 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  predominating^  part  (dayed  by  temperature  in  regard 

to  the  distribution  of  plants,  the  action  of  temperature  is  not  placed  in 
this  book  at  the  head  of  the  factors  determining  plant-distribution,  because 
the  existence  of  such  action  on  vegetable  oi^anisms  is  less  clearly  recogniz- 
able than  is  that  of  water.  We  can  directly  observe  the  in^^ress  of  water 
into  a  plant  and  its  egress,  we  can  explain  physiologically  the  etiects 
caused  by  these,  and  we  can  follow  the  transpiration-current  along  its 
course  ;  whereas  the  action  of  heat  is  carried  on  in  the  molecular  region  of 
die  protoplasm  beyond  our  ken,  and  is  visible  to  us  only  in  its  final  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  accderation,  retardation  or  complete  cessation  of 
ph>'siologicaI  processes.  The  oecological  phenomena  display  similar  dif- 
ferences. Protective  adaptations  against  a  want  or  superfluity  of  water 
are  within  our  power  of  observation,  those  against  cold  and  heat  are 
entirely  be3^nd  them.  We  can  direct^  see  whether  any  plant  naturally 
inhabits  a  diy  or  a  moist  station,  but  not  whether  it  belongs  to  the  flora 
of  a  cold  or  warm  climate.  Indeed  plants  from  hot  deserts  frequently 
have  a  strong  resemblance  in  habit  to  those  of  polar  zones. 

Attempts  have,  however,  recently  been  made  to  establish  some  distinguishing 
points  between  individual  plants  belonging  to  species  growing  respectively  in 
hijgh  alpine  or  polar,  and  in  temperate  dimates.    Thus  Lindberg  writes  as 
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follows*:  *Most  kinds  of  moss  growing  here  [Spitzbergen]  are  forms  which  are 
more  or  less  imperfect  and  injured  by  fh>st.  In  Act,  tliey  snffiu'  greatly  from  the 
rigour  of  the  climate,  for  the  whole  plant  usually  assumes  a  dark  tint ;  the  stems 
become  shorter,  more  richly  branched  and  more  caespitosc  than  usual ;  the  leaves 
also  arc  modified  in  shape  and  direction  of  growth,  and  are  more  crowded,  shorter, 
less  poinUd,  and  more  erect  or  adpressed  and  concave;  in  addition  tlicy  are 
frequently  white  or  tranqiarent  at  the  tip,  because  the  chlorophyll  is  frozen;  if  in 
the  well-developed  plant  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  be  continued  into  a  long  hair-like 
termination,  here  it  may  be  that  it  seldom  protrudes  faqrond  the  leaf-tip.'  Similar 
observations  were  made  by  Berggren':  'As  regards  mosses,  the  characteristics  are, 
that  the  leaves  are  broader,  very  often  concave,  and  have  a  tendency  to  form  hood- 
like tips.  ...  It  is  quite  the  exception  to  hnd  mosses  that  are  distributed  from  the 
temperate  zone  up  as  far  as  Spitzbergen,  which  have  not  ahorterand,  in  consequence, 

relattvdy  broad  leaves. .  . .  Sometimes  the  mafgin  of  the 
leaf  is  l>ent  back  as  well,  and  its  teeth  disappear.' 

Kjellman  gives  similar  results  for  several  plants  of 
a  higher  order,  and  refers  to  the  cones  of  Picea  excelsa 
and  the  leaves  of  a  few  Ericaceae.  There  is,  he  says, 
the  same  tendency  as  in  mosses  for  the  leaves  to  become 
broader  and  shorter  and  to  have  any  irr^lari^  in  their 
nuuiia  removed. 

Further  research  must  decide  how  fkr  these  modifica- 
tions depend  directly  on  temperature. 

Warming'  observed  in  Junipcrus  communis  (Fig.  36), 
as  well  as  in  Lycopodium  annotinum  and  L.  Sclago, 
a  tendency  to  bear  leavea  which  are  straightcr  and 
adpressed  and  do  not  stand  olT  from  the  stem  as  is 
elsewhere  the  case.  He  considered  this  to  be  a  method 
of  protection  against  transpiration.  During  winter  many 
species  of  pines  resemble  such  'cold  forms,'  as  their 
needles  become  raised  and  pressed  against  the  stem. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  effects  produced  by  drought  *. 


Fid  36*  Jooi{>«TU8  com- 
■Oliis,  A  The  form  nana 
of  a  cold  diBttte.  B  The 
commoa  ferm.  After  Wann- 
ing. 


Ev«y  plant  can  live  only  at  temperatures  lying  between  two  extreme 
degrees,  which  are  more  or  less  far  apart,  and  arc  termed  respectively  its 
upper  and  lower  zero  points.  The  overstepping  of  cither  of  these  limits, 
-sooner  or  later,  but  at  the  latest  within  two  or  three  days,  results  in  the 
death  of  the  plant.  The  zero  points  vary  for  different  species  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  individual  plants  of  one  species,  provided  they  have  grown  in 
nearly  similar  envuronments,  have  the  same  zero  points.  7 he  absolute 
extremes  of  plant-life  are  not  identical  with  those  of  all  Us  funetums.  Each 
function  has  its  own  extremes^  and  at  a  certain  degree  of  temperature  its 
optimum.    There  are,  then,  three  cardinal  points  or  d^prees.   Like  the 


'  LinJbcrg,  op.  cit.  p.  536. 

*  Warming,  op.  dt.  p.  114  and  Figs.  13-14. 


*  herggren,  op.  cit,  p.  17. 

*  Johow,  op.  dt. 
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extremes,  the  optimum  of  each  function  is  characteristic  for  each  species, 
and  stands  the  higher  the  more  the  minimum  corresponds  to  a  higher 

temperature. 

The  data  indicated  above  form  the  only  basis  for  research  into  the  injluince 
of  temperature  on  the  distributicn  and  mode  of  life  of  plant-species. 

In  opposition  to  the  only  scientific  interpretation  of  the  efiecta  of  temperature 
whieh  J.  Sachs  established  by  careful  experiment^  fkamok^^  assumes  much 
simpler  relations  between  heat  and  plaiu-Iife,  as  according  to  its  teaching  there 

is  a  direct  connexion  between  the  development  of  the  plant  and  the  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer.  Thus,  in  order  to  ascertam  the  amount  of  heat  required 
by  an  annual  plant,  the  mean  temperatures,  or  also  the  maximum  temperatures, 
firom  the  sowing  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed  on  those  days  on  which  they  exceed 
zero  centigrade^  are  added  together.  The  sum  of  these  tonperatures  for  one  and 
the  same  species  should  be  identical  for  any  climate.  This  theory,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  is  not  confirmed  by  facts.  The  sum  of  the  temperatures 
of  the  individual  physiological  processes  is  calculated  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of 
the  whole  total.  For  perennial  plants  the  temperatures  are  usually  reckoned  from 
the  first  of  January,  and  not  fimn  tfie  dale  of  gnrmlmttioa. 

Further  discusnon  is  hardly  necessary  to  idiow  that  phaenology  cannot  lead  to 
exact  results.  Independently  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  choice  of  the  degrees 
of  temperature  and  the  date  of  commencing  the  calculation,  this  theory  absolutely 
ignores  the  facts  that  degrees  of  temperature  are  not  physiologically  equivalent  -  that 
in  some  cases  35°  or  30'  are  less  favourable  than  25°  or  20",  but  resemble  in  their 
efiects  10*  or  15"— that  different  oi^ns  and  functions  require  very  different  amounts 
of  heat,  that  unfavourable  temperatures  cause  subsequent  inhibition,  and  that  other 
fiMtors  besides  heat,  e^Mdally  humidity,  co-operate  and  intervene.  We  need  not, 
then,  be  surprised  if  there  is  very  little  accord  in  phaenological  observations,  and 
that  the  utmost  one  can  do  is  to  admit  their  having  a  certain  importance  for  purely 
descriptive  geographical  botany  in  the  characterization  of  certain  districts.  No 
importance,  on  the  other  hand,  need  be  assigned  to  the  theoretical  views,  nor  to  the 
sum  total  of  temperatures. 

Physiological  researches  r^arding  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
vital  processes  of  plants  are  unfortunately  not  yet  numerous.  Particularly 
necessary  is  it  to  determine  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  the  optima 
of  plants  that  are  much  more  dependent  on  definite  conditions  of  heat  than 
are  most  of  the  types  already  investigated.  Infcn  niation  on  these  points, 
for  instance,  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  the  tropics,  polar  zones,  or  alpine 
heights.  Only  on  the  basis  of  a  great  number  of  exact  data  can  we  hope 
to  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  connexion  between  temperature  and 
plant-life  in  different  climates.  The  few  observations  relating  to  the 
subject,  and  others  which  throughout  require  critical  confirmation,  aie  given 
in  Uie  following  pages. 

*  See  Hoflfaiann,  <^  dt 
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2.  ZERO  POINTS  OF  PLANT-LIFE. 

i.  LOWER  ZERO  POINTS  OF  PLANT-LIFE. 

The  different  capacity  of  different  species  to  withstand  low  temperatures 
is  well  known.  Thus  Molisch  found  that  a  number  of  tropical  plants  died 
of  cold  at  temperatures  of  +2°  to  +5°C.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flora  of  Yakutsk  and  Verkhoyansk  includes  a  couple  of  hundred  plants  that 
can  withstimd  —  60*  C.  In  fact,  dtflerent  plants  appear  capable  of  supporting 
the  freezing  of  their  cell-sap  to  very  different  extents,  so  that  there  is 
a  strong  selective  Mgnificance  attached  to  temperatures  sightly  less  than 
o^'G.  In  the  case  of  tropical  plants,  freezing  generally  means  freezing 
to  death,  whilst  the  plants  of  the  temperate  and  the  cold  zones,  at  any 
rate  perennials,  may  be  frozen  into  lumps  of  ice  without  dying.  In  such 
cases,  thawing  is  more  dangerous  than  freezing,  as,  if  it  proceeds  too 
rapidly,  it  kills  more  plants  or  plant-parts  than  the  most  intense  cold. 

Only  in  a  few  areas  are  the  climadc  conditions  such  that  the  vegetation  must  be 

able  to  endure  without  iniur\'  a  repeated  succession  of  frosts  and  rapid  thaws. 
Thus  Kihlman  described  'the  extraordinary  power  of  withstanding  severe  and 
rapid  oscillations  of  temperature  and  thus  passing  the  freezing-point  several  times 
within  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  chief  characteristic'  of  the  stunted  v^tation  of 
the  tundras  in  Russian  Lapbmd.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  veiy  high  mountain 
r^lions.  So  alpine  plants  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps,  for  instance 
Ranunculus  glacialis  and  Gcntiana  nivalis,  whilst  in  full  blossom,  pass  the  nights 
in  a  completely  frozen  state,  and  during  daytime  are  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
insulation. 

Microscopic  observation  of  frozen  plant-parts  shows  that  the  intercellular 
spaces,  normally  filled  with  air,  contain  ice-crystals,  which  were  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  cell-sap  of  neighbouring  cells.  The  loss  of  water  thus 
occasioned,  in  very  many  cases,  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  death,  since, 
as  jMiillcr-Thurgau  has  shown,  it  would  also  cause  death  if  the  tempera- 
ture were  favourable.  But  apart  from  this,  as  may  be  ini^rred  from  Molisch's 
observations,  cold  exerts  a  directly  injurious  influence  on  the  protoplasm. 

Those  parts  of  plants  that  contain  little  water,  as  well  as  plants  that 
can  endure  great  drought  without  injury,  are  particularly  endowed  with 
the  power  of  withstanding  cold.  Thus,  in  some  experiments  made  by 
C.de  CandoUe  and  R.  Pictet,  certain  dry  seeds  were  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  —  Ho'C.  without  any  injury  to  their  p^erminating  power,  whereas  seeds 
swollen  in  water  were  killed  by  temperatures  much  nearer  to  the  freezing- 
point.  Spores  of  fungi  and  of  other  cryptogams  also  show  a  similar  pow  er 
of  resistance  to  cold  ;  so  do  plants  whose  vegetative  organs  can  withstand 
a  high  degree  of  desiccation  without  injury. 

Death  from  cold  is  undoub^Uy  in  very  many  caus  a  result  of  the 
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want  of  water,  and  not  of  the  loiv  temper atwrt,  H.  Mayr '  states  quite 
correctly :  '  One  is  surprised  to  find  what  low  temp)enitures  a  woody  plant 
sheltered  from  the  wind  cm  endure,  provided  the  air  is  fairly  moi-^t  or 
transpiration  naturally  restricted,  as  is  the  case  under  dense  forest,  in  an 
insular  climate,  in  narrow  mountain-  or  river-valleys ;  on  the  other  hand, 
most  plants  arc  more  sen- 
sitive to  winter  frost  the 
drier  the  air  is ;  nine-tenths 
of  the  casesreported  of  dam- 
age by  frost  durii^  wtoter 
are  really  phenomena  due 
to  desiccation,  owing  to  the 
interference  with  or  stop- 
par^e  of  the  movement  of 
water  b>'  frost.  Thus  also 
pcrba})s  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction may  be  ex- 
plained, that  many  plants 
have  been  termed  '  hardy ' 
in  a  notoriously  colder 
climate,  yet  are  conddered 
'  tender  *  in  a  notoriously 
milder  one ;  probably  the 
plants  in  the  former  lo- 
calities were  growing  in 
moistcr  air  or  were  shel- 
tered from  evaporation, 
while  the  tender  plants  of 
the  warmer  cUniate  bad 
to  contend  against  both 
drought  and  frost' 

Irrespective  of  seeds  and 
spores,  it  is  not  yet  k««™  ^.Ojg;_g5hU«ij>«» 

which  species  of  plants  are    after  wioter  wm  over.  Natnralsiae.  After^Kjellouui. 

least  sensitive  to  frost  and 

what  degrees  of  cold  they  can  support  without  injury.  But  certain  observa- 
tions relating  to  arctic  plants  prove  that  the  degree  of  cold  may  be 
extraordinarily  low.  Thus  Kjellman,  who  as  botanist  accompanied  the 
*Vega'  expedition,  makes  the  following  statement  regarding  Cochlearia 
fenestrata  (Fig.  37): 

'There  are  few  places  on  earth  where  the  winters  sre  so  severe  as  the  spot  <m 
which  the  **  Vega  "  expedition  passed  the  winter.  The  cold  was  very  persistent,  and 

*      Mayr,  op.  cit  368. 
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the  temperature  went  below  -46'C.  The  individual  in  question  grew  on  the  top 
of  a  fairly  high  sand  hillock  near  Pittlekaj,  exposed  to  the  constant  and  cutting 
north  or  north-eaat  wind.  It  had  commenced  to  blossom  in  the  summer  of  tZjS, 
but  its  blossoming  was  fiur  from  bemg  completed  vihtn  the  winter  came  on  and 
stoiq;>ed  ftuther  progress.  Its  system  of  flowers  consequently  included  flowen-buds 
in  various  stages  of  development,  recently  opened  flowers,  blown  flowers,  and  some 
more  or  less  ripened  fruits.  Only  an  insignificant  shrivelled  remnant  of  the  basal 
rosette  of  leaves  remained,  but  the  upper  leaves  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  In  this 
condition  the  plant  was  overtalcen  by  winter,  and  exposed  to  its  utmost  rigour. 
We  might  wdl  believe  that  it  roust  have  been  killed,  and  especially  that  the  tender 
flowering  parts  which  were  attacked  during  their  development  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  frost  and  so  prevented  from  developing  further.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  When  the  summer  of  1879  began,  the  plant  continued  its  growth 
from  the  point  at  which  it  had  been  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter ;  the  flower- 
buds  opened,  and  from  the  axiis  of  the  fresh  upper  stem- leaves  fresh  inflorescences 
sprouted  fortii.* 

The  fact  that  the  coldest  known  places  on  the  earth  lie  within  the 
Siberian  forest-district  is  sufficient  to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that  \  cgetative 
organs  can  endure  without  injury  temperatures  lower  than  those  observed 
by  Kjellmaii ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  contraty  to  a  widespread  but 
unsupported  view,  that  tree-growth  is  by  no  means  excluded  by  prolonged 
and  severe  winter-temperatures.  Within  the  district  just  mentioned  is 
included,  for  instance,  Yakutsk,  where  the  thermometer  not  infrequently 
sinks  to  -  6 2°  C.,  and  Verkhoyansk,  which  is,  if  possible,  still  colder.  Details 
concerning  the  temperature  of  the  latter  place  are  given  in  the  following 
teble: 


TEMPERATURE  AT  VERKHOYANSK  (SIBERIA). 
67°  34'      135°  51'     107  meten  above  sea4eveL 

Avcn^  Eiljciiici* 


Mean. 

Mid* 

Max. 

December 

-6i'9 

-28.7 

January  .      .  . 

-SI'S 

-  64-1 

-31-5 

February        .  . 

-  46*2 

-60.5 

-24-3 

March 

-35-3 

-55-7 

-16^ 

April 

-33< 

May 

-  I'l 

-  i7-a 

ii'9 

June 

9.4 

-0.7 

22-4 

July        .      .  . 

iS< 

5-0 

August 

9i 

30-1 

September      .  . 

<M 

-10.3 

I9<4 

October  .       ,  , 

-i8>i 

-367 

-  1-2 

November       .  , 

-39.7 

-54.4 

-  140 

.  /  -  far  as  is  ktKKvti,  at  no  place  on  the  earth  is  the  ten^irature  so  loiv 
that  no  plant  can  withstand  it.   The  alleged  complete  absence  of  all 
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terrestrial  vegetation  in  the  antarctic  polar  zones  is  not  due  to  an 
absolutely  greater  cold  there— for  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  so  low 
as  in  the  north  polar  zones^but  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature 
remains  low,  and  almost  constantly  under  the  minimum  of  the  essential 

functions. 

Kjcllman  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  contrivances  which  might  be 
consider ctl  as  protective  against  cold  are  wanting  in  many  arctic  plants,  for 
instance  in  the  above-mentioned  Cochlearia  fenestrata.  Indeed,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  polar  vegetation  is  externally  no  better  protected  against  cold 
than  that  of  temperate  zones.  We  may  expand  this  statement  and  say : 
Our  present  powers  of  investigation  do  not  enable  us  to  recogtiize  in  plants 
any  special  proieeHw  means  ^amst  cold*  The  capacity  of  withstanding 
intense  cold  is  a  ^>ecific  property  of  the  protoplasm  of  certain  plants,  and 
is  quite  unassbted  by  protective  means  that  are  external,  that  is  to  say, 
outside  the  micellae  tA  the  protoplasm.  In  Central  Europe  die  absence  of 
external  protective  means  against  tiie  cold  may  also  be  demonstrated; 
it  is  sufficient  to  look  at  any  meadow  or  during  a  frost.  There  we 
can  find  such  delicate  plants  as  Bellis  perennis  Stcllaria  media,  and  the 
like,  frozen  hard  and  brittle  as  glass.  These  plants  arc  exposed,  quite  naked 
as  it  were,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  not  protected  against 
the  attacks  of  frost  by  any  hairy  tomentum,  by  any  corky  integument, 
not  even  by  a  thick  cuticle*  When  the  thaw  comes,  the  plants  continue 
to  grow  undisturbed.  They  are  quite  hardy  in  relation  to  any  degree  of 
cold  that  we  experience. 

Yet  protective  means  against  cold  have  been  ascribed  to  many  woody 
plants.  Bud-scales,  corky  int^;uments,  the  thick  cuticle  of  evergreen 
leaves,  were  formerly  described  as  such.  But  these  are  actually  protective 
means  against  drought,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter.  A  cold 
soil,  and  especially  a  frozen  one,  is,  as  we  already  know,  physiologically 
dry,  so  that  any  plant  rooted  in  it  requires  protection  against  transpiration. 
Shallow-rooted  low  herbaceous  plants  are  subjected  to  appro.ximately 
the  same  fluctuations  of  temperature  as  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  and 
are  therefore  less  exposed  to  danger  from  desiccation  than  are  deeply 
footed  tall  woody  plants ;  they  are  therefore  relatively  unprotected. 

It  has  of^en  been  stated  that  fatty  oil  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  considered  as 
a  protection  against  cold.  Hence  the  phenomenon,  which  will  be  discussed  further 
on,  of  the  conversion  during  winter  of  starch  into  oil,  is  commoner  in  our  northern 
q>ecies  of  trees  than  in  trees  that  are  more  sensithre  to  cold  (A.  Fischer).  Seeds 
swollen  in  water  are  stirted  to  withstand  low  temperatures  better  when  they  are 
rich  in  oil  than  when  they  are  poor  in  oil.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  arc  dealing 
with  mere  conjectures,  which  lack  any  experimental  basis,  and  seem  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  other  phenomena. 
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ii.    THE  UPPER  ZERO  POINT  OF  PLANT-LIFE. 

The  power  that  plants  possess  of  resisting  heat,  like  that  of  resisting 
cold,  varies  with  the  species,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  extent.  Some 
plants  and  plant-parts,  however,  are  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  power 
of  resisting  high  temperatures ;  and  this  power,  like  that  of  enduring  low 
d^rees  of  temperature,  is  generally  coupled  witii  an  aUlity  to  withslaiid 
desiccation.  Thus,  for  killing  thcf  resting-spores  of  certain  Schizomycetes, 
a  pfoku^jied  heating  at  130*  C.  is  necessary.  Air-dried  yeast  is  killed  only 
at  from  115*  to  120*  C.  Air-dried  seeds  often  at  only  75*  C.  lose  their 
germinating  power,  whereas  when  thoroi^hly  dried  they  can  withstand  100% 
and  even  for  a  short  time  120°  C. 

Plants  which  are  in  an  active  condition,  and  therefore  contain  much  water, 
possess  a  much  smaller  power  of  resistance  to  heat  than  when  they  are 
in  a  resting  state,  in  w  hich  they  contain  less  water.  Here  again  bacteria ' 
withstand  the  highest  degrees  of  heat,  especially  the  bacillus  of  anthrax, 
which  does  not  lose  its  infectious  qualities  even  after  prolonged  heating 
at  75'-So'  C,  whereas  many  other  vegetative  forms  of  bacteria  are  killed 
by  prolonged  heating  at  45°  5o°C.  Vascular  cryptogams  in  a  vegetative 
condition  perish  in  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  50*-5 1*  C, 
as  was  shown  by  Sadis  and  by  H.  de  Vries ;  Jumelle  found  by  experiment 
that  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Begoola  tuberosa.  Pelargonium  zonale  withstand 
uninjured  a  k>ng  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  C,  but  a  rise  in  the 
temperature  to  40*  for  a  few  days,  or  to  45**  for  a  few  hours,  was  fatal. 

Sachs**  experiments  with  Nicotiana  nutica,  Cucurbits  Pepo,  Zea  Mays,  Mimosa 
pudica,  Tropaeolum  inajus,  Brassica  Napus- chiefly  therefore  with  plants  from 

warmer  zones  sfi..\v( d  that  none  of  these  plants,  when  in  contact  with  the  air, 
endured  a  temperature  of  more  than  5 1  ' C,  even  for  ten  minutes  only,  without 
serious  injury  or  death,  but  they  withstood  temperatures  of  49  -51'  for  ten  minutes 
and  even  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  organs  that  had  successfully  withstood 
the  latter  temperatures  in  the  air,  when  pbced  in  contact  with  water  of  the  same 
temperatures,  were  killed  within  ten  murates;  the  highest  endurable  degree  of 
temperature  for  the  same  organs  is  therefore  lower  in  water  than  in  air. 

If  we  compare  natural  conditions  with  experimental  results,  we  find  only 
at  a  few  places  of  limited  area,  such  as  the  craters  and  fumaroles  of  active 
volcanoes,  that  vegetation  is  entirely  wanting  because  the  temperature  is 
too  h^h. 

Bacteria  and  Schizophyceae  are  the  most  resistant  of  all  aquatic  plants, 

and  also  the  first  to  appear  in  hot  springs.  In  a  hot  spring  at  Las 
Trinchetas  in  Venezuela,  tlie  temperature  oi  which  at  its  source  is  85°  93*, 
Schizophyceae  are  stated  to  thrive  at  a  temperature  over  80°  C.    On  the 

*  Rabinowitach,  op^  cit  •  Sachs,  Ges.  AbhandL,  Bd.  I,  p.  S16. 
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other  hand,  in  European  warm  springs  they  appear  only  after  the  water 
has  become  much  cooler — according  to  Agardh  and  PfefTer,  in  the  hot 
springs  at  Carlsbad  only  when  the  temperature  is  down  to  ;  according 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  the  edge  of  famaroles  in  water-vapoiir  at  about  60°  C. 
I  myself  saw  in  Java,  on  the  edge  of  funiaroIe8»  even  plants  of  a  high 
order,  such  as  Rhododendron  javanicumi  flourishing  vigorously  In  hot 
vapour ;  but  I  can  give  no  accurate  details  in  regard  to  the  indubitably 
high  temperatures  prevailing  thiere. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  the  temperature  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  soil  in  deserts  attains  a  height  which  approaches  the  upper  limits 
for  all  plant-life,  and  is  endured  only  by  those  parts  that  are  poor  in  water. 
Kemer  says  : 

'The  crustaccous  lichens,  which  adhere  to  the  limestone  rocks  on  the  shadeless 
desert  of  Karst  in  Isiria  and  Dalinatia,  are  on  cloudless  days  in  summer  constantly 
exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  temperature  of  58°-6o°  C.  without  suffering  any 
consequent  injury,  and  the  manna  lichen  (Lecanora  esculents),  as  well  as  the  rock 
to  which  it  is  attached  in  the  desert,  is  often  heated  up  to  70*  C  without  perishing. 
In  addition,  seeds  that  are  embedded  superficially  in  the  desert  sand,  and  there  live 
through  the  long  period  of  drought,  certainly  assume  the  temperature  of  their 
surroundings,  which  at  midday  is  regularly  do^-jo"  C,  The  highest  temperature 
in  superticial  layers  of  soil  has  been  observed  near  the  Equator  at  the  station 
Chinchosho  on  the  Loango  coast.  In  very  many  cases  it  exceeded  75%  often  reached 
80*,  and  once  even  84*  C.  Even  in  this  soil,  annuals  were  not  wanting  during  the 
rainy  season.' 

Pechuel-I-Osche '  records  a  temperature  of  69"  C.  in  the  sand  of  the  seashore 
on  the  Loango  coast,  close  to  an  Ipomoea  in  full  flower. 

Even  air-temperatures  scarcely  lower  than  those  of  hot  springs  have 
been  observed  in  countries  in  nowise  destitute  of  vegetation.  Thus  the 
absolute  maxima  given  by  Blandford-  for  the  year  1879  in  India  are  for 
Calcutta  41-1 Benares  Lahore  50-9°,  Multan  ,52-8°C.     As  Hann, 

from  whose  Climatology  these  figures  are  taken,  states,  air-temperatures 
of  50°  C.  are  not  rare  in  the  Punjab,  even  when  the  thermometer  is 
properly  set  *.  With  such  aif^temperatures  in  the  shade,  parts  of  plants 
exposed  to  the  sun*s  rays-  have  to  bear  heating  up  to  6o*~70*  C,  which  is 
a  mudi  more  considerable  dtgxt  of  heat  dian  the  upper  zero  previously 
observed.  Thus  Aslcena^  observed  that  with  a  temperature  of  28*  C.  in 
the  shade  the  leaves  of  Sempervivum  alpinum  exposed  to  the  sun  attained 
a  temperature  of  52*  C.  Such  differences  between  the  temperatures  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  shade  arc  exhibited  certainly  by  succulent  plants 
alone,  for  the  same  observer  found  that  the  leaves  of  Gentiana  cruciata, 

'  Pechuel-Ldsche,  op.  dt.  p.  65. 

'  Blandford,  Meteoroloj^y  of  India.    Calcutta,  iS8l. 
-''  Hann,  Handb.  dcr  Klimatologie,  ed.  i,  p.  265. 
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exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  at  the  same  time,  were  heated  only  up  to 

Whilst  awaiting  further  Investigation,  it  appears  to  result  from  the  facts 
recorded  above  that  the  power  of  enduring  h^h  temperatures,  like  that  of 
withstanding  cold,  varies  more  considerably  in  the  different  species  tium  is 
generally  supposed.   The  maximum  temperatures  determined  by  Sachs 

cannot  hold  for  plants  living  in  extreme  dimates. 

Protective  means  for  the  prevention  of  overheating  have  up  to  the 
present  time  been  no  better  demonstrated  than  have  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  ovcrcooling.  The  subaerial  parts  of  plants  in  very  hot  regions, 
being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  desiccation,  in  most  cases  are  protected 
against  transpiration,  and  are  thereby  deprived  of  the  most  important  means 
for  keeping  the  temperature  down,  as  is  proved  by  the  high  temperatures 
attained  by  succulent  plants  exposed  to  the  sun.  Many  plants,  however, 
escape  from  the  injurious  effects  of  such  high  tempemtures  by  leading  an 
exclusively  subterranean  life  during  the  period  of  their  prevalence.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  true  of  all  qtecies  of  plants. 

3.  THE  CARDINAL  POINTS  OF  THE  FUNCTIONS 

OF  PLANTS. 

The  life  of  a  plant  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  separate  actions,  each  of 
which  is  performed  within  its  own  ranges  of  tempterature,  and  exhibits 

its  own  optimum  temperature.  In  most  habitats — except  those  which  are 
generally  very  unfavourable  to  plant-life— such  plants  alone  can  succeed  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  as  have  their  functions  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  that 
corresponds  to  the  external  conditions  :  this  condition  of  ccjuilibrium  is 
termed  the  oecological  optimum.  This  total  optimum  is  not  dcduciblc  from 
tile  separate  optima  of  all  the  functions  taken  collectively ;  indeed  many 
functions,  sudi  as  respiration  or  transpiration,  when  intensely  active,  are 
injurious  to  the  plant.  In  regard  to  every  function  we  must  discriminate 
between  the  absolutt  cpHmtm,  which  corresponds  to  the  highest  mUnsiiy 
of  a  function,  and  the  harmonic  optimumt  which  corresponds  to  its  tnost 
fawmrable  mtmsity.  The  eudqgical  epHnmm  is  composed  of  the  harmonic 
optima. 

A  knowled^'c  of  the  extreme  temperatures  of  a  function  is  more  im- 
portant, in  geographical  botany,  than  is  that  of  the  absolute  optimum, 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  which  is  often  somewhat  devoid 
of  significance  as  regards  the  natural  conditions  of  life.  The  absolute 
optimum  is  important  in  geographical  botany  only  when  it  nearly  coincides 
with  the  harmom'c  optimum,  as  it  does,  for  example^  for  assimilation  and 
other  processes  of  nutrition. 
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The  corresponding  cardinal  points,  particularly  the  optima  of  the 
individual  functional  differ  from  one  another  only  by  a  few  degrees  or 
fractions  of  a  degree  in  the  case  of  plants  of  an  equable  climatei  whereas 
they  may  differ  greatly  irom  one  another  in  regions  with  extreme 
temperatures.  Indeed,  it  may  happen  in  such  climates  that  the  curves  of 
temperature  of  definite  functions  do  not  touch  those  of  otiiers.  Long  ago 
the  practical  experienced  man  grasped  these  facts,  which  were  ignored  by 
phaenolo^'ists,  and  now  he  rears  tropical  plants  at  a  uniformly  high 
temperature,  but  temperate  plants  at  temperatures  alternately  high 
and  low. 

TAf  oecological  optimuvt  icnipcratitrc  does  not  remain  constant  during 
the  whole  (Uvehpvttnt  of  a  plant — at  least  in  temperate  region.s — but,  as 
Sadis'  investigations  prove,  shows  a  rise  as  development  proceeds,  so  that, 
for  instance,  the  temperature  which  is  most  favourable  for  the  processes  of 
germination  does  not  reach  the  optimum  for  succeeding  functions.  We  learn 
too  from  the  art  of  fruit-forcing  that  we  must  regard  the  rise  not  as  constant, 
but  as  osdUatii^.  Though  the  harmonic  optimum  temperature  for  the 
successive  stages  of  development  is  alternately  higher  and  lower,  the  main 
curve  nevertheless  shows  a  marked  rise.  Very  instructive  in  this  connexion 
is  the  following  table,  prepared  by  the  horticulturist  Pynacrt,  showing  the 
most  favourable  temperatures  (oecolc^cal  optima)  in  forcing  the  peach-tree : 

OECOLOGICAL  OPTIMA  IN  THE  FORCING  OF  THE  FEACH-TKEE 

(after  Pyii.u-rt). 

Day  temperature.   Night  tempenituic 


Fint  week      ....  9-io*C.  5*7*C. 

Second  week    ....  lo-ia  7-7 

Thifd  week      ....  12-15  9-11 

To  flowering     .      .      .      ,  15-18  11-14 

At  flowering      ....  8-12 1  6-10! 

After  flowering  ....  15-18  11-14 

During  stonli^  .     «      .      .  12-15!  9-11! 

AAer  stoning     ....  16-19  12-15 

At  fruit-ripening      .      .      .  20-32  15-17 


Up  to  the  present  time  only  a  few  satisfactory  investigations  have  lieen 
made  to  fix  the  cardinal  points  of  the  individual  functions.  The  most 
thorough-going  of  the  available  experiments  concern  germination,  a  process 
made  up  of  various  distinct  processes,  such  as  swclHnj;.  the  actions  of 
ferments,  transport  of  plastic  material,  generation  of  energy,  cell-division, 
cell-j;r(j\\  th,  &c..  each  of  which  possesses  its  own  cardinal  points.  The  data 
which  havx  been  fixed  in  reference  to  germination  arc  therefore  not  very 
valuable  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  but  this  complexity 
docs  not  impair  their  value  in  relation  to  occology  and  geographical  tMtany, 
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which  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  oecological  optimtim.  As  an  example, 
the  following  tabular  statement  prepared  by  Detmer '  Is  here  reproduced : 


CARDINAL  POINTS  OF  GERMINATION  (after  Detmer). 


• 

Minimum. 

Optimum. 

Maximum. 

Pinus  sylvestris  . 

7-8*  C. 

27°  C. 

34' C. 

Triticum  vulgare. 

5 

20'7 

42-5 

Zea  Maya   .     .  . 

.     .  9-5 

337 

46<3 

Alniis  gintinoaa  .  . 

.     .  7-« 

36 

Lepidium  sativum 

.     .  1^* 

31 

28 

Linum  usitatissimum  . 

.     .  1-8 

21 

28 

Phaseolus  midtifloras  . 

.      .  9*$ 

337 

Gleditschia  triacanthos 

.  9 

38 

36 

Cucurbita  . 

.  137 

337 

4i6-2 

*  Figures  too  hi^. 

This  table  shows  very  clearly  that  the  carditui  poinU  of  germination  are 
h^her  fot  plants  from  warm  countries  than  for  those  from  cold  ones.  But 
these  figures  are  too  high  in  some  cases,  and  by  no  means  properly  repre- 
sent the  great  inequality  of  temperatures  which  arc  effective  during  germina- 
tion in  different  climates,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  deal  with  any 
purely  tropical  plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  minima  for 
temperate  plants  arc  too  high.  The  degrees  of  temperature  c^iven  for  the 
minima  by  F.  Haberlandt  are  more  instructive.  Sinapis  alba,  Camelina 
dentata,  Trifolium  hybridum,  and  Medicago  sativa  not  only  germinated 
between  c"  and  i*C.,  but  also  made  considerable  further  progress  in 
development.  Of  plants  firom  hot  countries,  Solanum  Melongena,  Niootiana 
Tabacum,  and  Cucurbita  Pepo  germinated  between  11*  and  16*  C,  but 
Cucumis  sativa,  C.  Melo,  and  Theobroma  Cacao  only  above  16*  C.  Uloth 
observed  the  germination  of  several  grasses,  Cruciferae  and  Papilionaceae, 
at  0°  C,  but  the  process  was  very  protracted.  Kerner  placed  glass  tubes 
containing  earth  and  seeds  in  a  spring,  the  temperature  of  which  remained 
constant  at  2°C.,  and  he  found  that  numerous  alpine  plants  germinated 
even  at  this  low  temperature. 

Growth  depends  on  conditions  of  temperature  similar  to  those  required 
for  germination,  which  partially  consists  of  processes  of  growth.  There 
are  plants  on  alpine  heights,  but  especially  in  the  polar  regions,  that  can 
grow  considerably  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  freezing-point.  Thus 
the  flowers  of  Soldanella  alpina  break  through  the  snow,  and  those  of 
Anemone  vemalts,  Crocus  vernus,  and  other  qjecies  appeared  to  me  to 
be  quite  as  accommodating,  as  I  found  them  in  half-melted  snow;  but 
owing  to  direct  insolation,  even  through  thin  layers  of  snow,  a  higher 
temperature  than  o"  C.  may  be  reached  in  such  cases.    Even  more  remark- 

^  Lehrb.  d.  PflanzenphysioL,  p.  369. 
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able  are  the  seaweeds  of  arctic  seas,  for  in  water  whose  summer  temperature 
only  slightly  exceeds  o*  tlwy  attain  a  length  up  to  20  meters ;  in  winter, 
however,  at  a  temperature  never  exceeding  —  1*  C.,  they  produce  their  sexual 
organs.  Among  plants  growing  at  very  low  temperatures  are  the  lower 
organisms  of  the  snow-  and  ice-flora,  which  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  Wittrock. 

Assimilaiion  and  respiration  are  functions  much  less  complex  than 
germination  and  growth,  and  are  consequently  more  readily  comparable  in 
the  different  species  of  plants ;  it  therefore  appears  strange  that  so  little 
attention  has  as  yet  been  bestowed  on  the  temperature  of  assimilation 
in  particular.  The  well-established  fact  that  the  two  forms  of  gaseous 
interchange  exhibit  remarkably  dissimilar  temperature-curves  is  of  great 
interest.  The  lower  zero  point  for  assimilation  is  lower  than  that  for  any 
other  functioa.of  the  plant.  Thus  Jumdle  could  observe  a  distinct  though 
weak  assimilation  in  Abies  excdsa,  Juniperus  communis,  and  Evemii^ 
prunastri,  even  at  —40*  C. ;  Boussingault  and  Kreusler  had  already  observed 
assimilation  at  about  o**  C.  According  to  the.  few  observations  available, 
the  maximum  is  slightly  below  the  lethal  temperature,  but  the  optimum  is 
considerably  lower.  Heinrich  places  the  cardinal  points  in  question  for 
Hottonia  at  about  31*  and  56' C,  whilst  according  to  Bohm  the  optimum 
for  the  walnut  may  be  about  30"".  Jumclle  could  not  observe  any  distinct 
respiration  below  —10°  C.  in  Abies  excelsa,  Juniperus  communis,  or 
Evernia  prunastri,  although  these  plants  continued  to  assimilate  distinctly 
at  much  lower  temperatures.  On  the  other  hand,  respiration  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  temperature  up  to  nearly  the  h^her  limit  of  plant- 
life.  Thus,  for  instance,  Rischawi  found  in  wheat-seedlings  the  following 
relationship  between  temperature  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
expired: 

RELATION  BETWEEN. TEMPERATURE  AND  EXPIRATION  OF  CO, 

(after  Rischawi). 

At  5'  C  3*30  mgr.  of  CO^ 

lO*  528     »  n 

as*  «7  82    „  „ 

35*       .....    28.38  „ 

40°  37-6o    „  „ 

Ike  functions  and  t^rgregates  of  fumtums  Just  mettiioticd,  the  optima 
lie  anwng  the  high  temperatures.  There  are,  however,  certain  physiological 
processes  for  which  not  only  the  optima,  but  al^o  the  upper  zeros  arc 
so  low  that,  as  a  rule,  they  can  take  place  only  in  winter,  late  autumn, 
or  early  spring.  Obviously  this  concerns  plants  of  temperate  and  hii^her 
latitudes  alone,  whilst  tropical  plants  exclusively  require  high  cardinal 
points. 
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The  category  of  functions  that  arc  active  at  low  temperatures  only 
includes  among  others  the  obscure  processes  which  are  fermentative  in 
nature,  according  to  Sachs'  hypothesis,  and  which  awaken  into  activity 
hibernating  parts  of  pknts;  among  such  processes  may  be  cited  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  fatty  oil  and  the  reverse.  The  chapter  on  Periodic 
Phenomena  in  Temperate  Regions  will  include  a  full  account  of  what  is 
known  in  r^rd  to  this  subject.  £rikaon  has  shown  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  germinating  power  of  certain  fungus-spores  is  markedly  increased  by 
cooling  them  down  nearly  to  zero ;  according  to  F.  Haberlandt,  a  similar 
result  follows  on  cooling  down  swollen  flax-seeds  for  several  days. 

Certain  movements  due  to  stimuli,  such  as  those  of  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscles,  are  arrested  by  low  temperatures.  The  needles  of  certain  species 
of  Pinus  at  a  low  temperature  become  adpressed  to  the  axes.  Many  sub- 
stances are  produced  during  cold  weather;  for  example,  the  red  drops 
of  oil  that  cause  the  brown  winter^colour  of  many  conifers.  The  list  of  the 
functions  of  plants  that  are  called  into  action  at  low  temperatures  only 
could  yet  be  ccHisiderably  increased.  But  only  one  more  of  them  will 
be  mentioned  here,  CMi  account  of  its  great  importance  in  geographical 
botany. 

Lcyii'  temperatures  exert  a  favourable  influence  on  the  sexual  organs  and  on 
the  parts  occologically  connected  with  them  (perianths,  inflorescence-axes) 
in  many  plants  of  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  The  cardinal  degrees 
for  the  growth — and  perhaps  for  the  inception — of  the  primordia  of  flowers 
are  often  much  lower  than  for  the  growth  of  vegetative  shoots,  so  that  the 
former  are  favoured  by  a  relatively  lower  temperature,  and  the  latter 
by  a  higher  temperature,  during  development.  It  is  well  known  that 
Crocus,  Hyacinthus,  and  other  perennial  herbs  do  not  send  out  flowers 
or  inflorescences  at  a  high  temperature,  but  shoot  out  luxuriantly  into  leaf. 
Also  in  the  forcing  of  fruit-trees  the  temperature  must  be  kept  moderate 
before,  and  especialK'  during,  the  blossoming  period.  For  the  same  reason 
many  temperate  plants  seldom  blossom  in  the  tropics  ;  for  example,  most  of 
our  fruit-trees.  Fritz  Muller  observed  at  Blumenau  that  various  European 
herbs  never,  or  hardly  ever,  blossomed ;  amongst  them  were  Carum  Carui, 
cabbage,  turnips,  parsley,  and  celery.  Echium  vulgare  blossomed  in  his 
garden  only  once  after  an  exceptionally  cold  winter.  Kurz  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Burmah  that  increased  coolness  due  to  increased  altitude 
expedited  the  blossoming  of  temperate  plants  such  as  Rhododendron  and 
Gentiana,  but  delayed  that  of  tropical  ones.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  seaweeds  fructify  during  winter  in  the  arctic  seas.  Several  other 
isolated  observations  of  the  kind  might  be  cited.  Consistent,  thorough, 
and  comprehensive  research  is,  however,  altogether  wanting  on  this  question, 
which  is  extremely  important  in  geographical  botany. 
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4.  ACCLIMATIZATION. 

The  absolute  extremes  of  temperature  of  plant-life  are  constant  for 
individual  species,  but  the  cardinal  points  vary  for  the  separate  functions 
according  to  climatic  conditions ;  they  are  susceptible  of  a  limited  displace- 
ment, either  upwards  or  downwards,  so  that  a  plant  when  transferred  from 
one  climate  to  another  with  a  different  temperature  may,  provided  the 
latter  climate  is  not  too  dissimilar,  often  adapt  itself  to  its  new  environrooit 
and  become  acclimatized.  The  possibility  of  acclimatization  always  varies 
with  the  species ;  in  some  it  appears  to  be  unh'mited  under  natural 
conditions,  while  in  others  it  takes  place  only  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Complete  acclimatization  is  therefore  only  possible  when  all  the  cardinal 
points  change  in  harmony  with  the  new  temperatures.  If  this  is  not  the 
caaei  or  not  sufficiently  so  for  certain  functions,  acclimatization  is  confined 
to  definite  processes,  and  the  plant  either  is  not  capable  of  existing  or  does 
not  develop  completely.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  many 
temperate  cultivated  plants  exhibit  vigorous  vegetative  growth  in  the 
tropics,  whereas  they  blossom  but  sddom ;  in  such  cases,  the  cardinal 
points  for  the  growth  of  flowers,  and  perhaps  also  for  their  inception, 
are  cither  not  raised  or  not  raised  sufficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
plants  from  the  warm  zones  do  not  produce  flower  or  fruit  in  colder 
countries,  because  the  minimum  temperature  necessary  for  tiieir  production 
is  not  attained. 

A  plant  may  be  cultivated  and,  as  observations  in  the  polar  zones  and 
in  the  Alps  show,  in  cases  of  rich  v^tative  propagation,  even  exist  in 
the  wild  state,  without  producing  seed.  If,  however,  the  cardinal  points 
for  such  indispensable  functions  as  germination,  growth,  nutrition,  and 
so  forth  in  a  new  climate  have  not  been  correspondingly  displaced  down- 
wards or  upwards,  then  the  continued  existence  of  the  plant  is  obviously 
impossible. 

If  we  compare  individuals  of  the  same  species  in  climates  of  dififcrcnt 
temperatures,  we  soon  become  convinced  that  certain  functions  in  hot 
climates  are  associated  with  higher  temperatures  than  in  cold  climates. 
1  he  cardinal  points  of  temperature  are  therefore  not  the  same  everywhere. 
The  difference  is  first  of  all  hereditary,  so  that,  for  instance,  seeds  from 
a  cold  climate  germinate  in  a  warmer  one  for  some  years  at  lower  tempera- 
tures than  do  seeds  of  the  same  species  that  have  been  produced  in  this 
warmer  zone,  and  the  plants  developing  from  them  grow  more  quickly. 
But  soon,  however,  owing  to  a  gradual  upward  displacement  of  the  cardinal 
points,  thb  difference  disappears.  The  reverse  takes  place  when  the 
transference  is  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  zone. 

'lo  the  year  1859,  maize  for  pouluy  (from  Hohenheim  near  Stuttgart)  was 
harvested  on  September  ss,  lao  days  after  the  sowing.  .  .  .  This  maize  year 
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after  year  ripened  more  and  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  1857  it  was  harvested  90  days 
after  sowing.  Seed  of  the  same  maize  from  Breslau,  sown  in  the  same  bed  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  former,  took  12a  days  to  ripen  V 

Twigs  of  woody  plants  behave  in  the  nme  mnty  as  seeds.  A.  de  CandoUe 
kept  twigs  of  Populus  alba,  Carpinus  Betulus»  Catalpa  bignonioides,  and 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  some  of  which  had  grown  in  Montpellier  and  others 
in  Geneva,  from  February  4  onwards,  in  a  frame,  the  temperature  of  which 
varied  between  7°  and  10*  C.  The  twigs  from  Geneva  produced  leaves 
earlier  than  those  from  Montpellier. 

By  means  of  such  observations  as  these  the  existence  of  a  limttecl 
acclimatization  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  More  extended 
and  exact  investigations  arc  necessary  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  the 
possible  oscillations  of  the  several  cardinal  points. 

In  regard  to  the  acclimati/ation  of  important  forest  trees  in  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Japan,  H.  Mayr'  has  collated  information,  which 
may  claim  wide  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  naturaliza- 
tion. According  to  this  evidence  most  woody  species  enjoy  good  health 
when  they  are  transferred  to  a  climate  slighify  warmer  than  that  of  their 
native  home.   He  says : — 

*  Broad-leaved  trees  easily  adapt  themselves  to  a  warmer  climate  by  prolonpng 
their  whole  course  of  development;  our  native  oak  (Quercus  pedunculata)  when 
brought  from  its  moderately  warm  home  itUo  the  climatically  allied  region  of  the 
subtropical  zone,  for  example  into  California,  at  lirst  grows  very  fast,  and  in  the 
similar  climatic  zone  of  Australia  attains  a  height  of  7  meters  in  nine  years.  Japanese 
oaks  (Quercus  glandulifera  and  serrata)  used  for  charcoal-making  are  extensively 
grown  as  coppice  in  the  subtropical  area  of  J^ian,  where  in  eight  years  they 
become  as  tall  as  in  fifteen  years  in  tlieir  own  home.  Paulownia  imperlalis,  rare 
specimens  of  which  grow  well  in  the  warm  deciduous  mountain  forests  of  Japan, 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  wood  in  the  subtropical  region,  where  in  virtue  of  its 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  it  produces  a  verj'  light  wood,  which  neither  warps  nor 
shrinks.  The  tree  repays  cultivation  better  in  the  latter  place  than  in  its  own  home, 
but  it  is  already  exhausted  after  twenty  years,  becomes  hollow  and  dies,  whereas  in 
its  home,  until  reoenUy,  trees  6-7  meters  in  girth  and  48  meters  up  to  the  crown 
were  not  rare. 

'  In  the  same  way,  plants  transferred  from  subtropical  zones  into  the  tropics 
exhibit  an  increased  power  of  growth  in  the  first  decades.  Tlic  Japanese  camphor- 
tree,  for  instance,  belongs  to  the  subtropical  zone  of  evergreens ;  in  the  tropics 
of  India  and  Java  it  grows  remarkably  fast ;  its  vigour  of  growth  causes  the  stem 
to  divide  into  innumerable  strong  branches,  so  that  the  tree  loses  its  ancestral  form. 
It  is  very  probable  that,  owing  to  this  accelerated  growth  during  youth,  an  earlier 
consumption  of  vitality  and  an  earlier  natural  death  is  brought  about :  for  remark- 
ably earl}'  and  excessive  production  of  seed  characterizes  all  kinds  of  woody  species 

*  Schut  l)t  li7r.  op.  cit.,p.  80,  Many  cases  of  expedited  or  delayed  development  are  given 
by  H.  Hoffmann.  '  H.  Mayr,  op.  cit.,  pp.  365-368. 
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that  are  placed  in  such  circumstances.  If  in  introducing  a  woody  species  a  zone  of 
vegetation  is  entirely  passed  over,  as  when  deciduous  broad-leaved  trees  are  brought 

into  the  tropics,  they  grow  so  feebly,  according  to  experience  derived  from  India 
and  Java,  that  \vc  must  describe  them  as  incapable  of  cultivation  '.' 

Aci  iirdiiig  to  Mayr,  'Conifers  appear  to  adapt  tlieinsclvcs  to  a  new  climate  with 
more  diiTicuUy  than  broad-leaved  trees.  Thus  the  conifers  of  the  cool  area,  tirs, 
^Muces  and  larches,  whether  European  or  Japanese,  are  so  arrested  in  growth  in 
the  subtn^ical  area,  becoming  bush-headed  and  branchy,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  capable  of  cultivation  diere. 

'The  transference  from  a  warmer  to  a  cooler  zone  usually  yields  unfavourable 
results:  all  woody  species  when  brought  from  their  home  by  which  is  meant  area 
of  distribution— into  a  cooler  area,  lose  their  importance  as  cultivated  plants,  at  any 
rate  from  a  sylvicultural  point  of  view,  owing  to  injuries  of  all  kinds,  absence 
or  rari^  of  ripe  fruits,  production  of  wood  of  little  value,  and  so  on. 

'  In  the  warm  subtropical  coasts  of  South  California  all  kinds  of  palms  and  trees 
from  the  tropical  area  may  be  cultivated,  but  only  for  ornamental  pttq>oses,  as  they 
mature  no  fruits.  .  .  . 

'  In  this  transference  to  a  cooler  climate  some  remarkable  phenomena  are  often 
encountered ;  woody  species  become  sensitive  to  frost,  a  condition  not  to  be 
expected,  judging  from  their  native  habitat ;  others  prove  to  be  hardy  hi  relation  to 
frost,  though,  in  their  home,  they  could  not  have  occasion  to  defend  themselves 

against  it. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  plants  are  much  less  susceptible  to  frost  during  their 
winter  rest  than  during  the  vegetative  season  in  spring  and  autumn;  we  sec  from 
their  behaviour  in  relation  to  late  and  early  frosts  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  plant 
to  adapt  itself  to  a  colder  climate ;  many  species  seem  to  find  it  quite  impossible 
either  to  dday  the  commencement  of  their  development  or  to  hasten  its  terroinatifm, 
in  other  words  to  become  frost-hardy.  Gledltschia  and  RoUnia  are  natives  of  the 
southern  Atlantic  States  of  North  America,  an  area  where,  as  regards  summer  and 
winter  temperature,  the  duration  of  the  vegct,iti\e  period  exceeds  tliat  of  our 
warmest  vine-countries  ;  both  trees  are  cultivated  in  America,  Europe,  and  x\sia  far 
beyond  their  region  of  distributtoii ;  but  during  the  long  period  of  ^leir  cultivation 
not  a  single  race  has  been  produced  that  is  secured  against  the  frost  by  a  shortening 
of  its  v^ietative  season ;  moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  seed  of  the  Robinia 
is  always  taken  from  trees  that  have  already  grown  in  a  cold  climate ;  the  seedlings 
retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  mother-tree  unchanged.' 

'  See  also  in  this  book,  Part  III,  Sect  I,  Chap.  II,  Periodic  Phenomena  in  the 
Tropics. 
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investigations  with  continuou$  illumination. 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Next  to  humidity  light  is  the  most  important  external  factor  afTecting 
plant-form.  Whilst  heat,  which  sett  the  plant-machine  in  motion  and 
during  tbe  whole  course  of  its  development  and  activity  has  a  regulating 
action  of  the  first  importance,  yet  has  no  essential  influence  in  determining 
its  conformation,  light  on  the  other  hand,  like  water,  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  controlling  the  structure  of  plants.  A  plant  reared  in  the  absence 
of  light  is  in  form  quite  diflfcrent  from  one  that  has  been  normally  illuminated 
and  the  structure  Is  diflfcrent  at  each  degree  of  intensity  of  light. 

The  phyto-gcograpliical  importance  of  lii^ht,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
powerful  influence  on  the  conformation  and  life  of  the  plant,  is  less  than 
that  of  heat  and  rainfall  because  the  supply  of  light  in  different  climatic 
regions  varies  less  than  that  of  these  factors.  Nevertheless  until  Wiesncr 
recently  laid  stress  on  the  matter,  its  importance  had  usually  been  under- 
estimated. The  unequal  intensity  of  the  illumination  in  the  different 
climatic  zones  and  the  increasing  duratioii  of  sunlight  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  do  not  fail  to  stamp  their  mark  on  the  vegetation.  The 
importance  of  light  however  remains  much  greater  in  regard  to  botanical 
topography,  since  the  g^reat  diversity  of  illumination  has  much  influence 
in  determining  the  diaracters  of  the  several  formations  in  a  region. 

In  the  following  pages  only  such  effects  of  light  as  have  real  geographical 
or  topographical  significance  will  be  discussed. 
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2.  PHOTOMETRIC  METHODS. 

The  methods  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light  are  far  less  thorough 
thsm  those  that  serve  to  determine  the  temperature  and  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have  succeeded  in  inventing  a  method 
that  in  some  degree  satisfies  the  demands  of  exact  research;  but  it  is 

applicable  only  to  the  so-called  chemical  portion  of  the  spectrum,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays.  The  method  is  as 
follows: — A  photographic  paper  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  and  termed 
uorvial paper,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  and  the  resulting  discoloura- 
tion is  compared  with  a  constant  shade  of  colour,  normal  blacky  at  the 
aame  time  the  period  of  exposure  is  noted  Bunsen  and  Roscoe  have 
clearly  proved  that  in  a  normal  paper  changing  colour  in  the  presence 
of  light,  when  a  definite  shade  of  colour  is  attained  the  i^oduct  of  the 
light-intensity'  multiplied  by  the  period  of  time  of  exposure  is  always 
the  same.  As  unit  of  measurement  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  light, 
a  darkening  of  the  normal  paper  is  selected  agreeing  with  normal  black 
and  produced  in  one  second.  If  the  shade  of  normal  black  is  produced 
on  the  normal  paper  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  ...  n  seconds,  the  intensity  of  the  light 
is  I  divided  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  .  .  .  n  respectively'. 

The  Roscoc-Bunscn  method  has  been  further  improved  and  essentially 
modified  by  Wiesner,  for  use  in  determining  the  quantity  of  light  available 
to  plants.  In  its  original  form,  the  method  is  suitable  for  measuring  only 
weak  intensities  of  light,  whilst  the  determination  of  higher  intensities  is 
faulty,  owing  to  the  excessively  rapid  assumption  of  the  normal  tint.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Wiesner  used  a  scale  of  several  carefully  graduated 
shades  of  fast  colour. 

Wiesner's  brilliant  investigations  were  in  the  first  place  concerned  with 
the  ratio  between  the  intensity,  i,  of  the  light  actually  falling  upon  a  plant 
or  its  parts  or  its  habitat,  and  the  intensity,  I,  of  full  daylight  at  the  same 
time.    The  intensity,  i,  is  the  absolute  photic  ratiojt"^ .    The  ratio  between 

the  two  intensities,  j,  is  the  reUuive  or  specific  phoUc  ration,  L.   If,  for 

instance,  i  =  •»5a  and  I  =  -756,  then  \  =       =  L  =  -.   When  the  absolute 

i     •756  3 

photic  ration  approximates  to  the  intensity  of  full  daylight,  if  for  instance 

L  =  —  or    then,  whether  the  dayl^ht  be  feeble  or  intense,  the  absolute 

I -.5  2 

photic  ration,  i,  varies  directly  with  the  intensity  of  full  daylight,  I,  and  the 
relative  photic  ration,  L,  remains  constant  or  nearly  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  absolute  photic  ration,  i,  is  far  below  the  intensity  of  full  daylight, 
I,  then  the  relative  photic  ration,  L,  has  daily  fluctuations  as  the  daylight 

>  Wiesner,  V,  pp.  301-a.  ^ 
'  *  PhMe  raHen  is  tiie  eqaivalent  of  Wiener's  tenn  UdUgmuss, 
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changes,  and  a  maximum,  a  minimum,  and  a  mean  value  of  L  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another. 

If,  for  instance,  it  is  stated  that  a  plant  thrives  when  L  is  -  1/7,  wc  should  then 
understand  that  it  vrill  grow  under  daylight  of  almost  full  intensi^  and  also  under 
light  one^seventh  as  strong,  but  not  under  less.  L  (nMz.)»|  denotes  that,  at 
a  certain  time  of  day,  the  light  in  the  crown  of  a  tree  rises  up  to  ]^  of  the  full  (la\-- 
light  (I) ;  L  (min.)  =  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  at  a  certain  time  of  day  it 
sinks  down  to  ^  of  I. 

Wiesner's  methods,  of  which  the  above  is  a  short  sketch,  and  of  which 

a  full  account  is  given  in  his  cited  works,  ought  in  course  of  time  to  be 
completed  and.  if  possible,  extended  to  the  less  refrangible  rays.  As 
far  as  they  go  at  present,  they  already  form  an  indispensable  aid  to 
physiological  research  that  relates  to  phyto-geography. 

3.  PLANT-LIFE  L\  DARKNESS. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  there  is  nowhere  on  earth  a  place  too 
cold  for  plant-life,  and  only  a  few  spots  of  very  limited  area  that  arc  too  hot. 
As  regards  light,  there  is  no  limitation  ;  it  is  nowhere  too  dark,  nowhere 
too  bright  to  exclude  plant-life  of  some  kind.  In  the  depths  of  ocean, 
where  light  is  completely  absent,  the  decaying  corpses  of  animals  are 
decomposed  by  bacteria.  The  dung  of  cavicolous  animals  becomes  mouldy ; 
the  shaggiest  stem,  the  thidcest  hide  does  not  protect  an  animal's  body 
from  the  attacks  of  pathogenic  plant-parasites.  Vegetation  in  the  dark 
is,  however,  limited  to  phints  that  are  nourished  at  the  expense  of  organic 
matter.  The  reduction  of  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  by  the  chlorophyll- 
containing  organs  is  an  operation  due  to  light.  Organisms  that  derive 
the  carbon  they  require  from  carbon  dioxide  thrive  in  the  dark,  so  long 
as  the  organic  reserve  material  suffices,  and  then  perish  from  want  (if  food. 

The  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  sole  function  induced  by 
light  in  the  plant-orgatiisms ;  on  the  contrary,  the  same  source  of  energy 
is  used  for  numerous  other  operations.  Thus  the  formation  <^  chlorophyll, 
except  in  cryptogams  and  gymnosperms,  demands  the  presence  of  light ; 
the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  other  pigments,  especially  red  and  blue  ones. 
The  assimilation  of  nitrates  in  the  higher  plants  is  strongly  promoted  by 
light.  Foliage-leaves  remain  very  small  in  the  dark.  Many  movements 
of  plants  are  excited  only  by  light,  others  again  are  arrested  by  it. 

Shoots  developed  in  darkness  differ  in  many  respects  from  normal 
shoots  and  arc  said  to  be  blanched  or  etiolated.  They  are  devoid  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  therefore  are  white  or  yellowish.  Their  axes  are  much  longer 
than  tliey  arc  under  normal  circumstances  ;  their  leaves,  on  the  contrary— 
except  those  of  grasses  and  of  a  few  other  Monocotyledons — are  very 
small  and  generally  deformed.  Flowers  are  only  rarely  produced,  even 
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when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  organic  nourishment,  and  flower-buds 
that  are  already  tnrnicd  usually  die  soon  ;  any  flowers  that  may  be  formed 
are  usually  of  abnormal  shape  and  either  coloured  slightly  or  not  at  all. 

Etiolated  plants  are  seldom  found  wild,  although  they  sometimes  occur 
in  caves.  For  Instance,  in  the  well-known  Guacharo  cave  near  Caribe 
in  Venezuela  we  found  the  ground  covered  Mdth  patches  of  dense  etiolated 
vegetation  up  to  half  a  meter  in  he^ht,  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
dung  of  the  Guacharo  birds,  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  cave. 

4.  INTENSITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  LIGHT. 

The  action  of  light  on  plants  is  either  invigorating  or  restricting,  creative 
or  destructive,  according  to  its  intensity  and  according  to  the  precise 
physiological  functicm  involved.  The  intensiQr  of  illumhiation,  at  wMch 
one  or  other  action  commences,  varies,  as  In  the  case  of  heat,  in  different 
species  of  plants;  there  are  however  no  exact  data  on  this  subject. 

Growth  in  length  of  stems  and  roots  Is  at  its  optimum  when  light  is 
totally  excluded.  Even  light  of  very  weak  intensity  exercises  a  retarding 
influence  in  this  respect,  while  light  of  high  intensity  brings  the  process 
to  an  absolute  standstill. 

The  growth  in  area  of  leaves  in  darkness  is  very  slight,  but  attains  its 
optimum  in  light  of  very  moderate  intensity.  Any  further  increase  in 
the  illumination  retards  and  eventually  arrests  the  process.  The  optimum 
intensity  of  light  for  growth  in  thickness  of  leaves  is  considerably  higher 
than  for  the  growth  of  the  leaf-surface,  so  that  strongly  illuminated  leaves 
are  small  and  thick. 

The  development  of  vegetative  buds  of  trees  does  not  commence  until 
the  light  has  reached  a  definite  intensity  which  is  not  very  low ;  weak 
illumination  causes  the  death  of  brandies,  the  so-called  cleaning  of  the 
stems  of  the  trees 

The  action  of  light  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rcproducti'oe 
organs,  which  has  been  closely  studied  by  Sachs,  Mocbius,  and  Vochting 
in  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  and  by  Klebs  in  the  lower  orders,  has 
an  important  bearing  on  phyto-geography.  Vochting  in  particular  was 
able  to  prove  that  under  a  weak  iliuminatiun  the  formation  of  flowers,  in 
numerous  phanerogams,  was  dtfior  entirely  prevmted  or  only  incompletely 
achieved.  In  a  room  with  one  window  looking  ENE.  flower-buds  were  pro- 
duced dther  veiy  scantUy  or  not  at  all,  whilst  vegetative  growth  remained 
normal  or  was  even  abnormally  luxuriant,  in  the  case  of  Mimulus 
Tiling!.  Buds  that  were  already  formed  died  at  early  stages ;  others  pro* 
duccd  degenerate  and  malformed  flowers ;  chasmogamous  flowers  became 
deistogamous,  for  the  arrest  in  devdopment  usually  afiiected  the  perianth 

>  Wiesner,  V. 
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toooer  than  the  sexoal  otgans.  The  injurious  influence  of  too  feeble  illumina- 
tion was  more  apparent  in  sun-plants  sudi  as  Malva  vulgaris  under  light  of 
higher  intensity  than  it  was  in  shade-plants  such  as  Impatiens  parviflora. 

Among  the  chemical proctssts  affected  by  tight,  the  formation  of  chlorophyll 
and  also  that  of  the  pigments  of  the  Brown  and  the  Red  Algae  are  the  most 
accommodating^ ;  they  attain  their  optimum  under  h'ght  of  very  moderate 
intensity.  The  minimum  light  required  for  the  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  considerably  higher  than  that  for  the  manufacture  of  the  above  colouring 
matter,  and  the  intensity  of  the  process  rises  proportionally  with  that  of  the 
light.  There  exists  no  optimum  beyond  which  the  curve  for  assimilation 
would  descend ;  the  latter  appears  rather  to  ascend  uniformly  till  the 
decomposition  of  the  pigments,  by  intense  light,  puts  an  end  to  it 

Vtry  inUnst  light  acts  fataUy  on  protc^asm,  and  this  action  is  quite 
independent  of  the  accompanying  heat  phenomena.  Under  natural  con- 
ditions, however,  only  a  few  vegetable  organisms  are  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  be  exposed  to  danger  of  death  from  excessive  light.  Among  these 
arc  many  bacteria  and  some  of  the  larger  aquatic  plants,  eqtecially  Algae, 
which  arc  attuned  to  light  of  feeble  intensity  and  die  as  soon  as  their 
habitat'  is  more  strongly  illuminated,  as  for  instance  by  the  advancing 
season.  Most  usually  death  from  excess  of  light  seems  in  the  first  place 
to  be  indirect,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  pigments  associated  with 
assimilation;  for  Algae  that  arc  quite  decolorized,  after  exhausting  their 
reserve  material,  die  from  want  of  nourishment.  Terrestrial  plants  under 
normal  conditions  show  a  much  greater  power  of  resistance;  in  their  case, 
the  death  of  entire  plants,  or  even  of  only  separate  organs  of  plants, 
owing  to  excessive  illumination,  apparently  does  not  occur.  Nevertheless, 
they  frequently  suffer  from  a  considerable  disint^ration  of  their  chloro- 
phyll. The  vegetation  of  very  sunny  spots  is  never  pure  green,  but  always 
exhibits  an  admixture  of  yellow  and  brown  tints  due  to  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  chlorophyll.  It  will  be  proved,  further  on,  that  intense 
tropical  light  may  even  completely  bleach  the  foliage. 

The  need  for  the  protection  of  plants,  and  especially  of  their  chromato- 
phorcs,  against  excessively  intense  light,  is  shown  in  many  devices  which 
may  reach  great  perfection,  especially  in  the  case  of  aquatic  plants  that 
are  very  sensitive  to  light Long  and  thick  coatings  of  hair  cover  many 
marine  Algae  like  an  overshadowing  cloud ;  other  Algae  produce  in  their 
celb  special  l%ht-absorbing  plates  which,  like  window-shutters,  cover  the 
peripheral  walls  during  bright  illumination,  but  as  the  light  decreases  are 
forced  on  to  lateral  walls  (Fig.  38).  Finally,  the  whole  form  of  growth  of 
many  Algae  is  governed  by  the  need  for  protection  against  light.  All  these 
contrivances  arc  of  course  better  developed  in  the  strongly  illuminated  seas 
of  low  latitudes  than  in  those  of  higher  latitudes,  where  the  light,  in  itself 

'  Dertbold,  1. 
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already  less  intense,  by  reason  of  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  rays,  is  reflected 
to  a  greater  extent  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  means  of  protection 
against  illumination  arc  less  marked  in  terrestrial  plants  and  usually 
coincide  with  those  that  are  intended  to  restrict  transpiration,  so  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  at  present  to  decide  against  which  of  the  two  dangers 
a  definite  protective  device  originated.  Among  such,  for  instance,  may  be 
placed  the  manifold  movements  and  the  fixed  lie  of  the  leaves  in  relation 
to  light,  by  means  of  which  they  escape  the  direct  incidence  of  the  sun's 
rays;  in  addition  there  are  coatings  of  hair,  smooth  strongly  reflecting 
surfaces,  various  foldings,  and  so  forth 

The  effects  of  light  on  plants  depend  not  only  on  the  amount,  but  also  on 
the  quality  of  the  illumination.  The  different  kinds  of  rays  are  of  unequal 
physiological  signifi- 


cance, and,  since  they 
arc  unequally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  air  and 
the  aqueous  vapour, 
the  question  of  the 
comparative  eflSciency 
of  the  several  parts 
of  the  spectrum  is 
not  unimportant  in 
phyto-gcography. 

The  less  refrangi- 
ble half  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  from  the 
red  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  green, 
contains  the  rays  that 


arc  most  effective  in 

reducing    carbon   di-  3^*  Chylocladia  reflexa.    A  Superficial  cell  with  a  small 

reflecting  plnte,  seen  from  ahovc.    B  Side  view  of  a  similar  cell 
oxide  by  means  of  the     maKnificd  450.    After  Bcrthold. 

chlorophyll.   It  is  not 

yet  clearly  decided  whether  the  cflliciency  is  greatest  in  the  red  rays,  corre- 
sponding to  the  broadest  absorption  bands  in  the  chlorophyll,  or  in  the 
yellow  rays,  as  many  investigations  render  probable,  but  this  uncertainty 
has  no  important  bearing  on  the  question  before  us The  manufacture  of 
chlorophyll  depends  on  the  presence  of  yellow  or  orange-yellow  light.  The 
blue  and  violet  rays  are  the  most  effective  in  the  assimilation  of  nitrates 
'  Wicsncr,  II ;  Johow,  op.  cil. 

•  TTiese  questions  arc  thoroughly  discussed  in  all  manuals  of  physiological  botany 
on  the  basis  of  the  researches  of  Pfeflfcr,  Keinke,  Engclmann,  and  others. 

'  Regarding  the  assimilation  of  nitrates  and  the  formation  of  organic  calcium-com- 
pounds depending  on  this,  sec  Schimper,  1  and  II. 
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They  also  exert  a  retarding  influence  on  growth,  and  if  very  intense 
decompose  dilorophyll  and  kill  the  protoplasm.  According  to  Sachs,  the 
ultra-violet  rays  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  prodtictian  of  flowers. 
Investigations  on  this  subject  have  however  hitherto  been  confined  to 
a  single  planti  Tropaeolum  majiis. 

Besides  absolute  tpHma  of  illumination  which  for  certain  functions 
coincide  with  very  unfavourable  oecological  conditions — ^the  optimum  light 
for  the  growth  of  axes  and  certain  leaves  is  zero  or  darkness — there  is  also, 
as  is  the  case  with  heat,  an  oecological  optimum  for  light,  which  corresponds 
to  the  normal  life  of  a  plant  as  a  whole,  and  is  compounded  of  the 
harmonic  light-optima  of  the  several  functions.  A  plant  strives  in  various 
ways  to  obtain  possession  of  the  oecological  optimum  of  light.  Many- 
Algae  which  are  capable  of  movement  by  means  of  cilia  collect  in  places 
where  the  light  is  of  a  definite  and  generally  moderate  intensity,  and  desert 
places  where  another*  but  to  them  less  favourable,  degree  of  light  prevails. 
Fixed  plants  and  plant-parts,  that  are  therefore  limited  in  their  power  of 
movement,  strive  for  the  same  advantage  by  means  of  the  exposed  and 
dianging  lie  of  their  foliage-leaves,  as  well  as  by  means  of  their  heliotropic 
movements  through  which,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  plaiit,  a  stronger 
or  weaker  illumination  is  attained.  A  similar  end  is  also  often  achieved 
by  movements  of  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles'. 

In  nature  these  diversified  movements  would  seem  to  bring  the  plant 
usually  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  of  illumination;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Even  here  perfection  is  not  attained.  Among  the 
various  functions  demanding  as  they  do  unequal  supplies  of  light  one  often 
gains  the  upper  hand  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  Such  discords  are 
still  more  frequent  under  artificial  conditions  of  cultivation,  in  which  species 
of  plants,  that  in  their  native  habitats  may  have  often  received  too  little 
light  but  hardly  ever  too  much,  strive  after  intensities  of  light  correspondini^ 
to  their  absolute  optima,  and  therein  act  in  a  manner  so  highly  inimical  to 
their  oecology  that  they  have  sometimes  to  pay  for  it  the  penalty  of  death. 

5.  SUN  AND  SHADE. 

Sun  and  shade,  as  terms  describing  the  illumination  of  habitats  occupied 
by  plants,  had  but  vague  signification  until  Wiesner  defined  them  in 
formulae  giving  the  actual  photic  ration  of  plants. 

Even  plants  that  are  apparently  very  well  illuminated  obtain  only  a 
fraction  of  the  full  amount  of  daylight.  The  plants  occupying  flat  deserts 
or  other  horizontal  surfaces  alone  receive  an  almost  intact  supply  of  light, 
and  that  certainly  to  their  own  detriment.  Trees  growing  in  dense  forests 
and  underwood  receive  light  cliicjiy  from  above,  liancs  and  epiphytes  on 

^  See  Stahi,  I  and  II ;  Wiesner,  III ;  Schimper,  III. 
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the  trunks  of  trees  and  on  rocky  clilTs  receive  /ij^/ii  from  the  front.  Light 
from  behind  or  light  from  below  is  usually  of  only  slight  importance,  though 
I  noticed  in  Venezuela  that  a  small  species  of  Oncidium  was  always 
attached  to  the  lower  side  of  the  horizontal  branches  of  the  calabash-tree 
(Crescentia  Cujete). 

Of  the  two  forms  of  daylight,  direct  sunlight  is  of  less  importance  in 
relation  to  plant-life  than  is  difTuse  light.  Most  plants  either  expose  only 
a  small  part  of  their  external  surface  to  the  sun's  rays  or  none  at  all,  but 
beyond  that  they  strive  to  avoid  the  sun's  rays  1^  appropriate  arrangements 
and  movements  of  their  foh'age. 

The  wcakcnint^  of  the  intensity  of  light  by  branches  and  foliage  is  much 
more  considerable  than  one  would  at  first  imagine.  Wicsner  \  on  a  sunny 
March  day  (27th)  in  Vienna,  estimated  the  intensity  of  the  full  daylight 
at  0712,  that  at  one  hundred  paces  from  the  edge  of  the  still  leafless  forest 
At  0-355,  and  that  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  at  0*166. 

The  weakening  of  light  under  trees  in  full  folis^e,  and  especially  In  woods 
in  that  condition,  is  naturally  mudi  more  considerable  than  under  bare 
branches.  Wiesner  estimated  the  intensity  of  light  in  Vienna  on  a  sunny 
day  in  March  at  0-666,  but  under  the  shade  of  a  spnice^tree  eight  meters 
high  and  branched  nearly  down  to  the  ground,  it  was  only  0-02 1  ;  on  the 
same  day,  when  the  intensity  of  full  daylight  was  o-.^i  H,  the  intensity  of  light 
under  a  box-shrub,  one  meter  high,  was  0-017.  ^'^^  beginning  of  May, 
the  intensities  of  the  full  daylight,  of  the  light  in  the  crown  of  a  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  and  of  the  light  under  its  shade,  were  respectively  0-500,  0-070, 
and  0-0 1 7.    These  values  are  in  the  ratio  of  29  : 4 :  i. 

How  greatly  the  conformation  of  plants  of  sunny  or  shady  habitats  is 
governed  by  light  has  been  recently  proved  by  comparative  cultures 
undertaken  by  Wiesner.  Sempervivum  tectorum,  for  instance,  is  a  typical 
sun-plant  With  li^t  of  mean  maximum  intensity  of  o^  which  is 
normal  for  many  shade-plantSt  it  abandoned  its  characteristic  rosette-form. 
Its  intemodes  became  elongated,  its  leaves  diminished  in  size,  and  its 
chlorophyll  became  reduced  in  quantity.  The  optimum  for  the  grow  th  in 
the  surface  of  its  leaves  in  this  case  therefore  coincides  with  a  pretty  high 
intensity  of  light  ;  at  still  higher  intensities  of  light  the  superficial  growth 
is  decreased.  Wiesner  cultivated  plants  of  Sempervivum  tectorum  in  some 
cases  with  a  mean  light  intensity  of  0-305,  in  others  with  one  of  0-152. 
Under  the  first  conditions  the  average  maximum  lei%th  of  the  leaves  was 
31  mm.  and  their  breadth  15  mm.,  whilst  the  corresponding  figures  under 
the  second  conditions  were  26  mm.  and  13*5  mm.  respectively. 

In  other  sun-plants,  such  as  the  potato  and  the  bean,  Wiesner  observed 
that  the  growth  of  leaves  was  favoured  by  light  up  to  a  fairly  high 


^  Wiesner,  III,  p.  307. 
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intensity,  beyond  which  hght  exerted  a  retardintj  effect.  In  the  case  of 
shade-plants,  the  optimum  is  attained  under  a  much  weaker  illumination. 

Thus  the  leaf  of  Scolopcndrium  officinarum  attained  in  the  dark  a  length  of  76  mm. 
I  breadth  11  mm.),  when  the  full  light  intensity  was  0083  the  maximum  length  of 
228  mm.  (breadth  25  mm.i  was  reached,  and  when  the  full  light  intensity  was  0-247 
had  a  length  of  only  1 52  mm.  (breadth  ao  mm.).  On  the  other  hand,  positive  illumina- 
tion always  has  a  retarding  effect  on  the  growth  of  die  stem.  Potato>shoots  show 
this  reaction  plainly  even  when  the  full  light  intensity  is  okjooS*  whereas  diminished 
leaf-growth  is  not  apparent  until  the  full  light  intensity  is  0451. 

All  these  values  are  however  in  absolutely  saturated  air,  but  the  eflfects  of  light 
are  by  no  means  eliminated  in  consequence. 

The  minimum  of  light  for  the  formation  of  flowers  is  lower  for  shade- 
plants  than  for  sun-plants ;  \'et  the  former  f^cnerally  produce  fewer  flowers 
than  do  the  latter.  The  interior  of  a  forest  is  poorer  in  flowers  th.m 
a  meadow,  and  certain  regions  with  intense  or  prolonged  illumination,  such 
as  the  higher  regions  of  v^etation  in  mountains,  polar  conatries  and  many 

deserts,  are  characterized 
by  a  great  abundance  of 
flowers.  In  such  cases, 
however,  other  fiictors  co- 
operate. 

Apart  from  their  ex- 
ternal form,  sun-plants 
and  shade-plants  respec- 
tively differ  from  one 
another  in  their  internal 
structure.and  especially  in 
that  of  their  folUige.  The 
formation  of  palisade-cells 
is  &vottred  by  intense  l^t,  just  as  it  is  by  droughty.  Leaves  exposed  to  the 
smi  contain  dilorophyll  in  thdr  mesophyll  only,  but  shaded  lea\'es,  over  and 
above  this,  contain  chlorophyll,  sometimes  even  chlcfl)-,  in  the  epidermis. 

Of  special  interest  in  many  plants  living  in  the  shade  are  the  cimtrizwicts 
for  concentrating:  the  rays  cf  li^ht  cn  the  c  '  ':r  fiiyll-apparatus.  The 
existence  of  an  illuminating  mechanism  in  plants  was  first  demonstrated 
and  its  nature  carefully  studied  by  Nol],  in  the  case  of  the  prot  ixma  of 
Schistote;.^a  osmundacea.  the  Ivniinous  tr.oss  tluit  l:\  cs  in  caves  >  I  :.;s.  jy, 
4c  L  This  prolonema,  which  aiuae  p<.>sscsscs  tiic  property  of  emiltiag  light, 
is  tabular  in  form  and  consists  of  a  slender  foot  bearing  a  flat  two-lobed 
plate.  The  cells  of  the  latter  are  lenticular  and  spheroidal  abo\-e,  but 
produced  conically  bdow :  the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  are  aggregated  in  the 
narrow  basal  part  of  the  cdls.  the  upper  part  of  which  acu  as  a  completely 
h>*aline  glass-like  lens.  As  Xoll  shows  in  detail,  the  incident  ra\'s  that  are 
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Fig.  40.  Schistotega  osmundaoea.  Optical  section  of 
a  cell  of  the  protonema  in  which  the  path  of  the  ray« 
of  light  is  timced.  S',»S  nqr*  which  is  totally 
reflected  bjr  the  bwdc  wall  of  the  cell  /.  P  protoplasm. 
e  cblorophjrlL  v  cetl-Mp.  After  F.  NoU. 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optical  axis  are  so  refracted  as  to  be  con- 
centrated on  to  the  chloroph)-ll-corpuscles,  which  h"c  just  in  front  of  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  near  the  optical  axis,  and  are  consequently  intensely  illuminated. 
Each  individual  chlorophyll-corpuscle,  owing  to  its  stronger  refractive  index, 
acts  again  as  a  small  lens  and  causes  the  rays,  that  meet  it  and  are  already 
convergii^,  to  converge  still 
more  in  its  interior,  so  that 
the  intensity  of  the  illumina- 
tion on  its  posterior  surface 
is  still  further  increased.  The 
result  of  the  whole  process 
of  refraction  is  a  vivid  illu- 
mination of  the  chlorophyll- 
apparatus,  which  is  concen- 
trated in  the  optical  axis 
near  the  focus  \  The  lumin- 
ous properly  is  a  jdiysical 
phenomena  that  necessarOy 
results,  but  is  devoid  of  any 
significance  to  the  plant. 

Similar  contrivances  for 
illuminatincf  the  chlorophyll-containing  parts  occur,  if  not  in  such  perfection, 
in  other  platUs  livint;  in  shady  places.   The  papillae  which  cover  the  velvety 
surface  of  many  tropical  herbs  dwelling  in  shaded  habitats  serve  to  con- 
centrate the  rays  of  light  ^   But  also  in 
nearly  smooth  leaves,  as  Fig.  41  shows, 
similar  adaptations  may  be  noticed. 
This  figure  represents  a  transverse 
section  of  the  leaf  of  Argostemma 
montanum,  an  herb  often  found  grow- 
ing in  the  densest  shade  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  of  Java. 

The  bluish  metallic  lustre  of  many 
plants  that  grow  in  deep  shade  remains 
unexplained.  It  characterizes  to  a  very 
intense  degree  a  few  tropical  species 
of  Selaginella  and  Trichomanes  only, 

but  is  pretty  widely  spread  in  a  less  striking  manner,  and  may  be  observed 
even  at  home  in  Samlnicus  nigra.  This  remarkable  fintture  is  never  seen 
in  sunny  spots,  and  must  therefore  in  some  manner  be  connected  with  the 
feeble  illumination  of  very  shady  places. 


Fig.  41.  Argostemma  moatannm.  A 
Javanese  plant.  Transverse  lectioa  through 
.1  leaf  ^Towijig  in  the  deepest  shade.  Mag* 

niiicd  300. 


*  Noll,  opw  dt.,  p.  483. 
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6.  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

The  processes  of  plant-life  that  depend  on  liglit  arc  for  the  most  part 
strictly  confined  to  daytime ;  yet  in  certain  cases  more  or  less  prolonged 
after-effects  intervene  and  exercise  a  disturbing  influence.  Apart  from  this 
the  life  of  a  plant  at  night  differs  altogether  from  its  life  by  day.  This  is 
dear  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The  leaves  of  many  plants  assume 
a  position  at  night  that  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  similar  to  the 
profile  position  resultin  :;  from  intense  illumination.  Many  flowers  gradually 
close  tm  the  approach  of  darkness,  whilst  others,  less  numerous  however, 
then  begin  to  open  ;  many  flowers  exhale  their  scent  only  at  night. 
Careful  obsciA^ation  shows  that  as  light  decreases  in  the  evening  assimila- 
tion becomes  gradually  weaker  and  eventually  ceases,  only  to  recommence 
at  daybreak.  The  retarding  influence  of  light  on  growth  however, 
exhibits  no  such  immediate  dependence  on  the  intensity  of  the  illumination, 
but  attains  its  highest  effect  only  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  whilst  the 
maximum  growth  usually  occurs  not  at  n^ht  but  in  the  eaiiy  hours  of  the 
morning. 

The  increasing  duratioa  of  sunlight  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole  certainly 
acts  in  a  modifying  manner  on  the  daily  oscillations  of  plant-life.  These 
would  indeed  come  to  an  end  within  the  polar  circle,  if  they  did  not  in  part, 
like  other  periodic  phenomena,  depend  on  internal  causes,  and  if  they  were 
merely  regulated  by  external  influences  whenever  the  latter  occur.  Apart 
from  this,  the  more  prolonged  but  less  intense  illumination  in  the  polar 
regions  is  a  factor  in  geographical  botany,  the  importance  of  which  was 
already  recognized  by  Schuebelcr,  and  more  accurately  investigated  by 
Bonnier,  Flahault,  Kjellman,  and  Curtel. 

The  works  of  the  above-named  investigators  will  be  again  referred  to  in 
the  sections  of  this  woric  dealing  with  the  polar  regions.  At  present  notice 
will  be  taken,  on  account  of  their  general  importance,  only  of  the  experi- 
ments which  Bonnier  carried  out  regarding  the  effieeis  of  ccmtinucus  elecirk 
light  on  the  development  of  plants.  In  order  to  render  the  electric  light 
as  much  as  possible  like  sunlight,  the  ultra-violet  rays  were  weakened  by 
means  of  thick  glass  plates.  The  electric  light  used  was,  at  any  rate  as 
regards  quantity,  considerably  weaker  than  daylight,  a  circumstance  which, 
while  indeed  intlucncing  the  results,  did  not,  as  experiments  with  inter- 
mittent electric  illumination  (twelve  hours  light,  twelve  hours  darkness) 
proved,  absolutel}-  determine  thcni.  The  plants  experimented  on  were  very 
varied  in  character,  some  woody,  some  herbaceous,  and  the  cultures  lasted 
for  several  months.  Plants  that  were  continuously  illuminated  differed 
most  remarkably  from  those  that  were  cultivated  normally,  as  well  as  from 
those  grown  with  intermittent  electric  light,  by  possessing  a  much  greater 

*  Cf.  works  of  Baranctzki  and  GodlewsfcL 
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quantity  of  chlorophyll  ;  even  deep-l>nng  parts  normally  devoid  of  chloro- 
phyll, such  as  the  inner  cortex,  the  medullary  rays,  and  the  pith  of  woody 
axes,  were  green.  The  axes  were  shorter  than  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  leaves  smaller  and  thicker,  the  flowers  normally  developed  but  more 
intensely  coloured.  The  internal  structure  ^Fig-  4-)  strongly  resembled 
that  of  etiolated  plants;  thus,  the  palisade-cells  weie  developed  either 
feebly  or  scarcely  at  all,  the  fibres 
and  woody  dements  were  quanti- 
tattvely  reduced,  all  the  cell-walls 
were  thinner,  and  the  histological 
structure  generally  was  less  differ- 
entiated than  in  normally  grown 
plants.  Even  plants  that  were 
discontinuously  exposed  to  the 
electric  light   showed  abnormal 

symptoms,  but  they  bore  a  much 

closer    resemblance   to  plants 

grown  in  ordinary  daylight  than 

to  those  that  were  continuously 

illuminated.    The  uninterrupted 

duration  of  the  illumination  must 

therefore  be  considered  as  the 

essential  cause  of  the  deviations 

from  the  normal  structure. 

.Many  of  these  deviations  may 

be  explained  as  being  due  to  well- 
known  effects  of  light ;   this  is 

especially  true  in  regard  to  the 

shortening  of  the  axes,  the  more 

intense  colour  of  flowers,  perhaps 

also  the  reduced  size  of  the  leaves. 

Other  phenomena  have  not  yet 

been  explained,  such  as  the  more 

plentiful  production  of  chlorophyll  and  the  simplification  of  the  internal 
structure.  It  must  be  shown  by  experiments  carried  on  in  the  polar 
zones  whether  or  no  any  si;:;nificance  must  be  altachcil  to  the  fact  that 
the  electric  light  differs  somewhat  in  quality  from  daylight.  In  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  effects  that  would  also  hold 
true  in  the  case  of  sunlight  are  the  facts  stated  by  Bonnier,  that  plants 
grown  in  the  extreme  North  possess  a  simpler  histological  differentiation 
than  the  same  species  on  high  mountains  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe, 
and  that  individuals  of  these  species  when  cultivated  in  continuous  light 
become  similar  to  those  grown  in  the  polar  zones. 

m,mMm  F 


4i.    F'inus  .Tf.striaci.     Transverse  ■>ccti>)U 


through  a  needle:  a  in  urdinary  ^iiitciiuitUiU  light, 
i  ia  oontinnoni  deeUie  Ught.  Magn.  After  Honnier. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  AIR 

I.  Atmoqpheric  Pressure.  Growth  under  dccrcnsed  or  increased  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Wieler's  and  Jaccard's  experiments.  Atmospheric  pressure  on  high  mountains, 
a.  The  Air  contained  in  Water.  Solubility,  composition,  and  diffusion  of  air  in  water. 
Devices  for  the  absmrption  and  transport  of  oxygen  in  aquatic  plants.  Aerenchyma  and 
other  aerating  tissues.  Pncumatophores.  (1.  Karstcn's  and  GreshofiTs  experiments. 
3.  The  Wind.  i.  Wind  and  Tree-growt/i.  Mechanical  influences.  Drying  influences, 
lojuriotts  effects  of  the  hrtter  on  tree-growth,  ii.  Wimt  and  Reprodndiom,  Anemo* 
philous  leaves.  Their  frequent  presence  in  windy  localities.  Anemophilous  devices 
for  disper'^.il  of  seeds.  Importance  in  relation  to  distribution  at  great  distances  apart 
Treub's  observations  at  Krakaloa. 

This  chapter  wiU  not  deal  mth  the  endless  and  manifold  felations 
between  vegetation  and  the  atmosphere,  but  will  treat  only  of  some 
j:>!ien  tncna  connected  with  the  oecological  character  of  certain  formations 
of  plants  or  with  the  distribution  of  species. 

I.  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE. 

As  Wielcr  and  Jaccard  have  shown,  the  pressure  within  the  stratum  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  plants  grow  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  absolute 
optimum  pressure  for  the  growth  of  plants.  On  the  contrary,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen — for  the  latter  only,  and  not  the 
total  atmospheric  pressure,  comes  into  question — occasions  an  acceleration 
in  growth  until  a  certain  low  pressure  is  attained,  which  is  constant  for 
each  species,  and  be)rond  which  any  further  diminution  in  pressure  causes 
a  retardation  in  the  rate  of  growth.  We  find  this  absolute  optimum 
atmospheric  pressure  for  growUi  to  be  in  the  case  of  Helianthus  annuus 
about  1 00  mm.,  but  for  Vicia  Faba  about  200  mm.  Again,  an  wcrease  in 
atma^keric  pressure  above  760  mm.  (or  the  corresponding  pressure  of 
oxygen)  up  to  about  2\  atmospheres  occasions  a  retardation,  but  after  that 
an  acceleration  in  growth.  There  are  therefore  for  growth  two  absolute 
optima  of  atmospheric  pressure,  b(tth  of  which  differ  considerably  from  the 
pressures  that  prevail  in  the  inhabited  stratum  of  air,  the  one  being  at  a  far 
lower,  and  the  other  at  a  far  higher  ox}  gcn-prcssure. 

According  to  Jaccard  a  decrease  in  the  pressure  of  oxygen  occasions  not 
only  more  rapid  growth,  but  also  richer  branchii^  in  the  axes  and  roots^  as 
well  as  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  leaves.  Jaccard's  following  tabular 
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statement  shows  how  considerably  growth  is  favoured  by  rarefaction  of 
the  air:— 


GROWTH  UNDER  Dll  I  KRENT  CONDITIONS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 

PRESSURE  laftcr  Jacc.ird). 

(R.  represents  growth  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  15  cm. ;  O.  at  the  normal  atmospheric  ptcs^ure.) 


R. 

0. 

I.  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Tubers  with  shoot*  i  cm.  long, 

in  8  days  

40  cm. 

4*5  em« 

2.  Vicia  Faba,  3-4  cm.  high,  in  8  days  .... 

22  „ 

08  „ 

3.  Oxalis  crenata,  tubers  with  two  tall  shoots  . 

35  » 

3-5  i> 

4.  BeUis  perennis,  plant  3-4  cm.  high,  in  15  days  . 

10  „ 

6  « 

5.  Violet,  plant  3  cm.  high,  in  15  days  .... 

8  » 

6  „ 

6.  Onions,  with  shoots  3-3^  cm.  high,  in  10  days  . 

16  „ 

6  „ 

When  air  less  rarefied  than  the  above  is  used,  correspondingly  less  marked 
results  follow,  but  in  spite  of  the  greater  importance  of  moderate  atmo- 
spheric rarefaction  in  relation  to  plant-life,  this  has  secured  scarcely  any 
attention  from  Wielcr  and  Jaccard.  A  pres.suie  of  35  cm.  was  employed 
in  one  solitary  experiment  conducted  by  the  latter  observer  on  wheat- 
seedlings.  The  plants  cyperimentcd  on  attained  in  twenty-three  days 
a  length  of  20  cm.,  instcatl  of  i;^  cm.  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

Air  that  is  as  rarefied  as  that  u.scd  in  most  of  Wielcr's  and  Jaccard 's 
e  xperiments  occurs  in  nature  only  at  the  highest  summits  of  the  Himala\  as, 
for  example  at  an  altitude  of  8,839  meters  un  Gaurisankar,  where,  if  we 
assume  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  sea-level  is  if,  a  pressure  of 
26  cm.  prevails.  An  atmospheric  pressure  of  35  cm.,  under  which  tbe 
above-mentioned  experiment  with  Uie  wheat-seedlii^s  was  carried  out, 
corresponds  to  an  aititude  of  about  6,000  meters,  at  which,  in  Thibet, 
a  stately  flowering  plant,  Saussurea  tridactyla,  has  its  normal  habitat :  this 
plant  is  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  section  of  this  book  dealing  with 
alpine  vegetation.  There  appears  therefore  to  be  no  reason  why  some 
vegetation,  even  if  only  cryptogamous,  should  not  occur  at  still  greater 
altitudes.  In  any  case  however,  judging  from  the  information  available, 
there  are  very  few  plants  occurring  at  altitudes  such  that  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  would  cause  their  growth  to  be  ap[)reciabl}"  more  rapid  than  in-the 
low  land.  For  a  definite  reply  to  the  question  wc  must  await  the  results  of 
experiments  on  typical  alpine  plants. 

The  variations  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  different  altitudes,  even  if 
not  directly,  3^t  indirectly  are  of  vast  physiol(^cal  importance,  since 
humidity,  temperature,  and  light  depend  upon  their  magnitude.  The 
changes  that  these  last-named  factors  undergo  owing  to  a  reduction  in 
atmospheric  pressure  are  responsible  for  the  influences  exerted  by  the  alpine 
climate  on  v^etation,  as  will  be  described  further  on. 
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a.  THE  AIR  CONTAINED  IN  WATER. 

Air  dissolved  in  water  is  richer  in  oxygen  and  much  richer  in  carbon 
dioxide  than  is  atmospheric  air.  Yet  the  amount  of  fsxyfSfiXk  at  the  disposal 

of  a  plant  is  smaller  in  the  former  medium  than  in  the 
latter.  According  to  Forel,  a  liter  of  water  from  the 
surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  contains : — 


At  5°C. 
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Fig.  43.  Caulerpa 
prulifcra  from  an  aqua- 
rium, withcxcrMoencea. 
Natural  aizc 


N.  CO.. 
i3*6  cc.        0'6  C.C. 
lo*;  0.3  „ 

As  the  diffusion  of  air  in  water  is  very  slow,  whenever 
the  latter  remains  very  still  there  is  a  great  risk  of 
scarcity  of  oxygen.  Plants  growing  in  still  waters  are 
accordingly  provided  with  means  for  utilizing  to  the 

fullest  extent  the  available  oxygen,  which  is  not  only 
dissolved  in  the  water  but  is  also  produced  during  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  verj'  agitated  water,  where  aeration  is  much  more 
thorough,  plants  exhibit  such  adaptations  to  a  lesser 
degree. 

1  he  large  size  of  the  surface,  when  compared  with 
the  mass,  of  aquatic  plants  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  their  demands 
for  oxygen.  I  learned  from  my  friend  and  colleague  Noll  an  interesting 
illustration  of  this  view.  He  cultivated 
Caulerpa  prolifera  in  the  still  water  of 
an  aquarium,  and  thus  obtained  plants 
that  were  quite  healthy  but  most  pecu- 
liarly modified  (Fig.  43).  The  so-called 
leaves,  which  under  normal  conditions 
are  tongue-shaped  and  entire,  in  such 
aquarium-grown  individuals  fray  out 
into  numerous  thin  segments,  so  that 
there  is  evidently  a  considerable  increase 
of  surface.  This  differeace  rtrikiii^ly 
recalls  those  existing  between  the  sub* 
meiged  and  aerial  leaves  of  many  aquatic 
plants. 

The  unfavourable  conditions  for  the 
supply  of  oxygen  to  aquatic  plants 

has  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  development  of  the  air-passages 
that  were  already  present  in  the  terrestrial  ancestors.  In  aquatic  plants 
the  air-passages  are  spacious  tubes  (I'ig.  44)  which  conduct  the  oxygen  set 


Fig.  44.  FL-itinc  Alsin.istrum.  Trans- 
verse section  of  stem.  Magnified.  After 
H.  Scbenek. 
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Fig.  45.  Caperonia  hctero- 
p>ctaloides,Muller  Arj;.  Trans- 
verse section  through  the  stem, 
with  a  sheath  of  aerciichyma. 
Natural  size.  After  H.  Schcnck. 


free  by  the  assimilating  cells  to  the  points  where  it  is  consumed  in  the 
non-green  parts  that  arc  respiring'. 

Woody  plants  whose  roots  and  stem-bases  are  in  stagnant  and  therefore 
badly  aerated  water,  are  provided  with  special  means  for  obtaining  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere.    Thus  the  base  of  the  stem  of  many  swamp  trees  is 

greatly  swollen  and,  owing  to  the  disruption  of 
the  tissues,  is  hollow  in  its  centre ;  the  cavity 
ser\'cs  as  an  air-reservoir  and  communicates  with 
the  atmosphere  by  means  of  intercellular  spaces 
and  Icnticels.  As  a  rule,  however,  certain  special 
tissues,  or  even  entire  members  of  the  tree,  serve 
to  supply  oxygen  and  exhibit  an  organization 
suitable  for  the  puri>ose. 

Aereiichyvia-^  which  was  first  accurately  de- 
scribed and  had  its  functional  significance  clearly 
explained  by  H.  Schenck,  is  extremely  common  in 
woody  plants  growing  in  wet  soils :  this  tissue  is  homologous  with  cork,  but 
completely  differs  from  it  both  in  histological  and  oecological  characters. 
In  many  plants  it  surrounds  those  woody  portions  of  the  stem  and  roots 
that  stick  into  wet  soil,  with  a  thick,  spongy,  fissured  mantle  (Fig.  45), 

which  occupies  the  position  of  the  ever- 
absent  cork  and  is  bounded  by  phelk)gen. 
This  aercnchyma  (Fig.  46)  consists  of  thin- 
walled,  non-suberized  cells,  loosely  united, 
and  bounding  broad  intercellular  passages 
which  form  a  continuous  and  much  ramified 
aerating  system.  The  air-passages  ter- 
minate in  the  numerous  external  fissures 
and  open  directly  to  the  water,  which 
does  not  enter  them.  The  acrenchyma  is 
not  confined  to  the  wet  parts,  but  extends 
over  parts  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Yet  traced  upwards  into  the  air  it  rapidly 
decreases  in  thickness  and  passes  over  into 
ordinary'  cork.  Sometimes  the  formation 
of  aerenchyma  is  confined  to  the  Icnticels, 
out  of  which  it  projects  in  a  cauliflower-like  form,  whilst  the  remaining 
phellogcn  produces  typical  cork  even  under  water. 

The  aerating  tissues  of  woody  plants  do  not  always  originate  in  the 
phellogen.  In  many  cases  the  greatly  developed  primary  cortex,  traversed 
by  broad  air-canals,  serves  for  the  transport  of  ox\'gcn,  which  is  partly 


Fig.  46.  Caperoni.i  hctcroj^tel.iloiilcs, 
MiiUcr  -\rp.  AtTciicliyma  of  the  stem 
in  tr.-in^vLTsc  section.  Ma^jnified  g6. 
After  II.  Sclientk. 


*  Sec  H.  Schetick,  I ;  Gocbel,  II,  Bd.  2,  Aquatic  Plants. 


»  Schenck,  II. 
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t^ken  from  the  atmosphere  through  large  lenticels,  and  partly  from  the 
water  (Rhizophora,  Bruguiera,  Aviccnnia,  and  others).  Less  frequently 
the  air-canals  are  chiefly  found  in  the  secondaty  cortex  (Laguncularia)  ^ 
Lastly,  in  various  Leguminosae  the  wood  is  modified  into  air-containing 

tissue  and  consists  of  thin-walled,  air-carrj'ing  tracheids,  resembling 
cambiurn-celJs  in  shape  and  size,  and  intercommunicating  by  means  of 
open  pores.  Such  air-containing  wood,  if  largely  developed,  causes  large 
swellings  at  the  bases  of  stems. 

In  nnany  cases,  certain  lateral  roots  are  differentiated  as  oxygen-puvips^ 
and  in  accordance  with  this  function  differ  structurally  from  other  roots. 


i 

Fig.  47.  JuMiaie*  pcruTiuu,  Lian.   aw  pnennwtouhores  under  the  water-levri  sp.  One-third 

MtonU  siw.  After  U.  Scbenck. 

t- 

^        Such  respiratory  roots  or  pueuvtatophorcs  (J'^st)  have  been  studied  b\^ 
Schcnck  in  species  of  Jussieuea  inhabiting  in  numbers,  as  shrubs  or  utuler- 
^        shrubs,  the  shallow  waters  of  warmer  districts  (Fig.  47).    These  plants  grow 
^       in  still  parts  of  the  water,  and  from  their  rhi/.omes  creeping  through  the 
t       mud  they  develop  normal  positivcl}-  geotropic   lateral   rootlets  which 
penetrate  the  soil,  and  also  spongy  respiratory  roots,  which  are  apparently 
not  geotropic,  but,  owing  to  the  air  they  contain,  stand  upright  in  the 
water  and  conclude  their  growth  in  length  when  they  reach  the  surface. 
Respiratoiy  roots  in  contrast  with  terrestrial  roots  are  simple ;  less  frequently 

*  Sec,  for  example,  \\.  Scbenck,  III  ;  Schimper  ;  Karsten. 
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they  are  branched  like  coral  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  snow-white  coating 
of  aerenchsrma. 

Lateral  roots  that  serve  as  pneumatophores  of  various  patterns  occur 
in  many  other  plants.  They  arc  not  always  submerged,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  at  l6ast  periodically,  project  into  the  air,  and  accordingly 

then  possess  characters  other  than  those  of  submerged  types.  These 
projcctinc^  respiratory  roots  are  firm  in  structure,  their  aerating  tissue  is  not 
acrcnchyma,  but  air-containing  cork  or  cortex,  and  tlieir  upright  position 
is  not  passive,  but  active  and  due  to  negative  geotroj)isni.  Such  pneu- 
matophores frequently  attain  considerable  dimensions,  like  those  of 
Eugcissona  tristis,  a  palm  growing  on  wet  soil,  in  the  case  of  which  they 
attain  a  height  of  i|  m.  and  a  diameter  of  3  ,5  cm. ;  or  again  the  peculiar 
'knees'  of  the  swamp  cypress,  Taxodium  distichum  (Fig.  48),  which 
resembling  sugar-loaves  in  shape  and  size,  project  from  the  frequently 
inundated  southern  swamps  of  North  America ;  or  still  again  the  variously 
modified  root-structures  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  the  mangrove-swamps. 
These  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter  when  the  tropical 
formations  are  dealt  witfi. 

The  oecological  importance  of  aerating  tissues  and  pneumatophores 
has  u[)  to  the  present  time  been  studied  chiefl)"  on  morphological  grounds, 
and  would  therefore  have  remained  hypothetical,  had  not  G.  Karsten  and 
Grcshoff  demonstrated  it  in  one  case,  namely,  in  the  pneumatophores  of 
Bruguiera  eriopetala,  at  tiie  Buttenzorg  botanic  garden.  The  pneumato^ 
phore  on  which  th^  experimented  exhibited  'an  extremely  great  working- 
power,'  namely,  a  very  strong  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  (once,  over  45  cc. 
in  an  hour),  which,  as  was  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  respiration  of 
the  whole  root-system  of  a  young  plant,  would  be  quite  inexplicable  *  if  we 
wished  to  refer  the  result  obtained  only  to  the  part  of  the  root  that  was 
exposed  to  daylight.'  Only  the  assumption  that  the  root,  of  which  the 
action  was  investigated,  ser\'cd  as  an  excretory  organ  for  a  larger  part  of 
the  root-system,  can  explain  the  high  figures  obtained. 

3.  THE  WIND. 

The  v^etation  of  windy  regions  exhibits  many  peculiarities,  which  may 
be  explained  partly  as  due  to  direct  action  of  the  wind  and  partly  as 
adaptations  to  withstand  it.  These  effects  of  air-currents  are  apparent 
both  in  the  vegetative  and  in  the  reproductive  oigans  of  plants. 

I.  Wind  and  Tree-growth. 

Areas  with  an  atmosphere  almost  constantly  in  active  movement,  such 
as  flat  coasts  and  islands  which  experience  the  fust  impact  of  the  sea- 
breezes,  or  elevated  unsheltered  mountain  ridges,  are  usually  characterized 
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Fig.  49.  Bantna  (,Musa  i>apientam)  in  Ceylon.    In  the  foreground :  Manihot  utili&&ima. 

From  a  photograph. 
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by  an  abnormal  tfee-growth,  if  this  be  present  at  all,  whilst  the  humbler 
vegetation  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  wind  to  a  very  small  extent,  or  not  at 
all.  This  difference  betwun  tree-growth  and  low  shrubby  and  herbaaons 
growth  in  relation  to  t^  action  of  the  wind,  is  dueto  theinereasMg  fMOvement 

of  the  air  as  the  distance  from  tlte  grotmd  increases. 

Some  of  the  results  of  observations  made  by  Stevenson '  of  Edinburgh 
upon  the  increase  in  velocity  of  the  wind  with  the  height  above  the 
ground  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Height  of 

Velocity  of 

Height  of 

Velocity  of 

Hc-ijjht  of 

\'cl<ii  ity  of 

Instruments 

Wind 

Instruments 

Wind 

Instruments 

Wmd 

above  ground 

in  miles 

above  ground 

in  miles 

above  ground 

in  miles 

in  feel. 

per  hoar. 

in  feet 

per  hour. 

m  feet. 

per  hour. 

\ 

6.83 

9.8 

li 

22-2 

873 

3i 

1 2-4 

l\ 

25.6 

4i 

977 

9 

13-8 

9 

3t-9 

91 

10.45 

14 

14*3 

14 

33-7 

M 

10-54 

25 

15-0 

25 

371 

25 

"•54 

5» 

16-3 

51 

4S'7 

50 

12'l 

From  the  above  tabular  statement  it  is  quite  dear  that  plants 
that  arc  only  slightly  raised  above  the  ground  experience  the  effects  of 

the  wind  much  less  than  tail  plants,  and  especially  trees.  The  ncfiou  of  the 
wind  on  (slants  is  partly  direct,  by  tensile  stresses  and  b\-  pressure,  and 
partly  indirect,  by  increasing  transpiration :  both  these  actions  are  the 
more  energetic,  the  taller  the  plants,  or  the  higher  the  spots  they 
occupy. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  wind  on  the  growth  of  plants  is  for  the  most 
part  strongly  exhibited  only  in  places  where  the  wind  blows  continuously 
and  with  considerable  strength.  It  is  a  common  feature  in  such  localities 
that  stems  and  branches  are  bent  away  by  the  prevailing  wind  from  their 

normal  direction  of  growth  and  follow  the  direction  of  the  wind  (Fig.  50). 
It  is  also  obvious  that  such  trees  also  suffer  direct  damage,  by  breakage  of 
branches,  rcndinc;  of  foliage,  and  so  forth.  The  action  of  the  wind  in 
tearing  tlic  leaves  of  arborescent  or  lofty  plants  and  tall  herbs  ma\-,  however, 
prove  to  be  quite  a  normal  and  useful  feature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  banana 
(Fig.  4iy  )  and  some  other  plants,  the  hiicje  leaves  of  which  when  }'oung 
are  quite  entire,  and  remain  so  in  stations  tiiat  are  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
but  arc  always  torn  in  more  exposed  one.s.  The  functional  activity  of  the 
leaves  is  not  thereby  in  any  way  prejudiced ;  on  the  contrary,  owing  to 

'  Stevenson  in  Journ.  Scut.  Meteorol.  Soc.,  Kew  Series,  Vol.  V,  ibbo,  p.  348. 
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the  greater  mobility  of  their  segments,  the  leaves  come  into  contact  \vitl\ 
larger  quantities  of  air  and  their  interchange  of  gases  is  correspondingly- 
increased. 

Considerable  mechanical  damage  by  exceptionally  strong  storms  is 
commoner  in  countries  where  the  weather  is  usually  calm,  than  in  regions 
that  are  normally  windy,  partly  because  in  the  latter  the  form  of  growth 
assumed  by  stem  and  twigs  conveys  protection,  and  partly  because,  as 


Fig.  50.  Prunes  spinosa  to  the  left,  Crataegus  Oxyacaniha  to  the  right,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Zealand  in  Denmark.  Hoth  trees  bent  and  unilaterally  branched  through  the  influence  of  the 
sea-breeze.    From  a  photograph  by  Warming. 

Hcgler  proved,  a  continuous  tensile  stress  occasions  an  increase  of  strength 
and  of  the  mechanical  tissue. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  the  wind  arc  by  no  means  those  most 
important  to  the  occology  of  tall  and  tree-like  plants.  They  arc  for  the 
most  part  markedly  exhibited  only  where  very  strong  continuous  air- 
currents  prevail,  and  then  chiefly  cause  harmless  deviations  from  the  normal 
shape.  The  destructive  influence  that  in  certain  areas  completely 
prevents  ^  the  growth  of  trees  and  is  chiefly  exerted  during  the  winter,  is 

'  Borggrcvc,  for  example,  states  :  '  One  frequently  hears,  for  example,  the  assertion 
made,  that  afforestation  of  the  west  coasts  and  islands  of  Schlesvvi},'  is  impossible ' 
(p.  251). 
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not  attributable  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind.  On  the  contraty, 
as  Focke  was  the  first  to  state,  the  wind  must  have  a  power  that  is  directly 
destructive  of  life,  as  is  shown  by  *  the  numerous  short  stiff  projecting 
branches  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  shrubs  and  in  the  crowns  of 
trees,  chiefly  on  their  windward  side,  in  exposed  places,  and  which  do  not 
exhibit  any  trace  of  external  injury  '  '  (Fig.  51).  The  directly  fatal 
influence  is,  as  Kihlman  pointed  out,  the  excessive  increase  of  transpiration 
caused  by  the  wind.  When  the  wind  blows  during  frosty  weather— a  time 
when  the  loss  of  water  cannot  be  made  up  by  a  supply  from  the  soil  and 
from  the  stem  — its  action  can  easily  become  destructive.    Injuries  by  frost, 


t  lti.  51.  loAueace  ot  wiud  on  tree-growth :  group  of  tree*  in  a  wood  on  Sylt  Island  showing 

bmnchcs  dried  up.    Ai'ter  Borggievc. 

as  has  already  been  shown  ^  are  not  ordinarily  attributable  to  the  tem- 
perature in  itself,  but  are  due  to  desiccation  during  the  frost. 

Evaporation  is  however  universally  weaker  at  low  than  at  high  tempera- 
tures, yet  dry,  cold  winds  possess  an  extraordinarily  strong  drying  power. 
A  striking  example  is  mentioned  by  Middendorff,  who,  on  a  windy  and 
frosty  day,  hung  outside  his  tent  a  leather  glove  which  after  being  washed 
had  frozen  stiff— in  an  hour's  lime  it  was  completely  dry.  The  drying 
action  of  the  wind  and  its  effects  are,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  chapter  ^, 
of  great  geographical  importance,  since  they  determine  the  limits  of  tree- 
growth  both  towards  the  Poles  and  in  a  vertical  direction. 

>  Kihlman,  p.  68.  *  I'aj,'*-' 39-  '  I'ait  II,  Chap.  1,  The  Formations. 
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9.  Wind  and  Reproduction. 

Tlie  flora  open  windy  tracts  of  land  sliows  the  influence  of  air- 
currents  no  less  in  its  reproductive  than  in  its  vegetative  functions.  Afietwh 
phify  in  pollination  is  much  more  frequent  in  exposed  localities,  where 
the  air  is  usually  in  motion,  than  in  the  calm  interior  of  forests.  The  main 
mass,  even  if  not  the  majority  of  species,  of  the  vegetation  of  grassland 
and  swamps  Is  composed  of  anemophilous  plants,  such  as  grasses,  sedges, 
rushes,  species  of  Plantago,  Sanguisorba,  Thalictriim,  and  the  like.  Lofty 
trees  such  as  the  Conifcrae  and  most  Ament.iccac  arc  in  many  cases 
dependent  on  winci-pollination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shrubs  and  herbs 
of  the  forest  arc  chiefly  entomophilous.  The  connexion  between  the  wind 
and  anemophily  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  coast-islands  of  the  North  Sea. 
Thus  in  Spiekeroog  J.  Behrens  found  one-third  of  the  species  that 
blossomed  in  May  had  anemophilous  devices.  Such  plants  were  eq[>edally 
found  near  the  flats,  where  the  winds  blow  strongly,  whilst  the  entomo- 
philous species,  as  well  as  their  pollinators,  occupied  the  sheltered  spots. 
In  Chapter  V  (Animals)  the  connexion  between  insular  stations  and 
method  of  pollination  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 

Still  more  evident  than  in  the  case  of  pollination  is  the  connexion 
between  the  means  of  dissetnitmtion  and  the  amount  of  wind  prcvatlinpf  in 
a  locality.  Anemophilous  adaptations  in  the  seeds,  or  in  the  fruits  that 
contain  them,  such  as  diminutive  size,  low  specific  gravit}-,  \\inL;■^  or  hairs, 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  wide  level  grassland  (stcj)pc,  sa\'.iiinah),  in 
desert,  in  open  swamp,  and  in  the  open  parts  of  high  mountains.  As 
a  tvXt,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  berries  in  such  places.  Adaptations 
facilitating  the  transport  of  seeds  by  animals  are,  however,  not  wanting ; 
they  are  not  correlated  with  birds  that  eat  berries,  but  with  grazing 
quadrupeds  and  with  carnivorous  swamp-birds  to  whose  bodies  the  seeds 
become  attached.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the 
forest  or  scrub,  berries  and  other  adaptations  to  the  animal  life  of  the 
forest  form  a  common  feature.  Tall  trees  and  lianes,  again,  are  often 
provided  with  anemophilous  means  of  disj)crsal,  and  so  indeed  are  many  of 
the  epiphytes  that  grow  in  the  interior  of  forests.  The  seeds  or  spores 
of  the  latter  are,  indeed,  so  small  and  light  that  the  weak  vertical  currents 
of  wind  that  prevail  in  forests  are  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  their  destina- 
tion among  the  stem  and  branches,  until  owing  to  their  stickiness  they 
adhere  to  the  baik  or  become  caught  in  its  cracks. 

The  sea-coasts  form  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  anemophilous  means 
of  seed-dispersal  predominate  in  very  windy  places.  The  sea  is  the  vehicle 
for  the  seeds  of  most  littoral  haloph3rtes.  Species  of  plants  whose  seeds  are 
easily  conveyed  by  the  wind,  but  which  sink  in  sea-water,  woul  d  w  ith 
difliculty  hold  their  own  on  the  sea-shore,  as  their  seeds  would  be  either 
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carried  inland,  where  halophytes  could  not  establish  themselves,  or  into 
the  sea,  where  only  floatinc:  devices  could  prevent  them  from  sinking. 
Weaker  breezes  which  suffice  for  the  transport  of  pollen  are  less  efficacious 
for  seeds,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  smooth  loose  sand  does  not 
arrest  anemophilous  seeds  that  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  leaves  them 
to  the  play  of  the  wind. 

The  work  of  the  wind  as  a  means  of  seed-dispersal  and  of  spore-dispersal 
is  one  of  ^e  most  important  subjects  in  geographical  botany.  We  cannot 
say  that  a  conclusive  opinion  has  yet  been  arrived  at  regarding  it.  A.  de 
Candolle  and  Kemer  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the  wind  in  this  respect  at 
a  very  low  figure  in  the  case  of  seed-plants.  Seeds,  they  maintain,  are 
conveyed  by  the  wind  to  short  distances  only.  The  former  botanist,  how- 
ever, admits  the  possibility  of  a  longer  transport  for  the  spores  of  crypto- 
ganious  plants.  Accordinj:^  to  this  view  the  dispersal  of  seeds  by  the  wind 
is  merely  a  local  phenomenon  and  would  acquire  geographical  importance 
only  when  frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  generations.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  transport  by  the  wind  of  sectls  and  spores 
over  extensive  tracts  of  water,  to  oceanic  islands  for  instance,  has  not  yet, 
in  spite  of  repeated  assertions,  been  positively  proved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  various  species  of  plants  on  such  islands  can  be  explained 
only  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  intervention  of  the  wind. 

Treub  proved  that  seeds  can  be  carried  by  wind  over  stretches  of  the  sea 
at  least  twenty  nautical  miles  in  width,  for  he  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Krakatoa,  which  is  that  distance  from  Java,  three  years  after  the 
eruption  which  had  covered  the  island  with  a  thick  sheet  of  lava,  eleven 
ferns,  two  species  of  Compositae,  and  two  grasses  whose  s[)ores  or  seeds 
could  have  bci-n  carried  thither  by  means  of  the  wind  alone.  Accordingly, 
it  is  in  the  fir.st  place  ferns  from  the  neighbouring  islands  that  colonized  the 
devastated  interior  of  Krakatoa.  Ferns  also  form  the  chief  vegetation  of 
recent  volcanic  islands  that  are  remote  from  continents ;  for  instance,  the 
little  island  of  Ascension  is  almost  completely  ovei^rown  with  ferns. 
Plants  that  are  disseminated  by  marine  currents  are  not  as  a  rule  provided 
with  special  means  for  making  their  way  inland,  especially  when  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous ;  and  berry-eating  birds  that  take 
long  flights  do  not,  excepting  for  rare  accidents,  visit  islands  before  trees 
are  established.  Only  two  phanerogamic  littoral  plants  were  found  inland 
by  Treub  upon  Krakatoa,  Scaevola  Kocnigii  and  Tournefortia  argentca,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  so  small  and  light  that  the  wind  might  have  blown 
them  on  to  the  mountains.  Plants  disseminated  by  animals  were  com- 
pletely absent. 

The  significance  of  anemophilous  means  of  dispersal  in  relation  to  the 
origin  of  an  insular  flora  has  been  finally  determined  by  Treub's  important 
observations. 
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I.  The  Physical  Properties  of  the  Soil.  Water  capacity.  Conveyance  of  water 
by  capillarity.  Permeability  of  various  kinds  of  soil.  a.  The  Chemical  Properties  of 
Soils.  Corretatioiis  of  physical  and  dieinieal  piopeities.  EflRects  of  solutions  on  the 
absorption  of  water  by  plants.  PoisonottS  nature  of  concentrated  solutions.  Protective 
mechanism  of  plants  against  increasing  concentration  of  saline  solutions  in  the  cells. 
Various  actions  of  salts  on  the  structure  of  plants.  3.  Sodium  Chloride,  i.  Presence  and 
Function  tfSoHitm  Chloridtin  Planti,  Inflnenceof  sodium  ditoride  on  the  structure  of 
plants.  .Xcrophiious  character  of  halophytcs.  Influence  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  pro- 
duction of  proteids.  Its  influence  on  the  structure  of  frcsh*water  Algae,  ii.  Halophytes. 
Predilection  for  salt.  Distribution  of  halophytes  among  the  families  of  plants.  Origin 
of  the  halophilous  mode  of  life.  Inability  to  withstand  competition  inhmd.  4.  OUier 
eiMlly  soluble  Salts.  Alum:  the  solfitar.is.  Saltpetre.  5.  Serpentine.  Plants  growing 
on  serpentine.  6.  Calamine.  Calamine-plants.  7.  Calcium  Carbonate,  i.  Action  0/ 
Calcium  Carbonate  on  the  Metabolism  and  Structure  of  PlatUt,  Poisonous  eflects  on 
many  plants.  Power  of  accommodation  to  a  calcareous  soil.  Experiments  and  observations 
by  Bonnier  and  others.  Nature  of  the  inniu  iicc  of  lime  on  metabolism.  Experimental 
cultures  by  Fliche  and  Grandcau.  ii.  Lharactcr  oj  the  l-'lora  on  Calcareous  Sot/.  Calci- 
phikws  plants.  Calciphobous  or  siKdcolous  plants.  Instability  of  the  relations  of  plants 
towards  lime.  Thurmann's  physical  theor)-.  Its  refutation.  Explanati  -n  oi  the  difference 
between  calcicolous  and  silicicolous  doras,  and  of  their  instability.  ]  )i>.>iiniiar  relations 
to  lime  of  closely  allied  species.  Parallel  forms  on  soils  rich  and  poor  in  lime.  Nagcli's 
theory.  8.  Homm.  \.  Tke  Ckemiaty  asui  Physics  0/ Humus,  Ash-constituents.  Acid 
humus  and  mild  humus.  Leaf-mould  and  peat.  ii.  The-  yfycorhi':  i.  Kndolropliic  and 
ectoirophic  mycorbiza.  Thismia  Ascroc  according  to  P.  Groom.  Saprophytes,  iii.  LhcmiLal 
Differences  in  Hnmus  and  the  rcMlting  Flora.  Dissimifair  nature  of  the  flora  on  different 
kinds  of  humus.  Great  exclusiveness  of  certain  species  of  plants.  Plants  growing  on 
animal  humus,  g.  LivtogSolMtrata:  PaTMitcs.  Dependence  on  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  substratum. 

I.  THE  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  SOIL. 

T/ff  physical  properties  of  (he  soil^  that  are  most  important  to  plant-life 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  formerly  over-estimated  forces  of  cohesion, 
which  offer  a  more  or  less  considerable  resistance  to  the  t^rowth  of  the 
subterranean  members  of  plants,  as  on  the  forces  of  adhesion  ami  Ctq^illarity 
whicli  regulate  the  amount  of  water  and  air  in  the  soil.  At  ditferent  spots 
in  one  region  with  uniform  rainfall  the  soil  e.xhibits  the  numerous  stages 
between  a  dfy  and  a  wet  condition,  according  to  its  water-capiuity,  its 

*  bee  especially  Ad.  Mayer,  op.  cit. 
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power  of  capillary  eondvetioH  and  its  perwealnlUy^  and  these  variations 
occasion  variations  in  the  vegetation. 

The  amount  of  water  that  is  taken  up  b/  the  soil  is  termed  by  Mayer 
the  full  water-opacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  water  which  remains 
after  any  excess  has  been  drained  away  he  terms  absolute  water-capacity. 
The  latter,  which  is  most  important  for  plant-h'fe,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
size  of  the  particles  of  soil.  A  coarse  sand,  for  instance,  has  an  absolute 
water-capacity  of  i.^vVo  volume,  a  true  clay  soil  one  of  40-9  V^. 

The  air-capacity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  water-capacity,  as  ail 
pores  not  filled  with  water  are  filled  with  air. 

The  permeability  of  a  soil  is  closely  connected  with  its  water-capacity. 
Coonely  grained  soils  are  very  permeable,  whilst  finely  grained  soils, 
and  especially  day,  are  characterized  by  a  great  resistance  to  filtration, 
and  take  up  therefore  an  amount  of  water  in  excess  of  their  absolute 
capacity. 

O^illeuy  ^duetim  of  water,  or  power  of  absorbing  water,  a  not  less 
important  property  of  the  soil,  is  measured  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
dried  earth  becomes  soaked  up  to  a  definite  hcic^ht  with  water  when  placed 
in  contact  with  it.  Clay  possesses  the  greatest  power  of  conducting  water, 
next  come  humus  and  sandy  soils,  whilst  gypsum  and  chalk  exhibit  the 
lowest  power  of  absorption. 

The  importance  of  the  physical  differences  in  soils  in  relation  to  plant- 
life  may  be  summed  up  m  the  fidlowing  sentences : — 

1.  Finely  gredntd  soils  rieh  in  kumus  and  with  a  snffieieutly  permeable 
stdfstrainm  possess  a  moderate  degree  of  humidity  that  is  generally 
favourable  for  plant-life.  On  such  a  soil  trees  and  field-plants  attain  their 
full  development. 

%.  A  samly  soil  poor  in  humus  with  a  permeable  subsoil  such  as  gravel 
admits  indeed  of  being  thoroughly  soaked  to  some  depth  at  each  fall 
of  rain,  but  dries  quickly  when  the  rain  is  over.  On  such  a  soil,  therefore, 
in  a  climate  of  i^^edium  humidity,  only  xerophilous  plants  that  require 
little  moisture  can  grow. 

3.  A  finely  grained  calcareous  soil  that  is  poor  in  humits  offers  even 
less  favourable  conditions,  since  it  has  very  little  power  of  absorbing 
water.  On  such  soil,  in  fact,  the  vegetation  is  markedly  xerophilous, 
whilst  on  a  calcareous  soil  that  is  rich  in  humus,  if  the  climate  b  appro- 
priate^ hygrophilous  v^etation  may  appear  without  risk. 

4.  Of  all  soils  clay  absorbs  and  retains  water  best.  In  dry  regions, 
for  instance  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  clay  is  highly  esteemed  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  whilst  in  moist  regions  like  that  of  Western  Europe, 
soils  of  exactly  the  opposite  character  are  preferred,  because  a  clay  soil 
under  a  heavy  rainfall  absorbs  water  beyond  its  absolute  capacity. 

5.  Absorption  beyond  its  absolute  capacity  by  a  soil  conduces  to  swampi^ 
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nesst  which  may  also  occur  in  calcareous  soils  and  affords  conditions  un- 
favourable to  plant-life  on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  the  oxygiea  within  it  K 
In  spite  of  its  great  importance,  the  purely  physical  analysis  of  soils 
cannot  quite  replace  a  physiological  analysis  that  is  based  on  experimental 
cultures.  Indeed  only  the  combination  of  both  methods  can  explain  the 
connexion  between  the  physical  quality  of  a  soil  and  the  physiological 
process  of  the  absorption  of  water.  The  water-capacity  of  a  given  soil 
does  not  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  a  certain  plant 
is  capable  of  taking  from  it.  For  instance,  in  some  researches  made  by 
Sachs  the  ratios  of  the  water-capacities  of  a  sandy  beecfa-humus,  of  a  loam, 
and  of  a  pure  quartz  sand,  were  46 : 52*1  :  io*8,  but  the  ratios  of  the 
amounts  available  in  each  to  a  tobacco>phmt  were  35*7  : 44*1 :  i9>3.  In 
other  words,  that  fraction  of  the  force  of  attraction  of  the  soil  for  water 
which  the  power  of  suction  exerted  by  the  roots  could  not  overcome 
differed  with  the  kind  of  soil  and  varied  as  12*3 : 8 :  i<5. 

These  ratios  have  recendy  been  m(»e  closely  investigated  by  Gain  in  reference  to 
several  kinds  of  soil,  and  to  three  species  of  plants,  namely,  Phaseolus  vulgaris, 
Erigeron  canadense,  Lupinus  albus,  all  of  which  make  unequal  demands  on  moisture. 

We  do  not  go  more  closel}'  into  the  question,  as  its  importance  for  the  topographical 
distribution  of  vegetation  appears  doubtful.  However  this  importance  is  assumed  by 
Gain,  who  refers,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  usual,  chemical  influences  of  the  sub- 
stratum to  the  inequality  of  the  force  of  attraction  for  water.  He  assumes,  for  instance, 
that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  of  a  geographical  district  might  sink  to  3  % ;  then 
the  species  of  plants  with  which  he  experimented  could  continue  to  exist  in  sand  or  in 
garden  soil,  but  not  in  humus,  loam,  or  heath  soil.  This  assumption  may  be  admitted 
hypothetically,  but  is  without  any  importance  in  geographical  botany,  since  in 
cacti  geographical  area  numerous  qualities  of  soil  occur  retaining  very  diiTerent 
quantities  of  water. 

2.  THE  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  SOILS. 

The  dieroistry  and  physics  of  the  substratum  are  in  many  ways  inti- 
mately connected.  Besides  the  size  of  the  particles  of  soil  their  chemical 
properties  have  place  in  determining  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  capillarity. 
Soils  with  equally  fine  particles,  for  instance,  act  differently  according 
as  they  are  composed  of  clay,  lime,  or  quartz.  Ph}-sical  action  is  also 
affected  by  the  salts  that  arc  dissolved  by  tlie  water  in  the  soil,  since 
the  salts  influence  the  osmotic  processes  and  c<jnscqucntly  the  absorption 
of  water.  As  has  been  already  explained  on  a  preceding  paj^c,  roots  take 
up  more  water  when  it  is  offered  in  a  chemicaily  pure  condition  than  they 
do  when  it  is  in  solutions,  and  for  every  species  of  plant  there  is  a  fixed 
limit  of  concentration  of  solutions,  rarely  exceeding  5y,»  beyond  which  the 
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roots  no  longer  absorb  water.  A  soil  that  is  rich  in  soluble  salts  even 
when  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  is  therefore  to  a  plant  a  completely 
dry  soil*. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  absorption  of  salts  from  the  substratum,  plants 
capable  of  enduring  concentrated  saline  solutions  in  their  cells  acquire 
a  certain  degree  of  accommodation,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy 
thdr  demands  for  water  from  increasingly  concentrated  solutions.  The 
importance  of  this  property  to  the  oecologfy  of  plants  is,  however,  under 
natural  conditions,  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  results  oflaboratory 
experiments,  since  the  concentration  of  salts  in  the  soil  is  usually  exposed 
to  considerable  changes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  root-system  of  a  littoral 
plant,  according  to  the  alternations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  storm  and  calm, 
ebb  and  flow,  is  bathed  in  turns  by  fresh  water,  or  by  ordinary  or  even 
.  concentrated  sea-water. 

The  soluble  salts  in  the  soil,  not  only  during  their  absorption,  but  also, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  are  not  consumed  by  the  plant,  during  their  whole 
passage  through  it,  exercise  osmotic  actions  that  greatly  affect  the  pro- 
cesses of  dcvelopnfbnt.  Thus,  merely  moderately  strong  saline  solutions 
cause,  as  does  drought,  the  closure  of  the  stomata  of  many  plants,  especially 
of  those  whose  natural  habitats  are  deficient  in  salt,  and  thereby  power- 
fully affect  the  assimilation  of  carbon  -.  The  retarding  influence  on  growth 
of  concentrated  saline  solutions  has  been  frequently  observed,  and  is  in 
all  probability  primarily  traceable  to  this  factor. 

The  indispensability  to  vegetable  organisms  of  certain  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  especially  nitric,  jihosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  potash, 
lime  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  iron,  dcjicnds  not  on  thdr  physical,  but  on 
their  chemical  properties.  Some  of  their  dements  t>ea>me  constituents  of 
protoplasm,  and  others  play  a  part  in  metabolism  that  is  indeed  secondary 
but  yet  quite  necessary. 

But  it  is  not  merely  substances  which  are  indispensable  to  plants  that 
influence  their  chemical  relations.  Even  those  that  can  always  be  dis- 
pensed with  set  going,  if  they  arc  absorbed,  both  physical  and  chemical 
actions  which  influence  vegetable  organisms,  sometimes  favourably,  some- 
times injuriously,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  that  is  cjuite  recognizable  but 
is  apparently  indifterent  oecoK >gically.  Above  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
centration all  substances  entering  a  plant  in  large  quantities  are  poisonous, 
if  they  are  either  not  at  once,  or  not  at  all,  assimiUted.  The  degree  of 
concentration  at  which  a  solution  begins  to  be  poisonous  varies  with  its 
chemical  composition  and  with  the  species  of  the  plant  inequality 
of  (he  powers  of  resistance  of  different  species  is  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  the  differences  iu  the  floras  of  substrata  that  differ  chemically  from  one 
another, 

*  See  p.  4.  *  Stahl,  op.  cit. 
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Besides  the  relatively  simple  and  diiect  physical  and  chemical  actions 
mentioned  above,  salts  exercise  a  more  or  less  visible  but  indirect  influence 
on  the  structure  of  v^etaUe  organisms.  Eanly  soluble  salts  evoke 
protective  means  against  transpiration  identical  witii  those  accompanying 
life  in  a  dry  soil,  and  these  for  the  most  part  are  to  be  ascribed  oecologically 
to  the  impeded  absorption  of  water*.  Such  protective  means  are  met 
with  both  when  the  soluble  salt  is  nutritive,  as  for  instance  saltpetre,  and 
wlicn  it  is  useless  and  not  assimilable,  like  sodium  chloride.  Yet  in  the 
latter  case  the  salts  commence  to  act  in  less  concentrated  solutions  and 
with  greater  intensity.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  protective  means 
against  transpiration  oppose  the  increasing  concentration  of  a  salt  that  soon 
becomes  poisonous,  and  consequently  in  the  case  of  injurious  salts  they  step 
in  earlier  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  salts  in  the  substratum  merely 
rendered  difficult  the  absorption  of  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  loss  due  to 
transpiration.  Whilst  the  protective  means  against  transpiration  appear  to 
be  influenced  only  as  to  their  earlier  or  later  occurrence  by  the  chemical 
differences  in  the  substances  absorbed,  these  act  in  a  definite  specific  way, 
which  perhaps  resembles  the  changes  induced  in  their  host-plant  by 
certain  fungi.  Many  of  the  modifications  thus  caused  in  the  structure  of 
plants  have  a  decidedly  pathological  character,  and  rarely,  or  never,  occur 
under  natural  conditions.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  in  no  way  impair  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  and  are  extremely  important  in  rendering  com- 
prehensible the  diversities  in  the  floras  of  soils  thjit  differ  chemically.  To 
this  latter  class  belong,  independently  of  the  protective  means  against 
transpiration  mentioned  above,  the  modifications  caused  in  the  structure  of 
plants  by  sodium  chloride,  salts  of  zinc,  serpentine  (a  silicate  of  magnesium), 
and  calcium  carbonate. 

3.  SODIUM  CHLORIDE. 

I  PRESENCE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  SODIUM  CHLORIDE  IN  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  proved  by  means  of  cultures  in  artificial  nutritive  substrata, 
especially  in  culture>8olutions,  that  sodium  chloride  is  of  no  significance  as 

a  nutritive  material  in  the  case  of  most  plants.  For  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  FagopjTum  esculentum  this  salt  has,  however,  been  found  necessary, 
and  it  is  probably  necessary  for  some  other  plants  also,  although  the 
number  of  species  with  which  experiments  have  been  conducted  is  rela- 
tively small. 

Plants  that  require  sodium  chloride  can  obtain  it  in  all  natural  soils,  for 
only  a  small  amount  is  probably  needed  in  each  case.  All  plants,  how- 
ever, to  which  chlorides,  espedally  sodium  chloride,  are  offered,  actually 
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take  them  upj  and  frequently  in  quantities  that  are  not  inconsiderable,  even 
if,  as  is  proved  experimentally,  the  plants  can  thrive  quite  normally  without 
them. 

•  Chlorides  do  not  appear  to  enter  into  organic  compounds,  but  remain 
unchanged  in  the  sap  of  the  parenchyma  and  in  the  epidermis,  where  they 
can  be  easily  micro-chcmically  recognized 

Small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  (and  of  potassium  chloride)  are 
apparently  endured  without  injury  by  all  plants.  If,  however,  the  ground 
be  watered  with  a  2-3  solution  of  common  salt,  most  species  perish  in 
a  short  time.  The  only  plants  to  persist  arc  haloph)'tcs,  which  are  plants 
living  naturally  in  saline  habitats  like  the  sea-shore,  also  a  few  non-halo- 
phytes  with  marked  protection  against  transpiration.  Such  plants  thrive 
excellently  on  a  soil  soaked  with  sea-water  (3*7-3*2y.  sodium  chloride) 
and  store  up  considerable  quantities  of  salt,  chiefly  in  their  stems  and 
leaves.  If  the  concentration  of  the  solution  be  further  increased,  however, 
even  these  species  successively  die. 

According  to  WoUTs  *  Ash-Tables,*  the  percentages  of  chlorine  in  the  ash  of  some 
sea-shore  halophytcs  were  as  follows:  Armeria  maritima,  i2«69-i5'io;  Artemisia 

maritima,  26-68,  though  only  1-99  in  its  root  ;  Astor  Tripolium,  leaves  43-00,  stem 
49-90,  flowers  19-10;  Chcnoi)odiiim  niarilinmin,  44C>(),  stem  47-08;  Arcnaria  media, 
36'55  ;  Plantago  media,  43-53.  In  my  own  investigations  the  micro-chemical  test  for 
sodium  chloride  gave  intense  reactions  in  a  large  majority,  though  not  in  all,  of  the 
littoral  plants  of  Java*. 

The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  ash  of  inland  plants  usually  does  not  exceed  5  X ; 
but  there  are  exceptions. 

Sodium  diloride  acts  on  the  vegetable  organism  in  part  physically,  since 
like  other  saline  solutions  it  impedes  the  osmotic  absorption  of  water 
through  the  roots,  and  in  part  chemically,  as  after  its  entrance  into  the 
cells  it  aft'ects  metabolism. 

Systematically  conducted  cultures  investigatiuL^  the  influence  of  sodium 
chloritle  on  the  structure  of  jilants  were  first  carrietl  out  by  P.  Lesagc,  with 
the  result  that  in  most  cases  this  salt  caused  a  diminution  in  the  leaf- 
surface,  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  a  lengthening  of  the 
palisade-cells,  and  a  reduction  in  the  intercellular  spaces.  Also  increased 
hairiness  was  observed  in  some  cases  by  Lesage. 

Experiments  with  cultures  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Malay 
littoral  flora  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  t/tat  the  morphological  characteristics 
which  halophytcs  exhibit  agree  ivith  those  of  pronounced  xeroph^  tcs,  even 
when  the  former  grow  in  a  wet  soil,  for  example  in  littoral  swamps'. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  nuinerous  characteristics  cajxible  of  being 
regarded  as  i)rolective  means  against  transpiration  in  the  xcroph)-tes  of 
a  dry  climate  and  a  dry  soil,  that  is  wanting  in  halophj  tes,  and  this  quite 
*  Schimper,  I.  '  Schimpcr,  II.  *  bee  also  p.  5  and  ff. 
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irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  more  or  less  wet,  for  the  quantity 
of  salt  in  such  cases  is  alone  the  determining  factor.  Thus  we  find  in 
halophytes  the  reduction  of  the  transpiration  surface  that  is  so  common  in 
xerophytes,  as  we  have  already  degcribed  them,  exhibited  in  their  external 
configuration,  and  also  in  their  internal  structure  in  the  dimuution  of  the 
intercellular  spaces.  Moreover  in  halophytes  the  following  are  more  or 
less  common :  the  profile  position  of  tki  letms^  abundmee  of  hairSi  thick 
outer  walls  of  the  epidermis,  stere^e-traeheids  in  the  leaves,  sunken  stomata 
with  protective  mechanisms,  vincilage-cclls,  and  especially  water-tissues. 
This  Inst  is  specially  adapted  to  ^aiard  against  injurious  concentration  of 
salt  in  the  assimilating  cells,  and  consequently  increases  in  size  with  the  ac:;^c 
of  the  leaves  and  with  the  absolute  increase  within  them  of  salt.  All  these 
xcrophilous  characters  of  halophytes  become  weakened  in  ordinary  soil 
and  to  some  extent  completely  disappear. 

Besides  its  osmotic  effects,  sodium  chloride  also  undoubtedly  exercbes 
a  chemical  acti(m  on  metabolism.  Hansteen  has  shown  that  it  is  probable 
'that  sodium  chloride,  as  well  as  potassium  chloride,  stands  in  a  certain 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  proteids  from  amides  and  carbohydrates.' 
This  relation  is  not  always  the  same,  as  it  sometimes  consists  in  a  retarda- 
tion and  sometimes  in  an  acceleration  in  the  manufocture  of  proteids.  In 
any  case  concentrated  solutions  of  chlorides  cause  abnormal  conditions  of 
nutrition,  and  finally  harmful  and  considerable  disorders.  The  protective 
means  against  transpiration  oppose  this  injurious  influence  by  tlelaying  the 
increase  in  concentration  during  sunlight  ;  the  total  <iuantit\'  of  salt  in 
the  leaves  does,  it  is  true,  increase  with  their  age,  but  the  water-storing 
tissues  also  enlarge  simultaneously  and  with  increasing  energy  depress  the 
concentration  of  the  cell-sap  in  green  cells. 

Protective  means  against  transpiration  depend  on  adaptation,  and  during 
the  course  of  ages  they  have  been  gradually  selected  as  useful  devices. 
Common  salt,  Irawever,  gives  rise  to  more  direct  and  intense  structural 
modi&cations,  which,  being  exhibited  in  plants  that  do  not  grow  naturally 
in  salt  water  and  do  not  receive  any  benefit  from  them,  cannot  be  considered 
as  adaptations.  Thus  Richter  observed  in  frcsh-watcr  Algae,  which  he 
cultivated  in  solutions  of  common  salt  of  gradually  increased  concentration, 
that  a  considerable  incicase  in  the  si/c  of  the  cells  was  quite  a  general 
feature,  and  in  man\'  cases  he  noted  modifications  in  configiuation,  in  the 
tliickiiess  of  the  cell-walls,  in  the  cell-division,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
chromatophorcs.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  this  was  a  case 
of  specific  action  of  common  salt,  or  whether  other  salts  act  in  a  similar  way. 

At  one  time  1  supposed  lhal  coiiuuoii  salt  exercised  a  retarding  influence  on 
assimilation,  or  at  least  on  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose.  This  assumption 
has  become  much  less  probable  since  Stahl  demonstrated  that  non-halophilous 
pbnts,  such  as  those  with  which  I  experimented,  close  their  stomata  in  the  presence 
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of  large  quantities  of  salt  in  their  nutritive  solution  and  thus  experience  a  material 
diminution  in  their  assimilation.  Stahl's  supposition  that  halophytes  possess  stomata 

that  are  always  rigidly  open  is  not  confirmed  by  O.  Rosenberg's  more  recent  investi- 
gations. The  share  taken  by  stomata  in  transpiration  might  therefore  be  generally 
less  than  Stahl  believed  himself  entitled  to  assume. 


The  amount  of  salt  contained  by  halo[)hytc.s  is  not  exclusively  determined 
passively  by  that  of  their  substratum,  but  depends  chiefly  on  a  craving  for 
salt  in  the  plant  itself,  since  plants  that  naturally  grow  in  such  localities  arc 
in  ordinary  soil  also  in  the  habit  of  storing  up  larger  quantities  of  sodium 
chloride  than  most  non-haloph}  les.  There  arc  however,  even  among  the 
latter,  a  few  species  with  this  tendency,  which  is  always  combined  with  the 
ability  to  support  larger  quantities  of  salt  than  other  plants  can  endure. 
Many  of  these  salt-lovii^  species  growing  in  ordinary  soils  appear 
occasionally  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  other  habitats  the  salinity  of  which 
keeps  other  plants  at  a  distance. 

Thus  the  roots  of  Beta  vulgaris,  according  to  several  analyses,  contain  as  much 
^  35-45  %  of  chlorine  in  their  ash.  In  a  Cochlearia  grown  on  sandstone  4170  % 
of  chlorine  was  found ;  Crambe  maritima  grown  on  manured  land  took  from  it 

15-46%  ;  Apium  graveolens  up  to  22-14%  i  Asparagus  officinalis,  a  facultative  halo* 
phytc,  up  to  15  %  ;  Erynt,Mum  tnaritimum  up  to  19-30%.  In  the  ash  of  the  liorse- 
radish,  however,  in  llie  root  only  1-78/'.  in  the  leaves  5-54  %,  of  chlorine  was  found. 
The  micro-chemical  examination  lor  chlorine  in  the  leaves  of  Indian  halophytes 
cultivated  without  salt  in  the  Buitensorg  botanic  garden  gave  an  intense  reaction 
in  fourteen  eases  and  <m]y  a  weak  one  or  none  at  all  in  seven  cases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  halophytes  are  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed  among 
all  the  families  of  plant%  but  rather  occur  plentifully  in  certain  families,  while  in 
others  there  arc  few  or  none.  Certain  families  consist  chiefly  of  halophytes, 
as  Chenopodiaccae,  Frankeniaceac,  Plumbagiiieae,  or  contain  large  numbers  of 
them,  as  Amaranlaceac,  Aizoaceae,  Cruciferae,  Tamaricaceae,  Malvaceae,  Euphor- 
biaceae,  Umbelliferae,  Rhizophoraceae,  Lyttum»ae,  Papilionacea^  Convolvulaceae, 
Compositae.  Of  families  and  groups  which  dislike  salt  may  be  mentioned: 
Amentaceae,  Piperaceae,  Urtidneae,  most  Polycarpicae,  Rosaceae,  Melastomaceae, 
Ericaceae,  Orchidaceac,  Araccae,  and  the  Ptcridophyta  and  Bryophyta. 

According  to  our  present  data,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  representatives  of 
families  inclining  towards  halophily  were  generally  richer  in  chlorine  than  those 
of  salt>avoiding  families.  The  comparison  between  the  contents  of  dilorine  in  both 
groups  of  &milies  taieen  from  Wolff's  *  Ash-Tables '  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  But  the 
material  in  hand  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  warrant  final  conclusions. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  halophytes  can  thrive  on  ordinary  soil,  for 
instance  on  garden-soil,  without  any  addition  of  common  salt.  Indeed  some 
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of  the  commonest  cultivated  trees  in  the  tropics  grow  under  natural 
conditions  only  on  the  saline  soil  of  the  sea-shore ;  such  are  Cocos  nucifera, 
Cycas  circinalis,  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  Terminalia  Catappa,  Ersrthrina 
indica,  Calophyllum  Inophyllum,  and  many  others.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  means  of  the  wind,  of  animals,  of  currents  of  water,  seeds  of 
halophytcs  frequently  reach  non-saline  soil.  They  would  there  find  con- 
genial conditions,  if  their  competitors  did  not  hinder  them  from  establishing 
themselves  *.  The  competition  of  more  vigorous  plants,  however,  excludes 
halophytes  from  all  localities,  except  those  that  arc  rich  in  salt. 

It  is  evident  that  the  struggle  for  space  has  always  been  most  severe  on 
soils  that  oflTer  favourable  conditions  for  the  majority  of  plants.  In  the 
course  of  time  many  forms  have  been  driven  out  of  specially  favoured 
localities  by  competitors  that  have  become  stronger  than  they.  Many  of 
these  conquered  forms  liave  perished,  while  others  have  owed  their  persistence 
to  certain  characters  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  colonize 
unhealthy  territories.  Thus,  of  the  expelled  plants,  those  were  able  to  find 
a  refuge  on  saline  soil  tliat  had  already  on  ordinary  soil  become  accustomed 
to  store  up  plcnt}'  of  common  salt  and  had  thus  been  rendered  immune 
from  its  poisonous  action.  The  reduced  competition  on  saline  soil  permitted 
them  to  establish  themselves  permanently  there. 

The  property  of  storing  salt  and  existing  intact  on  saline  soil  does  not 
in  itself  of  course  render  it  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle  in  more 
favourable  habitats.  There  are  actually  a  number  of  species  of  plants  that 
occur  equally  in  saline  and  in  non-saline  habitats,  such  as  Asparagus 
officinalis  and  Samolus  Valerandi. 

4.  OTHER  EASILY  SOLUBLE  SALTS. 

Sodium  chloride  Is  the  only  easily  soluble  salt  which  saturates  the  soil  m 
concentrated  solutions  over  extensive  areas.  Other  salts  of  similar  solubility 
appear  only  locally  in  large  quantities  and  their  action  on  vegetation  Is 
therefore  less  known.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  alum  in  the 
warm  swampy  soil  of  the  solfataras  of  Java  and  Japan  causes  the  appearance, 
in  the  centre  of  hygrophytic  regions,  of  xen)plii!ous  plants,  which  are  not, 
as  in  ordinar)'  saline  soil,  in  part  peculiar  to  the  habitat,  but  are  individuals 
that  have  emigrated  from  the  nearest  habitat  of  xerophilous  plants.  Some 
of  them  are  plants  that  dsewhere  grow  as  epiphytes  on  dry  bark,  some  are 
immigrants  from  cool  dry  alpine  regions.  The  factors  which  render  xero> 
philous  structure  a  condition  vital  to  these  plants,  are  evidently  the  same  as 
those  in  the  case  of  common  salt,  namely,  difficulty  in  absorbing  water,  and 
injurious  action  of  the  salt  in  the  assimilating  cells'. 

'  On  page  So  has  been  described  the  appearance  of  daewhera  exclusive  Itttond  halo* 
ph\  trs  in  the  interior  of  Krakatoa,  where  there  is  not  yet  any  compelitioa. 
'  bee  Schimper,  I. 
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Saltpetre  also  induces  a  xcrophilous  structure,  but  only  at  a  hip^He^i-  < 
centration,  and  even  then  less  decidedly  than  common  salt.  This  diflTG  rG 
favours  the  opinion  that  the  decided  nature  of  the  xerophilous  struc  t  v i  x-^^ 
ordinary  halophytes,  must  partly  afford  protection  against  poisonous  ssil 
action,  and  therefore  appears  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  saltpetre,  w'hi.  i  di 

injurioiM  only  when  more  highly  coaosn^rstte 
Such  a  concentration  ia  not  usually  attained 
places  rich  in  nitrates,  at  any  rate  not  in  tl 
case  of  plants^  such  as  many  Solanaceae,  CTnjc 
ferae,  Chenopodiaceae,Fumaria,Sambucus  n  i^n 
and  others,  that  have  a  tendency  to  store  SAlt 
pctre  in  tlieir  tissues,  and  usually  exhibit  a  raxil 
growth  in  such  places.  The  nitrate  fields  o 
America,  liowever,  on  account  of  their  cxti'exx^c 
dryness  possess  a  decided  xerophilous  flora. 

5.  SERPENTINE. 

Serpentine,  a  very  slightly  soluble  silicate  crtf 
magnesium,  acts  in  such  a  way  on  two  Ccntivil 
European  species  of  fern,  Asplcnium  viride  and 
A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  that  they  are  changed 
into  different  forms  which  have  for  some  time 
been  taken  for  distinct  species.  Sadebeclc 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  revennon  to  the  ori- 
ginal form  by  cultivating  them  in  ordinary 
soil,  but  not  until  the  sixth  generation ;  the 
attempt  to  induce  any  corresponding::  trans- 
formation in  the  two  Asplenia  by  cultivating 
them  on  serpentine  however  failed.    It  is  there- 
fore evidently  a  case  of  an  cxtremelv  slow 
progressive  action.    The  deviations  from  tiic 
normal  type  are  apparently  purely  morpho* 
logical  widiout  any  ascertainable  use  to  the 
plant. 

Asplcnium  adulterinum,  Milde  (Fig.  52),  the  ser* 
pentine  form  of  A.  viride,  assumes  in  many  reqiects 
an  intermediate  form  between  that  species  and  A. 
Trichomanes.    For  instance,  tlie  rachis  is  brown 

below  and  frrcen  above.  Its  peculiar  habit  is  due 
to  thr  extreme  convexity  of  tlic  Icailcts  and  their  perpendicularity  to  the  rachis;  the 
two  allied  forms  have  sumcwiiat  long  plane  leaflets,  parallel  to  the  rachis.  But 
according  to  LOrssen,  this  characteristic  is  not  constant  Asplenium  aerpentini, 
Tausch,  differs  from  the  typical  A.  Adiantum-nigrum  by  the  segments  being 


nam. 
sen. 


Fig.  fta.  Asplcntnm  mdulteri- 
NttnnI  itte.  After  LOn* 
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edge- shaped  at  the  base  and  by  having  more  delicate^  more  herbaceous,  dull, 

ciduous  leaves. 

3oth  forms  must  be  considered  as  luUy  adapted  to  tlicir  subtratum,  for  they 
lounsh  on  il  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  abundance.  Asplenium  adulterinum 
Imost  entirely  suppresses  the  common  A.  Trichomanes  on  serpentine,  whilst  the 
forisinal  form  A.  viride  has  been  only  exceptionally  observed.  The  typical  A. 

AcJinntum-nigrum  seems  completely  absent 
rVom  serpentine.  Kalmiih;,  ^-peaking  of  the 
station  of  A.  adulterinum  and  A.  Trichomanes 
near  Einsiedel,  says  that  the  latter  appears  to 
him  to  be  quite  a  little  people  which  is  only 
allowed  on  sufferance  by  its  superior  neigh- 
bours and  relati\  OS ;  and  Milde  makes  the 

following   remarks   about  the  same  plant : 

'  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  great 

density  of  its  growth,  partly  due  to  the  large 

number  of  plants,  partly  to  the  immense  clumps 

which  the  plant  often  formed.  I  have  never 

observed  such  vigorous  growth  in  A.  viride  and 

only  veiy  rarely  in  A.  Trichomanes  V 

6.  CALAMINE. 

The  action  on  plants  of  large  quantities 
of  the  sightly  soluble  zinc  ore  usually 
known  as  calamine  (zinc  carbonate  and 
silicate)  resembles  that  of  serpentine  in 
so  far  as  it  also  induces  hereditary  modi- 
fication in  some  plants,  in  this  case  V'iola 
lutca  and  Thlaspi  ali^estrc,  the  phj'sio- 
logical  and  oecological  connexion  of  which 
with  the  nature  of  their  substratum  has 
as  yet  obtained  no  interpretaticm.  The 
plants  thus  modified  grow  on  a  zinc  soil 
in  great  numbers  and  luxuriance^  and  do 
not  overstep  its  limita 

Fig.  53.  Viola  calamiiuiria.  Half 
The  calamine  violet,  Viola  calaminaria,  Lej.  nataral  size. 

(V.  lutea,  var.  multicaulis,  Koch.)  (Fig.  53), 

differs  from  other  forms  of  Viola  lutea  1^  its  rich  ramification,  its  longer  stem* 

and  its  smaller  corolla,  which  however  varies  somewhat  in  size.    In  the  case 

of  Thlaspi  calaminare,  I.ej.  et  Court,  the  petals  are  broader  than  those  of  the  type 
form,  and  are  much  longer  than  the  sepals,  while  the  filaments  are  shorter  than  the 
sepals.  The  zinc  in  the  soil  has  induced  in  the  one  form  an  increase,  and  in 
the  other  form  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  corolla. 

»  Sadebeck,  I,  11. 
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Besides  its  action  In  produdng  special  varieties,  calamine  soil  Is  also  distinguished 
fh>m  that  of  other  ne^bouring  localities  by  the  assemblage  of  plants  composing 

Its  flora.  Viola  lutea  is  completely  absent  from  the  Rhine  country,  and  is  first  seen 
near  IJcgc.  Alsinc  verna,  also  common  on  calamine  soil  near  Aix,  is  still  further 
separated  from  its  other  localities.  Anncria  vulgaris  is  near  Aix  confined  to 
calamine  soils,  and  Silene  inflata,  var.  glaberrima,  is  surprisingly  abundant  and 
luxuriant  in  places  that  are  richest  in  zinc. 

Plants  of  calamine  soOs  contain  zinc  In  all  their  parts;  Risse  found  15*12  %  of  zinc 
oxide  in  Thlaspi  calaminare ;  whilst  the  ashes  of  tiie  root^stem,  and  flowers  contain 
respectively  i-66,  3-28,  and  3-24%  of  zinc.  In  Viola  calaminaria  and  Armeria 
vulgaris  Rissc  found  the  largest  quanti^  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  root  (1*52  and  3'S8% 
respectively  of  the  ash). 


i.  ACTION  OF  CALCIUM  CARBONATE  ON  THE  METABOUSM 
AND  STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS, 

Among  the  compounds  of  calcium  in  the  soil  arc  some  important  nutritive 
salts,  such  as  salts  of  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  also  insoluble 
completely  indifferent  substances  such  as  calcium  silicate  (labradorite. 
andraditc,  and  others) ;  and  a  salt,  calcium  carbonate,  which  although  not 
reckoned  as  a  plant-food,  yet  affects  the  metabolism  of  plants  and  con- 
sequently the  character  and  composition  of  the  vegetation. 

Lime  combined  witli  carbonic  acid  occurs  in  nature  as  the  insoluble  and 
neutral  caldum  carbonate  CaCO,  and  as  the  soluble  bicarbonate  CaC^OoH^^ 
The  former  salt  cannot,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  gain  admission  to 
plants ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  acid  salt,  which  results  from  the  action 
of  water  containing  carbon  dioxide  on  the  neutral  salt  and  therefore 
constantly  accompanies  it  in  the  soil,  is,  as  water-cultures  attest,  taken  up 
by  the  plant  and  apparently  undecomposed  reaches  the  water-channels, 
the  sap  of  which  usually  contains  calcium  carbonate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  calcium  carbonate  often  richly  stored  in 
the  cell-walls  of  active  plant  organs,  for  instance  in  cystoliths,  arises  as 
a  secondary  j)roduct  from  other  compounds  of  calcium,  for  example 
from  the  calcium  pectatc  which  is  always  present  in  cell-walls  -  or  by 
double  decomposition  from  the  nutritive  calcium  salts  (nitrate,  sulphate, 
or  phosphate).    The  calcareous  coatings  of  many  green  aquatic  plants 

*  According  to  another  theor\-.  the  bicarbonate  docs  not  occur  in  nature,  but  lime* 
water  rather  contains  the  ordinary'  calcium  carbonate  and  free  carbon  dioxide.  This 
question  is  without  importance  in  geographical  botany. 

*  The  ibnnation  of  calcium  pectate  in  living  cells  is  certainly  ascribable  to  processes 
similar  to  those  for  calcium  oxalate,  malate,  Sic ;  cf.  Schimper,  I,  II. 
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are,  on  the  contrary,  certainly  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
bicarbonate  and  the  precipitation  of  the  insoluble  neutral  salt,  resulting 
from  as»mtlatioii*. 

Calcium  carbonate  is  present  in  all  soils  and  in  all  waters,  and  in  small 
quantities  is  endured  by  all  plants.  No  appreciable  action  on  ph3^iological 
processes  occurs  in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nutritiw  solutim 
rich  in  calcium  is  poisonous  to  many  plants,  whilst  by  others  it  is  tolerated  in 
different  cases  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Those  plants  that  tolerate  larger 
quantities  of  calcium  carbonate  have  their  metabolism  likewise  affected 
by  it,  and  consequently  often  undergo  visible  structural  modifications. 
Calcium  carbonate  thus  acts  as  do  sodium  chloride,  serpentine,  and 
calamine. 

The  j)oisonous  action  of  calcium  carbonate  on  many  plants  is  most  easily 
proved  in  the  case  of  aquatic  vegetation.  Asupply  of  water  rich  in  calcium, 
for  instance,  suffices,  as  Sendtner  proved,  in  a  short  time  to  kill  the  species 
of  Sphagnum  and  is  not  less  poisonous  to  other  aquatic  mosses.  The 
same  holds  true  for  many  Algae  that  are  otherwise  common,  if  we  may 
judge  by  their  constant  absence  from  water  that  is  rich  in  calcium.  Many 
terrestrial  plants  are  scarcely  less  susceptible.  Thus,  according  to  Christ, 
a  mere  sprinkling  with  water  rich  in  lime  suffices,  in  a  short  time,  to  kill 
Drosera  and  most  of  the  other  plants  associated  with  bog-mosses  on  peat- 
bogs. According  to  the  same  investigator,  Lomaria  Spicant,  AUosorus 
crispus,  Saxifraga  aspcra,  Phytcuma  hemisphaericum,  Androsace  carnca, 
and  many  others  behave  in  a  similar  way.  On  a  substratum  rich  in  lime 
Kt-mer  cultivated  various  plants  that  never  appear  on  a  calcareous  soil: 
'  they  at  once  sickened  and  died  without  blossoming.*  Among  trees,  the 
sweet-chestnut  and  Pinus  Pinaster  cannot  tolerate  a  calcareous  soil ;  accord- 
ing to  Chatin,  even  three  per  cent  of  calcium  in  the  soil  is  fatal  to  the 
sweet-chestnut 

Plants  that  tolerate  large  quantities  of  calcium  owe  this  capacity,  as  in 
the  case  of  halophytes  in  relation  to  sodium  chloride,  to  a  power  of 
accommodation  which  is  often  associated  with  visible  structural  modi- 
fications. The  connexion  between  these  variations  and  the  influence  of 
calcium  can  be  explained  just  as  little,  either  i)h\'siologicalIy  or  oeco- 
logically,  as  the  variations  induced  in  Algae  by  solutions  of  common  salt, 
or  as  the  production  of  peculiar  varieties  of  plants  on  calamine  and  serpentine 
soils.  Possibly  we  may  also  include  under  the  same  category  of  chemical 
influences  certain  modifications  induced  by  parasitic  fungi  in  Euf^orbiat 
Anemone,  and  other  plants. 

The  first  experimental  investigations  into  the  influence  of  lime  on  the 
structure  of  plants  were  carried  out  by  Bonnier,  after  he  had  noticed  that 
Ononis  Natrix,  on  soils  poor  in  calcium,  possesses  a  physiognomy  different 

*  Pringsheim,  op.  dt 
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from  that  which  it  exhibits  on  calcareous  soils  upon  which  it  usually 
grows. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  distinction  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  calcium,  comparative  cultural  experiments  were  undertaken  by  Bonnier, 
in  which  seeds  from  one  and  the  same  parent  were  employed,  and  sown  on 
soil  poor  in  lime  (i  sand,  i  clay)  and  on  soil  rich  in  lime  (§  calcium 
carbonate,  i  sand).  The  resulting  plants  differed  in  appearance  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substratum.  On  the  soil  rich  in  lime  they  formed 
taller  and  less  spreading  tufts,  broader  leaves,  shorter  sepals,  and  possessed 
a  colour  different  from  that  <^  those  on  the  soil  that  was  poor  in  lime.  Even 
histolc^cal  difTerences  also  were  observed.  The  plants  that  were  poor 
in  calcium  possessed  a  lignified  pith,  numerous  fibres,  and  thick  palisade- 
tissue  in  their  leaflets,  whereas  those  grown  on  calcareous  soil  produced 
an  unlignified  pith,  less  numerous  fibres,  and  looser  palisade-tissue. 

Numerous  observations  in  the  field,  especially  those  by  Fliche  and 
Grandeau,  have  also  demonstrated  a  distinct  action  of  calcium  on  the 
structure  of  plants. 

These  obscr\'crs  have  recorded  that  Robinia  Pseud-acacia,  which  is  a  plant  in- 
dift'erent  as  regards  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil,  as  it  grew  in  the  forest  of 
Champfetu,  exhibited  the  following  variations  according  as  it  grew  ou  soil  that  was 
rich  or  poor  in  lime :  the  wood  on  sdl  poor  in  lime  assumes  a  brown  colour  af^ 
the  seventh  year,  but  on  calcareous  soil  not  until  after  the  ninth  year.  The  bark 
is  thinner  and  denser  in  the  former  case,  the  sap-wood  bright  brown,  whilst  on 
calcareous  soil  it  is  yellow,  and  the  vessels  arc  more  numerous  and  wider.  In  wood- 
parenchyma,  starch  is  more  abundant  on  soils  poor  in  lime,  albuminates  mure 
abundant  on  the  calcareous  soil.  The  pods  arc  longer  and  much  broader  in  the 
former  case,  and  more  lightly  coloured  than  on  calcareous  soil. 

Masclef  examined  specimens  of  Pteris  aquilina  which  were  grown  nde  by  side  on 
calcareous  and  clay  soils.  In  the  former  case,  the  rhizomes  were  shorter,  provided 
with  more  numerous  and  thicker  roots,  the  reserve  parenchyma  was  more  feebly 
and  the  protective  tissues  more  strongly  developed. 

Tinibal-Lagrave  and  Malinvaud  discovered  that  i\scl<  i)ias  Viiici  toxicum  is  repre- 
sented by  diiferent  races  on  calcareous  soil  atid  on  soil  poor  in  lime. 

Hilgard  has  made  extensive  observations  in  North  America  on  thp  influence 
of  calcium  on  the  configuration  of  plants.  Quercus  ferruginea  and  Q.  obtusifoUa  are 
stunted  on  sand  and  on  black  prairie  soil,  but  tall  and  with  a  different  ramification 
on  calcareous  soil.  According  to  Hilgard,  an  increase  of  tlie  lime  in  soils  increases 
the  yield  of  many  economic  plants,  especially  of  cotton. 

There  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  a  few  observations  available  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  calcium  carbonate  on  plant-mctabolisni. 
Yet  the  critically  conducted  and  exlcnsi\-e  researches  of  Fliche  and 
Grandeau '  have  made  the  first  substantial  advance  in  the  desired 
direction. 

'  Fliche  et  Grandeau,  I,  II,  HI. 
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The  observations  were  carried  on  in  the  forest  of  Champf^tu  near  Sens,  wher^ 
on  a  small  area,  calcareous  soil  (chalk)  and  silidous  soil  (sand  and  sandy  day) 
alternate,  because  the  day  and  sand  overlie  the  chalk,  as  tertiar>'  strata,  forming 

sometimes  a  thick  deposit  and  sometimes  a  thin  one,  or  have  been  completely 
washed  away.  The  area  in  question  had  been  planted  with  ditVcrcnt  species 
of  forest  trees,  such  as  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  Laricio,  larch,  siivcr-fir,  spruce,  oak,  birch, 
which  had  for  the  most  part  thriven  equally  well  on  each  of  the  strata :  whereas  the 
maritime  pines  and  sweet-chestnut  trees  that  had  also  been  planted  grew  luxuriantly 
on  the  soil  that  was  poor  in  lime,  but  remained  stunted  on  the  calcareous  soil,  and 
soon  died;  and  so  much  the  sooner,  the  thinner  the  upper  stratum  poor  in  lime. 
Wherever  the  sandy  soil  poor  in  lime  was  absent,  both  trees  could  scarcely  live 
at  all. 

Ttie  chestnut  trees  and  maritime  pines  on  the  calcareous  soil  diifered  from  those 
on  the  sandy  soil,  not  only  by  their  stunted  growth  and  by  the  abundance  of  thdr 
dead  twigs,  but  also  by  the  snuller  size  and  the  ydlower  colour  of  thdr  leaves,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  chestnut  were  partly  white.  Thus  on  silicious  soil  the  pine  needles 
Were0il75-0>l89  m.  long  and  2  mm.  broad,  whilst  on  calcareous  soil  the  length  of  the 
needles  was  between  0-092  and  01  n  m.  and  their  breadth  1-5  mm.  The  chestnut 
leaves  on  clay  and  sandy  soil  were  up  to  0-253  n^-  long  and  0073  nu  broad,  button 
calcareous  soil  at  the  most  0*149  ^  m>  broad ;  those  at  the  end  of  the 

twig  were  much  smaller,  often  degenerate  and  nearly  white. 

The  analysis  of  the  soils  from  which  the  specimens  of  Pinus  Pinaster  bad  been 
taken,  the  compoaiticm  of  whose  ashes  will  be  given  below,  gave  the  foUowring 
results:— 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS  IN  THE  FOREST  OF  CHAMPF^TU  UPON  WHICH 
PINUS  PINASTER  GREW  (after  Fliche  and  Grandeau). 

SilicuMH  cUjr  mhI.  Calcweout  soiL 

,  ■*  H  .  . 

SttftoeMiL     Subsoil.    SorfMBMiL  Subsoil. 


Water  

175 

1-66 

2-90 

246 

Organic  matter  .... 

5.50 

2-84 

6.53 

5-39 

035 

o-ao 

3«5 

a4'04 

0-47 

047 

1-31 

Potash  

0-07 

003 

004 

©•i6 

0-06 

004 

003 

007 

Phosphoric  acid 

Ov|3 

0'39 

O'lS 

Residue  (silica,  cUiy,  ferric  oxide) 

90-55 

93*70 

83'0o 

46-80 

Carbon  dioxide        .  . 

o>7o 

1*64 

3-54 

19-59 

100 

too 

100 

too 

In  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the  maritime  pine  grown  on  these  soils,  about  equal 

volumes  of  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  were  used.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  Pinus 
Laricio,  which  prefers  a  lime-containing  substratum,  was  taken  from  the  calcareous  soil 
and  analysed. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  ASFI   OF  PINUS  PINASTER   UN    DIFI  I.KENT  SOILS  IN 
THE  FOREST  OF  CHAMPF^TU  (after  Fli<  he  and  Gnindeaul. 


I'inus  riuastcr. 

I'.  I^ricio. 

.  

S;Ucious  clay  Mil. 

Calcareous  loiL 

Calcareous  soiL 

Pbospboric  acid 

■        •        y  — 

9-14 

n-33 

9>i8 

6>43 

Lime .      .      .  , 

4020 

56.14 

49*13 

Ferric  oxide 

.      .  383 

207 

3-29 

Magnesia  .  . 

2009 

i8-8o 

'3-49 

Potash 

i6«4 

4-9S 

1356 

Soda .     .     .  , 

1*91 

2-24 

Total 

.  10»35 

10004 

100.18 

Ash  %  . 

132 

'•535 

2-45 

The  analysed    cct-chcstnuts  ^rew  on  the  lame  soil  as  the  maritime  pines.  In  this  case 

leaves  and  wood  were  analysed  separately. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ASH  OF  CA&TANEA  VESCA  ON  DIFFERENT  SOILS 
IN  THE  FOREST  OF  CHAMPF£TU  (after  Fliche  and  Gnmdeau). 

I^ravcs.  Wooil. 

^   —  ^   —« 

SilldoosaoO.  Cslcaitousaoil.  Silidoiistoa.  Cateucomioil. 


Silica 

5-79 

1-46 

3«8 

136 

Phosphoric  acid 

12-32 

12*50 

4-53 

4-27 

Lime 

•  45-37 

74-55 

73*26 

87.30 

Magnesia. 

6.63 

3*70 

3-99 

307 

Potash  . 

.  21-67 

5-76 

2.69 

Soda 

3fi6 

0-66 

o-oo 

0.38 

Ferric  oxide  . 

0.83 

204 

1.37 

Sulphuric  acid. 

a-97 

OKX) 

1.43 

0^4 

Chlorine  . 

.'-  0.30 

0.53 

o«8 

Total 

.  99.98 

99-98 

99.98 

9W6 

Ash  % 

4*80 

7.80 

474 

5-71 

The  most  strikinfj  point  in  these  tabular  statements  is  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quantities  of  lime  and  jxjtash.  Trees  grown  on  silicious  soil 
nri  in  lull  ric/icr  in  potash  and  poorer  in  lime  than  those  grown  on 
calcareous  soil. 

The  authors  draw  from  these  observations  the  conclusion  that  abundance 
of  lime  in  the  soil  retards  the  absorption  of  potash,  whereas  it  accelerales 
the  absorption  of  lime  atid  thereby  produces  an  anotnalom  condition  that 
is  prejudicial  to  the  plants. 

The  different  percentages  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  ashes  is  perhaps  significant, 
although  it  is  less  striking  on  account  of  the  small  quantities  under  considera- 
tion. Maritime  pine  and  swcct-chestnut  on  calcareous  soil  are  much  poorer, 
especially  in  their  leaves^  in  ferric  oxide  than  on  silicious  soil.    If  we  consider 
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in  relation  to  this  the  smaller  amount  of  chlorophyll  that  is  present  in  the 
leaver  on  the  calcareous  soil,  we  may  with  probability  conclude  that  in 
calciphobous  plants,  when  they  grow  on  calcareous  soil,  the  absorption  of 
iron  or  its  transport  through  the  plant  is  prejudiced ^  atui  thus  t/u  formation 
pf  chhrepfyU  is  checked.  Contejean  has  also  observed  that  tiie  colouring 
of  Sarothamnus,  Ulex,  Calluna,  Anthoxanthum  Puellii  is  always  yellowish 
when  they  grow  under  such  OMiditions. 

The  physiological  causes  of  the  injurious  influence  of  calcium  carbonate  on 
certain  species  of  plants  are  rendered  more  comprehensible  by  the  researches 
of  Fliche  and  Grandeau ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difTerence  in  the  be- 
haviour of  dificrent  species  remains  quite  unexplained.  An  affinit)'  on  the 
part  of  calciphilous  plants  for  carbonate  of  lime,  similar  to  that  of  halo- 
phytcs  for  sodium  chloride  and  of  nitrophytes  for  saltpetre,  does  not  appear 
to  be  here  in  question  ;  the  quantities  of  lime  absorbed  from  the  same  soil 
by  the  different  species  of  plants  are  indeed  as  a  rule  very  unequal,  but 
without  any  perceptible  connexion  with  a  greater  or  less  capabiltty  the 
plants  may  possess  of  thrivii^  tAk  a  substratum  that  is  rich  in  lime. 

In  the  planted  forest  of  Champtftu,  on  soil  ,  poor  in  lime  (0-35  */.  CaO), 
there  are  found  growii^  together  the  calciphilous  Cytisus  Laburnum 
with  27*15  */,  CaO  in  its  ash,  the  calciphi^us  Ulex  europaeus  with 
45-97  "  '^  CaO.  the  calciphobous  Sarothamnus  scoparius  with  25-03  71  CaO, 
and  the  indifferent  Robinia  Pseud-acacia  with  y   CaO.    If  we 

consider  that  the  laburnum  contains  only  half  the  quantity  of  ash  contained 
by  the  other  species  it  follows  that  although  it  is  calciphilous  it  is  poorer 
in  lime  than  its  calciphobous  allies. 

iL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FLORA  ON  CALCAREOUS  SOIL, 

The  flora  of  a  district  the  superficial  soil  of  whiCh  results,  in  some  parts, 
from  rocks  poor  in  lime,  such  as  gmnit^  sandstone  or  slate,  and,  in  other 
parts,  from  rocks  rich  in  lime,  exhibits,  in  the  flora  of  the  two  kinds  of  soil, 
a  contrast  that  at'  once  strikes  the  eye,  although  many  ^plants  occupy 
both  the  soil  rich  in  lime  as  well  as  that  poor  in  lime.  Of  plants  in 
Central  Europe  strictly  confined  to  a  soil  poor  in  lime  are,  for  instance, 
Calluna  vulgaris,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  Sarothamnus  scoparius,  Sclcranthus 
perennis.  Rumex  Acetosella.  Digitalis  purpurea  :  similarly,  of  species  found 
only  on  calcareous  soil  there  are  I'nmus  Mahaleb,  Aster  Amellus,  Hippo- 
crepis  comosa,  Tcucrium  montanuin,  T.  botrys,  Globul.n  ia  \  ulgaris.  Epi- 
pactis  rubiginosa.  Many  species  show  merely  a  decided  preference  for 
the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  soil,  without  confining  themselves  to  it  so 
strictly.  Thus  the  common  bracken  is  rarely  seen  on  calcareous  soil, 
Anthyllis  Vulneraria  and  Scilla  bifolia  rarely  on  soil  poor  in  lime — ^a  soil 
being  considered  poor  in  lime  that  contains  less  than  3  V,. 

Owb^  to  the  injurious  influence  of  cartxmate  of  lime  on  certain  species 
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of  plants,  their  absence  from  a  substratum  rich  in  lime  is  quite  oompre- 
henstble.  It  is  not  less  intelligible  that  many  species,  although  not  specially 
requiring  lime,  arc  restricted  to  a  calcareous  soil.  As  with  the  halophytcs 
in  relation  to  sodium  chloride,  it  is  the  fugitives  from  the  struLyiylc  for 
existence  which,  on  a  silicious  soil,  arc  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
against  stronger  competitors,  but  endure  a  calcareous  soil  better  than  they. 

That  the  peculiar  character  of  the  flora  of  calcareous  soil  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  its  chemical  properties  would  never  have  been  doubted 
if  the  same  species  of  plants  always  behaved  in  the  same  manner ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  case.  Only  those  species  to  which  lime 
is  poisonous  are  always  absent  from  a  calcareous  soil;  as  r^ards  other 
q>ecie8,  iAe  diJB^erence  between  a  lime-flora  and  a  silica-flora  is  not  constant, 
asUU  between  halophytes  and  n on -halophytcs,  but  varies  with  the  locality. 
In  a  region  with  several  kinds  of  soil,  but  with  the  conditions  determining 
the  existence  of  vegetation  otherwise  the  same  throu<j[hout,  there  are 
always  certain  species  of  plants  found  only  on  calcareous  soil,  and  others 
only  on  silicious  .soil,  whilst  a  third  group  is  more  or  less  indifferent.  Lists 
of  the  three  groups  in  any  particular  district  will  be  only  partially  valid  in 
a  second  district.  Many  a  calciphobous  species  of  the  first  district  is  calci- 
philous in  the  second,  or  the  reverse,  and  many  species  that  in  one  district  are 
selective  in  the  matter  of  soil  appear  in  another  district  on  any  kind  of  soil. 

Bonnier,  for  instance,  found  that  the  lists  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Swiss  Alps,  of  plants  more  or  less  confined  to  a  certain  kind  <^ 
soil,  were  no  longer  completely  valid  in  Dauphin^.  Much  less  do  they  hold 
good  for  the  Carpathian  mountains  or  for  Scandinavia.  Thus  the  larch  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  prefers  the  most  primitive  rocks,  which  arc  poor 
in  lime,  and  is  seldom  found  on  limestone ;  whilst  in  Bavaria  and  Salzburg 
it  is  quite  commonly  found  on  calcareous  but  not  on  silicious  soil ;  again,  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  it  grows  on  all  kinds  of  soil  indifferently. 

Literature  presents  a  fairly  large  number  of  similar  caaes :  '  Pinus  montana,  Mill., 
in  its  varieties  uncinata  and  Pttmilio,  is  a  decidedly  caldcolous  plant;  there  [in  the 
Swiss  Alps]  it  alternates,  markedly  according  to  the  substratum,  with  AInus  viridis. 

The  mountain  pine  produces  its  dwarf  forests  on  the  rubbly  slopes  of  the  limestone 
rocks,  whilst  the  alder  clothes  the  declivities  of  the  primitive  rocks.  In  the  Carpa- 
thians. t)ii  the  contrary,  the  mountain  pine  is  inditrcrent  as  to  the  soil'  (Christ). 
The  following  species  arc,  according  to  Wahlenberg,  confined  to  calcareous  soil  in 
the  Carpathians,  but  are  indiflerent  in  Switzeriand,  according  to  Christ:  Dryas 
octopetala,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  most  of  the  alpine  Legominosae,  Gentians 
nivalis,  G.  tenella,  G.  vema.  Erica  carnea,  Chamaeorchis  alpina,  CSrez  capillaris. 
Bupleurum  stellatum,  and  Phaca  alpina,  are  coi.fined  to  calcareous  soil  in  the 
Carpathians,  but  prefer  silicious  soil  in  bwit/crland.  Gcum  rc!)tans.  according 
to  Bonnier,  grows  in  Savoy  (Mont  Blanc)  exclusively  on  calcareous  soils,  in  Dauphin^ 
exclusively  on  silicious  soils  ;  in  Switzerland  it  appears  to  be  indifferent. 
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In  the  face  of  such  phenomena,  which  are  multiplied  by  each  new 
investigation,  so  that  tiie  number  of  species  truly  characteristic  of  certain 
soils  becomes  more  and  more  reduced,  botanists,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  gradually  began  to  doubt  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  soil  on  the  character  of  the  flora  and  to  trace  back  the  difference 
between  the  floras  on  Hmc  and  on  silica,  respectively,  to  physical  factors. 
The  very  able  Swiss  investigator  Thurmann  for  a  time  carried  the  day 
with  his  '  physical  theory,'  which  completely  denied  the  chemical  influence 
not  only  of  silica  but  also  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  attributed  the  differ- 
ences in  the  flora  exclusively  to  those  in  tlie  humidity  and  consistency 
of  the  soiL 

Thurmann  distinguished  rocks  as  eitgeogenous,  which  supply  an  abundant 
detritus,  and  (fysgcogfiions,  which  disintegrate  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  into  detritus. 
Hygrophylcs  arc  associated  with  eugeogcnous  soil  and  xerophytes  with  dysgeogenous 
soil.  According  to  the  physical  consistence  of  the  detritus,  Thurmann  further 
diadnguished  pdogetums  kinds  of  soil,  of  very  fine-grained  earthy  consistence,  and 
paammogenous^  of  more  or  less  coaise-grained  sandy  consistence.  According  to  their 
degree  of  subdivision  pelogenous  soils  were  further  classified  as  prrpelic,  hemipeUc^ 
oligopdtc,  and  the  psamniogenons,  similarly,  as  perpsammic,  hetnipsanmtiCt  oligO» 
psammic.    i  ransitioii  states  between  the  two  groups  were  termed  prhpsammic. 

According  to  Thurmann  the  so-called  silicicolous  plants  are  hygrophilous  and  the 
calcicolous  plants  xerophilous.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  silica  nor  of  lime,  but  the 
presence  of  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  water,  that  determines  their  appearance, 
whilst  the  other  physical  differences  are  said  to  evoke  finer  distincdons  in  the  com- 
position of  the  vegetation. 

That  this  '  theory' '  so  long  enjoj-cd  such  universal  assent  and  tlircw  the  '  chemical 
theory'  almost  into  oblivion  has  been  explained  by  Nagcli,  v.ho  in  1865  wrote 
a  masterly  paper  in  favour  of  the  *  chemical  theory,*  as  due  to  the  fact  *that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  physical  theory  exhibit  a  certain  want  of  precision,  so  that  criticism  has 
nowhere  a  firm  basis  for  refuting  them  and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  correct 
a  vague  proposition.'  N.igcli,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  making  many  converts, 
and  this  chiefly  because  the  best  men  were  almost  entirely  occupied  with  laboratory 
work,  whilst  others  at  that  time  fortunately  kept  away  from  such  general  questions. 
Only  since  1880  has  discussion  on  this  question  recommenced,  with  the  result  that 
the  'chemical  theory'  has  now  been  indisputably  maintained,  being  supported 
by  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  by  better  material  from  field 
observations,  by  analyses  of  soils,  and  by  cultures. 

A  principal  cause  for  the  discredit  into  which  the  'chemical  theory'  fell  is  to  be 
found  in  the  then  prevailing  false  conception  of  the  influence  of  the  soil.  It  was 
assumed  that  lime-plants  require  as  food  lime  but  not  silica,  and  that  silica-plants,  on 
the  contrary,  require  silica  but  not  lime.  It  needi  no  longer  to  be  stated  that  such 
ideas,  which  strange  to  say  are  still  held  by  some  geographical  botanists,  are  Irre- 
concilable with  facts. 


The  untenability  of  the  '  physical  theory '  follows  most  clearly  from  the 
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fact  that  even  whta  the  physical  properties  of  the  substratum  are  identical, 
the  flora  varies  with  its  chemical  properties.  On  the  rocks  of  a  stream 
in  granite  mountains  that  are  poor  in  lime,  acc(Mtling  to  Boulay,  may 

l)e  observed,  for  instance,  Ilypnum  dilatatum,  H.  ochraceum,  Brachy- 
thecium  plumosum,  Amblystegium  irriguum,  Fontinalis  squamosa,  Rhaco- 
mitrium  aCicuIare,  Pterigophyllum  liiccns.  One  would  look  in  vain  for 
these  species  on  calcareous  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  waters 
of  such  calcareous  mountains  many  species  absent  from  silicious  strata 
may  be  found,  such  as  those  of  Cinclidotus.  Not  less  essentially  distinct 
is  the  algal  flora,  even  the  surface  flora  (e.g.  the  Desmidiaccae),  of  water 
rich  in  lime  and  of  water  poor  in  lime.  In  all  such  cases  the  difference 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  water,  for  the  physical  nature 
of  the  substratum  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  superficially  attached 
mosses  and  can  have  no  significance  at  all  in  the  case  of  the  floatii^ 
Algae. 

The  diflference  between  the  flora  of  ^hagnum-moors  and  of  grass-moors 
is  also  very  instructive.  In  both  cases  the  substratum  is  peat ;  in  the 
former,  however,  it  is  saturated  with  water  that  contains  but  little  lime, 
in  the  latter  with  water  ricli  in  lime.  The  flora  of  the  two  moors  is  quite 
dissimilar.  Only  on  the  sphagnum-moors  are  found  Sphagnum,  Viola 
palustris,  Spergula  pentandra,  Droscra,  Vaccinium  uliginosum  and  V. 
Vitis-idaea,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Riiododendron  fcrrugincum,  Pedicularis  sylva- 
tica,  Carex  dioica,  Aira  flexuosa,  Pteris  aquilina;  on  calcareous  moors, 
on  the  other  hand,  Spergula  nodosa,  Pedicularis  palustris.  Erica  camea, 
Primula  Auricula,  Carex  Davalliana,  Sesleria  coerulea. 

A  great  dissimilarity  is  also  seen  between  the  mosses  and  lichens  thai  grow  on  the 
surfaces  of  rocks,  according  as  the  latter  are  poor  or  rich  in  lime,  whilst  to  most 
species,  if  not  to  all,  the  physical  nature  of  the  rock  is  irrelevant  Thus  the  species 
of  Andreaea  are  all  calciphobous,  also  many  species  of  Rhacomitrium.  Grimmia, 
Dicranum  ;  whereas  the  presence  of  certain  other  species,  especially  those  of  Barbula, 
Pottia,  Desmatodon,  Encalypta,  Gj'mnostomum,  entitles  one  to  infer  with  certainty 
the  existence  of  a  limestone  substratum.  Many  lichens  on  rocks  show  a  similar 
dependence  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum,  whilst  in  regard  to  others, 
especially  those  developing  very  slowly,  great  durability  of  the  substratum,  a  physical 
property  in  fact,  is  said  to  be  the  determiiung  factor.  Lichens  of  the  latter  kind  are 
found  chiefly  on  granite  or  porphyry,  but  also  on  very  hard  crystalline  limestone. 

A  quartz  sand  possesses  physical  properties  that  arc  quite  similar  to  those  of 
a  crystalline  calcareous  sand,  and  yet  both  have  their  thoroughly  characteristic  mosses, 
the  former  for  instance  Brachythcdum  albicans,  the  latter  Barbula  inclinata. 
Not  less  dissunitar  is  the  moss*ilora  of  clay,  according  as  it  is  poor  or  rich  in 
lime,  although  the  physical  properties  of  the  two  are  very  slightly  dissimilar. 
Thus  Sendtner  learned  to  consider  Eplu  mcnnn  serratum,  Phascum  crispum,  Pleuri- 
ditnn  subulatiun  as  so  calciphobous,  that  he  believed  their  presence  to  indicate  a  clay 
suitable  for  a  brick-kiln.  .  .  ' 
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The  assumption  that  loniis  the  basis  of  the  whole  '  physical  theory ' 
of  soils,  that  calcicolous  plants  are  xerophtlous  and  silicicoloua  plants 
hygrophilous,  has  no  foundation.  Watcfs  rich  or  poor  in  lime  are  also^ 
physiologically  considered,  equally  wet;  sphagnum-moors  and  grass- 
moors  are  equally  moisL  But  even  on  a  substratum  of  earth,  there  are 
hygn^ytiM  on  calcareous  soil  and  xerophytes  on  soils,  poor  in  lime. 
Indeed  on  basalt  the  condition  is  entirely  reversed,  as  silica-plants  occupy 
the  slightly  disintegrated  rock  as  xerophytes,  and  lime-plants  the  fine 
soils  as  hydrophytes.  Itistanccs  of  decided  hygrophytes  on  calcareous 
soil  arc,  for  instance,  Ranunculus  lanui^inosus,  Arabis  alpina,  Moehringia 
niuscosa,  Bellidiastruni  Michelii,  Campanula  pusilla. 

The  greatest  dependence  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum 
is  frequently  most  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  greatest  indifference  as 
regards  purely  physical  conditions.  Thus  Schultz  writes^:  'A  series  of 
plants  are  characterised  by  their  ability  to  live  in  any  habitat,  from  the 
driest  rocky  soil  to  the  swampy  peat-meadow.  Most  of  these  are  peculiarly 
lime-needing  plants ;  for  example,  Polygala  comosa,  P.  amara.  Astragalus 
danicus,  Phyteuma  orbiculare,  Gentiana  cruciata.  Prunella  grandiflora, 
Orchis  militaris,  Carex  flacca.'  According  to  Boulay,  Hypnum  chryso- 
I^yUum  grows  in  all  stations  that  are  rich  in  lime,  in  swamps,  on  dolomitic 
sand,  on  dr>-  stones,  and  in  meadows.  On  the  other  hand,  Grimmia 
Icucophaea  and  G.  trichophylla  grow  on  nearly  all  the  kinds  of  soil  as 
classified  by  Thurmann,  on  the  one  condition  that  these  are  poor  in 
lime.  Achillea  moschata  and  A.  atrata,  in  the  regions  where  they  grow 
together,  are  markedly  confined  to  one  kind  of  soil,  the  former  to  a  silicious 
soil,  the  latter  to  a  calcareous  soil,  yet  they  are  quite  fndillferent  as  to 
the  physical  diaracters  of  the  soil. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  difference  between  the 
lime-flora  and  the  silica-flora  must  be  attributed  solely,  or  at  least  mainly, 
to  the  chemical  duiracters  of  the  soil.  Here  also  must  we  therefore  seek 
for  the  key  to  the  enigmatical  phenomenon,  that,  according  to  the  environ- 
ment, one  and  the  same  species  of  plant  shows  an  inconstant  relation 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil.  The  cause  of  this  diflfcrent  behaviour 
evidently  dcjiciuls  on  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown  above*,  a  plaitt 
grcnvH  on  a  snbstratuin  t  Ic/i  in  lime  is  an  organism  of  different  constitution, 
aud  therefore  has  different  physiological  qualities  and  a  different  oecology 
from  a  plant  groiun  on  a  substratum  that  is  poor  in  lime. 

Different  plant'Crganisms  differ  in  their  hekaviour  in  relation  to  external 
infineneest  and  the  difl*erences  in  nearly  allied  plants  are  as  great  as,  or 
may  be  greater  than,  they  are  in  plants  which  are  not  allied.  Whatever 
may  benefit  the  lime-form  of  a  species  will  therefore  frequently  favour 
the  silica-form  to  a  less  degree,  or  will  even  injure  it.  External  cenditumst 
*  Schnlts^  op.  dt.,  fk  43.   •  '  See  p.  95. 
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hoioi  vcr,  chtuige  with  the  area^.  ///  ^  v^*  arta  the  sUUa-form^  in  another 
the  lime-fonn,  better  adapted  to  local  condiiiofis,  -vhilst  in  a  third  area 
both  forms  may  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Accordingly,  one  and  the  same  species  is  calcipJiobons  in  the  first  area^ 
calciphilous  in  the  second,  and  indifferent  in  the  third. 

An  instructive  example  of  the  dissimilar  physiological  properties  of 
the  litne-rorm  and  the  silka-form  of  the  same  species  of  plant  is  afforded 
by  Pinus  uncinata.  This  pine  in  its  lime-form,  at  least  in  Switzerland 
and  Bavaria,  prefers  diy  gravel,  whilst  in  its  silica-form  it  avoids  stony 

dry  spots  and  occurs  only 
on  mooilands.  In  other 
r^ons,  with  a  different  cli- 
mate, probably  both  forms 
would  behave  In  another 
manner. 

Nat^eli  and  Christ  have 
proved,  in  the  case  of 
closely  allied  species  of 
Gentiana,  Achillea,  and 
Rhododendron,  that  closely 
allied  plant-oiiganisms  be- 
have very  differently  as  re- 
gards the  chemical  quality 
of  their  substratum.  Thus, 
in  Switzerland,  Gentiana 
acaulis  is  calciphilous,  whcre- 
asthccloselyallicd  Gentiana 
excisa  (Fig.  54),  which  is 
usually  considered  as  a 
mere  variety  of  the  former, 
is  calclphobous ;  neither  of 
them  is  quite  exclusive 
in  its  choice.  Similar  pairs,  although  less  like,  are  Achillea  atrata  and 
A.  moschata  (Fig.  55),  Rhododendron  hirsutum  and  R.  femigineum, 
Andiosacc  pubescens  and  A.  glacialis,  Juncus  Hostii  and  J.  trifidus, 
of  which  pairs  the  species  first  named  is  calciphilous.  Keraer  has  drawn 
up  a  long  list  of  such  parallel  species-. 

The  parallel  fonns  are  usually  confined  to  their  respective  soils  in  the 
fCRions  where  both  occur,  but  arc  indifferent  as  regards  their  choice  of 
*oil,  wherever  one  of  them  is  absent.    Nagcli  '  has  ingeniously  indicated 

The  remarkably  great  suscc.uil/iliiy  of  a  jilant-organism  tn  insignificant  external  in- 
"^nccs  follows  from  Wettstcin's  brilliant  researches  on  Gentiana  and  Euphrasia. 
Kemer,  I.  *  Nigeli,  op.  dt 


Fl<;.  54.  I.  Geiiti.ina  cxcis.i,  Presl.  Calciplmli  .us.  1.  (Icn- 
tiana  acaulis,  L.  ex  p.    Calciphilotis.    Twu-lhirds  of  natural 
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this  dissimilar  relation  by  means  of  the  example  of  Achillea  atiata  and 
A.  moschata. 

Achillea  moschata  excludes  A.  atrata  from  a  silicious  soil  and  is  itself  excluded  by 
the  hitter  from  a  calcareous  soiL  On  the  othor  hand,  either  of  them  grows  equally 
wdl  in  the  company  of  A.  Millefolhim.  Evidently  the  two  first-mentioned  plantS}  as 


Fig.  55.  I.  Achillea  strata.   Calciphilous,    a.  Acbillcft  moschata.   Caldpbobons.   Natural  size. 

they  are  eztemally  ntremely  alike,  make  analogous  demands  on  the  environment. 
A.  MiUefoliuro,  however,  which  ^tematically  is  further  removed  frmn  either,  does 
not  compete  with  them,  because  It  is  dependent  on  other  conditions  of  existence. 
If  either  of  the  two  species  be  absent,  the  other  becomes  indifferent  as  regards  its 

choice  of  soil. 

'  In  Bemina-Heuthal  (Upper  Engadine),  A.  moschata,  A.  atrata,  and  A.  Millefolium, 
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all  abound ;  A.  moachaM  and  A.  MUlefolIiim  on  slate,  A.  atrata  and  A.  MiUefoUttm  on 
lime.  Wherever  the  alate  passes  into  limestone,  A.  moschata  at  once  stops  and 

A.  atrata  begins.  Both  species  are  here  therefore  strictly  confined  to  one  soil ;  and 
this  I  have  also  observed  in  several  places  in  Biindtcn.  where  the  two  species  occur. 
If  one  of  the  species  be  absent,  the  other  becomes  inditVcrcnt  as  regards  its  choice 
of  soil.  A.  atrata  then  inhabits  both  lime  and  slate  indifferently ;  the  same  fact  also 
applies  to  A.  moachaU :  although,  as  it  appears,  this  species  does  not  thrive  so  well  on 
limestone  as  the  other  does  on  slate,  yet,  besides  occurring  on  the  primary  mountains, 
it  is  also  found  on  pronounced  lime  formations,  along  with  the  usual  characteristic 
vegetation.  In  Bernina-Heuthal,  I  found  in  the  midst  of  the  slate  that  was  stocked 
with  A.  moschata  a  large  fallen  block  of  limestone  with  a  layer  of  soil  on  it  hardly 
an  inch  thick.  A  colony  of  A.  moschata  had  settled  on  it,  as  there  all  competition  with 
A.  atrata  was  excluded.' 

8.  HUMUS. 

i.    T//E  CHEMISTRY  AM)  PHYSICS  OF  HU.UL'S\ 

Only  a  few  natural  soils  consist  exclusively  of  mineral  matter,  only 
those  in  fact  that  are  quite  devoid  of  vegetation.  As  soon  as  plants  have 
settled  on  a  mineral  substratum,  even  if  they  be  only  bacteria,  unicellular 
Algae,  or  slowly  growing  lichens,  they  produce  by  their  death  and  decomposi- 
tion a  finely  grained  organic  substance  which,  by  the  action  of  the  ram  and 
of  underground  animals,  becomes  gradually  and  closely  intermingled  with 
the  mineral  matter,  so  as  to  form  dark  eartkt  or  ordinary  soil,  which  is  at 
once  distmguishable  by  its  nearly  black  colour  from  purely  mineral  detritus. 

The  organic  })t  oducts  of  decomposition  of  animals  and  plants  are  called 
kumms.  During  the  process  of  humification  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  produce  by  oxidation  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  the  latter  however 
in  much  greater  (juantity  than  the  former,  so  that  the  residue  is  much  richer 
in  carbon  than  were  the  living  organisms.  If  sufficient  air  be  admitted, 
a  formation  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
proteids  ;  nevertheless  the  greatest  part  of  the  nitrogen  remains  combined  in 
organic  compounds  that  are  decomposed  with  difficulty.  What  follows 
here  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  imiversal  and  important  vegetable  humus 
only;  animal  humus  is  of  mere  local  importance  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  natural  vegetation,  and  will  be  discussed  separately. 

As  appears  from  the  forgoing,  humus  is  rich  in  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituent  elements  of  pV  nt  carbon  and  nitrogen,  which  occur  in 
an  inorganic  nutrient  medium  only  in  a  condition  of  extreme  dilution. 
These  nutritive  substances,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  present  in  humus, 
however,  cannot  be  utilized  by  green  plants,  nor  indeed  by  any  of  the 
higher  jilants,  C)nly  certain  bacteria  and  fungi  can  assimilate  them  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  or  resolve  them  into  simpler  compounds.  Many 

'  See  especially  Ad.  Mayer  and  P.  Mixller. 
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phanerogams  and  ferns  have  utilized  this  property  of  lower  plants,  and  are 
thus  able  to  absorb  indirectly  from  humus  both  carbon  and  nitrogen;  in 
general,  however,  these  substances  are  taken,  not  from  hunuis,  but  from 
the  cari>on  dioxide  of  the  air  and  from  the  nitrates  of  the  soil. 

Of  more  general  Importance  than  carbon  dioxide  and  nitn^fen  to  most 
plants  are  the  ash-constituents,  which  humus  contains  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form  and  In  a  better  state  of  mechanical  subdivision  than  do  the 
purely  mineral  deeper  layers  of  the'  soiL  The  mrealth  of  humus  in  useful 
ash-constituents  depends  partly  on  the  amount  of  such  matter  in  the 
decomposing  plant-parts,  and  partly  on  the  activity  of  earthworms,  which 
bring  up  from  below  the  constituents  of  the  soil,  reduce  them  to  a  fine 
state  of  division,  and  mix  them  with  humus  in  their  alimentary  canals.  If 
to  the  above  properties  of  humus  be  added  the  power  of  absorption,  wc  can 
thoroughly  understand  its  beneficial  effects  on  vegetation.  However,  as 
will  be  shown  later  on,  not  all  kinds  of  humus  possess  these  properties,  or 
form  a  good  substratum  for  plant-life. 

The  organic  constituents  of  humus  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  -  Some 
have  an  acid  character,  and  form  .with  alkalis  soluble,  vtd  with  alkaline 
earths  insoluble,  dark-coloured  compounds.  Brown  humus-substances  are 
comprehended  under  the  collective  name  ftlmte  acid,  and  the  blacker  ones 
under  that  of  humic  acid.  The  neutral  constituents  of  humus  that  are 
insoluble  in  alkalis  are  termed  humus,  if  they  are  black,  and  /lumin,  if  they 
are  brown.  A  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  favours  the  formation  and 
accumulation  of  acid  compounds  and  hence  the  formation  of  aci(f  /nanus, 
whicii,  in  contrast  with  ;////</  humus  resulting  from  an  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen,  does  not  permit  the  development  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  that  is 
rich  in  species. 

Mild  humus  is  usually  loose  in  texture  and  is  then  termed  mould.  It  Is 
intimately  mixed  with  mineral  constituents,  and  by  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  it  insensibly  passes  over  into  the  purely  mineral  subsoil.  Mould 
occurs  on  moderately  damp  fresh  soil  only,  and  attains  its  most  complete 
development  in  shady  forests,  where  the  earthworms  pass  it  continually 
through  their  alimentary  canal  and  eject  it  in  the  form  of  separate  pellets 
loose  in  texture.  The  mould  in  forests  actually  consists  of  worm- 
excrements,  and  its  excellent  qualities  are  due  to  this  circumstance.  The 
rich  aeration  of  mould  leads  to  the  formation  of  highly  oxidized  neutral 
substances  ;  acids  form  only  about  a  sixteenth  of  its  organic  substance. 
'  Acid  humus  is  usually  matured  in  the  form  of  peat.  The  latter,  in 
contrast  with  mould,  forms  a  cohesive  compact  crust,  which  lies  superposed 
on  the  mineral  layers  of  the  soil,  without  gradually  passing  over  into  them. 
Only  the  abundant  humous  acids  that  are  soluble  in  water  penetrate  the 
mineral  soil  and  'give  to  'it  a  dark  colour.  In  opposition  to  mould,  which  In 
raby  weather  rapidly  becomes  saturated,  peat  is  only  slightly  permeable,  so 
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that  lain-water  collects  on  It  in  puddles.  With  persistent  nin,  however, 
it  becomes  full  of  water  like  a  sponge,  but  without  )rielding  any  water  to 
the  underlying  mineral  soil. 

Acid  humus  arises  whenever  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  only  slight^  namdy 
on  soils  below  stagnant  water,  but  also  in  diy  sunny  stations,  where  earth- 
worms are  rare,  for  these  animals  would  prevent  the  humus  from  caking 
into  a  solid  mass.  For  the  same  reason,  peat  docs  not  contain  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  subsoil  which  are  intimately  mixed  with  the  humus  by 
the  burrowing  activity  of  tlic  organisms  inhabiting  mould. 

Wet  peat,  or  peat  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  characteristic  of 
moors,  dry  peat  of  heaths.  The  latter  may  be  differentiated  from  moor 
peat,  as  heath  peat  Dry  peat  is  also  found  in  forests,  as  soon  as  the  toil 
has  dried  after  a  clearance  of  the  wood  and  the  worms  have  died  out ;  in 
this  way  the  first  step  is  taken  towards  the  conversion  of  a  forest  into 
a  heatli.  Except  for  the  amount  of  water  they  contain,  the  difference 
between  the  heath  peat  and  moor  peat  does  not  seem  to  be  very  notice* 
able.  The  elevated  and  drier  parts  of  moors  bear  essentially  the  same 
vegetation  as  true  heaths  on  dry  soil. 

ii.  THE  MYCORHIZA. 

Mould  and  peat  arc  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  an  extraordinary 
tangle  of  mycelial  threads  belonging  to  various  forms  of  fungi,  hitherto 
rarely  identified  and  appearing  to  differ  from  one  another  in  the  different 
kinds  of  humus.  These  fungi  can  exist  not  only  as  parasites  but  also  as 
saprophytes,  and  form,  as  they  envelop  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants,  the 
so-called  mycorhisa^  which  appears  to  possess  a  h%h  significance  in  the 
physiological  processes  of  the  nutrition  of  many  forest  and  heath  plants ; 
it  is  in  iact  probable  that  the  fungus  acts  upon  the  organic  components  of 
the  humus  and  partly  transfers  them  in  an  assimilable  form  to  the  roots. 

Mycorhiza  was  discovered  by  Kamienski  in  Monotmpa  Hypopitys 
(Figs. -',7)  and  in  h'agus  sylvatica  (I'ig.  f,^)  and  its  imi)ortancc  recoj^nizcd. 
Later.  I-rank  as  well  as  Wahrlich,  Johow,  SchHcht,  01i\  er.  Groom,  Janse, 
and  others  demonstrated  the  constant  appearance  of  mycorhiza  on  many 
other  phanerogams  and  on  pteridophytes,  some  of  them  green  and  some 
not  green,  and  it  was  assumed  that  these  plants  required  the  mycorhiza  for 
their  normal  existence.  The  name  mycorhiza  was  invented  by  Frank. 

The  fungus  of  mycorhiza  forms  either,  as  a  mere  epiphyte,  a  thick 
coating  round  the  root,  which  in  such  cases  is  devoid  of  root-haurs,  or  it 
lives  within  the  root  as  an  endophyte.  In  both  cases  the  hyphac  are 
connected  with  the  mycelium  ramifying  in  the  soil  and  belonging  in  certain 
established  cases  to  recognized  species  of  fungi.  Wahrlich  recognized 
species  of  Ncctria  (X.  Vandae  and  N.  Goroschankiniana)  in  the  mycorhiza 
of  several  orchids,  whilst  Noack,  Rcess,  and  Fisch  recognized  in  Elaphomyces 
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granulatus,  and  Xoack  also  in  species  of  Geaster,  Agaricus,  Lactarius  and 
Cortinarius.  and  in  the  well-known  Agaricus  muscarius, the  njycorhizal  fungi 
of  our  forest  trees. 

The  relations  between  fungus  and  root  are  symbiotic,  that  is  to  say, 
useful  to  both  oiganisms,  at  least  in  the  case  of  endophytic  fungi,  for 
P.  Groom's  observations  on  Thismia  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fungus  promotes  the  elaboration  of  protdds  in  the  root-cells, 
and  that  between  both  orgamsms  an  exchange  of  nutritive  matter  occurs, 
although  the  nature  of  this  is  unknown. 

The  reladmis  between  fungus  and  root  are  very  simple  in  epitrophic  mycorhine ; 
in  those  that  are  endotrophic,  on  the  ccmtnuy,  th^  are  often  very  ccmiplicated.  As 

an  instance  of  the  latter*  the  mycorhiza  of  Thismia  i\aett>S,  which  has  been  studied  in 
detail  by  P.  Groom,  may  be  described  somewhat  more  minutely  (Fig.  59).  The 


Fig.  56.  MoootroiM  Hypopitys.   Portion  of  »         Fig.  57.  Monoiropa  Hypopityi.  £pi- 
yonngptaaL  After  Kamleiwki.  demis  and  mycorhiza-fiuigas.  Migniaed 

45OW  After  KamioMki. 

corsl-like  branching  root-system  has  a  fine  papillose  snrftce.  The  diin-wslled 
peripheral  tissues  finee  fipom  standi,  which  the  author  termed  the  sheath  (slu),  are 
traversed  longitudinally  by  a  few  fine  mycelial  hjrphae.  Within  the  sheath  next 
occurs  a  sharply  differentiated  Inycr  of  cells  (e.c.),  all  of  which  contain  swollen 
hyphac,  wound  round  in  a  kind  of  coil.  These  hyphae  are  externally  coated  with 
cytoplasm.  Inside  the  cxocortex  (e.c.)  comes  the  limiting  layer  (/./.),  in  the  cells 
of  which  fine,  delicate  hyphae  here  and  there  dilate  into  thick  vesicles  filled  with 
proteids.  An  innor  part  of  the  cortex  (mediocortez  m,e.)  is  composed  of  two  or 
three  layers  rich  in  starch  and  characterized  by  possesting  dead,  yellow  masses'  of 
mycelium  in  all  its  cells,  except  those  containing  raphides.  The  endodermis.and 
central  cylinder  are  free  from  the  fungus. 

On  entering  from  the  sheath  into  the  deeper  lying  cells  the  terminal  point  of  the 
mycelial  thread  grows  directly  towards  the  nucleus.  In  the  medullary  layer  of 
the  cortex  (mediocortex),  where  the  relations  are  clearest,  the  starch  of  the  infected 
cells  is  at  once  dissolved,  but  reappears  on  the  death  of  the  fungus.  The  latter 
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however  forms,  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  nucleus,  a  vesicle  that  is 
egg-shaped  or  pearoshaped  and  becomes  filled  with  cytoplasm  and  nuclei  (Fig.  60). 
After  a  time  the  contents  of  the  vevde  become  disoiganized  and  tranaformed  into 
a  yellow,  granular  maaa:  The  nucleus  in  the  meantime  has  dianged  its  position  in 
the  cell,  but  the  terminal  point  of  tlic  mycelial  thread  follows  it,  and,  in  contact  with 
it,  repeatedly  forms  fresh  vesicles.  In  the  outer  region  of  the  cortex  the  hyphae  live 
longer  and  exhibit  less  connexion  with  the  nucleus  or  (in  the  sheath)  none  at  all. 
Groom  attributes,  without  doubt  correctly,  the  growth  ol  the  terminal  point  of  the 


FlO.  1(8.  Fagussylvatiau  Mjreorhin  with  FiG.  59.  Thismia  Ateroe.  Cortes  of  the  myco- 
fungal  bypbac  Magnified  9.   After  Ka-  rhisa.  After  P.  Groom, 

mientkl. 

hyphae  in  the  direction  tX  the  nudeus,  to  chemotropism.  The  same  thing  occura 

in  the  case  of  undoubtedly  parasitic  fungi,  for  instance  in  Pucdnia  asarina  and 
Hemileia  vaslatrix.  the  fungus  of  the  coffee  disease,  and  is  quite  general  in  endo- 
trophic  tnycorhi/a.  It  is  clearly  due  to  a  product  near  tlic  nuc  leus  .u-ising  chiefly  in  the 
inner  cortical  layers.  The  swelling  is  due  to  vigorous  nutrition,  for  a  similar  pheno- 
menon also  occurs  in  cultures  of  fiingi  m  nutritive  solutions,  if  the  concentration 
of  the  Istter  be  increased.  That  the  solution  of  the  starch  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
formation  of  protdds  in  the  vesides  Is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  before. 
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Then  etmbtm  dimhi  M  the  fungi*$  derives  certain  tmMHve  materiab  from  iia  kost, 
TM,  amvenely,  nuMer  passes  from  ike  fimgus  ikto  M«  eeOsitfAe  has^  is  fnmiai  U» 
deoA  eftiu  vesicles,  which  skrivei  up  as  l/iey  give  out  a  liquid.  It  was  not  possible  to 
determine  what  the  latter  contains  in  solution,  or  what  is  the  composition  of  the 
granular  mass  that  remains  in  the  dead  vesicle  and  is  not  utilized  by  the  host. 

Most  plants  provided  with  a  mycorhiza  obtain  from  it,  in  any  case,  only 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  that  they  need.  Some  plants  however,  especially 
tfiose  growing  in  deep  forest  shade,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  mycorhiza 
and  have  lost  their  chlorophyll.  They,  like  fungi  that  nourish  themselves 
directly  on  humus,  are  termed  saprophytes.  Plants  that  contain  chlorophyll 
but  nevertheless  require  the  organic  constituents 
of  humus  are  hemisaf^nphytes,  an  intermediate 
stage  between  true  saprophytes  {Iwlo saprophytes) 
and  completely  autotrophic  plants.  Sapro- 
phytes will  be  discussed  in  a  future  chapter. 

iii.  C/fEAflCAL  DIFFKREXCES  JA  HUMUS 
AND  THE  RESULTING  FLORA. 

The  floras  of  mild  and  of  acid  humus  are 
quite  dissimilar.  Many  species  may  be  at  once 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  humus ;  for  instance,  for  mild 
humus,  Asperula  odorata,  Mcrcuriah's  pcrcnnis, 
Milium  efiusum,  Melica  uniflora,  Stcllaria 
nemorum ;  for  acid  humus,  Aira  flcxuosa, 
Maianthemum  bifoltum,  Melampyram  pratense, 
and  several  mosses,  such  as  Hylocomium  tri- 
quetnim,  Polytrichum  fonnosum,  Leucobryum. 
On  the  very  acid  humus  of  moors  the  vegeiatton 

assumes  a  itcidedlyxerophilous  character Mauu  ^wo  cells  of  the  ni7«oifaisa. 
tlu  humous  adds  impeeU  the  ahsorptUm  of  water    After  P.  Gnwm. 

by  the  roots. 

Mild  and  acid  humus  arc  collective  terms  for  numerous  kinds  of  humus 
tliat  vary  accordinf,^  to  the  nature  of  the  decomposing  plants.  The 
differences  between  them  are  more  easily  discovered  by  the  fine  chemical 
analysis  of  plants  than  by  the  rough  chemical  analysis  of  our  laboratories. 
Each  kind  of  humus  has  its  characteristic  species  of  plants.  There  are 
plants  depending  on  the  diflferent  kinds  of  humus,  as  on  the  mineral 
constituents  of  soils — some  confined  to  one  kind  of  humus,  others  that  are 
indiflerent.  Many  ^cies  of  plants  grow  only  on  the  humus  of  coniferous 
forests ;  for  instance,  Goodyera  repens  and  the  North  American  saprophyte 
Scbweinitzia  odorata.  Monotropa  Mypopitys  occurs  in  broad-leaved 
forests  almost  exclusively  in  its  glabrous  form,  in  coniferous  forests  in  its 
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hirsute  fonn.  Thus  we  have  here  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  the  calciphilous 
Gentiana  acaulis  and  its  calciphohous  ally,  Gentiana  excisa. 

The  choice  of  the  substratum  goes  even  further  with  many  humus-plants, 
especially  among  the  lower  cryptogams.  Phanerogams  and  pteridophytes 
are  less  exclusive,  yet  I  always  found  Trichomanes  sinuosum  widely  spread 
in  tropical  America  and  growing  exclusively  on  tree-ferns,  and  the  North 
Amcricati  i^pidendnim  conopseum  preferring  the  bark  of  magnolias  to  that 
of  other  plants. 

Among  mosses  growing'  on  hunuis,  all  intermediate  forms  are  f  iund 
between  those  making  a  promiscuous  choice  of  any  kind  of  hunius  soil  to 
others  showing  quite  a  decided  and  <^n  highly  peculiar  exdusiveness. 
Decaying  tree-stems  have  their  chaiacteristic  species  of  mosses,  such  as 
Hagiothedum  silestacum  and  Buxbaumia  Indusiata,  which  do  not  occur  on 
liWng  tnmks  of  trees.  The  hitter  have  again  a  rich  moss-flora  (for  instance 
Leucodon  sduroide^  many  species  of  Orthotrichum),  the  components  of 
which  do  not  appear  in  other  habitats.  Most  epiphytic  mosses  are  not 
strict  in  their  choice,  although  many  are  limited  to  definite  kinds  of  trees. 
Thus  Orthotrichum  Icucomitrium  occurs  only  on  conifers,  whilst  species  of 
Zygodon.  and  Barbula  latifolia,  appear  on  broad-leaved  trees  only.  More 
strict  in  their  selection  arc,  for  instance,  Ulota  Drummondii,  which  has  been 
observed  only  on  Pyrus  aucuparia  ;  Orthotrichum  gymnostonumi,  which  is 
attached  only  to  Populus  tremula;  the  rare  Anacamptodon  ^^plachnoidcs, 
which  hitherto  has  been  found  only  in  cavities  on  the  beech  left  by  fallen 
boughs.  The  Splachnaceae  almost  exclusively  frequent  animal  humus, 
and  are  generally  veiy  strict  in  their  choice ;  tiius  Tayloria  spUchnoides 
occurs  on  decomposing  bodies  of  several  animals,  and  Tetraplodon  mnioides 
on  various  excrements;  Tayloria  serrata,  on  the  other  hand,  only  on 
decomposing  human  excrement,  Tayloria  Rudolphiana  on  the  dung  of 
birds  of  prey  as  it  lies  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  Tetraplodon  urceolatus  on 
the  dung  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cheese,  Splachnum  ampullaceum  on  cow-dung, 
Splachnum  lutcum  and  S.  rubrum  on  that  of  reindeer. 

Saprophytic  fungi  comport  themselves  like  mosses.  Many  of  them  are 
seen  wherever  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  are  decaying,  others  again 
are  confined  to  definite  substrata.  Thus  species  of  Marasmius  only  occur 
on  fallen  spruce  needles,  Antennatula  pinophila  only  on  fallen  silver-fir 
needles,  Hypoderma  Lauri  only  on  fallen  bay-leaves,  Septoria  Menyanthis 
only  on  the  submerged  decomposing  leaves  of  the  buckbean,  Poronia 
punctata  only  on  cow-dung,  Gymnoascus  undnatus  only  on  decomposing 
excrement  of  mice,  Ctenomyces  serratus  only  on  rotting  goose-feathers, 
Onygena  corvina  only  on  the  down  of  birds  of  prey,  Onygena  equina  only 
on  rotting  hoofs. 
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9.  LIVING  SUBSTRATA :  PARASITES. 

Many  plants  grow  purely  as  epiphytes  on  living  substrata  without  taking 
an>-  material  from  them.  This  is  however  not  the  case  with  parasites,  the 
mode  of  h'fe  and  nutrition  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  later  cluipter. 
Here  mcrclv  tiic  relations  of  parasites  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sub- 
stratum will  be  considered. 

Plant-parasites  occur  on  animals  as  well  as  on  plants,  but  the  species  are 
distinct  in  tlie  two  cases.  In  other  respects,  parasites,  like  plants  growing 
on  humus,  ate  sometimes  very  strict,  and  sometimes  le»  so,  in  their 
choice  as  rq^ards  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sulistratum.  The  common 
mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  occurs  both  on  conifers  and  on  broad-leaved  trees, 
usually,  however,  in  distinct  varieties ;  the  typical  form  with  white  berries 
prefers  broad-leaved  trees,  a  form  w  ith  yellow  little  fruits  (V.  laxum)  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  or  less  confined  to  conifers.  Loranthus  europaeus 
attacks  oaks  and  chestnuts ;  Arceuthobium  Oxycedri,  in  Europe,  is 
confined  to  Junipenis  Oxycedrus,  but  in  North  America  to  certain  species 
of  Pinus. 

The  different  species  of  Orobanche  comport  themselves  very  differently. 
Thus  O.  minor  was  found  by  G.  Beck  on  fifty-eight  different  species  of 
plants,  O.  ramosa  on  thirty-five,  whilst  many  other  species  of  this  genus  are 
confined  to  certain  definite  hosts;  for  example,  O.  Rapum  to  Sarothamnus 
scoparius. 

Many  fui^  attack  indifferently  plants  or  animals  belonging  to  natural 
orders  wide  apart,  others  have  a  larger  or  smaller  circle  of  nearly  allied 
hosts,  such  as  Claviceps  purpurea  on  grasses,  Cordyceps  cinerea  on  species 
of  Carabus.  Others  are  strictly  confined  to  one  species  of  host,  such  as 
Peronospora  Radii  on  Pyrethrum  inodorum,  Laboulbenia  i3aeri  on  the 
house-fly. 

So  far  as  is  known,  such  exclusive  relations  are  limited  to  natr.ral 
conditions.  Brefeld  succeeded  in  growing  several  strictl\'  parasitic  fungi  as 
saprophytes  and  Moller  in  cultivating  lichens  without  .\lL;ae,  just  as  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  rear  in  the  garden  haloph)'tcs  that  in  nature  arc 
confined  strictly  to  a  richly  saline  soil. 

On  the  whole,  in  their  choice  of  a  substratum,  parasites  and  saprophy  tes 
exhibit  differences  similar  to  those  among  plants  that  are  rooted  in  a 
mineral  soil,  and  a  comparison  between  the  two  classes  is  very  instructive 
as  regards  the  significance  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum. 
Among  the  plants  that  grow  on  mineral  soil  we  have  learned  to  distinguish 
some  that  behave  themselves  quite  indifferently  as  regards  soil,  some  that 
show  a  more  or  less  decided  preference  for  certain  chemically  definite  kinds 
of  soil,  and  some  that  appear  always  dependent  on  the  presence  of  large 
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quantities  of  definite  mineral  substances,  such  as  common  salt  or  carbonate 
of  lime.  Mutatis  mutcmdis,  the  same  holds  t^ood.  but  with  a  greater 
diversity,  for  j^lants  growing  on  an  organic  substratum. 

Wc  found  in  particular  among  lime-plants  the  phenomenon,  at  first 
sight  puzzling,  that  one  and  the  same  species  in  clitTcrcnt  localities  made 
quite  dittercnt  demands  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum.  The 
same  phenomenon  also  occurs  in  relation  to  many  parasites.  The  mistletoe 
in  many  districts  attacks  only  the  silver-fir,  in  others  only  broad-leaved 
trees.  Loranthus  europaeus  in  Bohemia  grows  only  on  the  oak,  in  the 
East  on  the  diestnut  also.  Puccinia  sessilis  on  Convallaria  majalis,  P. 
Digraphidls  on  Polygonatum  multiflorum  and  Maianthemum  Convallaria, 
P.  Paridis  on  Paris  quadrifolia,  are  in  many  r^ons  strictly  confined  to 
their  usual  hosts;  in  other  regions,  however,  they  grow  indiscriminately 
on  Convallaria.  Polygonatum,  Maianthemum,  or  Paris,  and  are  thus  in- 
different as  to  substratum  (Magnus).  A  similar  condition  holds  good  for 
many  other  fungi.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
plants  in  relation  to  Hme  and  other  mineral  salts,  here  too  differences  in 
organization  come  into  play,  which  differences  in  turn  correspond  to  dis- 
similar requirements  as  r^rds  the  conditi(»is  of  life.  Such  changes  in 
organization  are  not  always  open  to  ocular  demonstrati<Mi,  as  in  many  cases 
they  are  confined  to  the  most  minute  structure  of  the  protoplasm  and  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  means  of  observation.  There  are,  however,  species 
of  rust-fungi  that  in  certain  sta^fes  of  their  development  agree  with  one 
another  completely,  but  in  other  stages  distinctly  and  constantly  differ  and 
are  purch-  '  physiological '  species ;  they  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  no  morpholo-ical  character,  and  yet  show  a  decidedly  specific 
character  in  that  they  are  connected  with  difterent  host-plants  and  lack  any 
power  of  reciprocal  interchange  (Eriksson). 
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ANIMALS 

I.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Arrangements  for  Pollination,  i.  Omi- 

thophilous  Fl(neers.  Fritz  Miillcr's  and  Belt's  discovery  of  humming-bird  flowers. 
Sun-birds  as  pollinators.  Scott-Elliot's  observations  in  Soutli  Africa.  Omithopiiily 
in  New  Zealand.  Feijoa,  a  plant  wHh  sweet  petals,  ii.  EtUanwpk&om  Flmmt. 
Different  poliinators  in  lowlands  and  in  mountain  ranges.  Hermann  Miiner**  obcerva* 
tions.  Decrease  of  entomophity  in  arctic  countries.  Insular  floras  and  their  pollinators. 
Long-tubed  Lepidupteron*flowers  characteristic  of  the  tropics.  Special  adaptations. 
Yucca  and  its  pollination  by  moths.  Species  of  Butbophyllttm  near  Singapore,  a.  Plants 
and  Ants.  i.  Anti  ,ts  culth  at^^rs  of  Fungi.  Leaf-cutting  ants  in  tropica!  America. 
Their  nests  and  fungus-lxids.  Other  ants  that  cultivate  fungi,  ii.  Mymiecflphily.  Belt's 
discovery  of  myrmecophilous  plants.  Acacia  cornigcra  and  A.  sphaerocephala.  Cecropia 
adenopus.  Proof  of  the  utili^  of  ants  as  protectors  of  plants.  Other  plants  with  axial 
habitations.  Plants  In  which  leaves  produce  the  habitations,  Extxa-floral  nectaries. 

The  adaptations  of  plants  to  the  animal  kingdom  form  an  extensive 
and  largely  investigated  domain  of  oecology;  the  geographical  and 
topographical  aspects  of  the  question  have  been,  however,  only  slightly 
conddered,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  has  been  actually 
proved  in  certain  cases,  that  diflerences  in  the  animal  world  cause  dtflfer- 
ences  In  the  plant  world.  In  the  matter  of  the  pollinating  mechanisms 
and  the  relations  between  plants  and  ants  a  very  promising  start  has 
quite  recently  been  made  in  the  direction  just  mentioned.  As  regards 
the  mechanism  for  the  dispersal  of  seed,  a  connexion  between  the 
distribution  of  certain  animals  and  plants  has  been  affirmed  in  certain 
individual  cases,  hut  the  question  of  the  relations  of  size,  form,  taste, 
colour,  and  other  properties  of  fruits,  to  the  requirements  of  the  animals 
that  feed  on  them  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  The  multifarious 
protective  means  of  plants  against  destruction  by  animals,  so  far  as  they 
may  characterize  districts  and  their  separate  formations,  have  been  at  best 
approached  quite  hypothetically,  except  in  the  case  of  ants;  and  the 
phenomena  regarding  them  have  hitherto  only  exceptionally  formed  the 
subject  of  serious  scientific  inquiry.  Stahl's  admirable  work  on  '  Plants 
and  Snails* '  will,  it  is  hoped,  stimulate  further  research  which,  if  attention 
be  paid  to  geographical  questions,  will  certainly  lead  to  valuable  results. 

'  PAanzen  and  Schnecken,  Jena,  i8S8. 
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I.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  POLLINATION. 

By  the  investigations  of  K.  Sprengel  and  Darwin,  which  have  been  so 
well  supplemented  by  those  of  Fritz  anil  Hermann  Miiller,  I-)elpino, 
Hildcbrand,  and  many  others,  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  many 
flowers  require  for  their  pollination  the  assistance  of  certain  animals, 
sometimes  insects,  more  rarely  birds,  and  that  they  owe  many  of  their 
peculiarities  to  this  circumstance. 

Numerous  flowers  are  robbed  and  pollinated  by  the  most  varied  victors, 
as  their  pollen  and  nectar  are  offered  freely  to  all,  or  are  easily  accessible. 
Other  flowers  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  dq^,  adapted  to  certain  definite 
visitors,  either  because  their  allurements  presuppose  characteristic  tastes, 
or  the  access  to  their  nectar  is  only  possible  to  visitors  possessed  of  a 
certain  bodily  shape  or  of  certain  faculties.  W  hen  adaptations  of  the  latter 
kind  are  connected  with  animal  forms  of  restricted  distribution,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  adaptations  is  characteristic  of  the  vegetation 
of  definite  districts. 

I  ORNITHOPHILOUS  FLOWERS. 

The  greatest  phytogcographical  interest,  at  least  from  the  present  point 
of  view  of  our  knuwlcdgc,  is  attached  to  the  adaptations  of  flowers  to 
pollination  by  birds,  because  birds  that  visit  flowers  are  restricted  to 
certain  definite  districts.  Chiefly  three  classes  of  birds  come  thus  under 
consideration — humming-birds  (Trochilidae),  sun-birds  (Nectariniidae),  and 
honey-suckers  (Meliphagidae),  although  individual  birds  of  other  families 
also  play  the  part  of  pollinators. 

Hunnrnrng-birds  are  restricted  to  America.  Only  in  the  fantasy  of 
certain  flower-biologists  are  they  ever  seen  swarming  round  flowers  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  Their  important*  as  pollinators  was  first  hypothetically 
mentioned  by  Delpino,  but  first  proved  in  1S70  b>'  Fritz  Miiller,  who 
observed  humming-birds  as  pollinators  on  species  of  Combretum,  Manettia, 
and  Passiflora,  in  Santa  Catharina.  Belt  tiicn  w  rule  as  a  result  of  careful 
observations  in  Nicaragua,  the  first  complete  descriptions  of  humming- 
bird flowers. 

'Higher  up  the  valley  more  trees  were  left  standing,  and  amongst  these  small 
flocks  of  other  birds  mig!it  often  be  found,  one  green  with  red  head  iCalliste 
laviniae,  Cass.);  another  siiining  green,  with  black  head  (Chlorophanes  guatcnia- 
lensis);  and  a  third,  beautiful  black,  blue  and  yellow,  with  a  yellow  head 

^  Belt,  I,  p.  128. 
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(Calliste  larvata,  Du  Bus.).  These  and  many  others  were  certain  to  be  found 
where  the  climtnng  Mar^ravia  umbellata  expanded  its  curious  flowers  (Fig. 
6i).  The  flowers  of  this  lofty  dlmber  are  disposed  in  a  circle,  hanging  down- 

wards,  like  an  inverted  candelabrum.  From  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  flowers 
is  suspended  a  number  of  pitcher-like  vessels,  which,  when  the  flowers  expand, 
in  February  and  March,  arc  filled  with  a  sweetish  liquid.  This  liquid  attracts 
insects,  and  the  insects  numerous  insectivorous  birds,  including  the  species  I 
have  mentioned  and  many  kinds  of  humming-birds.  The  flowers  are  so  disposed, 
with  the  stamens  hanging  downwards,  that  the  birds,  to  get  at  the  pitchers,  must 
brush  against  them,  and  thus  convey  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to  anotiier.  A 
second  species  of  Marcgravia,  that  I  found  in  the  woods  around  Santo  Domingo, 
ha^  the  pitchers  placed  dose  to  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers,  so  that  the  birds  must 
approach  tlicni  (Vom 
above;  and  in  this 
species  the  flowers 
are  turned  upwards, 
and  the  pollen  is 
brushed  off  by  the 
breast-,  of  the  birds.' 
The  urnithophily  of  a 
species  of  Erythrina 
was  also  established 
by  Belt: .  .  .  '  Many 
flowers,likethe  Marc- 
gravia. are  specially 
adapted  to  secure  the 
aidufsmall  birds,  par- 
ticularly humming- 
birds, for  this  pur- 
pose. Amongst  these, 
the  "  palosabrc,"  a 
species  of  Erythrina, 
a  small  tree,  bearing 

red  flowers,  that  Fig.  6i.  Marcgram  umbellata.  Infloreacenoe  adapted  for  poUiaadoa 
grew  in  this  valley,  ^  bvnuiiiiig-bUdi.  Nataial  sise.  After  Flora  BiasUiouiB. 

near    the  brook, 

often  drew  my  attention.  The  tree  blooms  in  February,  and  is  at  the 
time  leafless,  so  that  the  large  red  flowers  are  seen  from  a  great  distance. 
Each  flower  consists  of  a  single  long,  rather  fleshy  petal,  doubled  over,  flattened, 
and  closed,  excepting  a  small  opening  on  one  edge,  where  the  stamens  protrude. 
Only  minute  insects  can  find  access  to  the  flower,  which  secretes  at  the  base  a 
honey-like  fluid.  Two  Img-billed  humming>birds  frequent  it;  one  (Heliomaster 
pallidiccps,  Gould),  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  rather  rare;  the  other 
(Phacthornis  longimstris,  De  I.att.i  might  be  seen  at  any  time  when  the  tree  was 
in  bloom,  by  watching  near  it  for  a  few  minutes.* 

Since  Belt's  classical  description  and  the  unfortunately  very  short 
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communications  of  F.  Miiller,  the  knowledge  of  hummii^-bird  flowers 
has  not  made  any  consideiable  progress,  for  the  surmises  of  several 
biologists  fonned  far  away  from  the  home  of  humming-birds  cannot  be 
considered  as  such.  The  share  taken  by  humming-birds  in  causing  the 
peculiarities  of  many  American  flowers  can  be  ascertained  only  by  careful 
and  critical  investigations  on  the  spot  Undoubtedly  these  brilliantly 
coloured  pollinators  show  a  preference  for  red,  especially  for  fiery  red 
colours  ;  in  regions  where  humming-birds  abound,  for  instance  the 
Antilles,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  woody  plant  resplendent  in  the  sun  with 
the  beauty  of  its  red  flowers  without  also  being  able  to  detect,  with  a 
little  patience,  humming-birds  on  it.  I  vividly  remember  having  seen,  in 
Trinidad,  Norantea  guianensis  resplendent  with  scarlet  nectaries  and  with 
humming-birds  swarming  round  it.  I  have  even  observed  these  visitors  « 
on  the  peculiar,  large,  deep  carmine  flowers  of  Couroupita  guianensis. 
In  the  garden  of  a  house  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  I  lived 
in  the  summer,  every  day  I  could  see  the  single  indigenous  species  of 
humming-bird  (Trochilus  colubris)  frequenting  the  deep  carmine  flowers 
of  a  shrub  of  W'eigela.  This  preference  for  red  does  not,  however, 
exclude  visits  to  flowers  that  are  diflferently  coloured  ;  for  the  flowers 
of  the  species  of  Marcgravia  that  I  know  are  of  a  dull  brownish 
colour. 

Kemer  endeavours  to  establish  an  essential  connexion  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  wealth  of  the  American  flora  in  plants  with  red  blossoms,  and  on  the 

other,  the  prrsrncc  of  humming-birds.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  tliis  wealth  ? 
Certainly  an  uninitiated  person  landing  at  a  tropical  American  port  and  seeing 
the  "Flame  of  the  Forest"  (Poinciana  regia)  in  a  blaze  of  blossom  would,  after 
a  well-known  example,  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  in  tropical  America  tiie 
trees  have  red  flowers.  But  this  most  brilliant  of  all  red-flowered  trees  is  of 
East  Indian  origin,  as  are  many  other  plants  which  make  a  scarlet  display  of 
flowers  and  are  commonly  cultivated  in  warm  countries  as  ornamental  plants 
I  did  not  receive  the  impression  that  the  red  colour  is  more  prominent  in  the 
American  than  in  the  Malayan  flora. 

Since  sun-birds,  which  live  in  tlic  greatest  part  of  Africa,  in  tropical  Asia,  and 
in  Australia,  have  also  proved  to  be  flowep-pollinators  and  have  a  similar  preference 
for  red  tints,  the  question  at  any  rate  may  be  asked,  whether  the  actually  greater 
vrealth  in  bright  red  flowers  and  bracts,  that  distinguishes  the  warm  zone  from 
the  nortli  temperate  zone,  is  connected  with  ornithophilj'.  To  the  flowers  that 
arc  so  distinguished  belong,  in  America,  among  others,  those  of  numerous 
Bromeliaccac,  especially  species  of  Acchmca  and  Vriesea ;  in  the  Malay  iVrchipelago, 
the  Zingiberaceae.  I  have  never  seen  any  birds  dose  to  these  flowers.  The 
Bromeliaceae  with  coloured  bracts,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them  in  their  native 
habitats,  live  only  in  shady  places,  where  the  snn-loving  humming-birds  are 
seldom  seen,  and  the  Malayan  Zingiberaceae  do  not  appear  outside  the  deepest 
forest  shade,  where  sun-birds  would  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
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A  role  quite  similar  to  that  of  hiimminf:j-birds  in  the  Xew  World  is 
played  by  the  Xectariniidae,  or  si//i-din/s,  in  the  warm  zone  of  the  Old 
World,  but  only  in  tropical  and  Southern  Africa  do  they  appear  in 
a  comparable  number  of  species  and  individuals.  The  relations  of  sun- 
birds  to  fiowen  were  investigated  in  South  Africa  by  Scott-Elliot,  whose 
excellent  works  have  first  opened  out  for  us  a  closer  in^ht  into  the 
structure  of  omithophUous  flowers.  The  South  African  8un*birds,  accord- 
ing to  Soott-Elliot,  are  excellent  pollinators^  «nce  titty,  like  bees,  confine 
themselves  to  the  flowers  of  one  species. 

Nectarinia  chalybea,  N.  bicollaris,  and  Promerops  caper  are  the  most  important 
9ped(B9  near  Cape  Town ;  Promerops  Gumeyi  replaces  P.  caper  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cape  Cdony  and  in  Natal;  Nectarinia  fiunosa  lives  from  December  till 
April  in  the  Karroo^  at  other  times  in  the  districts  of  Knysna  and  East 
London. 

Like  humming-birds,  the  South  African  sun-birds  also  show  a  preference 
for  red  flowers,  and  indeed  a  certain  red  tint,  which  appears  in  the 
breast  feathers  of  several  species  of  these  birds,  also  characterizes 
several  omithophilous  flowers.   Labiates,  species  of  Aide,  Irideae,  and 

Leguminosae  assume  this  otherwise  rare  floral  tint,  when  they  are  adapted 
to  pollination  by  sun-birds.  Characteristic  features  of  the  omithophilous 
flowers  of  South  Africa  are  also,  in  many  cases,  a  brushlike  polyandjrous 

androcciiim  and  a  protruding  style.  Similar  features  are  observable  also 
in  humming-bird  flowers,  for  example  in  those  of  Marcgraviaceae  and 
of  Couroupita. 

To  omithophilous  flowers  moreover  belong  many  species  of  Protea, 
whose  large  capitulate  inflorescences  are  surrounded  by  rigid  bracts  at 
the  base  of  which  the  honey  accumulates;  the  birds  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  cups  and  rub  the  protruding  style  that  is  covered  with  poUen 
(Fig.  6a).  Many  of  the  Cape  species  of  Erica  are  also  adapted  for 
pollination  by  birds,  as  well  as  many  Leguminosae,  such  as  £f3rthrina 
caffra,  which  possibly  has  no  otfier  visitors  than  sun-birds.  The  banana 
in  Natal,  and  Ravenala  madagascariensis  in  its  native  home,  are  mainly, 
but  not  exclusively,  omithophilous. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  South  African  omithophilous  floral 
mechanisms  occurs  in  Strclitzia  reginae  (Fig.  63),  which  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  our  greenhouses.  Its  three  external  p(  rianth-leavcs  are 
of  a  bright  orange  colour  ;  of  the  three  inner  ones,  one  is  differentiated 
as  a  large  azure-blue  arrow-shaped  labellum,  while  the  two  others  are 
small  and  form  an  archway  over  the  entrance  to  the  nectar-cavity. 
A  groove  traced  along  the  labellum  encloses  the  stamens  and  the  style, 
the  tip  of  which,  vrith  the  stigma,  projects  freely.  The  bird  hovers  near 
the  edge  of  the  labellum  and  sucks  the  nectar  which  is  under  the  archway. 
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Uins  rubbing  first  the  sterna  and  then  the  stamens.  The  beautiful 
colours  of  the  flower  fully  correspond  to  those  of  its  pollinator,  Nectarinia 
Afia. 

In  New  Zealand  also  pollination  by  birds  has  been  observed,  especially 
by  Thomson,  in  Clianthus  puniceus,  Sophora  tomentosa,  Metrosideros 
lucida.  Fuchsia  ex- 
corticata,  Loranlhus 
Coleasoi,  Dracophyl- 
lum  longifolium, 
Phormium  tenax. 
These  flowers  are  in 
part  red-coloured. 

Adaptations  to 
other  families  of  birds 
has  been  proved  in 
the  case  of  one  plant 
only,  namely  Feijoa 
Schenckiana(Fig.  64), 
an  arborescent  myr- 
taccous  plant,  which 
Frits  Miiller  discover- 
ed in  the  table-land  of 
Santa  Catfaarina  and 
planted  in  his  garden 
at  Blumenau,  where  I 
had  an  opportuni^  of 
seeing  it  in  blossom. 
The  structure  of  the 
flower  has  been  ex- 
cellently described  by 
Fritz  Miiller.  Highly 
peculiar  are  the  four 
snow-white  petals, 
which  are  rolled  in- 
wards so  that  only  a 
narrow  slit  remains 
visible  when  looking 
from  above  or  some- 
what from  the  side. 
These  petals  are  fleshy,  juic\-.  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  As  with  most 
ornithophilous  flowers,  the  stamens  also  arc  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
numerous,  like  a  stiff  brush,  and  exceeded  in  length  b\'  the  style.  The 
only  pollinator  that  has  been  as  yet  recognized  with  any  certainty 


Fic.  63.  StreUtzU  i«||;inae.  A  Sooth  African  san-bin!  flower. 
/  sepals,  /  petab,  g  styb  and  ttigraa,  U  ttaroem.   Twcthiids  of 

n.itural  size. 
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in  allogamous  flower-mechanisms  (about  loX),  as  well  as  a  much  more  consider-  '  -j 
able  increase  in  autogamy  (about  15  %). 

The  conditions  of  pollination  in  extreme  arctic  countries  have  been 
investigated  in  Greenland  by  Warming.     Insect-visits  appeared  to  be  r 
very  rare.    Anemophily  and   aiiton^amy  are  correspondingly  strongly, 
and  entomophily  is  weakly  developed.    Many  flowers  that  are  markedly 
entomophilous  elsewhere  show  a  strong  tendency  to  self-pollination  ;  for 
examplc,  those  of  Mertensia  maritima,  the  flowers  of  which  arc  smaller 
in  Gfcenland  than  in  Scandinavia,  of  Azalea  procumbens,  Vaccinium 
Vitis-Idaea.var.  pumila,  Bartsia  alpina,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  Pyrola  grandiilora.   In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  insects,  the 
allurements  are  not  more  strongly  marked  than  when  a  rich  insect 
fauna  exists,  although  this  is  contrary  to  an  opinion  that  has  been 
repeatedly  expressed. 

Vegetative  multiplication  is  strongly  developed  in  Greenland,  especially  in 
plants  in  which  self-pollinadon  takes  place  with  difficulty  or  to  a  slight  extent : 

'  In  Greenland,  which  is  poor  in  insects,  the  more  entomophilous  a  species  may 
be,  the  more  it  adapts  itself  to  muhiplication  by  vegetative  means,  wlicreas 
autogamous  plants  can  dispense  with  this  kind  of  propagation,  and  actually  do 
dispense  with  it'  (Warming). 

The  conditions  of  pollination  have  often  been  cited  in  explanation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  itisular  floras.  W  allace,  especially,  has  tried  to  connect 
the  presence,  absence,  or  rarity  of  brightly  coloured  flowers  on  islands 
with  the  fauna.  Thus  on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  for  example  in  Tahiti,  insects,  especiall\-  Lcpidoptera  and 
bees,  are  rare:  to  this  circumstance  the  poverty  of  the  local  flora  in 
entomophilous  flowers,  especially  in  brightly  coloured  ones,  and  the 
prevalence  of  ferns  have  been  ascribed.  On  the  western  islands,  for 
example  in  Fiji,  butterflies  are  more  numerous  and  have  produced 
through  selection  a  greater  number  of  brightly  coloured  flowers.  The 
flowers  of  the  Galapagos  have  such  inconspicuous  flowers,  that  Darwin 
could  only  after  a  long  time  convince  himself  that  they  nearly  all 
blossomed  during  his  visit.  As  a  matter  of  fact  small  Diptera  and 
H)  lucnoptera  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  insect-world  on  these 
islands. 

Such  tentative  explanations  are  certainly  interesting  and  suggestive  ;  but 
yet  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  the  above  peculiarities  are  explicable,  not 
merely  by  the  conditions  of  pollination,  but  by  taking  into  consideration 
also  historical  and  climatic  factors.  Moreover,  Wallace's  vien-s  chiefly 
rest  on  the  incomplete  information  and  collections  of  other  biologists 
whose  investigations  scarcely  lay  in  this  direction,  and  the\-  have  already 
been  refuted  in  many  very  important  cases.   Thus  Wallace  has  described 
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n^der-   the  New  Zealand  flora  as  consisting  of  almost  exclusively  inconspicuous, 
greenish,  scentless  flowers,  and  he  connected  the  supposed  absence  of 
brightly  coloured  or  scented  flowers  with  the  supposed  rarity  of  insects. 
^     Actually  however  neither  beautifully  coloured  flowers,  nor  insects  with 
,    well-developed  senses  of  colour  and  smell,  arc  so  rare  in  New  Zealand 
as  Wallace  assumed. 

:cu..'  I 

;  to"  Of  433  flowering  plants  of  New  Zealand,  according  to  G.  M.  Thomson,  hardly 
;jj,V- '  half  (49  %)  have  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  22  %  are  scented.  Over  23  %  of  the  species 
iuc .  adapted  for  cross-pollination  by  insects,  4S  %  are  fertile  when  self-pollinated, 

.j,^.  and  ^%  are  anemophilous.  Diptera  are  here  the  most  important  pollinators; 
ji,  ,     the  inconspicuotts  entomophilous  flowers  are  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  visited  by  other 

insects.  In  addition  many  of  the  numerous  beetles  (about  1,300  species)  take 
•  part  in  pollinatinn.  Among  Lepidoptcra  the  numerous  Noctiiidac  arc  of  greater 
^        importance  than  the  few  butterflies  (iti  species  1.    Tlierc  are  only  10  species  uf 

bees.    Finally,  birds  are  the  chief  or  exclusive  pollinators  of  many  large  flowers. 

The  sole  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  description  is  that  the  relatively  large 
I .  number  of  inconspicuous  flowers  possibly  may  be  connected  with  the  predominance 
.T       of  Diptera. 

Whilst  most  Insular  floras  are  remarkable  for  thdr  poverty  In  plants 
with  beautiful  flowers,  the  small  archipelago  of  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the 
contrary,  Is  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  Its  flower-tints ;  frequently 
the  flowers  of  indigenous  species  are  even  more  conspicuotts  than  those 

of  allied  continental  species.  According  to  Wallace,  the  beautiful  colours  of 
the  flowers  have  been  induced  through  selection  by  two  endemic  species  of 
humming-birds.  Johow.  who  was  able  to  study  on  the  spot  the  occoloj^y 
of  the  vcf^ctation  of  Juan  Fernandez,  considers  as  highly  probal)lc  the 
pollination  of  many  species  by  hummin  g-birds,  for  instance  Rhaphithamnus, 
Kscallonia,  M>  rceugenia  fernandeziana  ;  he  however  states,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  scarcity  of  insects  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  Wallace 
appears  to  have  assumed.  Thus,  various  Lepiduptera  are  extraordinarily 
ttum^ous,  and  Diptera  were  observed  by  Johow  on  the  flowers  of 
Dendroseris,  Robinsonia,  and  Eryngium  bupleuroides  amongst  others. 
Wallace's  view,  although  generally  adopted,  should  not  command  scientific 
acceptation  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  observations  made  on  the  spot. 

Only  careful  and  prolonged  observations  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
the  significance  of  the  pollination  of  flowers  in  regard  to  the  composition 
and  physiognomy  of  insular  floras.  In  the  case  of  some  islands  of  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  coast,  observations  have  rcccntl)-  been  made  by 
Behrens,  V^erhoeft",  Alfkcn.  and  Kiuith,  from  which  there  is  a  promise 
of  useful  results.  These  islands  indeed  have  no  indigenous  forms,  and 
are,  in  many  respects,  less  interesting  than  oceanic  islands ;  but  their 
recent  formation,  their  proximity  to  the  continent,  and  the  obvious  origin 
of  their  flora  and  fauna,  appear  to  fit  them  for  explaining  many  differences 
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between  insular  and  continental  conditions  of  life,  and  for  paving  the  way 
towards  an  explanation  of  the  more  complex  relations  that  affect  oceanic 
islands.  As  on  oceanic  islands,  so  also  on  coast-islands,  the  relative  number 
of  entomophilous  species  is  smaller  than  on  continents ;  the  mere  separa- 
tion of  the  coast-island  from  its  adjacent  mainland  has  consequently 
caused  the  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  these  species.  At  the  same 
time,  a  reduced  number  of  insects  is  also  noticeable.  Both  phenomena 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  strong  winds,  which  on  the  one  hand  lessen 


Fig.  66.  Angraecum  cbumeum,  Tlionare,  in  its  native  habitat.    Seychelles.    To  the  right  a 
zin{;iberaccoui  plant.    From  a  photograph  by  Braucr. 

the  number  of  insects  and  the  species  of  plants  associated  with  them, 
and  on  the  other  hand  favour  ancmophilous  flowers'. 

Up  to  the  present  time  observations  on  the  pollination  of  flowers, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  been  made  only  in  temperate  regions ;  in  the 
tropics,  only  a  few  and  generally  fragmentary  observations  have  been 
recorded,  although  many  tropical  forms  of  flowers  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  quite  definite  pollinators.    From  this  point  of  view  it  is  only  necessary 


•  See  p.  79. 
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to  mention  orchids.  The  beauty  and 
scent  of  many  tropical  Lepidoptcra 
denote  correspondingly  developed 
senses  of  colour  and  smell,  and  the 
large  blue  Morphos  of  South  America 
and  the  brilliant  bird-like  Malayan 
Ornithoptera  are  very  common  in 
their  native  countries.  But  some 
additional  characteristics  of  many 
tropical  Lepidoptera  may  be  con- 
sidered here.  Thus  many  tropical 
flowers  have  enormously  long  tubes 
(Fig.  66),  at  the  base  of  which  there 
is  nectar,  which  can  be  reached  only 
by  moths  with  a  correspondingly 
long  proboscis.  The  longest  struc- 
tures of  this  kind  are  the  spur-like 
pockets  of  the  labcllum  of  Macro- 
plectrum  sesquipcdale,  Pfitzer,  a 
Madagascar  orchid,  which  are  five 
decimeters  long  (Fig.  67).  Some 
tropical  Rubiaceae  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg  at- 
tracted my  attention  by  the  unusual 
length  of  their  corolla-tubes  (Fig. 
68) ;  moths  with  a  proboscis  suffi- 
ciently long  to  be  able  to  suck  the 
nectar  that  is  at  their  bases  do  not 
occur  in  Europe,  and  possibly  not 
in  any  part  of  the  north  temperate 
zone. 

Macroplectrum  sesquipcdale  may 
be  one  of  these  species  whose  very 
restricted  geographical  distribution 
is  connected  with  that  of  a  genus 
or  species  of  insect  that  pollinates 
them.  An  indubitable  case  of  this 
nature  is  exhibited  by  several  North 
American  species  of  Yucca,  which 
are  exclusively  pollinated  by  moths 
of  the  genus  Pronuba.  Thus  Yucca 
filamcntosa, which  is  frequentlygrown 
in  our  gardens  but  always  remains 
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Fig.  67.  Flowers  of 
Macroplectrum  sesqui- 
pcdale, Pfitzcr.  All 
the  perianth,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  spur, 
removed.  In  the  bo- 
tanic gnnlen,  Heidel- 
berg.   Natural  sire. 
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sterile,  depends  on  Pronuba  yuccasclla  for  its  fertilization  (Fig.  69).  As 
the  insect  is  just  as  dependent  on  the  Yucca  for  its  multiplication,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  organisms  determines  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  other. 

The  process  of  pollination  in  the  Yucca  is  extremely  peculiar.  The  moth  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  ovary,  in  which  the  larvae  have  to  develop  at  the  expense  of 
the  young  seeds.  In  order  to  render  the  development  of  the  seeds  possible,  the 
moth  effects  pollination  by  introducing  pollen  into  the  stigma.   Since  many  seeds 


Fig.  69.  Yacca  filiuncntosa  flower  and  'after  Kemcr)  the  moth  :  rronub.-i  jruccasella). 

Natural  size. 

are  produced  and  only  a  few  Iar\'ae,  both  organisms  profit  equally.  Other  species 
of  Yucca  are  pollinated  by  other  species  of  Pronuba ;  for  example,  Yucca  Whipplei 
in  California  by  Pronuba  maculata,  Yucca  brevifolia  in  the  Mohave  desert  by 
Pronuba  synthetica. 

The  dependence  of  certain  plants  on  their  pollinators  is  also  strikingly 
exhibited  in  red  clover.  This  plant  is  pollinated  exclusively  by  humble- 
bees.  In  New  Zealand  there  arc  no  humble-bees,  and  red  clover  therefore 
remains  sterile.  In  recent  times,  therefore,  humble-bees  have  been  im- 
ported to  New  Zealand  in  order  that  pollination  and  consequent  seed- 
formation  may  take  place  ^ 

Further  observations,  especially  in  any  countries  that  have  remained 
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as  mnch  as  pcwsible  undianged,  will  without  doubt  in  numerous  cases 
prove  the  connexion  between  the  occurrence  of  certain  definite  forms  of 
instcts  and  the  flowers  specially  adapted  to  them.  Interesting  in  this 
respect  is  the  fact,  established  by  Ridley,  that  species  of  Bulbophylhim 
near  Singapore  are  adapted  for  pollination  by  a  certain  fly  with  a  very 
specialized  taste,  and  that,  of  the  orchids  that  arc  not  indigenous,  only 
Dendrobium  superbum  is  visited  by  this  fly. 

a.  PLANTS  AND  ANTS. 

Ants  in  the  temperate  zones  play  an  unimportant  part  in  tiit  economy 
of  nature,  but  in  the  tropics  a  lading  part  They  are  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  industrious  representatives  of  the  tropical  insect-world. 
They  abound  everywhere.  Untiring  in  their  search  for  food,  and  usually 
quite  fearless,  they  are  ever  ready  for  attack,  in  which  they  employ 
either  their  sharp  jaws  or  poisonous  stings.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  tropics  they  do  but  little  harm  to  vegetation,  for,  as  in  temperate 
countries,  they  are  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with  the  dead  parts  of 
plants  or  with  sweet  exudations  from  the  nectaries  on  leaves»  to  which 
subject  further  reference  will  be  made.  In  tropical  America,  however, 
the  so-called  leaf-cutters,  or  parasol-ants,  of  the  genus  Atta  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  most  dangerous  foes  to  vegetation. 

L  ANTS  AS  CULTIVATORS  OF  FUNGI. 

The  foraging  expeditions  of  parasol-ants  in  tropical  America  are 
well  known  to  every  traveller,  and  have  frequently  been  described. 
Straight  across  the  forest  path  moves  a  green  slreatn — travelling  pieces 
of  leaf,  each  as  big  as  a  farthing  and  borne  upright  on  the  head  of  an 
ant.  In  some  species,  large-headed  soldiers  without  any  load  accompany 
die  procession.  The  pieces  of  leaf  come  from  a  plant  on  which  the 
bold  little  creatures  may  be  easily  observed  at  work.  A  piece  is  cut 
from  the  mai^iin  of  a  leaf,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  their  shear-like  mandibles 
and  placed  on  thdr  heads  by  a  kind  of  jerking  movement.  Thus  laden, 
the  ant  follows  the  homebound  troops  (Figs.  70-72). 

The  attacked  plant  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  abandoned  only 
after  all  the  foliage,  except  the  hard  ribs  and  petioles,  has  been  carried 
away.  It  is  remarkable  that  parasol-ants  so  frequently  bring  their  booty 
from  a  great  distance,  although  suitable  plants  are  near  at  hand  ;  Belt 
frequently  found  them  engaged  half  a  mile  from  their  nest.  This  uas 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  Alf.  MuUer  proved,  they  reject  and 
select  the  same  species  of  plant  in  turns ;  a  fact  that  seems  explicable 
only  upon  Uie  assumption  tiiat  It  relates  to  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
mixture  or  to  the  replacing  of  components  of  a  mixture  that  have  become 
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Fig.  71.  Atta  discigeta  detceodiiig  a  plan-  Fic.  7  a.  A  leaf  of  the  Aipim  plant  on 

dcreaAi^plaotvithaeveiedpieoea.  Natoial  which  Atta  discigera  was  engaged.  The 
•wo.   After  Alt  Miller.  whole  leaf  would  have  been  eventually 

rtKiiiccd  to  the  same  comlition  as  on  the 
right  hand  near  the  ba&e  of  the  midrib. 
Xenial  tUe.  Af^r  Alt  MSller. 
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unserviceable.  Not  only  leaves,  but  also  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  or 
portions  of  them,  are  carried  home. 

The  parasol-ants  disappear  with  their  booty  through  the  entrance-holes 
to  their  nest,  which  lies  either  in  a  shallow  natural  cavity,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  very  carefully  investigated  Atta  discigera  and  A.  Hystrix  of  South 
Brazil,  or  is  dug  in  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  Atta  coronata  and 
probably  of  most  species.  What  becomes  of  the  pieces  of  leaves  that 
are  brought  home  in  such  large  quantities  has  until  recently  remained 
an  unsolved  problem.  Bates  considered  that  they  were  used  for  lining 
walls ;  MacCook  thought  they  were  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of 
paper  for  internal  constructions  ;  Belt,  however,  advanced  the  daring 
hypothesis  that  the  ants  cultivated  fungi  on  the  decomposing  masses 


'       _  KSA 

Fig,  7,',.  A  tiiiii^us-gardcn  prcparetl  on  a  plate  in  ihrcc  <lajs  by  hairy  ants  ( AplerostiRma  IV 
mentioned  in  the  text  on  p.  138)  in  conlincmcnt.    Natural  size.    After  Alf.  Mollcr. 

of  leaves.  The  sagacious  'Naturalist  in  Nicaragua'  had,  as  usual,  hit 
on  the  right  explanation.  Alf.  Mtiller,  in  a  research  that  presents  a 
rare  instance  in  the  domain  of  ©ecology  of  acuteness  combined  with 
the  critical  faculty,  has  definitely  proved  the  correctness  of  Belt's  often- 
disputed  and  derided  statement,  '  I  believe  .  .  .  that  they  are  in  reality 
nuishroom-growcrs  and  caters.' 

The  imported  pieces  of  leaves  serve  only  to  a  small  extent  for  covering 
the  nests.  Most  of  them  are  cut  up  again  by  the  ants  and  kneaded 
soft  by  their  feet  and  mandibles,  so  that  but  few  cells  remain  unbruised. 


forms  the  fungus-garden  (Fig.  73).  The  little  imflies,  the  initial  green 
colour  of  which  changes  first  to  bluish-black  and  finally  to  yellowish* 
brown»  are  traversed  in  all  directions  and  bound  together  by  fine  mycelial 
threads.  On  closer  inspection,  innumerable  little  white  bodies,  at  the 
most  -5 mm.  in  diameter,  may  also  be  seen;  they  spring  laterally  from 
the  mycelial  threads  and  are  termed  \xf  Mollcr  'kohlrabi-clumps'  (Fig. 
74).  Thc\'  consist  of  an  agglomeration  of  short  branches  with  node- 
like  or  globular  swollen  ends  and  very  rich  protoplasmic  contents.  The 
'  kohlrabi-clumps '  (ur  the  most  important  if  not  the  sole  food  of  the  aiits, 
and  represent  a  netv  structure^  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  artificial 
selection  exercised  by  the  ants. 

The  'kohlrabi-clumps'  appear  very  early  in  the  fresh  masses  and 
then  disappear,  when  these  assume  a  brown  colour.  Alf.  Mdller  has, 
by  ingenious  experiments,  revealed 


clumps'  and  has  proved  that  in  their  absence  the  ants  die  of  starvation. 

The  fungus,  as  a  rule,  remains  in  the  purely  v^etative  condition 
that  has  just  been  described.  Only  exceptionally,  and  under  unknown 
conditions,  do  large  pileate  sporophorcs  of  a  purely  agaric  type  develop 
from  the  mycelium  and  crown  the  top  of  the  ants'  nest,  a  feature  that 
is  all  the  more  striking  because  large  pileate  fungi  arc  rare  in  tropical 
rain-forests.  Such  discoveries  have  made  it  possible  for  Alf.  Mdllcr  to 
determine  exactly  the  systematic  jiosition  of  the  fungus,  unci  to  describe 
it  as  a  new  species  of  th6  genus  Rozites,  R.  gongylophora,  Moll. 

The  four  species  of  Atta  that  occur  near  Blumenau  cultivate  the  same 
species  of  fungus,  which  is  never  found  outside  the  ants'  nests.  We  have 
therefore  here  a  highly  developed  case  of  reciprocal  adaptation  between 
unlike  organisnuL 

The  removal  of  the  ants  from  the  fungus-garden  results,  after  a  few 


the  whole  workings  of  the  ants  in 
their  liingus-gardens,  and  has  shown 
how  the  tiniest  female  workers  keep 
ofT  all  foreign  organisms,  so  that 
without  further  trouble  the  little 
masses  can  be  used  for  pure  cul- 
tures, and  how  the  ants,  by  indus- 
triously biting  ofT  the  subaerial 
threads,  prevent  the  vegetative 
sprouting  which  will  be  described 
further  on.  He  has  also  directly 
observed,  in  numerous  cases,  the 
actual  eating  of  the  'kohlrabi- 


Fig.  74.  '  Kolilrabi-clumps '  of  Kozitis  gongy- 
lophora, Sldll  ,  tlif  (uii^ii*  ot  the  Sotith  Itrnzilian 
species  of  Atta.  Magnified  150.  /Vftcr  Alf.  MoUer. 
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days,  in  the  appearance  of  a  very  rich  subacrial  mycelium,  on  which  two 
kinds  of  conidia  are  produced.  This  luxuriant  growth  occasions  not 
only  the  rapid  eachaustion  of  the  substratum,  but  also  the  emptying  of 
the  'kohlrabi-dumps'  or  the  cessation  of  their  production. 

Mdller  was  abl^  in  cultures  in  nutritive  solution^  to  induce  the  fungus 
to  form  *  kdilrabi-clumps,'  which  were  identical  with  those  in  the  fungus- 
gardens  and  were  eaten  just  as  greedily  by  the  ants.  These  peculiar 
structures  are  therefore  by  no  means  ant-galls,  but  a  product  of  cultivation 
comparable  with  kohlrabi.  The  phylogenetic  starting-point  of  their  evolu- 
tion is  to  be  sought  in  the  tendency  of  the  fungus  to  produce  all  kinds 
of  swellings. 

The  parasol-ants  are  not  the  only  species  that  cultivate  fungi.  Frau 
Brockes,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Fritz  MuUer,  discovered  the  same  custom 
in  another  genus  of  ant,  Apterostigma,  near  Blumenau,  and  Alf.  Mdller 
has  minutely  invest^ted  .the  fungus-gardens  of  the  remarkably  hairy 
little  species  o(  this  genus,  which  are  therefore  termed  Aairy  ants.  They 
belong  to  four  different  species :  Apterostigma  MoUeri,  Forel,  A.  pilosum, 
lylayr,  A.  Wasmanni,  Forel,  and  another  species  not  yet  described  and 
here  referred  to  as  A.  IV.  They  live  in  much  smaller  communities  than 
do  the  species  of  Atta,  and  construct  correspondingly  smaller  gardens, 
for  which  purpose  they  chiefly  employ  wood-dust,  produced  by  the 
activity  of  insect-larvae,  and  the  excrements  of  the  latter. 

Finally,  Moller  also  recognized  the  hump-backed  ants — species  of  the 
genus  Cyphomyrmex  (C.  auritus,  Mayr,  and  C.  strigatus,  Mayr) — as 
fungus-cultivators.  Their  fungus-gardens  resemble  those  of  the  hairy 
ants. 

The  fungi  of  the  gardens  of  the  hairy  and  the  hump-backed  ants  differ 
q)ecifically  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  spedea  of 
Atta,  but  the  different  spedes  of  each  genus  of  ant  cultivate  the  same 
species  <A  fungus.  The  fungus  of  Apterostigma  and  of  Cyphomyrmex,  like 

that  of  Atta,  produces  kohlrabi,  but  of  a  somewhat  different  structure,  and, 
after  the  ants  are  removed,  also  produces  a  luxuriant  subacrial  mycelium 
from  which  conidia  are  abstricted.  Unfortunately  the  highest  form  of 
sporophorc  has  not  been  obscned.  so  that  the  systematic  position  of 
the  fungi  associated  with  the  hairj'  and  hump-backed  ants  is  not  yet 
precisely  determined,  but  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Basidiomy- 
cetes  and  probably  to  the  Agaricinae.  The  'kohlrabi-clumps'  of  the 
different  ^ecies  of  ants  are  highly  instructive,  as  they  represent  structures 
that  have  remained  at  different  stages  of  selective  evolution.  The  spedes 
of  Atta  have  elaborated  the  most  highly  developed  product  (Fig.  74). 
Somewhat  less  developed  are  the  'kohlrabi-clumps'  of  Apterostigma 
Wasmanni,  as  the  apices  of  the  individual  kohlrabi-hyphae  assume  not 
a  globular,  but  a  swollen  dublike  form,  and  are  arranged  in  less  definite 
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clumps.  Besides  this,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Atta-fung^us  they 
regularly  develop  in  a  nutritive  solution  into  ordinary  h\  phac  and  thus 
show  that  they  have  lost  less  of  their  filamentous  character.  At  a  still 
lower  stage,  ia  spite  of  the  better  definition  of  their  shape  as  a  whole, 
we  find  the  'kohlrabi-clumps'  of  Cyphomyrmex  strigatus  (Fig.  75). 
The  lowot  stage  of  devdopment,  however,  is  shown  in  tiie  fungus-gardens 
of  Cyphomynacx  auritus,  Apterost^^a  pilosum,  A.  Mdlleri,  and  A.  IV, 
where  the  swellings  show  no  strict  localization  in  their  arrangement  on 
the  hjrphae  and  no  omstancy  in  their  dimensions. 

A  factor  so  destructive  as  the  parasol-ants  in  tropical  America,  in 
particular  near  the  Equator  and  north  of  it,  cannot  have  persisted  without 
influencing  the  character  of  the  vegetation.  The  fate  of  introduced  plants 
is  vcr>'  instructive  from  this  point  of  view.  Many  plants  arc  so  sought 
after  that  their  cultivation  is  quite  impossible  where  parasol-ants  arc 
common ;  such  are  rose,  orange,  coffee,  chicory,  mango,  cabbage ;  other 
plants  are  comparatively  unmolested. 


such  as  Eucalyptus,  the  ramie  plant 
(Boehmeria),  grasses,  heliotrope,  mag- 
nolia, bay,  Cucurbitaceae^  wormwood, 
radish,  parsley,  celery  ^    We  must 

assume  that  a  similar  condition  pre- 
vailed in  regard  to  the  vegetation  of 
tropical  America  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parasol-ants.  The  vege- 
tation consisted  on  the  one  hand  of 


species   that   were  very  frequently 

attacked,  and  on  the  other  of  those     J'°;  Tf-  \Kohlrabi.cloinp»' of  ihefangM  oi 

a  SouUi  Brazilian  hump-backed  ant,  Cvphomyr- 
that    were    seldom    or    not    at    all    mex  itrigatus.  Magnified  370.  After  Alf.  Mullcr. 

attacked.    The  former,  unless  they 

belonged  to  the  most  rapMly  growh^  and  commonest  species,  were 
either  completely  annihilated,  or  persisted  only  in  such  examples  as 
owed  their  individual  immunity  to  some  characteristic  or  other.  This 

characteristic  was  further  selected  in  the  struggle  against  the  parasol  ants. 
The  protective  characteristics  in  many  cases  may  be  of  a  histological 
nature,  as  in  very  fibrous  plants,  such  as  grasses,  palms,  I^romeliaceae, 
which  are  included  among  the  plants  very  rarely  or  not  at  all  attacked. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  probably  due  to  substances  that  have  a  sharp  taste 
and  smell,  or  arc  poisonous,  or  to  very  viscous  latex  rich  in  caoutchouc, 
which  however  is  not  always  protective  (Manihot).  The  number  of 
aromatic  plants  is  relatively  very  great,  as  well  among  those  that  are 
sought  after  as  among  those  that  are  almost  always  avoided,  a  fact 

*  Al£  Mdller,  op.  cit.  p.  S3.  These  data  refer  to  South  Brsiil  only.  The  tpedes  of 
Atta  near  the  Equator  may  have  other  pcefeienccs. 
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which  appears  to  prove  that  certain  ethereal  oils  attract  the  parasol-ants, 
whilst  others  repel  them.  Such  phenomena  give  indications  regarding 
the  paths  that  natural  selection  must  have  followed  in  the  struggle  of 
the  vegetation  against  the  parasol-ants. 

Whilst  the  protective  contrivances  belonging  to  the  plant  itself  and 
causing  the  spedes  to  be  more  or  less  completely  avoided  by  the  leaf> 
cutters  can  at  present  form  the  subject  of  hypothesis  alone^  yet,  in  the 
case  of  some  species,  it  has  been  proved  that  in  order  to  keep  their  foes 
at  bay,  the  plants  enter  into  symbiotic  relations  with  definite  bellicose 
ants  by  whom  they  are  wellnigh  perfectly  protected. 

ii.  MYRMECOPHILY, 

Plants  with  adaptatbns  for  attracting  ants  are  termed  ntyrmeeephUous, 
As  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  such  contrivances  in  the  tropical  zones 


Fio.  76.  Acacia  sphaerocepliaU.  /  Part  of  stem  with  tHpttlar  thorrn,  S,  and  a  leaf  with 
Belt*$  corpuscles,  /;  On  the  petiole  at  iVa  nectan-.  Rechiccd.  //  Single  leaflet, /* Bek't 
corpiuclea.    Somewhat  enlarged.    Frooi  Stra&burger's  Tcxt  buok  of  Botany. 

of  the  Old  World,  m3Tmecophily  has  also  been  evolved  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  other  enemies  of  v^etation,  and  chiefly,  in  fact,  for  the 
protection  of  flowers  from  insect-bites.  On  the  other  hand,  in  temperate 
zones,  in  acccirdancc  with  the  relative  paucity  in  ants,  definite  allurements 
for  these  insects  arc  weakly  indicated  and  only  in  a  few  plants.  Typical 
myrmecophily  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tropical  flora. 

Belt  must  be  considered  as  the  actual  discoverer  of  myrmecophily, 
although  Delpino,  on  the  basis  of  much  less  convincing  material,  nearly 
simultaneously  and  quite  independently  published  the  same  idea.  In 
Nicaragua,  and  on  the  Amazon,  Belt  became  acquainted  with  several 
species  of  myrmecophytes,  but  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Acacia 
comigera,  which  b  now  one  of  the  best-known  examples  of  this  class 
of  phenomena,  as  b  also  the  very  similar  A.  sphaerocephala  (Fig.  76), 
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which  has  been  frequently  the  subject  of  subsequent  nvestigations.  Both 
these  acacias,  and  many  other  species  besides,  possess  large,  hollow,  and 
reUtlvdy  thin-walled,  stipuUir  thorns  that  serve  as  dwelling-places  for 
a  definite  species  of  fierce  ant,  which  bores  an  entrance-hole  into  them 
near  the  tip.  At  the  ends  of  the  leaflets,  but  for  the  most  part  only  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  leaf,  there  are  found  small  ovoid  or  pear-shaped 
structures,  which  are  industriously  collected  and  eaten  by  the  ants.  These 
edible  objects,  termed  after  their  discoverer  Belt's  corpuscles,  niay,  from 
a  morphological  point  of  view,  fairly  be  regarded  as  transformed  glands. 
They  are  however  distinc^uished  from  all  known  glands  by  definite 
characters — larger  size,  longer  duration,  richness  in  proteids,  easy  severance 
when  touched — all  of  which  features  may,  with  as  much  certainty  as  is 
possible  in  such  cases,  be  regarded  as  adaptations  to  ants.  In  addition, 
they  have  no  secretory  power,  at  least  during  the  later  stages  of  their 
development  A  &ct  of  special  significance  is  that  precisely  similar 
bodies  occur  in  the  moraceous  genus  Cecropia  and  the  acanthaceous 
genus  Thunbergia,  and  are  likewise  associated  with  protective  ants.  The 
like  has  never  been  observed  in  other  plants.  Moreover,  a  nectaiy  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  petiole  aflbrds  a  liquid  rich  in  sugar. 

Of  all  myrmecophytes,  none  have  hitherto  been  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated in  all  respects  as  some  species  of  the  genus  Cecropia,  especially 
the  South  Brazilian  C.  adcnopus. 

The  species  of  Cecro[)ia  (trumpet  trees,  bois  canot,  pao  de  imbauba) 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  trees  in  tropical  America.  They  arc 
widely  distributed  and  common  everywhere,  in  rain-forests  as  well  as  in 
the  thin  forest  strips  of  the  xerophilous  districts,  and  in  the  young  woods 
{a^oeiras  of  the  BrazsUans)  which  in  rainy  districts  speedily  cover  abandoned 
plantations  or  restock  ruined  virgin  forest.  Their  slender  stems  shoot 
up  everywhere  like  candelabra,  supported  on  short  prop-roots,  and 
divide  above  into  boughs  that  are  simply  or  scarcely  branched*  Their 
large  palmately  lobed  leaves  occur  only  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

A  few  active  ants  are  always  running  along  the  branches  and  petioles 
of  Cecropia  adcnopus.  If  however  the  tree  be  somewhat  roughly  shaken, 
then  from  minute  holes  in  the  stem  and  twigs  an  army  of  ants  rushes 
out  and  savagely  attacks  the  disturber.  In  Santa  Calhariiia,  it  is  aluaj-s 
the  same  species  of  ant,  A/.teca  instabilis,  and  the  species  apparently 
occurs  only  on  Cecropia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  bellicose  ants  that 
1  know,  and  its  sting  is  most  irritating.  In  bodi  these  ways  it  surpasses 
all  the  ants  that  I  became  acquainted  with  as  mhabitants  of  other  plants, 
and  even,  in  spite  of  the  possibly  exaggerated  accounts  of  traveller?,  the 
ants  of  the 'living  ants'  nests*  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Myrmecodia 
and  Hydnophytum,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

The  most  formidable  foes  of  the  imbai!iba-tree  arc  the  leaf-cutting 
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ants,  or  rather  they  would  be  so  if  they  were  not  kept  at  a  distance 
by  their  relatives  which  form  the  defensive  army.  They  show  such 
a  preference  for  the  foliage  of  Cecropia,  that,  at  Blumcnau,  Fritz  Muller 
and  I  found  ever>'  one  of  the  uninhabited  trees,  which  are  rare,  had  its 
leaves  bitten  down  to  the  midrib,  whereas  not  a  single  tree  with  a 
protective  army  of  ants  showed  a  trace  of  such  injury.  Only  during 
the  lowest  winter  temperatures  is  an  inhabited  tree  exposed  to  its  enemies, 
for  the  protective  ants  are  much  more  sensitive  to  cold  than  are  the 

parasol-ants'.  Other  ani- 
mals, as  it  appears,  are  not 
kept  off.  Caterpillars  occur 
on  the  tree,  though  without 
doing  much  damage,  and 
the  sloth  exhibits  such  a 
preference  for  it,  as  to  re- 
ceive the  same  name  (im- 
bauba)  in  Brazil.  None  of  its 
enemies,  however,  can  com- 
pare with  the  parasol-ants 
in  destructivcness. 

A  closer  investigation 
proves  that  the  imbauba-trce 
provides  its  guests  with  a 
dwelling  and  food.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  stem  is  traversed 
by  a  transversely  divided 
cavity,  which  increases  in 
calibre  from  below  upwards 
like  a  funnel,  corresponding 
to  the  increasing  thickness 
of  the  growing  apex,  so  that 
the  uppermost  chambers  in 
the  stem  are  larger  than 
those  represented  in  our 
illustration  (Fig.  77).  The 
cavity,  and  therefore  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  ants,  in  spite  of  its  great  utility,  is  not  an  adaptation 
to  the  guests ;  it  represents  rather  a  feature  that  is  common  to  many 
other  plants,  and  may  be  explained  on  the  mechanical  principle  of 
construction  as  being  the  method  of  producing  the  greatest  resistance 
to  bending  with  the  least  expenditure  of  material.  The  dwelling  existed 
before  the  symbiosis.    It  is  otherwise  with  the  entrances  to  it.  Here 

*  Alf.  Moller,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 


Fig.  77.  Cecropia  adenopus.  Torlion  of  a  young  stem 
split  longitudinally.  Central  hollow  with  septa  per- 
forated by  the  ants,  and  slnictnres  inarlc  by  them.  Natural 
size. 
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an  indubitable  adaptation  is  exhibited.  Above  the  insertion  of  every  leaf 
there  runs  nearly  up  to  the  next  node  a  shallow  groove,  the  summit 
of  which  displays  a  roundish 
depression,  both  in  non-myrmcco- 
philous  trees  and  in  young  inter- 
nodes  that  arc  not  yet  inhabited 
(Fig.  78).  As  the  external  de- 
pression corresponds  to  an  in- 
ternal one,  the  wall  at  this  place 
is  very  thin  and  is  a  mere 
diaphragm  in  a  tube  (Fig.  79). 
The  diaphragm  differs  essentially 
in  its  histological  structure  from 
the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wall, 
for  it  is  devoid  of  the  hard  and 
tough  elements,  such  as  vascular 
bundles,  coUcnchyma,  lignified 
parenchyma,  which  form  the  main 
mass  of  the  tissues  in  all  other 
places.  In  the  tissue  of  the  wall 
underneath  the  groove  the  vascular 
bundles  arise  as  secondary  struc- 
tures, and  stop  short  just  beneath 
the  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm 
is  destined  to  be  the  entrance  ; 
and  the  wall  is  bored  through 
always  at  this  spot. 

Investigations  into  the  history 
of  the  development  show  that 
at  first  the  depression  arises  as 
a  result  of  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  little  axillary  bud,  which 
is  visible  in  the  accompan)'ing 
figure  (Fig.  78)  at  the  base  of 
the  internode.  This  pressure  is 
exerted  during  the  whole  longi- 
tudinal growth  of  the  internode 
and  causes  the  formation  of  the 
groove.  The  tissues  internal  to 
the  groove  resemble  those  of  the 
parts  that  are  not  exposed  to 
pressure  except  the  original  little 
after  the  pressure  has  ceased  and  at  the  same  time  is  further  modified. 


Fig.  78.  Cccropia  adenopus.  Snmmit  of  a  yonng 
stem.  On  one  intcraock-  the  place  of  entrance  a  is 
not  yet  bored  through  ;  on  another  internode  the 
entrance  ^  is  bored  through.    Natural  size. 


pit,  which  increases  in  circumference 
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At  the  phylogenetic  commencement  of  symbiosis,  the  ants  bored  an 
entrance  through  the  groove,  evidently  because  the  wall  was  somewhat 
thinner  there,  and  in  particular,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  that  is 
almost  always  followed  and  is  connected  with  the  domestic  arrangements, 
they  bored  as  much  as  possible  in  the  upper  part  of  their  dwelling.  All 
features  that  facihtate  boring  through  this  place  must  have  been  retained 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  been  further  added  to  through  selection^. 
They  finally  led  to  the  differentiation  of  the  thin  weak  diaphragm  that 
has  been  described. 


Fig.  79.  Cecropia  adenopns.    Part  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wall  of  an  intemode,  showing 

the  diaphragm.   Slightly  enlarged. 

The  ants  of  the  Cccropia  devote  themselves  in  their  dwellings  to  the 
tending  of  Aphidae  ;  they  would  seldom  leave  this  work,  and  would  rarely  or 
never  visit  the  foliage,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  merited  continued  attention. 
The  base  of  the  petiole  is  covered  on  its  dorsal  surface  with  a  brown 
velvety  coating  upon  which,  in  uninhabited  trees,  ovoid  whitish  bodies, 
about  2  mm.  long,  lie  quite  loose  (Fig.  80).  The  presence  of  such  bodies, 
which  are  named  Miillcrs  corpuscles  after  Fritz  Miiller  their  discoverer, 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  tree  is  uninhabited,  and  they  are  always  visible 
in  our  conservatories.  They  are  absolutely  wanting  on  the  surface  of 
the  pulvinus  of  inhabited  trees,  because  they  are  continually  carried  away 
and  eaten  by  the  ants  that  arc  always  looking  for  them,  just  as  in  Acacia 
cornigcra.  MiiUer's  corpuscles,  like  those  of  Belt,  consist  of  delicate 
parenchyma  rich  in  protcids  and  oil. 

'  1  have  observed  on  the  mountains  between  the  provinces  Rio  and  Minas  a  species  of 
Cccropia  which  appears  to  have  attained  a  lower  stage  of  adaptation,  since,  among  other 
points,  the  entrance  is  absent  in  younger  plants.  The  observations,  however,  were  but 
frajjincntary. 
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Like  the  ant-fungi  and  the  acacias  referred  to,  Cccropia  affords  an 
exceptional  case  of  the  voluntary  surrender  by  the  plant  of  proteid 
substances  even  in  relatively 
large  quantity,  for  Miiller's 
corpuscles  arc  produced  con- 
tinuously and  in  profusion.  If 
we  cut  through  the  brown 
velvety  coating  (Fig.  Hi),  \vc 
see  among  the  hairs  numerous 
densely  crowded  objects  of  the 
kind  represented  in  the  various 
stages  of  development.  Having 
grown  to  their  full  size,  these 
bodies  become  loose  at  the  base 
and  are  pushed  to  the  surface  by 
the  pressure  of  the  elastic  hairs 
that  are  crowded  together  side 
by  side.    Their  developmental 

history,  as  well  as  the  presence 

of  a  stoma  at  the  apex  of  each, 

shows  that  Miiller's  corpuscles. 

like  those  of  Belt,  are  to  be 

regarded   as  metamorphosed 

glands  ;  they  do  not  however 

fulfil  the  functions  of  glands 

even    in    their    early  stages. 

Whilst  normal  leaf-glands,  with  this  exception, 

occur  only  on  young  leaves  and  forthwith  die, 

the  glands  of  Cecropia  converted  into  nutritive 

bodies  for  ants  are  continually  produced  during 

the  whole  life  of  the  leaf,  and  are  continually 

shed  when  they  are  gorged  with  albuminoids. 
The  assumption  that  the  entrance-door  and 

Miiller's  corpuscles  represent  adaptations  to 

ants  was  surprisingly  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Corcovado,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

of  a  species  of  Cecropia  devoid  not  only  of  the 

ants  but  also  of  the  entrancc-door  and  of  MiiUcrs 

corpuscles  {\''\%.  82).    In  this  case  also  the  young 

axillar}'  bud  presses  on  the  internode  and  thus 

causes  the  formation  of  an  isodiametric  de- 
pression, which  subsequently,  owing   to  the 

longitudinal  growth,  gives  place  to  a  groove.    But  the  original  depression 


Fig.  80.  Cccropi.T  adcnopos.    llasc  of  the  petiole 
with  pulvinus  and  Miiller'ii  corpuscles.   Natural  size. 


Kic.  Si.  Cecro]iia  n<1enopu$. 
Tr.insverse  section  of  p.irt  of  the 
velvety  co.ning  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole,  with  Miiller's  cor- 
puscles in  various  stage*  of  «le- 
vclopmcnt.    Slightly  m.ignified. 
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differs  neither  externally,  nor  in  the  nature  of  the  tissues  lying  within 
it,  from  the  groove  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  extremity.  In  spite 
of  the  absence  of  a  protective  army,  the  ant-free  Cecropia  proved  to 
be  quite  uninjured,  apparently  because  the  waxy  coating  of  the  stem 
prevented  the  leaf-cutting  ants  from  climbing.  It  has  indeed  been  proved 
experimentally  that  a  waxy  coating  offers  an  insuperable  obstacle  ^ 

Cecropia  adenopus,  which  probably  most 
of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  resemble, 
represents  a  higher  stage  of  adaptation  than 
Acacia  cornigera  and  A.  sphaerocephala,  for 
it  exhibits  as  adaptations  not  only  the  food- 
bodies,  but  also  the  spot  that  is  prepared 
beforehand  to  be  bored  through.   In  the  latter 
respect  Clerodendron  fistulosum,  discovered  by 
Beccari  in  Borneo,  resembles  Cecropia.  Other 
species  however  have  gone  a  step  further,  for 
they  have  succeeded  in  forming  an  opening 
through  the  wall  of  the  hollow  intcrnode. 
The  causes  that  lead  to  the  formation  of  an 
opening  have  not  yet  been  explained ;  in 
certain  cases  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  tension, 
in  others  perhaps  due  to  the  death  of  the 
tissues  of  a  circumscribed  area.    The  opening 
is  sometimes  narrow,  like  a  slit,  so  that  it 
has  to  be  widened  by  the  ants,  as  in  Duroia 
hirsuta,  according  to  Schumann  ;  sometimes 
from  the  first  it  is  more  circular  and  porelike, 
and  thus  perfectly  fitted  for  its  subsequent  use 
(Fig.  «3,  1-3). 

The  spontaneous  appearance  of  an  opening 
in  the  previously  intact  wall  of  hollow  inter- 
nodes  was  first  rendered  probable  by  Bower 
in  the  case  of  Humboldtia  laurifolia,  then 
by  Schumann  in   several  species.     I  first 
became  fully  convinced  of  its  truth  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Buitcnzorg,  where   I  ob- 
served quite   free  from   ants  specimens  of 
Humboldtia  laurifolia  and  Triplaris  americana,  also  Ficus  inaequalis*. 
hitherto  unknown   as  a  myrmecophyte,  all  with  a  well-differentiated 
entrance-aperture  at  the  upper  end  of  most,  or  of  all  the  intemodes. 


Fifi.  Sj.  Cecropia  sp.  of  the 
Corcovaflo  Mountains,  mar  Kio  tie 
Jnnciro.  Tart  of  the  myrmccophilous 
stem.   Natural  size. 


'  Schimpcr,  op.  cit.  p.  66. 

'  But  proof  is  still  wantin;.?  that  it  is  inhabited  by  ants  in  its  native  habitat. 
Singapore  boianic  garden  most  of  the  specimens  were  inhabited. 


In  the 
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Of  the  three  last-mentioned  casta,  that  of  Triplaris  americana,  a 
polygonaceous  plant  belonging  to  equatorial  South  America,  and  of  allied 
species  of  the  same  genus,  is  the  simplest.  Hollow  axes  are  frequent 
in  the  family.   The  dwelling,  here,  as  in  Cecropia,  is  by  no  means  an 

adaptation  to  ants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrance-aperture  may  safely 
be  described  as  such.  Food-bodies,  resemblii^  those  of  Cecropia  and 


Fto.  83.  M^naeoopbytcs.  i.  Fico*  inaeqiulu.  From  the  boUnic  guden,  Singapore,  a.  On 
the  left :  THplnru  ameriaina.  Young  intcmmles.  From  the  Baitenzors  boUnic  gwaen.  On  the 
right :  T.  caracftuna.  Old  interaode.  Caracas.  3.  HamboldtU  laurifdia.  From  the  Baiteozorg 
botaote  garden.  AU  aetnnl  altc.  Dnvn  bjr  R.  Anbeiaeer. 

Acacia  comigera,  are  wanting,  but  extra-floral  nectaries  occur  on  the 
leaves.  Such  extra-floral  sugar-secreting  glands,  quite  apart  from  the 
flowers  and  without  oeoological  connexion  with  pollination^  occur  very 
commonly  in  plants  inhabited  by  ants. 

In  Ficus  inaequalis,  with  which  may  be  included  a  number  of  plants 
authentically  inhabited  by  ants,  for  example  specie^  of  Duroia,  not  only 
the  opcnin<j  but  apparently  also  the  hollow  chamber  iias  arisen  as  an 
adaptation,  for  the  latter  is  present  on  some  only  of  the  internodcs 
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and  occupies  only  the  upper  half  of  the  internodc  in  which  it  occurs, 
so  that  the  principle  of  providing  resistance  to  bending  is  no  longer 
applicable. 

Whether  Humboldtia  laurifolia  belongs  to  the  last-mentioned  type  or 
to  that  of  Triplaris,  I  must  leave  undecided.  In  this  case  numerous 
bright  red  nectaries  are  present  on  the  leaves  and  stipules. 

Cordia  nodosa  (Fig.  84),  of  which  I  was  able  to  observe  numerous 
specimens  growing  wild  at  Pernambuco,  belongs  to  still  another  type. 
Here  the  long  inferior  internode  of  the  flowering  shoot,  which  in  its 
upper  part  forms  a  condensed  tuft,  bears,  immediately  below  the  leaves 
and  inflorescence,  a  lateral  bladder  into  which  a  little  pre-existing  opening 


Fig.  84.  Cordia  nodosa.    Fnisc  whorl  with  inflorescence^axis  and  bladders. 

One-half  natuinl  size. 


leads  between  the  petioles.  I  found  the  bladder  always  occupied  by 
minute  ants.  Here  the  connexion  between  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
ants  and  the  flowers  is  very  clearly  e.xhibited,  and  the  same  feature 
is  repeated  in  numerous  other  cases,  for  example  in  the  lauraceous 
Plcurothyrium  macranlhum,  where  only  the  axes  of  the  inflorescence 
arc  hollow  and  inhabited  by  ants. 

The  famed  myrmecophytes  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  species  of 
Myrmecodia  and  Hydnophytum  (Figs.  85  and  86),  exhibit  a  type  of 
a.xial  chamber  quite  difTercnt  from  the  foregoing  ones.  Here  it  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  a  sin^ijle  central  chamber  in  a  cylindrical  woody  internode, 
but  of  numerous  sponge-like  communicating  spaces  in  a  succulent  tuber, 
which,  since  the  plants  in  question  are  epiphytes,  possibly  in  the  first 
place  serve  as  a  water-reservoir.    The  water  is  stored  in  the  parenchyma 
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of  the  more  or  less  thin  partition-walls :  the  chambers  themselves  contain 
air  and  arc  inhabited  by  ants.  Fairly  numerous,  but  very  small,  openings 
allow  for  communication  with  the  exterior.  From  them  the  ants  rush 
out  ready  to  attack,  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  touched.  I  have  observed 
Myrmecodia  cchinata  and  Hydnophytum  montanum  growing  wild  in 
different  parts  of  Java  and  have  always  found  the  tubers  inhabited.  The 
largest  of  the  tubers,  that  I  have  observed,  is  shown  reduced  to  one-third 
of  its  size  in  Fig.  86,  having  been  drawn  from  a  specimen  preserved  in 
alcohol. 


Fig.  85.  Mynnrcodia  echinata.    Tuber  cut  loDgituilinally.    Below  is  an  epiphytic  fem. 

West  Java.    Natural  size. 

The  structure  and  development  of  the  tubers  of  Myrmecodia  and 
Hydnophytum  have  been  admirably  described  by  Treub.  He  proved 
that  the  structures,  which  were  considered  by  Rumphius  and  other  later 
observers  as  a  kind  of  ant-gall,  are,  with  all  their  peculiarities,  brought 
about  without  any  assistance  from  ants.  As  regards  their  function,  Treub 
expressed  himself  very  cautiously  ;  yet  he  did  not  think  himself  warranted 
in  considering  the  tubers  as  adaptations  to  ants,  but  was  rather  inclined 
to  connect  the  utility  of  the  chambers  with  aeration.    Most  botanists  who 
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have  occupied  themselves  with  myrmccophytc?,  and  who  liave  in  some 
cases  obtained  certain  proof  of  adaptations  in  them,  will  prefer  to  consider 
Mjrinccodia  and  Hydnophytum  as  myrmecophytes.  A  proof  of  this 
view  has  not  yet,  however,  been  obtained. 

PhyUovie-strucUtrcs  serving  as  dwelling-places  for  ants  are  even  con- 
^erably  more  vaiied  than  axial  parts  that  are  used  for  the  same  purpose^ 
They  are  in  some  points  extremel>'  peculiar ;  yet,  in  all  cases  coming  under 
this  head,  the  myrmecophily  is  highly  conjectural.  Even  in  the  certainly 
myrmecophilous  acacias,  only  the  nutritive  corpuscles,  and  not  the  hollow 
stipular  thorns,  may  be  considered  as  indubitable  adaptations. 


FiC.  87.  Capura  alata.  Myrmccophyle.  FiC.  89.  Actinmlaphne  sp.,  from  Salak.  Botuxic garden. 

Botanic  gudoi,  Bnitauoig.  Natural  »ite.  Buitcnxoig.  Natural  tiie. 


In  many  plants  the  tiansfonnation  of  a  leaf  or  a  petiole  into  a 
chambered  structure  suitable  for  and  actually  used  as  an  ant-dwelling 
may  be  shown  to  be  associated  with  other  factors,  for  cxahiple  in 
epiphytic  ferns,  Asclcpiadaceac  and  liromcliaccae,  in  which  the  chambers 
serve  for  storing  water  or  earth. 

Figs.  87  and  88  are  illustrations  of  plants  that  I  studied  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg,  in  which  myrmecophily  might  more 
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readily  be  suspected   In  Capura  alata  the  large  spoon-shaped  stipules 

of  each  leaf  are  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  within  them 
a  chamber«like  space,  the  marginal  i;ap  of  which  is  closed  as  far  as  an 
entrance-aperture  by  a  kind  of  web  s]nia  by  the  ants.  I  found  the 
chambers  nearly  always  inhabited  by  ants.  Still  more  peculiar  and 
requirint;  morphological  investigation  was  the  state  of  matters  in  a  tree, 
describee!  as  Actinodaphne  sp.  coming  from  Salak,  in  which  each  twig 
terminates  in  a  roomy  chamber  lying  above  the  minute  terminal  bud 
and  formed  by  a  whorl  of  small  scale^leaves.  The  phyllomes  described 
here  as  scale-leaves  are  distinguished  from  the  foliage-leaves  by  much 
smaller  size,  absence  of  petiole,  and  different  shape.  I  have  always 
found  the  chambers  inhabited  by  ants,  which  appeared  to  belong  to 

a  species  very  abundant  else- 
where in  the  garden.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  such  suitable 
structures  should  be  inhabited 
by  ants ;  it  appears  much 
more  remarkable  that  the  hol- 
low stems  of  Triplaris  and 
Humboldtia,  provided  with 
entrance-apertures,  diould  be 
free  from  ants  in  the  garden 
of  Buitenzorg,  at  least  so  far 
as  my  observations  go. 

Still  further  deviations  from 
the  normal  leaf-structure  occur 
among  the  troi)ical  American 
Mclastomaccac  in  the  genera 

Fig.  89.  Tococa  bndfolia.  Itaw  of  leaf  with  'l  occca.  Maicta,  Caloph>  sa, 
utricle*.  At^b9m  htSxm,Aof^^ihK  atamaa,  Myrmidone,  and  Microplu  sa. 
^  aecn  fntm  above.  Natural  sue.  After  K.Scbii]iiaim.  '  . ', 

as  well  as,  accorduig  to  bchu- 

mann,  in  the  rubiaceous  Remijia  physophora  and  Duroia  saccifera,  and  the 
tropical  African  sterculiaceous  Cola  Marsupium^  Here  at  the  base  of 
the  blade  of  the  leaf,  on  both  sides  of  the  midrib  and  sometimes  also  on 
the  petiole,  are  found  two  hollow  outgrowths  (Fig.  89),  which  in  the 
Melastomaceae  are  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  and  are  to 
be  regarded  as  modlHcd  domatia,  whilst  in  Duroia  they  belong  to  the 
upper  surface  and  morphologically  represent  new  structures. 

All  the  above-mentioned  plants,  and  others  besides  that  are  inhabited 
by  ants,  arc,  as  Schumann  fir.st  pointed  out,  provided  with  an  abundant 
brownisii-rcd  coat  of  hairs,  which  appears  in  some  way  to  be  connected 
with  the  symbiosis. 

'  bee  Schumann,  I,  regarding  all  these  plants. 
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Most  plants  provided  with  ant-dwellings  at  tlic  same  time  supply  food  to  their 
protectors,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  sugary  liquid  in  extra-floral  neetaries.  A 
very  great  number  of  plants,  especially  in  the  tropics  \  possess  such  nectaries 
without  at  the  same  time  providing  dwelling-places  for  the  ants.  Nevertheless 
sorae  naturalists,  especially  Drlpino,  regard  all  such  structures  as  allurements  to 
protective  ants,  an  opinion  whirh  is  clearly  untenable  when  wc  bear  in  mind  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  extra-floral  nectaries  and  the  rarity  of  observations  on 
their  effidency  in  inducing  ants  to  protect  plants.  It  is  however  proved  that 
protection  is  afforded  in  certain  cases.  Thus,  when  at  Blumenau  in  Southern 
Brazil,  I  was  able  to  observe  how  ants,  which  there  very  commonly  visitod 
Cassia  neglecta  in  order  to  suck  the  sweet  liquid  excreted  by  nectaries  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  put  to  flight  marauding  Icaf-ciitting  ants',  though  the}'  did 
not  interfere  with  a  beetle  that  was  usually  present.  In  like  manner  R.  von 
Wettstein  proved  experimentally  in  the  case  of  Jurinea  mollis,  and  Burck  in 
several  plants  In  the  Buitenzorg  botanic  garden,  that  unwelcome  visitors  were 
kept  away  from  the  flowers  by  the  ants.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  visits  1^  ants  to  several  species  of  plants  provided  with  extra-floral 
nectaries. 

The  most  probable  view  at  present  appears  to  be  that  extra-floral  nectaries 
fulfil  a  still  unknown  function,  which  is  independent  of  the  ants,  but  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  a  warm  climate,  and  that  they  have  <mly  secondarily  become 
msrrmecophilous  organs,  just  like  Belf  s  and  Mailer's  corpuscles  or  the  structures 
rich  in  albuminoids  that  Burck  found  on  Thunbergia. 

We  may,  in  the  fif^t  plare.  tentatively  regard  as  allurements  selectively  adapted 
to  ants  and  as  extra-flora!  nectaries  modified  for  this  purpose,  these  structures 
that  are  characterized  by  their  size,  striking  colour,  excretory  activity,  by  their 
congregation  near  tiie  flowers,  and  especially  by  the  great  assiduity'  with  which 
they  are  visited  1^  ants ;  but  only  the  proof  that  ants  afford  an  essential  protection 
to  the  plant  will  give  a  firm  basis  to  this  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  success  will  be  attained  in  discovering  what  was  the  original, 
and  in  many  cases  is  still  the  exchjsive,  significance  of  the  nectaries.  That  this 
is  not  a  case  of  any  very  essential  function  is  provod  by  experiments  made 
with  plants  of  Cassia  neglecta  which  I  deprived  of  all  tlicir  nectaries,  without 
doing  them  any  injury.  The  wounds  healed  quickly  and  excreted  no  sugar,  so 
thift  the  function  in  question  might  be  considered  as  being  corapletdy  in  abeyance. 
Unfortunately  there  was  not  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  plants,  thus  deprived 
of  their  nectar  and  no  longer  visited  by  the  protective  ants,  became  victims  to 
the  leaf-cutters. 

'  Comfriete  references  in  Delpino. 

*  Schimper,  op  dt,  p.  68,  Plate  iii.  6g.  9. 
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CHAPTER  J 
THE  FORMATIONS 

I.  CUmatie  and  Edapbie  Faeton.  General  type  of  the  vegetation  determined  by 

atmospheric  precipitation.  General  type  of  the  flora  determined  chiefly  by  heat  Details 
determined  by  cdaphic  influences.  The  formations.  Principal  and  subsidiary  meml>ers. 
Distinction  between  climatic  and  eduphic  formations,  a.  The  Climatic  Formationa. 
L  Classi/itaHm,  Chancteristics  of  woodland  and  gnmland:  The  straggle  between 
them.  Invasion  of  the  Mal.nyan  forest  by  the  alanfj-steppe.  Degradation  of  woodland 
and  grassland  into  desert.  Characteristics  of  deserts,  ii.  lVooii/<nt</  i  limale.  Climatic 
conditions  for  the  existence  of  trees.  Hygrophiious  and  xcrophiluus  trees.  The 
limits  of  tree*growth.  Brushwood.  Characteristics  of  woodland  climate,  iii.  Grassland 
CUmale.  Climatic  conditions  for  the  existence  of  .Masses.  Characteristics  of  grassland 
climate,  iv.  Metearoiogical  Tables.  What  they  tell  and  what  they  should  telL 
3.  Tiia  Edaphic  Formatloos.  i.  Edaphic  influences  in  gi-nerol.  ii.  Edaphie  FormoHoHS 
due  to  Telluric  Water,  iii.  O/xn  Edaphic  Fonniitions.  Rocks,  gravel,  sandy  SOiL 
iv.  7'r,in<ii/ifln  from  Edaphic  into  Climatic  l-'ornuition^.  Krakaton.  The  volcano 
Gunter.   The  Camargue.   4.  Life  of  the  Plant-commune  in  the  Formations. 

1.  CLIMATIC  AND  EDAPHIC  FACTORS. 

If  <me  looks  down  upon  the  flat  viipn  tract  of  country  from  a 
oonsideraUe  height,  say  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  or  better  still  from 
a  balloon,  the  character  of  its  vegetation  as  a  rule  appears  uniform,  either 
as  woodiand^  grassland,  or  desert.  It  is  true  tliat  even  from  n  ^reat 
distance  some  interruptions  of  the  prevailing  monotony  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. Where  for  instance  a  river  traverses  the  grassy  landscape, 
its  banks  are  frequently  clad  by  belts  of  forests,  or  the  dry  desert 
shows  spots  and  strips  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  are  indeed  mere 
accidents,  having  no  influence  on  the  general  character  of  the  landscape, 
which,  excepting  where  two  districts  meet,  always  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  the  three  above-mentioned  types. 

Chains  of  mountains  are  frequently  boundary  walb  between  districts 
of  dissimilar  types  of  vegetation.  Thus  the  forest  district  of  North 
Africa  is  separated  by  the  Atlas  Mountains  from  the  Sahara  desert, 
that  of  North  Venezuela  by  the  Cordilleras  from  the  grassland  of  the 
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Llanos,  the  forest  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  by  the  Andes  from  the 
desert  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  North  Chili.  In  other  cases  the  transition 
is  more  gradual.  The  eastern  forest  district  of  North  America  gradually 
passes  westward  into  the  ^^rassland  district  of  the  prairies,  and  the  latter 
towards  the  west  gradually  assumes  the  condition  of  a  desert  ;  a  similar 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  the  transition  from  the  Russian  forest  district 
to  the  South  Russian  steppes,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Caspian  desert. 
Whether  the  change  be  more  sudden  or  more  gradual,  it  always  corresponds 
to  a  change  in  climatic  humidity. 

TJ^  type  of  vegetation  in  the  tropical  and  temperaU  zones  is  determined 
iy  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  rainfall,  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere,  which  essentially  affect 
vegetation  only  by  their  desiccating  influence. 

The  type  of  the  flora  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  existing  factors  is 
dependent  primarily  on  heat,  especially  if  we  consider,  not  the  groups 
of  lower  order  (genera  and  species),  but  those  of  higher  order  (cohorts, 
orders,  and  families).  Only  in  polar  areas  is  the  temperature  important 
as  a  climatic  cause  of  a  type  of  vegetation — in  the  cold  desot  or 
tundra. 

On  nearer  approach  the  uniform  character  of  the  vegetation  of  a 
district  appears  much  less  distinct,  for  to  the  irregularities  already  visible 
from  a  distance  a  number  of  fresh  ones  are  added,  such  as  small  patches 
covered  with  reeds  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  scantily  stocked  gravel,  and 
the  like.  Moreover,  woodland,  grassland,  and  desert  dis[)lay  many  fine 
shades  of  differences  within  their  types ;  here  the  character  is  more 
hygrophilous.  there  more  xerophilous,  with  countless  stages  between  the 
two  extremes.  Finally,  the  conipusition  of  the  tlura  that  could  in  most 
cases  not  be  discerned  from  a  distance  is  subject  to  more  or  less  sudden 
changes.  This  fine  differentiation  of  the  vegetation  and  flora  within 
a  climatic  district  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  soil  Only  when  there 
is  considerable  unevenness  of  surface  does  the  inequality  of  the  insdation 
operate  as  well;  but  the  influence  of  this  factor  is  sdways  subordinate 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  j)f^the  ^soil.  ^ 

The  differentiation  of  the  earth* s  ^^fffvia^itm^  is  thus  controlled  by  three 
factors — licat,  atmospheric  precipitation  {including  winds),  soil.  Meat 
determines  the  flora,  climatic  humidity  the  vei;etation  ;  the  soil  as  a  rule 
merely  picks  out  and  blends  the  material  supplied  by  these  two  climatic 
factors,  and  on  its  own  account  adds  a  few  tletails. 

The  blending  activity  of  the  soil  leads  to  a  differentiation  into  sometimes 
smaller  and  sometimes  larger  groups  of  uniform  occological  and  floristic  * 

'  fThc  introduction  of  this  iuljufivc  in  tlie  sense  of  relation  to  'flora,'  as  'faunistic' 
is  u»cd  in  relation  to  '  fauna,'  ai>]K:arb  tu  be  necessary  because  of  the  botanical  restriction 
of '  floral '  to  the  flower  and  its  parts.] 
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type,  the  diaracteristics  of  which  are  ^cactly  repeated  on  the  same 
kinds  of  soil  so  long  as  the  climate  is  unchanged,  whereas  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  soil  bear  different  kinds  of  plants.  The  immunities  of  platits 
as  determined  by  the  qualities  of  the  soil  are  termed  formatiotts. 

In  each  formation  one  species  of  plant,  or  a  group  of  spedes,  is 
characteristic;  plants  that  merely  occur  sporadically  are  unessential  to 
the  formation,  and  commoner  subsidiary  constituents  can  only  give  a 
different  facics  to  the  formation.  Thus,  in  Europe,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  formation  of  the  bcech-fortst,  where  I'agus  sylvatica  predominates, 
and  with  at  least  two  facics  of  dissimilar  herbaceous  vegetation If 
the  composition  of  the  vegetation  should  alter  while  the  nature  of  the 
soil  remains  unchanged,  this  is  a  certain  indication  of  transition  into 
another  climate.  A  sudden  diange  of  formations  white  the  quality  of 
the  soil  remains  unaltered  is  only  found  in  mountain  raises  in  relation 
to  the  sudden  change  in  dimate; 

Whilst  every  formation  is  in  its  Horistic  and  oecological  character 
a  product  of  climate  and  soil,  yet  the  influence  of  the  several  climatic 
and  edaphic  factors  is  not  equal.  The  influence  of  the  soil  is  always 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  climatic  temperature,  whereas  under  certain 
conditions  that  are  indeed  merely  local  it  neutralizes  that  of  the 
atmosi)heric  precipitation.  Thus  woods  occur  in  many  spots  where  the 
climate  would  give  ri.se  to  grassland,  or  we  may  find  the  converse,  and 
vigorous  forest  thrives  in  patches  under  a  desert  climate  with  a  very 
scanty  atmospheric  precipitation.  Definite  prupeities  of  the  soil  may 
also  bring  forth  a  character  of  v^tation  that  belongs  to  none  of  the 
climatic  types.  These  climatic  types  demand  a  favourable  constitution 
of  the  soil  congenial  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  plants.  Extreme 
properties  of  the  soil  that  are  unfavourable  to  the  life  of  most  plants 
set  vegetation  free  from  the  controlling  influence  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation. Consequently  the  vegetation  of  rocks,  gravel,  swamps,  and 
other  special  spots,  bears  in  the  highest  degree  the  oecological  impress 
of  the  substratum,  and  this  impress  for  the  most  part  remains  identical 
under  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  climalic  iiumidity,  which  on  such 
soils  plays  only  a  subordinate  part. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  appears  that  two  oecological  grot^s  of 
formations  should  be  distinguished — the  climatic  or  district  fomtations, 
the  character  of  whose  vegetation  is  governed  by  atmospheric  precipitationSf 
and  the  edaphic  or  local  formations^  whose  vegetation  is  cliiefly  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil 

*  See  p.  111. 
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2.  THE  CLIMATIC  FORMATIONS, 
i.  CLASSIFICATION. 

Climatic  formations  may  be  traced  back  to  three  chief  types — ivoodlandy 
grassland,  and  desert. 

Woodland  is  constituted  essentially  of  woody  plants,  and  ia  termed 
forest  if  trees  grow  in  a  closed  condition ;  buskwood,  when  shrubs  are  so 
abundant  as  to  keep  the  crowns  of  the  trees  from  touching  one  another ; 
tkrttbufood,  where  shrubs  constitute  the  chief  feature.  Herbaceous  plants 
are  always  present  on  woodlands,  but  as  accessory  components  only; 
they  are  completely  dominated  in  their  oecology  by  woody  plants. 

Grassland  consists  essentially  of  perennial  grasses  growing  in  tufts. 
Other  herbaceous  plants,  even  if  they  should  be  just  as  numerous  as 
the  grasses,  are  merely  companions  of  the  grasses,  for  the  existence  of 
the  formation  depends  in  the  first  place  on  its  grassy  covering.  Grass- 
land, when  iu  grophilous  or  tropophiious,  is  termed  vieadoiu  ;  when  xero- 
philous,  steppe  \  and  xerophiious  grassland  containing  isolated  trees  is 
s«vaniuJt» 

Woodland  and  grassland  stand  opposiut  to  one  another  like  two  equally 
powerful  but  hostile  nations,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  repeatedly 
fought  against  one  another  for  the  dominion  over  the  soil.  The  climates 

that  now  prevail  have  limited  the  domains  of  each  of  the  opponents, 
but  merely  slight  changes  of  climate  would  suflRce  to  revive  the  contest. 
In  districts  which,  in  a  sense  to  be  explained  further  on,  possess  neither 
a  decided  woodland  climate  nor  a  decided  grassland  climate,  the  action 
of  mankind  suffices  to  start  the  struggle.  Thus  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  clearance  of  forests  in  I-lastem  Java  and  a  few  other  localities 
in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  districts  formerly  occupied  by  woodland 
are  being  invaded  by  grass.  Although  I  have  personally  witnessed  this 
contest,  yet  I  will  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  words  of  Junghuhn,  the 
veteran  authority  on  Malayan  vegetation,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
equal  his  clearness. 

When  the  soil  remains  uncultivated  after  clearing  the  f<M«st,  'as 
a  rule  the  social  and  dense-growing  alang'^rass  (Imperata  Kocnigii, 
Beauv.)  first  re[)laces  the  vanished  forests,  then  areas  extending  for  miles, 
even  indeed  for  whole  days'  journeys,  are  transformed  into  a  uniform 
wilderness  of  dense  gra.ss  three  to  five  feet  high,  while  on  mountain- 
slopes  the  same  grass  extends  far  beyond  its  original  zone,  and  spreading 
()\er  everything  it  ranges  up  to  altiluiics  of  6,000-7.000  feet,  being  almost 
insensible  to  differences  of  temperature. 

*Its  silken-hatred  seeds,  light  as  the  tenderest  down,  are  wafted  away 
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in  millions  by  the  slightest  breath  of  wind  and  greatly  facilitate  its 
general  distribution,  whilst  its  creeping  and  deeply  penetrating  roots 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  eradication  wlien  once  this  grass,  so  tenacious 
of  life,  has  established  itself.  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  while 
the  land  was  in  its  original  condition  the  alang-grass  was  restricted  to 
sundry  sterile,  arid,  waterless  tracts  of  the  hot  /.one,  and  was  chiefly 
confined  to  heavy,  hard,  easily  dried  cla\'  soil,  with  an  iron-pan,  but  that 
at  the  present  time,  wherever  wc  meet  this  grass  on  a  fertile  light  soil  and 
on  mountain-slopes  at  above  2,000  feet,  this  state  of  affairs  is  first  brought 
about  by  the  hand  of  man.  ...  In  Northern  Sumatra,  especially  in  the 
Batta  country  that  has  been  devastated  by  war,  grassy  wastes  have  conse- 
quently come  into  existence  which  cover  everything  fu  and  wide  with 
a  hideous  uniformity  and  overrun  plain,  mountain,  and  valley  with  their 
whitish-green  mantle*.' 

It  is  probable  that,  unless  man  shouUl  again  intervene,  the  alang- 
stcppc  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  again  give  way  to  the  forest,  for 
climatic  conditions  arc  in  every  way  more  suited  to  forest  than  to  grass- 
land. In  a  decided  forest  climate,  for  example  along  the  Hrazilian  coast, 
forest  quickl)'  succeeds  to  devastated  forest,  although  it  is  of  a  more 
xerophilous  character  than  before,  being  the  so-called  '  capocira.' 

Dgstrf,  the  third  leading  type  of  climatic  formation,  originates .  when, 
on  account  of  too  great  drought  or  cold,  climatic  conditions  are  hostile 
to  all  vegetation ;  the  types  of  both  woodland  and  grassland  then  become 
stunted  and  their  differences  become  obliterated,  for  the  struggle  between 
them  ceases.  The  soil  is  then  monopolized  by  such  woody  or  herbaceous 
plants  as  can  still  contend  successfully  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate.  Transition  forms  between  desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  wood- 
land or  grassland  on  the  other,  arc  tcrined  seuii-descrts. 

In  the  woodland  and  in  the  grassland  such  plants  alone  can  thrive  as 
are  at  their  occological  optimum  in  respect  to  all  external  factors,  other- 
wise they  would  perish  in  the  struggle  with  stronger  competitors.  In 
deserts  this  is  no  longer  a  necessary  condition,  as  the  struggle  between 
the  plants  ceases.  Woodlands  and  grasslands  are  closed  formations,  at 
least  in  an  oecol(^cal  sense;  more  components  cannot  be  admitted 
into  them  and  numerous  seedlings  are  continually  perishing  in  the  general 
conflict  The  desert,  on  the  contrary,  is  oecologically  an  open  formation. 
Most  seeds  do  not  germinate  in  it,  and  seedlings  frequently  succumb  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate.  Others  prolong  their  miserable  existence. 
Many  plants  die  and  their  places  are  not  reoccupied.  There  are  always 
many  vacant  spaces  to  be  filled  in  the  desert  \ 

'  Junghuhn,  op.  cit..  Bd.  I,  p.  153. 

'•'  Wtv  spirsfly  stockf-i!  s/,ifi\>/!i  in  climatic  districls  suitable  for  woodland  or  grassland 
must  not  be  confuundcU  with  i/it/ia/tc  deserts.   See  under  Edaphic  Fonnations,  p.  176. 
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To  consider  t^rassland,  as  is  frequently  done,  as  the  sig^n  of  a  'bad 
climate,'  as  an  evidence  of  poverty  in  Nature,  as  a  transition  state  between 
forest  and  desert,  is  at  best  comprehensible  from  a  forester's  point  of 
view,  but  is  neither  scientifically  nor  practically  justifiable.  Indeed  certain 
forms  of  woodUmd  are  climatically  more  acoommodatinp^  in  their  demands 
than  is  grassland.  Victory  in  the  stn^le  between  woodland  and  grass- 
land  belongs  to  the  one  of  the  two  antagonists  with  which  the  given 
climatic  conditions  best  correspond. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  the  demands  made  on  the  one  hand  by  woody 
plants,  and  on  the  other  by  grasses,  in  regard  to  atmospheric  precipita- 
tion, movements  of  the  air,  and  heat,  will  >  icld  us  the  elements  of  which 
a  woadiand  climate  and  ^  grassland  climate  are  composed. 

ii.   woo n LAND  CLIMATE. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  woody  plant  in  its  most  complete  development, 
as  a  tree.  In  the  tree  the  transpiring  surface  is  at  a  j^reater  distance 
from  the  water-supply  in  the  soil  than  it  is  in  the  shrub  or  herb  ;  besides 
this,  the  strata  of  air  surroundini^  that  transpiriii;^  surface  ha\  e  properties 
different  to  a  certain  extent  from  those  nearer  the  soil ;  finally,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  the  transpiring  surface  of  the  tree  is  larger  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  ground  than  it  is  in  the  shrub  or 
herb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tree  has  at  its  disposal  a  vast  root-system, 
which  is  capable  of  utilizing  very  deep^ljring  supplies  of  water,  and  upon 
these  it  often  mainly  relies,  as  its  root-tips  for  the  most  part  lie  at 
a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  trees  is  in  the  main 
derived  from  the  Central  European  flora,  the  trees  of  which  all  transpire 
freely  althouLjh  in  an  vinequal  degree,  and  arc  correspondingly  highh- 
water-demanding  and  h)grophiious  during  the  vegetative  season.  The 
most  comprehensive  and  useful  investigations  regarding  the  transpiration 
of  the  forest  trees  of  Central  Europe  have  been  carried  out  by  R.  von 
Hdhnel  S  from  whose  works  the  following  data  are  taken : — 

The  author  experimented  with  seedling-trees  5-6  years  old  and  50-80  cm.  high 
which  had  been  planted  in  ordinary  garden-pots  16  cm.  high  and  each  containing 
3^5  kilograms  of  earth.  The  pots  were  surrounded  by  wide  air-tight  sheet>zinc 

cases,  made  SO  th.it  not  only  w.ns  it  possible  to  water  the  plants  while  the  pot 
was  ke[)t  completely  encliiM,d,  I)ut  also  that  tlie  snil  did  not  come  into  any 
contact  with  the  /.inc.  In  tliis  was  all  loss  of  water  from  the  soil  was  excluded 
and  a  correct  determination  uf  the  amount  of  transpiration  secured.  The 
experiment  wss  also  so  arranged  that  the  pots  could  not  be  exposed  to  the 

'  Von  Hdhnel^  op.  dt. 
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direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  .should  thi  rrforc  necessarily  assiwne  about  the  same 
temperature  as  the  buil.  Cure  was  ai^u  taken  tiiat  the  beedling-trces  experimented 
with,  and  which  stood  in  the  forest-nursery  at  Mariabmnner,  should  be  under 
external  conditions  at  least  approximately  similar  to  those  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  crowns  of  trees  in  the  forest 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  TRANSPIRATION  FROM  JUNE  z  TO 
END  OF  NOV£Mli£R  (after  Von  Hohnel). 

(The  figures  lepicseBt  gmas  of  water  lost  00  100  gtami  diy  weight  of  foliage  or  oeedlci.) 


Pedunculate  and  sessile  oak  . 

.  a«.34S 

Common  maple 

.  34-683 

.  56-251 

Beech   •     •     •  • 

.  47-a46 

Norway  maple      .  . 

.  46*287 

Scots  pine  

.  5-8o3 

Sycamore  . 

.  43-577 

Silver  fir  .... 

.  4-402 

Common  elm  • 

.  40731 

Von  Hohnel  came  to  the  conclusion  regarding  the  amount  of  water  u.scd  bv 
a  hectare'  of  beech  high-forest  115  years  old,  that  'according  to  various 
assumptions  it  amounts  to  3,587,000-5,380,000  kilograms  of  water  during  the 
vegetative  season.  A  beech  wood,  fifty  to  sixty  years  old«  during  the  six  months* 
vegeutive  season  transpired  3,530,900  kilograms  per  hectare,  and  a  beech-pole 
wood,  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  transpired  in  the  same  period  680^000  kilograms.* 

Since  the  total  rainfall,  roughly  speaking,  during  the  whole  year  amounted  to 
7,000,000  kilograms,  it  corresponded  excellently  with  the  results  of  the  transpira- 
tion obtained  in  the  experiment 

Besides  the  few  tn  cs  that  are  hygrophilous  during  the  vegetative  season^ 

and  alone  occur  in  Central  Europe,  there  arc  also  some  that  are  vtarkcdly 
Xi  f  ophilous.  in  fact  some  that  will  thrive  on  the  driest  dcscrt-soil.  It  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  intcrestin|^'  tasks  for  future  botanical  travellers 
to  investigate  the  conditions  of  life  of  these  markedly  xerophilous  trees, 
for  example  those  that  appear  in  great  variety  in  dry  savannahs  and  in 
tropical  deserts. 

The  depth  of  their  roat'Sysiem  renders  it  possible  for  trees  to  thrive  iu 
areas  where  long  uasotts  of  drought  aecompatfied  by  great  heat  recur 
periodically^  as  in  the  Mediterranean  countries,  in  Cisgangetic  India, 
and  in  the  Soudan.  The  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  frequently  held, 
that  forest  for  its  pr(^r  development  requires  atmospheric  precipitations 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  during  the  vegetative  season, 
is  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  forest  in  regions  with  hot 
dry  seasons. 

//  is  neither  frequent  atmospheric  precipitation  nor  a  rainy  vegetative 


*  a*47  acres. 


'  Von  HShnel,  op.  dt,  p.  a9a 
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season  that  is  of  importance  to  irec-groivt/i,  but  it  is  the  continuous  presence 
of  a  supply  of  water  within  reach  of  the  extremities  of  the  roots^  and 
therefore  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil.  It  is  immaterial  during 
what  season  this  supply  is  renewed.  There  are  forest  districts  with  rain 
at  all  seasons  of  tfte  year  and  others  with  dry  seasons.  In  districts  with 
dry  seasons  the  rainy  season  may  mainly  or  entirely  coincide  with  the 
vegetative  season^  as  in  the  tropics  or  the  interior  of  Argentina,  or  the 
rainy  season  mt^  coincide  with  a  season  that  is  relatively  one  of  rest 
for  vegetation,  as  in  extra-tropical  districts  with  winter  rain,  including 
Mediterranean  countries,  the  South  Caspian  district.  Chili,  Californiai 
South-west  and  Soutli  Australia. 

The  trees  of  a  forest  district  with  a  dry  vegetative  season  arc 
dependent  on  water-supplies,  collected  during  winter,  and  occurring  at 
a  considerable  depth;  they  have  corresponding  characteristics.  Their 
rootrsystem  penetrates  deeply  into  the  soil  and  is  strongly  developed, 
the  stem  and  roots  are  frequently  furnished  with  apparatus  for  storing 
water,  the  foliage  is  protected  against  rapid  loss  of  water  in  hot  dry  air. 
In  districts  without  a  markedly  dry  season,  or  where  this  is  at  the  same 
time  a  period  of  rest  for  tree-v^etation,  the  trees  possess  less  perfect 
absorptive  and  protective  contrivances.  The  folini^e  is  delicate  and  tran- 
spires freely,  the  whole  character  is  hygrophilous,  but  }  ct,  in  abnormally 
dry  seasons,  even  hy^M ophilous  trees,  like  all  deep-rooted  plants  as 
opposed  to  shallow-rooted  ones,  show  remarkable  powers  of  resistance. 

Thus  during  the  rainless  vegetative  season  of  the  year  ii^93,  along  the 
Rhine  and  in  Western  Switzeriand,  meadow  grass  grew  to  a  quite  inconsider« 
able  height  only,  and  most  perennial  herbs  in  the  meadows  completely  dried 
up  before  the  end  of  June.  Above  the  low  straw-coloured  sward  of  the 
meadows,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  and  other  deeply  rooted  perennial  herbs  stood 
out  as  fresh,  sap-green,  luxuriant  bushes.  The  foliage  of  trees  only  in  July 
became  partially  dry,  and  the  fruit  was  as  succulent  as  usual  and  grew  to 
its  ordinary  size.  Considerable  supplies  of  water  provided  by  the  winter 
rain,  therefore,  still  remained  stored  in  the  soil,  though  only  accessible  to 
deeply  roottd  jjlants.  Yet  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  vec^etation  that 
is  hygrophiluus  during  the  summer  and  under  normal  conditions  is  not 
exposed  to  drought  associated  with  a  high  temperature. 

Important  observations  regarding  the  significance  of  the  amount  of 
rainfall  and  winter  rain  to  the  forest  have  been  communicated  by 
Woeikof  :— 

*  I  will  not  deny  the  influence  of  summer  rain  on  forests,  as  on  all  other  kinds 
of  vegetation,  but  atmospheric  precipitations  falling  in  the  cold  season,  especially 
when  they  occur  in  the  form  of  snow,  are  far  more  important.  Forests  require 
a  continuous  supply  of  water  in  the  stratum  containing  their  roots,  in  order  to 
balance  the  continuous  evaporation  Irom  tlic  leaves.   The  colder  the  season  is 
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during  yrhkh  the  precipitations  occur,  the  finer  these  precipitations  are  and  the 
more  r^;ularly  distrilnited,  so  much  the  more  water  penetrates  bto  the  deeper 
strata  of  the  soil,  instead  of  running  quidcly  over  the  ground  and  filling  the 

rivers.  Still  better  for  vegetation  is  a  covering  of  snow.  Whether  it  fall  early 
or  late,  the  snow  always  melts  in  the  spring,  when  vegetation  requires  inust 
water.  The  permanent  snow-covering  of  winter  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
presence  of  forests  in  North  Russia  and  Sweden,  althouj^  the  annual  rainfall 
is  much  less  there  than  in  Western  Europe.  In  the  south,  in  the  steppes  the 
amount  of  snow  that  falls  is  much  less,  and  even  that  which  has  fallen  is  blown 
away  by  the  strong  winds  and  collects  in  hollows,  whilst  the  ridges  remain  free 
from  snow'.' 

'A  pruui  that  woody  plants  exist  wittiout  sununer  rain  i:>  aiVorded  by  the 
trees  that  are  cultivated  without  artificial  supplies  of  water  in  Southern  Europe^ 
where  during  summer  frequently  not  a  drop  of  rain  ikUs  for  months,  and  yet 
even  the  vine  bears  plenty  of  fruit,  and  for  this  of  coufse  much  water  is  needed. 

On  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  fur  instance,  the  vine-growers  set  mn  the 
slightest  value  on  tiic  summer  rain  ;  it  has  no  influence  on  the  abundanec  of 
the  vintage,  for  it  wets  the  soil  loo  superficially.  It  is  quite  different  with  the 
rains  during  late  autumn  and  winter,  which  are  plentiful  enough  to  render  the 
soil  thoroughly  wet  to  the  depth  of  a  meter  and  to  yield  a  supply  for  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  summer. 

*  Not  only  vine-growers  but  all  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  or  horticulture 
know  vrr\'  well  that  frequent  but  light  showers  of  rain  do  little  or  no  good,  and 
that  it  is  better  if  in  the  course  of  a  month  there  are  two  rainy  days  with  a 
fortnight's  interval  between  them,  each  giving  20  nmi.  of  rainfall,  than  if  the 
same  amount  were  to  fall  in  fourteen  days  at  the  rate  of  3  mm.  on  each  rainy  day  : 
since  in  the  former  case  the  soil  is  ivetted  to  a  greater  depth,  but  in  the  hoter 
case  the  rain-water  remains  almost  entirely  in  the  uppermost  Stratum  of  the 
soil,  provided  that  drought  prevailed  before  the  rain  fell 

'A  consideration  of  the  country  near  the  Volga  and  the  Eastern  Caucasus  has 
convinced  mc  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  cultivation  of  winter  corn  and 
^  forest  growth.  In  districts  with  a  cold  winter  (below  o*  C.)  a  continuous  snoivy 
covering  is  necessary,  so  that  the  soil  in  the  spring  may  be  completely  permeated 
with  moisture ;  summer  rain  cannot  compensate  for  the  absence  of  snow  Ik  >  ause 
of  the  irregularity  of  its  occurrence  and  the  great  amount  of  rain  that  falls  at 
one  time  and  forthwith  runs  off  without  benefiting  the  soil. 

'  In  more  southern  districts  regular  winter  rains  are  necessary  in  order  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  winter  fruits  possible.  If  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  cereals 
vriW  grow  and  jrield  a  safe  harvest,  but  forests  cannot  exist.  This,  for  instance, 
we  see  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  There  winter  wheat  is  everywhere 
sown;  it  yields  unsatisfactory  but  <  liar\'ests,  for  wheat  requires  moisture 
only  in  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  soil.  If  the  atmospheric  precipitations  in 
autumn  and  winter  are  nuire  plentiful,  f  iicst  vegetation  can  also  thrive.  Tiiis,  for 
instance,  we  see  at  Lcukoran.  Somcwliat  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  some 
colonies  of  Russian  sectaries,  who  sow  winter  wheat  and  barley  exclusively. 


'  Woeikof,  i,  p.  243. 


'  Id.  II,  Bd.  11,  p.  355. 
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The  yield  is  excellent,  but  summer  fruits  cannot  be  cultivated ;  the  soil  dries  up 
80  completely  even  in  May  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  plants  to  flower.  In  this 
district  there  are  forests  with  large,  tall-stemmed  trees.  The  supply  of  water 
that  is  collected  in  winter  suffices  to  cover  the  evaporation  during  summer  ^' 

The  greater  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  whether  it  is  derived  from 
rain  or  from  percolating  water  telluric  in  origin,  the  greater  in  general  is 
the  height  of  the  trees  and  the  richer  their  foliage.  However,  the  tallest 
known  trees,  such  as  the  Sequoia  of  California  and  the  Eucalyptus  of 

Australia,  are  not  inliabitants  of  a  specially  moist  soil  ;  here  specific 
characters  are  largely  involved.  With  a  decreasing  supply  of  water  in 
the  soil,  the  height  of  trees  and  the  surface  of  their  foliage  generally 
diminish,  yet  many  lofty  trees  arc  still  found  on  dry  soil,  for  examp  e 
in  tropical  savannahs.  The  driest  districts  possess  only  stunted  trees. 
Tree-growth  is  entirely  prevented  only  by  such  a  degree  of  droHght  as 
excludes  all  kinds  of  plants  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  cryptogams* 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  h)^ophilous 
trees  obviously  increases  with  the  temperature.  In  the  temperate  zones, 
hygppophilous  trees'  thrive  with  a  rainfall  that  in  the  tropics  would  satisfy 
only  xcrophilous  trees.  This  matter  is  considered  more  in  detail  under 
the  special  climatic  headings  dealing  with  the  individual  zones.  Mere 
however  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the  tropics — with  the  obvious 
exception  t>f  the  banks  of  sheets  of  water — hygrophilous  trees  retjuirc  an 
annual  rainfall  of  at  least  i ',o  cm,,  whereas  in  the  cool  regions  of  the  tem- 
perate zones  60  cm.  arc  sufficient.  The  occurrence  of  lofty  xcrophilous 
trees  depends  less  on  the  amount  <^  rain  than  on  specific  characteristics. 

Another  important  factor  in  relation  to  the  growth  is  the  amount  of 
aqueous  ve^our  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which  of  course  it  is  not  the  absolute 
but  the  relative  vapour  tension  that  is  of  significance.  In  this  respect 
trees  are  less  favourably  situated  than  plants  of  less  height,  for  their 
transpiring  surfaces  are  situated  in  higher  and  therefore  drier  and  more 
agitated  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  The  larger  hygrophilous  trees,  when 
in  leaf,  require  an  average  relative  humidit)'  of  about  y^^,  descending 
to  f^o  'f  for  a  few  hours  onh*  during  the  day.  Less  atmospheric  humidity 
suffices  for  xcrophilous  trees,  and  some  species,  even  when  in  leaf,  appear 
able  to  endure  without  injury  a  relative  luunidily  of  30  lasting  for  some 
time. 

As  has  been  explained  in  an  earlier  chapter',  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  relation  to  tree-growth  whether  the  surroundit^  atmospheric 
strata  are  usually  at  rest  or  in  motion,  as  the  wind  causes  a  vast  increase 

in  transpiration.  Dry  wittds  during  frosty  iccathcr  determine  the  polar 
limit  of  tlte  growth  of  trees.   Before  the  final  proof  of  the  fact  was 

'  Wodkof,  I,  p.  343.  '  Trees  hygrophilous  in  the  vegetative  season. 

*  Sec  p.  77. 
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supplied  by  Kililman,  very  hazy  ideas  prevailed  in  gcograpiiical  botany 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  abMtice  of  trees  within  the  arctic  zone.  At  one 
time  it  was  ascribed  to  the  cold,  then  to  the  shortness  of  the  vegetative 
season,  then  to  a  combination  of  both  these  factors,  although  no  character 
founded  on  the  physiology  of  trees  could  in  any  way  support  such  an 
assumption.  That  severe  and  persistent  winter  cold  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  growth  of  trees  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  lowest  d^ree  of 
cold  known  anywhere  occurs  in  the  Siberian  forest  district 

The  significance  of  the  wind  in  relation  to  tree-growth  was  already  recognized 
by  Middendorff,  though  not  on  phynological  grounds,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  work  on  Siberia':  'I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  in 

the  extreme  north  a  favourably  formed  shelter  against  the  wind  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  geographical  latitude  or  altitude  above  sea-level. 
A  shelter  a  few  fathoms  high  favours  trec-growtii  there  umcli  more  than  fifty 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  fathoms  less  of  northern  latitude.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  north  polar  tree-limit  docs  not  form  a 

sharp  line  of  demarcation 


menon  without  entering  into  its  causes: — 

'  If  we  fdlow  the  tree-limit  over  large  tracts  of  countr>'  and  observe  all  the 
different  species  of  trees  appearing  on  them  round  the  North  Pole,  wc  see  that 
they  all  in  like  manner  become  stunted  and  degenerate  into  gnarled  growths 
(Fig.  90):  both  broad- leaved  species  and  conifers  eventually  become  dwarfed* 
into  veterans,  two  feet  or  even  one  foot  in  height'.' 

The  deformities  that  trce  iM i mth  cxi)ericiiccs  near  its  polar  limits 
originate,  as  Kihlman  shows,  troni  desiccation  in  winter,  the  increase  of 
which  in  the  northerly  direction  finally  checks  all  tree-growth 

'On  observing  the  dcvclopnicnt  of  the  juniper,  as  it  appears  in  the  higher 
forest  region  or  in  the  interior  of  the  tundra  (Fig.  91),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tip  of  the  main  axis  regularly  dies  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  a  certain,  somewhat 
variable,  height  above  the  ground.  The  side  branches  however  continue  to  grow 
obliquely  upwards,  or  almost  horizontally,  until  their  tips  also  die  at  the  fixed 

'  See  p.  4a  •  Middcndorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  683.  *  id.  p.  675. 


between  forest  and  treeless 
tundra.  Tree-growth  be- 
comes gradually  reduced 
before  it  entirely  disap- 
pears, as  was  clearly  pomted 
out  by  Middendorff  and 
especially  by  Kihlman. 
Middendorff  gives  a  rough 
description  of  the  pheno- 


luoipems  comniunis.  Tabular  growth.  At  the 
ifanitt  of  treeogrowtb.   After  Kiblmao. 
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fatal  levd.  As  the  juniper  has  absolutely  no  power  of  emitting  suckers  from  its 
roots  or  even  supplementary  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  there  results  a 
low  tabular  little  tree,  whose  dense  umbrella>shaped  crown  attains  a  diameter 

of  3-4  meter?,  and  whose  central  cvliiulrical  stem  at  an  age  of  300-400  years 
may  have  a  diameter  of  more  than  thirty  icntimetcrs.  The  ht  iglu  of  tlie  wliolc 
plant  is,  on  the  average,  about  i  meter,  but  may  occasionally  reach  nearly 
2  meters.  ...  If  the  little  stem,  which  is  in  fftalt  request  as  firewood, 
should  remain  standing  long  enough,  there  comes,  sooner  or  later,  a  moment 
«^n  the  adherence  of  the  roots  to  tlic  soil  can  no  longer  resist  the  increasing 
pressure  upon  the  crown  by  the  wind ;  the  little  tree  falls  over  and  is  obliquely 
held  up  by  the  half  of  its  crown  that  is  now  turned  downwards,  whilst  its 
upper  half  quickly  dies  off  and  disappears  along  the  critical  line. 

'The  line  above  whidi  all  twigs  perish  is  defined  by  the  average  height  of 
the  snow-covering  at  the  commencement  of  the  thaw.  ...  In  April,  1889, 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  living  juniper  branches  reached  close  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  melting  snow,  or  that  at  the  most  they  projected  a  few 
centimeters  above  it.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  juniper  in  Russian 
Lapland  can  withstand  the  winter  only  if  for  several  months  it  is  completely 
covered  with  snow*.  .  .  .  The  birch  also  assumes  the  form  of  tabular  or 
closely  cropped  bushes,  which  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  tundra  landscape, 
in  accordance  with  the  viride  distribution  of  this  tree  bQfond  the  limit  of  forests  V 

Finally,  as  an  extreme  case,  Kihiman  mentions  the  formation  of  mats,  'that 
merely  reach  the  height  of  the  surrounding  felt  of  lichens  or  undershriibs,  but 
which  occasionally  attain  quite  considerable  dimensions  in  the  horizontal  plane. 
.  .  .  The  shallow-rooted  spruce  assumes  this  form  most  successfully  ^Fig.  93); 
along  the  tundra  belt  near  Oriova  I  saw  mat-like  spruces  from  one  to  five 
metera  long,  the  thin  sterile  twigs  of  which  had  crept  about  in  the  felt  of  lichens 
and  evidently  all  sprang  from  one  seedling  plant.  ...  In  all  these  mats  one 
finds  that  the  one-yrar-old  shooh,  in  so  far  as  tficy  piojtct  cUtove  Uu  Itvei  <tf  the 
aurrounding  tufts  0/  moss  and  lidienst  are  dried  up  atui  de/oiiated*.^ 

As  will  bb  idiown  In  a  later  chapter^,  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  the  air  also  determine  the  vertical  limit  of  forest  v^tation. 
It  appears  to  be  advisable  to  group  together  shrubs  and  dwarf-trees  as 

brushwood. 

The  existence  of  brushwood  also  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  soil,  and  the  season  when  the  water  is  renewed  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. The  amount  of  water  necessary  for  the  wcll-bcin;:,'^  of  brush- 
wood is  less  than  that  for  tree-growth  ;  when  it  increases,  trcc-growlh 
appears.  Like  forest,  brushwood  thrives  better  in  damp  than  in  dry 
air,  and  better  in  calm  than  in  agitated  air  ;  in  both  respects,  however, 
it  is  more  accommodating  than  is  tree-vegetation. 

A  good  woodltmd  climate  is,  then,  composed  of  the  folloiving  elements : — 

'  Kihiman,  op.  dt.,  p.  7I.  "  Id.  p.  73. 


'  Id.  p.  68. 


•  In  Part  111,  Sect.  IV. 
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a  warm  v^tative  season,  a  continuously  moist  subsoil,  damp  and  calm 
air  especially  in  winter. 

Immaitriai  far  woodland  is  I — whether  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  sup- 
plied by  rain  or  by  telluric  water,  whether  the  rain  falls  frequently  or 
rarely,  or  whether  the  rain  falls  durinj^  the  period  of  activity  or  of  rest. 
To  the  optimum  of  the  \vo<idland  climate  corresponds  the  hy^^rophilous 
tree,  and  to  the  lower  Ljradcs  of  woodland  climate,  in  di,'scendin<^  order, 
correspond  the  tropophilous  tree,  the  xcrophilous  tree,  and  brushwood. 

Hostile  to  woodland  in  the  hi{>[her  latitudes  is  a  climate  with  dry 
winters,  because,  during  the  winter,  trees  cannot  replace  the  water  lost 
in  transpiration. 

iii.  GRASSLAND  CLIMATE. 

The  demands  that  grassland  makes  on  climate  are  quite  diflferent  from 
those  of  woodland.  As  already  stated,  the  grassy  covering  is  the 
controlling  feature  of  grassland.  Formations  of  perennial  herbs  partially 
or  entirely  devoid  of  grasses  cannot  successfully  contend  ai^ainst  woodland 
growth,  and  arc  found  only  in  deserts,  as  in  the  so-called  Artemesia-steppes, 
possibly  in  most  cases  mingled  with  brushwood. 

Herbaceous  grasses  arc  in  the  main  inhabitants  of  temperate  lands. 
In  the  tropics,  we  find  luxuriant  grassland,  rich  in  grass,  chiefly  on  the 
high  plateaux  that  are  periodically  cool,  for  example  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  and  in  Central  Africa,  and  a  scanty  growth  of  grass  only  where 
the  temperature  during  the  vegetative  season  constantly  exceeds  30*  C. 
in  the  daytime.  It  cannot  be  decided  at  present  why  high  temperatures 
do  not  suit  most  herbaceous  grasses.  During  the  season  of  rest,  the 
highest  temperatures  that  occur  naturally  do  not  injure  the  parched  carpet 
of  c^rass. 

W  hen  coni[)ared  with  woody  plants  and  many  perennial  herbs,  the 
grasses  composing  the  covering  of  grassland  are  sliallotv-roott'd  plants, 
and  therefore  suffer  in  prolonged  drought  during  the  vegetative  season. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  what  disastrous  eflfects  the  dry  vegetative 
season  of  the  year  1893  had  on  grasses  in  contrast  to  woody  plants 
and  deeply  rooted  perennial  herbs,  and  Woeikof  has  also  cited  similar 
observations.  A  climate  in  which  the  dry  and  hot  seasons  are 
synchronous,  like  that  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
is  consequently  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  therefore  also 
to  grassland.  Thus  in  August,  iMS'S.  near  Lisbon  I  saw  the  grass  and 
most  herbaceous  perennials  ciuitc  dried  up,  while  deeply  rootetl  thistles 
were  blossoming  gaily  and  trees  displayed  their  foliage  unim[)aired. 

Moisture  in  t/w  subsoil  has  little  injhicncc  on  the  covering  of  grass; 
only  moisture  in  the  superficial  soil  is  important  to  it.  As  the  latter 
is  soon  lost  owing  to  evaporation  and  filtration,  frequent,  even  if  weak, 
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atmospheric  precipitations  arc  necessary.  During  the  resting  season 
grasses  can  endure  great  drought  without  injury. 

Grasses  do  not  rise  so  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  do 
trees  and  consequently  occupy  damper  atmospheric  strata.  Veiy  dry 
air,  then,  does  them  as  little  injury  during  the  resting  period  as  does 
the  lack  of  rain.  The  lowest  atmospheric  strata  are  also  the  calmest, 
80  that  grasses  suffer  less  than  woody  plants  from  the  drying  action  of 
the  wind.  Winds  that  prevail  during  the  dry  seasons  or  during  the 
winter,  and  that  are  so  injurious  to  trees,  are  devoid  of  significance  in 
relation  to  grasses. 

A  good  grassland  climate  is  then  compost  d  of  f/ie  follo7vittg  elements  : — 
frequent,  even  if  weak,  atmospheric  precipitations  during  the  vegetative 
season,  so  that  the  superficial  soil  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
further  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  during  the  same  period. 

Almost  immaterial  for  grassland  are  the  following  \ — Moisture  in  the 
subsoil  (except  when  the  superficial  soil  has  a  great  power  <^  capillary 
conduction),  dryness  of  the  air  especially  during  resting  periods  (dry 
season,  winter),  and  winds. 

Hostile  to  grasslemd  in  the  higher  latitudes  is  drought  in  the  chief 
v^etative  season  of  grasses  (spring,  early  summer). 

A  U'podland  climate  leads  to  inctory  on  the  part  of  the  woodland,  a 
grassland  cliviate  to  victory  on  the  part  of  the  grassland.  In  transitional 
climates  cdaphic  influences  decide  the  victory.  Strong  deviations  from  a 
woodland  or  grassland  climate  produce  desert. 

That  the  interior  of  continents,  especially  outside  ^e  tropics,  affords 
poorer  tree-vegetation  than  districts  near  the  coast,  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  great  dryness  of  the  air  that  prevails  there  during  certain 
seasons  and  especially  in  wmter.  Middendorff  adduces  evidence  of  the 
unfavourable  influence  of  a  continental  climate: — 

'At  the  same  latitude,  sfTN.,  in  which  at  Yeniseisk  I  plunged  into  the  forests 
of  Siberia,  at  Sitka  conifers  that  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Siberian  ones  as 
to  be  distinguished  from  them  specifically  only  by  specialists,  attain  a  height  of 
160  feet  with  7-10  feet  diameter.  . .  .  From  Yeniseisk  going  northwards,  according  to 
eye-measurements  taken  in  Livland,  one  could  hardly  ascribe  to  the  forests  an 
age  of  more  llian  a  half-ccntury,  certainly  not  a  century'.  .  ,  .  Also  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  frozen  soil,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  in  Southern  Siberia, 
the  species  of  trees  growing  there  attain  no  considerable  dimensions,  never  those 
that  they  or  their  representatives  attain  in  Europe'.  ...  At  least  99X  <tf  all 
apparently  mature  trees  in  the  forest,  even  in  the  favourable  localities  of  Southern 
Siberia,  were  n  >t  more  than  1  foot  to  i|  feet  in  diameter.  Three  or  four  centuries 
appear.  c\cn  in  Southern  Siberia,  to  he  the  cxircnu-  a^c-iiniit  to  which  the  better 
trees  in  the  forest  attain  on  the  average.   The  average  life  of  the  trees  of  a  Siberian 

'  Middendorif,  op.  cit.  p.  631.  '  Id.  p.  632. 
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timber«foreit  I  must  eadmate  much  lower*.  ...  If  we  glance  over  the  restilts 
obtained  in  the  above  paragraphs,  we  cannot  help  expressing  the  c^inion  dial 
an  exlnm§  nontinental  climaie  is  unfavourable  to  htt-growik,  wMek  am  only  aHmn 
U$  maximum  dtvdt^mmt  in  a  $naritmu  cUtua/e*,* 

The  woodland-climate  in  its  various  gradations  and  the  grassland^ 

climate  remain  qualitatively  the  same  in  all  the  zones,  but  differ 
quantitati\  c1>'  from  one  another,  so  that  their  elements  can  be  expressed 

numerically  only  for  each  zone  treated  separately.  The  meteorolofjical 
tables  on  which  the  opinions  here  developed  are  based  are  therefore 
relegated  to  a  later  part  of  this  book^ 


iv.  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLES. 

The  number  of  districts  for  which  really  useful  and  complete  meteoro- 
logical observations,  extending  over  prolonged  periods,  arc  available,  is 
not  yet  onisideraUe.  Yet  in  refemice  to  several  regions,  that  are  well 
characterized  both  as  regards  their  dimate  and  vegetation,  there  are 
already  data  which  are  sufficient  in  both  these  respects  as  a  foundation  for 
general  conclusions.  Meteorologists  do  not  always  take  into  consideration 
all  the  factors  that  concern  the  climatic  knowledge  of  vegetation  ;  though 
this  is  partly  the  fault  of  geographical  botanists,  who  formerly  made 
vcr>'  modest  demands  on  meteorology  owing  to  their  misapprehension 
as  to  the  significance  of  many  climatic  elements. 

A  Table  really  fit  for  use  from  a  phytogeographical  standpoint  should,  in  my 
opinion,  contain  the  following  headings:  — 

LOCALITY  

Longitude  .  .  .;  Latftode  .  .  .;  AlUtode  .  *  Mean  Buonetric  preaure  (only  at  high 
lUltoos)  .... 

Relative 

Rainfall.  humidity. 


Tempentttre. 


Months. 


Mean  Mean  ^  Amount.  Days. 
Min.  Max. 


Sunshine,  j  Strength 
Hours,     of  wind. 


I 


Evapora- 
tion. 


Mean  Mean 
Min.  Max. 

Jan. . 
Feb. 
Mar. 
&c 

Mean  annual  extremes  

The  variations  in  tlic  atmospheric  pressure  carefully  noted  by  meteorolog^ists 
are  devoid  of  significance  to  vegetation.  Of  the  data  regarding  temperature, 
those  of  die  daily  minima  and  maxima  are  the  most  important,  in  hct  quite 
sufficient.  Records  of  the  hours  of  observation  are  hardly  necessary^  since  the 
minima  occur  at  night  and  the  maxima  during  daytime.  The  former  give  us  the 
temperature!^  at  which  the  processes  of  growth  chiefly  occur,  the  maxima  are 
especially  important  as  factors  influencing  transpiration.    The  mean  diurnal 

*  Middendorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  633.  '  Id.  p.  64a  '  See  Part,  III. 
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temperature  w  worthless  in  geographical  botany,  unless  at  least  the  amplitude  of 

th^  4j\]y  variation  is  also  given.  Mean  animal  rxtremcs  are  important  not 
jfj'J';';'l  for  the  stiuly  cjf  formations,  but  sometimes  lor  the  range  of  species;  the 
mean  annual  tcmpcruturc  is  quite  unimportant. 

Data  regarding  the  absolute  rainfall  are  very  useful,  but  not  sufficient  when 
taken  alone.  Much  depends  on  the  fact  whether  the  rain  falls  in  relatively  rare 
but  hr-avy  sliowcrs,  or  in  fr«  <|iirnt  and  light  ones.  Of  this  \vc  arc  informed 
under  the  li«  .idirigs  'Rainfall  in  Days'  I'Kainfall  in  Hours'  would  also  be  useful,  but 
this  is  hanlly  »  v«  r  giv*  n)  .nul  'Hours  of  Sunshine.'  The  last  are  also  among  the 
(actors  influencing  transpiration. 

Among  the  most  important  headings  is '  Relative  Humidity.*  High  atmospheric 
humidity  promotes  growth  and  depresses  transpiration ;  low  humidity  acts  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

To  \vin<ls  fjrcat  importance  is  attaehcd  owing  to  their  desiccating  action.  The 
heading  'Evaporation'  facilitates  direct  conclusions  as  to  the  strength  of  trans* 
piration. 

3.  THE  EDAPHIC  FORMATIONS, 
t.  EDAPIUC  INFLUENCES  IN  GENERAL, 

The  influence  of  diflcrences  in  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil  is  generally  confined,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  the 
liner  diflferentiations  within  the  type  of  v^tation  and  of  flora  which 
the  climate  determines.  This  cdaphic  differentiation  is  often  extremely 
rich,  as  many  species  correspond  so  exactly  to  a  constellation  of  external 
factors,  that  even  slicjht  chanties  in  the  l.ittcr  remove  the  plants  from 
their  occological  optimum  and  consequently  cause  their  downfall  in  the 
struggle  with  their  competitors. 

Stipposc  for  instance  that  we  consider  a  meadow  having  a  somewhat 
uneven  surface.  Many  of  the  predominant  species  especially  among  the 
grasses  are  present  everywhere,  so  that  such  a  meadow  may  be  described 
as  a  single  formation.  Other  species,  on  the  contrary,  appear  confined 
to  quite  definite  kinds  of  soil,  so  that  the  meadow  presents  a  chequered 
appearance.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  two  or  more  allied  species 
have  to  divide  the  soil  between  them.  If,  for  instance,  Primula  officinalis 
and  P.  elatior  are  present,  we  can  from  a  distance  distinguish  by  means 
of  the  dissimilar  tints  of  the  flowers  the  drier  spots  occupied  by  the 
former,  from  the  damper  s[30ts  where  tiie  KitUr  grows.  We  shall  never 
fmd  them  growing  .side  by  side.  In  a  .similar  way,  Ranunculus  bulbosus, 
R.  acris,  and  R.  repcns  frcfiviently  denote  three  grades  of  increasing 
humidity.  On  the  Simplon,  two  species  of  dwarf  Senecio,  S.  incanus 
and  S,  uniflorus,  frequent  the  dry  alpine  meadows,  often  close  together, 
but  never  intermixed.  I  found  the  large-headed  Senecio  uniflorus  only 
in  places  where  the  meadow-soil  extended  in  a  thin  coating  over  stones 
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and  rocks,  whtbt  B.  incanus  exclusively  occupied  spots  where  the  soil 
was  deeper.  The  hybrid  between  the  two  species  was  confined  to  the 
place  between  these  two  habitats. 

Such  a  grouping  is  determined  much  more  rarely  by  chemical  than 
by  physical  differences  in  the  substratum,  since  the  latter  usually  change 
much  more  rapidly  and  are  more  varied  than  the  former. 

Much  more  marked  than  in  the  cases  of  the  above  description  arc  the 
effects  of  the  soil  in  edaphic  formations,  where  the  type  of  vegetation 
is  determined,  not  by  the  climate,  but  by  the  soil,  so  that  it  reiii»lis 
essentially  the  same  in  both  woodland  and  grassland  districts.  Climate 
exercises  merely  a  differentiating  action  in  edaphic  formations,  just  as 
does  the  soil  in  climatic  formations. 

-  The  presence  of  plenty  of  water  in  the  soil,  due  to  the  infiltration  of 
continuous  supplies  of  water,  determines  the  existence  of  certain  edaphic 
formations,  but  it  is  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  substratum  that 

determines  the  existence  of  others.  Chemical  differences  in  the  soil 
have  at  most  merely  a  regulating  or  differentiating  action.  Only  large 
quantities  of  easily  soluble  salts,  especially  common  salt,  or  of  free 
humous  acids  can  efface  the  climatic  character  of  vegetation  and  evoke, 
for  instance,  xerophytic  formations  in  a  hygrophytic  climate. 

ii.  EDAPHIC  lORMAlIONS  DUE  TO  TELLURIC  WATER. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  water  the  soil  remains  constantly  moist,  down 
to  a  considerable  depth;  this  is  the  case  even  in  a  grassland  climate, 
where  the  rain  merely  wets  the  superficial  soil.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  stocked  with  woods  as  far  as  infiltration 
extends.  These  are  often  mere  bush-woods,  but  not  unfrequently  developed 
as  luxuriant  forests  {  fringing  forests)  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best 
forest  climate  (Fig,  93).  Such  edaphic  woodlands  are  evidently  always 
distinguishable  from  climatic  ones  by  their  dependence  on  collections 
of  water,  whether  this  be  superficially  exposed  to  the  air,  or,  as  in  oases, 
gubterranean. 

Stagnant  water  determines  the  origin  of  those  formations  that  are 
termed  swamps^  which  arc  again  subdivided  into  several  groups,  of 
which  the  peat  moors,  and  the  mangroves  of  tropical  coasts,  are  the 
best  characterized.  Swamp- formations  are  but  slightly  affected  by 
atmospheric  precipitations,  and  therefore  exhibit  essentially  the  same 
vegetation  both  in  a  woodland  climate  and  in  a  grassland  climate  :  on 
the  other  hand,  their  two  most  striking  forms,  moor  and  mangrove, 
depend  on  the  supply  of  heat,  the  latter  for  reasons  not  yet  known, 
the  former  because  the  chemical  processes  on  which  the  formation  of 
peat  depends  come  into  play  at  a  low  temperature  only. 
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iii.  OPEN  EDAPHIC  FORMATIONS. 

In  many  places  the  physical  texture  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  does 
not  permit  the  existence  of  clcsed  formations.  A  feature  that  in  deserts 
is  due  to  climate,  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
soil  is  occupied  by  those  plants  that  arc  able  to  establish  themselves 
on  it  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  conditions.  There  are  but  few  of 
such  plants,  however,  and  the  formation  remains  open  throughout,  so 
that  there  is  still  space  left  for  many  plants,  and  accordingl}-  there  is  no 
struggle  between  competitors.  Whatever  the  climate  may  be,  sudi 
places,  possess  the  character  neither  of  woodland  nor  of  grasdand,  but 
produce  a  confused  mixture  of  woody  and  herbaceous  plants  that  are 
quite  independent  of  one  another. 

'  To  the  open  formations  of  the  kind  just  described  belong,  in  the  Arst 
place,  those  of  rock-plants.  Naked  reck,  after  coolin;^^  down  from  a 
molten  condition,  or  after  separation  from  a  lari^er  mass  of  rock, 
remain^  hare  of  vcL^otation  for  a  lon^^cr  f)r  shorter  period.  Sooner  or 
later,  scjuncr  in  a  damp  climate  than  in  a  dry  one,  plants  appear  on  its 
surface,  at  first  small  Algae  and  lichens  later  on,  and  after  these  most 
accommodating  plants  have  produced  a  little  humus,  mosses  and  higher 
plants.  The  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  rocks  or  stones  may  be  termed 
that  of  Utkophytes.  Crevices  in  rocks,  in  which  more  finely  grained 
components  and  more  water  accumulate  than  on  the  surface,  produce 
a  somewhat  more  copious  vegetation,  that  of  the  chasmophytcs.  A 
formation  of  plants  on  rock  consists  cither  of  lithoph>  tes  only,  especially 
if  the  rock  is  free  from  cracks,  or  of  lithophytes  and  chasmophytcs. 

Lithophytes  are  low.  flat.  sprcadin<:j  plants,  the  superficial  development 
of  which  is  sometimes  determined  chiefly  hy  the  roots,  sometimes  by  the 
shoots,  which  by  the  help  of  small  roots  —  or  in  thalloi)hytes  b\-  rhi/oids 
• — become  attached  to  the  hard  sub.>>tratum.  Mosses  and  phanerogams 
frequently  assume  the  form  of  cushions.  Chasmc^hytes,  as  opposed  to 
lithophytes,  are  long  straggling  plants,  since  their  substratum  often  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice  at  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth  and 
therefore  from  the  light  Hence,  many  chasmophytes  possess  extremdy 
long  rhizomes  and  roots,  yet  such  extreme  forms  are  less  frequent  in 
rocky  crevices  than  am  i  ^  gravels,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  dis- 
integration of  rocks  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies,  and  which 
usually  form  lari^e  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the  masses  of  rock  from  which 
they  have  fallen,  f)r  create  the  mfiraines  alont;  the  cmirse  of  glaciers. 
On  these  gravels  litho[)hylcs  arc  miicli  less  frequent  than  chasmophytes, 
and  the  chasmophytcs  exhibit  the  irctjucntly  extraordinary  growth  in 
length  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 

Some  of  the  fragments  of  rock  come  down  to  the  water-courses, 
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where  mutual  attrition  reduces  them,  partly  to  pebbles,  partly  to  sand, 
and  where  the  weathered  felspars  are  ground  into  finely  grained  earthy 
clay.  A  change  in  the  water-level  leads  to  deposits  in  river-beds  and 
along  their  banks  of  masses  of  pebble,  sand,  and  clay,  which  arc  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less,  frequently,  or  only  exceptionally,  covered 
again  by  the  water.  Such  deposits  bear  an  open  vegetation,  which  is 
in  some  cases  more  transitory,  in  others  more  lasting,  and  the  species 
growing  on  them  are  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  such  habitats 
(Figs.  94-96). 


Fig.  94.  Stony  tracts  in  the  bed  of  Craigicburn  river,  near  its  opening  into  I^kc  I'carson,  in  the 
forest  region  of  the  Southern  Island  of  New  Zealand,  600  meters  abo\  e  the  sea.  Ozwthatnu*  deprcssuj. 
Hook,  f.,  and  Kpilobinm  melanoaiulon,  Hook.  f.    From  a  photograph  by  Cockayne. 

The  fragments  of  the  rock  finally  reach  the  sea  along  the  water-courses. 
If  the  sea-shores  are  flat,  sand,  clay,  and  small  pebbles  arc  thrown  up 
by  the  action  of  stormy  waves  on  the  land  to  distances  more  or  less 
above  the  usual  high  tide-mark,  and  their  deposits,  if  neither  too  much 
turned  over  by  the  wind  nor  carried  back  into  the  sea,  within  a  few 
months  bear  some  vegetation.  If  this  can  maintain  itself,  these  new 
deposits  become  gradually  fi.xed  and  definitely  imited  to  the  land. 

Of  the  sea-shore  deposits,  sand  is  the  most  extensively  developed,  as 
the  wind  carries  it  further  inland  than  clay  and  pebbles,  and  frequently 
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heaps  it  up  into  dittus  (Fig.  97).  The  formations  of  the  sandy  sea- 
shore and  of  dunes  serve  as  excellent  examples  of  the  vegetation  of 
psammophytesy  which  arc  specially  well  developed  in  such  spots.  These 
sandy  strips  of  coast  are  usually  subdivided  into  three  zones — the  forcs/iorc, 
between  the  ordinary  high  tide-mark  and  low  tide-mark,  the  flat  viid-shorc, 
above  the  ordinary  high  tide-mark,  and  the  dunes,  which  are  heaped  up 
like  hills  between  the  shore  and  the  mainland. 

Dunes  are  not  always  present.  The  sandy  coast  frequently  rises  quite 
gradually,  without  any  sharp  separating  line,  into  woodland  or  grassland,  or  the 


Flc.  95.  Grand  Caflon  of  Colorado,  Arizona.  Stony  river-bed.    In  the  b.ickground  arc  the  deserts 
that  correspond  to  the  climate.    From  a  photograph. 

mainland  rises  abruptly  beyond  the  flat  shore,  without  assuming  the  character  of 
dunes.  Such  is  the  case  either  when  the  stretch  of  coast  is  relatively  calm  or 
where  the  sand  is  cither  coarse-grained  or  largely  mixed' with  pebbles  and  there- 
fore heavier  for  transport  by  the  wind. 

The  following  description  of  the  vegetation  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  of 
Java  can  be  taken  generally  as  representative  of  the  conditions  of  vegeta- 
tion in  such  habitats:  — 

The  southern  coast  of  Java  is  in  parts  covered  with  tracts  of  dunes 
*te  similar  to  those  which,  for  instance,  arc  so  extensive  along  the 
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North  Sea.  Behind  the  sandy  shore,  here  rich  in  lime,  there  rises  first 
a  range  of  dunes  poor  in  plants,  behind  which  there  are  dunes  that  arc 
better  clad  and  which  serve  as  a  transition  to  the  mainland.  Only  the 
flat  shore  and  the  dunes  lying  nearest  the  sea  exhibit  in  their  vegetation 
the  characteristic  influence  of  the  habitat.  Difficulty  in  fixing  themselves 
to  the  loose  substratum,  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  a 
struggle  against  the  sea-wind,  the  use  of  the  wind  for  the  transport  of 
fruits  on  the  smooth  sandy  surface,  all  these  may  at  once  be  inferred 
from  the  remarkable  forms  that  occur. 


Fig.  96.  Nehrtiska.  Sandy  deposits  with  open  mixed  formation  of  plants  in  a  river-bed.  In  the 
background,  grassland  formation  (prairie  corresponding  to  the  climate,  and  bare  rocks.  I'botograph 
from  the  Geological  Department  of  Nebraska  University. 


Adaptations  in  relation  to  such  conditions  are  combined  in  the 
clearest  manner  in  Spinifcv  squarrosus,  a  rigid  bluish  grass,  with  large 
globular  inflorescences  and  infructescenccs which  latter  appear  to  be 
composed  of  long  radially  arranged  needles,  the  very  long  bracts. 
Frequently  Spinifex  alone  covers  the  outermost  dunes  bounding  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  numerous  apparently  independent  tufts  ;  a  closer  inspection 
shows  that,  in  many  cases,  even  widely  separated  tufts  are  united  by 
stolons  more  or  less  imbedded  in  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from  that 

*  Sec  Fig.  369  for  an  illustration  of  the  quite  similar  infract escence  of  Spinifex 
hirsutus. 
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of  a  quill  to  that  of  a  finger,  and  producing  roots  and  tufts  of  leaves 
at  their  nodes.  The  tufts,  like  our  sand-grasses,  owe  their  pallor  to 
a  coating  of  wax. 

The  advantages  due  to  this  mode  of  growth  in  such  habitats  are 
obvious.  The  creeping  shoots,  firmly  anchored  by  numerous  deeply 
penetrating  roots,  offer  a  much  better  resistance  to  the  wind,  and  incur 
much  less  danger  of  being  torn  out  of  the  loose  shifting  substratum 
than  do  erect  plants.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  many  other 
littoral  plants  adopt  a  mode  of  life  similar  to  that  of  Spinifex,  such  as 


J'lC.  97.  Sand-dunes  near  New  Brighton  on  the  east  coa>t  of  the  SouUi  lalami  of  New  Zealand, 
with  Scirpus  frundosus,  llaiiks  cl  Soland.    From  a.  photograph  by  Cuckaync. 


Remirca  maritima,  which  is  almost  ubiquitous  in  the  tropics,  and  the 
still  commoner  and  more  widely  distributed  Ipomoea  I'es-caprac  (I.  biloba), 
the  extremely  long  and  distantly  rooted  creeping  shoots  of  which  cover 
and  fix  the  sand  with  a  narrow-meshed  net,  and  also  the  species  of 
Canavalia  that  physiognomically  resemble  Ipomoea  Pes-caprae.  In  the 
north  temperate  zone,  the  sea  marram  (Ammophila  arundinaceaj  fixes  the 
loose  sand  of  the  dunes  by  means  of  its  extremely  long  and  richly  subdivided 
rhizomes,  and  so  do  some  other  grasses,  such  as  Elymus  arcnarius  and 
ropyron  junceum.  All  these  plants  have  the  important  faculty  of 
n  growing  out  of  the  sand,  after  having  been  covered  by  it. 
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In  many  other  respects  also,  Spinifex  squarrosus  exhibits  a  close 
connexion  between  structure  and  mode  of  life,  for  example  in  its  leaves, 
the  waxy  coating  and  structure  of  which  express  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  water  on  the  high  permeable  and  salty  dunes.  Its  spherical 
infructescence,  however,  formed  of  stiff  bristles  and  nearly  as  big  as 
one's  head,  claims  special  attention.  When  it  is  ripe,  it  breaks  off  from 
its  dry  stalk  and  becomes  the  sport  of  the  wind.  Rolling  and  dancing, 
it  is  hurried  along  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sand  and  allows  its  fruits 
to  drop.    The  bristles  are  gradually  worn  away,  and  the  infructescence, 


FiC.  98.  Shor«  of  Garden  Island,  Lnkc  of  (he  Woods,  Minnesota.  Salix  fluviatilis  prcOomiDant. 
Besides  (bis,  Capnoi<les  micrnnthum,  Chcnopodium  album,  Polygonum  ramosissimuin,  and  other 
plants.    From  a  photograph  by  MacMillan. 

now  become  cumbersome,  is  buried  in  the  sand  with  the  rest  of  the 
fruits. 

Spinifex  squarrosus,  as  regards  its  mode  of  growth,  belongs  to  a  very 
widespread  type.  A  peculiar  type,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  by 
the  species  of  Pandanus  on  the  sandy  sea-shores,  which  become  firmly 
anchored  in  the  shifting  sand  by  prop-roots  that  grow  down  from  the 
branches  (Fig.  122). 

In  many  plants  living  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  at  all  events  particularly 
in  those  that  occupy  sheltered  spots,  such  obvious  adaptations  do  not 
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occur.  Yet  compared  with  other  plants  they  have  always  an  extra- 
ordinarily deep  and  extensive  root-system. 

Sandy  shore-formations,  similar  to  those  by  the  sea,  are  also  found 
by  many  saline  or  fresh-water  inland  lakrs ;  but  there  the  dunes  are 
usually  less  pronounced  in  character,  owing  to  the  reduced  strength  of 
the  wind  and  the  smaller  amount  of  sand.  The  formations  in  question 
have  been  described  in  much  detail  and  in  a  very  instructive  manner 
by  Conway  MacMillan,  as  they  occur  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 


Fig.  99.  Dunes  un  the  lie  aux  S.iblcs,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minnesota.  Populus  tremnloitks, 
Juniperus  communis,  and  I'ninus  puniila  in  the  foreground  and  to  the  left;  Elynnis  canadensis  and 
Artemisia  in  the  background.  On  the  tup  of  the  dune,  stuitlcd  little  trees  of  Cellis  occidenlalis  and 
C'erasus  I  cnnsylvanica.    From  a  photograph  by  MacMillan. 


a  moderate-sized  lake  (about  1,500  square  miles  in  area)  situate  between 
Minnesota  and  Canada.  The  banks  are  partly  rocky,  partly  loamy, 
partly  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  humus.  Fig.  98  shows  the  sandy 
flat  shore,  with  a  vegetation  consisting  chiefly  of  willows.  Fig.  99  shows 
low  dunes  grown  over  with  various  grasses  and  siirubs. 

Obviously  the  sandy  shore  of  frcsh-watcr  lakes  difl"crs  from  that  of  the 
seaside,  owing  to  its  poverty  in  salt,  and  confers  a  xerophilous  character 
only  on  the  vegetation  of  the  higher  dunes. 
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iv.  TRANSITION  FROM  EDAPHIC  INTO  CUMATIC  FORMATIONS. 

Between  the  bare  hard  rock  and  the  fuiely  q;rained  soil  that  finally 
results  from  it,  for  the  possession  of  which  there  is  a  struggle  between 
Diroodlaad  and  grassland,  there  is,  according  to  what  has  been  said 
above,  a  series  of  open  transitioiial  formations,  which  possess  the  character 
neither  of  woodland  nor  of  grassland,  and  wdiich  assume  nearly  the  same 
appearance  even  in  dissimilar  dimates,  and  owe  their  individuality  chiefly 
to  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil.  The  transformation  of  these 
transitional  formations  into  the  definite  ones  of  woodland  and  grassland 
is  continually  proceeding  under  our  eyes,  but  so  slowly  that  we  can 
observe  only  a  part  of  the  process  directly,  and  can  form  an  estimate 
of  their  sequence  only  by  comparing  their  condition  at  different  ages. 
In  spite  of  the  highly  interesting  nature  of  the  development  of  formations 
very  slight  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

An  excellent  piece  of  work  in  this  respect  is  Treub's  description  of 
the  vegetoHm  at  KraktOaa  three  years  after  the  well-known  eruption, 
which  covered  the  whole  island  with  a  hot  deposit  of  pumice  and 
ashes. 

As  has  been  already  stated the  vegetation  of  Krakatoa  at  the  time  of 
Treub's  visit  consisted  chiefly  of  ferns  (eleven  species),  whilst  phanerogams 
appeared  only  isolated  and  almost  exclusively  on  the  sea-shore.  Ferns 

thus  form  the  earliest  vegetation  on  volcanic  islands— or  rather  only 
the  earliest  macroscopic  vegetation.  They  are  preceded  by  a  microscopic 
vegetation  of  Cyanopliyccac,  which  cover  in  a  ihiii  film  the  whole  surface 
of  asJi  and  pumice,  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  development  of  ferns. 

By  the  advice  of  my  honoured  friend  Treub,  I  visited  the  volcano  Gunong 
Guntur  in  West  Java,  which,  by  the  eruption  of  1843,  had  been  covered 
down  to  its  base  with  large  hot  heaps  of  detritus Naturally  I  found 
the  vegetation  there  in  a  lar  more  developed  stage  than  Treub  did  in 
Krakatoa,  yet  it  was  still  quite  open  and  on  the  whole  veiy  poor.  There 
were  absolutely  no  trees,  but  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  of  very 
various  species  were  present  (Fig.  100).  As  in  Krakatoa,  ferns  were 
fairly  numerous  both  in  species  and  individuals,  without  however  forming 
the  main  mass  of  the  vegetation.  The  most  essential  part  was  played 
by  plants  that  grew  as  epiijh\  U-s  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  namely 
many  orchids,  as  well  as  several  ferns  and  the  shrubby  Rhododendron 
javanicum,  which  found  suitable  conditions  here,  such  as  a  hard  substratum, 
damp  air,  and  rich  illumination,  and  whicli  could  thus,  undisturbed  by 
competitors,  take  possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  also  interesting  to  find 
numerous  specimens  of  a  Nepenthes,  the  pitchers  of  which  held  such 

*  Page  80b  '  See  Junghuim,  op.  dt.,  VoL  II,  p.  392. 
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a  quantity  of  water  and  insects  that  the  occurrence  of  this  luxuriant 
and  not  remarkably  xerophilous  plant  on  such  a  soil  did  not  appear 
wonderful. 

As  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  sandy  and  loamy  plain  of  the 
Camargue,  which  is  35,000  acres  in  extent  and  lies  in  the  Rhone  delta, 
Flahault  and  Combres  have  described  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  bare 
soil  within  reach  of  storm-tides  first  into  open,  and  later  into  closed 
formations.    They  show  that  if  a  flat  shorcland  tract  is  withdrawn  for 


Fig.  100.  Karlicst  vcgclalion  on  a  new  volcanic  soil  (pumice,  ashes,  Sec  )  in  West  Java. 

l-rom  a  phototjraph. 

a  long  time  from  the  influence  of  the  waves,  the  earliest  vegetation  it 
produces  is  composed  of  tufts  of  Salicornia  macrostachya  growing  widely 
apart  (Fig.  101).  A  shoreland  thus  colonized  is  frequently  flooded  by 
winter  storms  and  again  deprived  of  all  vegetation  ;  occasionally,  however, 
the  first  .settlers  become  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  collect  among 
and  on  their  bushy  branches  a  quantity  of  sand,  small  indeed,  but 
sufficient  to  render  possible  the  appearance  of  some  new  plants,  such  as 
Salicornia  sarmentosa,  ^Xtriplex  porlulacoides,  and  Dactylis  sarmentosa. 
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Sand,  and  gradually  humus,  accumulates  round  these  groups  of  plants, 
so  that  in  time  they  form  the  centre  of  little  sandy  hillocks,  termed 
'touradons/  only  about  a  decimeter  high. 

The  touradons,  thanks  to  the  matting  of  the  roots  and  stolons,  already 
possess  considerable  powers  of  resistance  and  can  withstand  even  the 
winter  floods.  Every  year  they  increase  in  breadth,  so  that  after  a  few 
years  they  attain  a  diameter  of  one  to  two  meters  and  already  support 
about  twenty  species  of  halophytcs,  among  others  Inula  crithmoidcs,  species 
of  J  uncus,  Statice,  Plantago,  and  several  grasses.     Slowly,  continually 


FiC.  loi.  From  the  Camarguc.    Horizontal  sandy  flats  liable  to  be  flooded  by  storm-tides,  with  the 
earliest  \'egetation  of  Salicornia  macrostachya.    After  Fhhnult  and  Combres. 

Struggling  against  the  floods,  the  touradons  gradually  raise  the  soil, 
whilst  the  rain  continually  sweetens  them  and  renders  them  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  non-halophytcs. 

The  dunes  in  the  Camargue  are  also  very  instructive.  In  some  parts 
of  the  coast  they  form  parallel  ridges  sei)arated,  valley-like,  by  the 
originally  flooded  tract  with  its  touradons.  Their  vegetation  constantly 
increases  inland-  Evidently  there  was  once  a  general  upheaval  of  the 
ground ;  and  dunes  as  well  as  touradons  have  remained  as  geological 
survivals.  The  succession  of  the  dunes  exhibits  all  intermediate  stages, 
from  the  commencement  of  vegetation  on  the  outermost  dunes  toi 
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closed  formations  of  the  innermost,  where  the  psammophytic  character 
is  only  weakly  exhibited. 

The  vegetation  of  the  outermost  dunes  is  scanty,  but  highly  character- 
istic. There  are  found  various  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes,  besides  a  few 
other  plants  with  long  creeping  rhizomes,  taking  root  at  the  nodes,  for 
example  Juncus  maritimus,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  Scirpus  Holoschoenus, 
species  of  Agropyron,  Ephedra  distachya,  Eryngium  maritimum  ;  also 
species  of  plants  with  extremely  deep  rhizomes  and  roots,  for  example 
Ammophila  anmdinacca,  Echinophora  spinosa,  Clematis  Flammula.  Most 
of  the  species  have  a  halophilous  as  well  as  a  psammophilous  character. 


Fig.  lOJ.  Fiom  the  Camarf;ue.  I'orest  of  Pinus  Finca  with  Junip«rus  jihoenicca  and  other 
plants  as  anderwood.  The  depression  in  the  centre  is  chiefly  clad  by  psammophilous  grasses.  After 
r  lahault  and  Cotnbrcs. 

On  the  oldest  dunes,  but  also  on  flatter  elevations  ('radeaux')  coeval 
in  origin,  the  cdaphic  influences  are  much  reduced.  Trees  and  tall  shrubs 
appear,  and  most  of  the  species  there  are  the  same  as  occur  far  from 
the  sea  and  on  various  kinds  of  soil.  Yet  the  absence  of  several  species 
common  elsewhere  shows  that  the  soil  is  relatively  new.  Fig.  io2 
presents  a  picture  from  the  older  dunes.  The  higher  places  are  occupied 
by  a  pincwood  the  rich  underwood  of  which  is  chiefly  formed  by  Juniperus 
phoenicea,  but  by  other  characteristic  Mediterranean  shrubs  as  well,  such 
as  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Phillyrca  angustifolia,  Cistus  salvifolius.  The 
lower  sites  bear  chiefly  psammophilous  grasses. 
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4.  LIFE  OF  THE  PLANT-COMMUNE  IN  THE 

FORMATIONS. 

The  various  plants  composing  a  fomiation  indubitably  stand  in  the 
most  manifold  relations  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  animals — ^worms, 

insects,  birds — that  inhabit  the  formation.  The  question  regarding  the 
nature  and  mode  of  action  of  these  relations  promises  to  yield  most 
important  conclusions  bearint^^  on  the  oecological  explanation  of  the 
formations,  but  has  hitherto  been  but  rarely  approached,  and  then  only 
in  individual  cases The  floristic  branch  of  geographical  botany,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  indirectly  yielded  valuable  material  by  the  compilation 
of  Ittts  of  species  that  are  oonstandy  found  growing  together.  Thus, 
according  to  Flahault,  there  are  always  found  accompanying  Quercus 
Ilex  in  France^  thirteen  other  species  of  plants,  amongst  them  Cistus 
monspeliensis,  Lavandula  latifolia,  Thymus  vulgaris ;  whilst  Fagus  sylvatica 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  following  amongst  other  species:  Vaccinium 
Myrtillus,  Rubus  Idaeus,  Oxalis  Acetosclla.  Mercurialis  perennis.  Hock 
has  drawn  up  such  lists  for  several  German  formations.  Naturally  they  do 
not  hold  good  for  all  regions  nor  for  all  kinds  of  soil,  as  to  each  agglomera- 
tion of  external  factors  there  must  correspond  a  definite  grouping. 
This  fact  obviously  does  not  take  from  the  value  of  such  compilations, 
at  least  if  they  are  accompanied  1^  a<Xttrate  data  regarding  climate 
and  soil. 

To  the  same  cat^ory  of  questions  belongs  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  social  growth  of  some  species  and  the  invariably  isolated  appearance 

of  others.  It  appears,  however,  superfluous  to  inquire  more  closely  into 
the  hypotheses  that  have  been  put  forward  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
for  they  have  as  yet  no  solid  foundations,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
tropical  formations  which  will  be  discussed  further  on^ 

^  Sdiimper»  op>  dt 

*  See  upon  this  qiicstion  de  Candolle,  op^  ciu;  Wanning,  op.  dt.  p.  106;  espedally 
Brandis,  op.  cit. 
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Resemblances  saprophytes.  Or^ns  of  absorption :  haastoria.  Occurrence  in  families 
of  plants.    Geographical  distribution. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Dispersed  among  the  plants  that  occupy  the  ground  and  are  eisentially 

responsible  for  the  building  up  of  the  formations,  there  are  almost  always 
found  other  plants  of  quite  diflerent  modes  of  life,  which  appear  indis- 
criminately as  accessory  components  of  the  most  diverse  formations  without 

ever  grouping  themselves  into  one  of  their  own.  In  fact  they  are  unable  to 
do  so,  for  they  depend  on  other  i>lants  for  their  existence.  Each  of  these 
groups  of  {)lants  has,  in  accordance  with  its  mode  of  life,  characteristic  traits 
which  inu}  undergo  many  modifications  with  any  change  in  the  environment, 
but  which  always  remain  unchanged  in  their  leading  features.  Such  oeco- 
logical  groups  are  termed  guilds^.  They  are  four  in  number — tianest 
tp^hytiSt  st^i^hyUSi  parasites. 

The  transition  between  the  plants  that  produce  formations  and  the  plants 
that  form  guilds  is  supplied  by  the  lithophytes  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  which  range  themselves  into  formations  of  their  own, but  also  occur 
as  subsidiary  components  on  scattered  rocks  and  stones  in  the  midst  of 
other  formations.  Lithophytes  in  particular  show  intimate  relations  with 
epipli)  tes,  and  many  plants  thrive  as  well  on  the  surface  of  rocks  as  on  the 
bark  of  trees. 

1.  LIANES -. 

Whilst  formerly  only  climbini;  wood\-  plants  were  termed  lianes.  H. 
Schcnck  includes  under  this  term  all  plants  that  take  root  in  the  ground 
and,  being  furnished  with  long  stems  having  long  internodes,  make  use  of 
other  plants  as  supports  in  order  to  raise  their  foliage  and  flowers  from  the 

*  Schimper,  op.  cil.,  p.  6.  *  H.  Schenck,  I  and  11. 
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ground  and  bring  them  into  a  favourable  situation  as  regards  light.  They 
include  woody  plants  with  evei^reen  leaves  as  well  as  deciduous  climbing 
shrubs,  also  forms  with  herb«iccou.s  stems  that  exist  for  one  vegetative 
season  only,  (M' are  perennial  in  their  subterranean  organs'.    Tiiat  lianes 

climb  upon  and  around  other  plants  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that,  in  nature, 
the  plant  kingdom  alone  j^  ovides  objects  lia\  in;^^  the  necessary  ff)riii  as 
supports  :  it  is  the  form  alone  that  is  of  importance  and  not  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  support,  for.  as  culli\ated  plants  show,  the  support  ma\'  be 
composed  of  the  most  miscellaneous  materials.  Certain  forms  of  lianes  do 
occur  naturally  as' fockoclimbers,  but  the  number  of  these  is  relativel>  small. 

Lianes  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups,  according  to  their  mode  of 
climbing ;  th^  are,  scrambiers,  root-climbers^  twiners^  tendril-climbers* 

Scramblers. 

The  inajorit)  of  scramblers  are  shrubs  distinguishable  in  the  simplest 
cases,  from  other  shrubs  only  by  their  long  straggling  branches,  which 
support  themselves  on  otiicr  branches  without  fastening  in  any  active 
manner.  The  climbing  of  these  plants  is  often  assisted  by  prickles  or 
thorns,  without  our  being  able  to  regard  the  latter  as  adaptations  to  a 
climbing  mode  of  life,  for  example  in  roses  and  brambles.  Whilst  the 
majority  of  scramblers  represent  the  lowest  degree  of  liane,  there  are 
among  them  forms  with  very  complete,  even  if  passive,  contrivances,  for 
example  the  palm^lianes  of  the  tropical  forests.  These  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

Root-climbers. 

These  form  a  small  grou[).  the  representatives  of  which  grow  upwards 
by  means  of  subaerial  roots  fixed  to  the  support.  Such  fixing  roots  are 
short  and  thin  as  in  ivy,  or  they  may  attain  the  thickness  of  a  quill  with 
a  length  of  2-3  decimeters  and  wind  like  hoops  round  cylindrical  supports. 
Such  vigorous  development  of  fixing-roots  is  exhibited  only  by  tropical 
forms  like  Vanilla  and  many  Araceae,  such  as  Monstera  and  Philodendron. 

Twiners. 

In  twining  plants  the  axes  grow  spirally  around  slender  supports  in  virtue 
of  their  unilateral  transverse  gcotropism,  which  later  on  passes  over  into 
negative  gcotropism.  To  this  group  belong  a  number  of  well-known 
herbaceous  climbers,  such  as  hop,  kidney-bean,  bindweed,  also  many  woody 
lianes,  for  example,  honeysuckle,  the  widely  cultivated  Wistaria  chinensis, 
and  species  of  Arlstolochia. 

Tendril'dimbers. 

This  group  is  richest  in  forms.  Climbing  is  rendered  po|^||i(B.4mongst 
them  by  the  possession  of  irritable  organs^  which,  when^^*  ^^^^ 

*  H.  Schenck,  I,  p.  a. 
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a  support,  curl  round  it.  Morphologically  the  tendrils  are  cither  leaves  or 
axes.    Oecologically  they  are  very  varied,  so  that,  following  H.  Schcnck, 

\vc  may  arrange  tendril- 
■y\  climbers,  in  the  widest 

sense,  into  six  groups 
according  to  thdr  modes 
of  dimbing : — 

In  leaf-elimtirs  a  part, 
petiole  or  blade,  of  the 
otherwise  unmodified  leaf 
is  endowed  with  the  ne- 
cessary irritability.  For 
instance,  Clematis  Vi- 
talba  is  a  petiole-climber, 
Fumaria  officinalis  in  its 
varieties  Wirtgenii  and 
vulgaris  a  leaf  -  blade 
climber;  Flagellaria  in- 
dica,  a  monocotyledon- 
ous  plant  common  in  the 
tropics  of  the  (  Md  World, 
is  a  leaf-tip  climber. 


Fio.  103.  Secaridaca  Sellowiana,  Klotadi.  Lateial  shoot 
acting  as  a  tendrfl.  IVo^Ufdte  of  natnal  After  R. 

Schcndc. 


Fig.  104.  Dalberpia  vnriabilis,  Vog.  OM 
and  consi<lerably  ihickciit'!  twining  litancli 
Two- thirds  of  natural  size.   Alter  H.  Scbeock. 


KiG.  105.  Strychnos  triplinervia,  MarU  Some- 
what  old  lignified  and  thidcened  climbing 
hooks. 


In  leaf-tendril  climbers^  the  leaf,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  diflferentiated  as  a 
filamentous  organ  functioning  as  a  tendril  only.  We  see  this  in  the  pea 
and  other  Vicieae,  Cucurbitaccae,  and  many  other  plants. 
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The  group  of  branch-climbers  ^,  like  that  of  ieaf-clinibcrs,  represents 
phylogenetically  a  low  d^ree  of  liane.  The  climbing  branches  in  the 
least  adapted  cases  differ  from  ordinary  branches  by  their  tnitabitity 
only,  and  are  provided  with  lateral  shoots  and  leaves  (Figs.  103,  104). 
Branch-dimbers  are  confined  to 
the  tropics  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gions.  Examples  occur  among 
the  Polygalaceae,  Papilionaceae, 
Mimosaccae,  Connaraceae,  and 
other  families. 

The  two  following  groups 
are  also  tropical  and  their  re- 
presentatives arc  not  generally 
known. 

The  climbing  organs  fAkook' 
climbers*  are  metamorphosed 
thorns  or  flower-stalks,  which, 
after  embracing  the  siipi)ort, 
become  considerably  thickened. 
Examples  are  found  in  many 
Anonaccac,  Loganincc.ic,  Di- 
pterocarpaccac,  Rubiaceae, and 
elsewhere  (Fig.  10-,). 

The  watch-spring  climbers'^ 
have  thin,  spirally  coiled,  bare 
climbing  organs,  which,  owing 
to  the  stimulus  of  contact, 
become  thicker  and  harder. 
They  are  found  in  several 
Rbamnaceae  and  Sapindaceae 
(Figs.  106,  107). 

Ihe  most  comnrclH'iisi\-c 
group  of  plants  endowed  with 
axial  climbing  organs  is  that  of 
stem  -  tendril  ilinibtrs,X.\\c  cVnwh- 
ing  organs  of  which  often  closely 
agree  in  their  external  features, 
as  well  as  in  physiological  characters,  with  leaf-tendril  climbers;  but  their 
axial  nature  is  often  betrayed  externally  not  only  by  their  position  but  also 
by  the  presence  of  rudimentary  leaves,  as  in  the  vine.  The  group  includes 
many  species,  for  example  in  the  families  of  the  Vitaceae  and  Passifloraceae. 

'  This  and  the  folluwiii-  gruups  were  first  separated  and  described  by  Fritz  Mtiller. 
*  Investigated  by  Treub.  '  Investigated  fin»t  by  H.  Schenck. 

O  2 


l-ic.  1043.  Ikuhiuia  sp.  at  iilumciiau.  Twi^;  with 
w  .uv.h-spring  teodrili.  Two-thiidi  of  natoral  me.  After 
11.  i>cbeock. 
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The  stem  of  a  liane  is  always  constructed  upon  the  same  oecological 
principle ;  its  wood  is  not  compact  and  unbroken  as  in  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
but  fissured  In  various  ways  or  even  subdivided  into  isolated  strands. 
Hence  various  anomalies  result,  such  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  108-1 10. 
A  more  detailed  account  cannot  be  given  here 

Ltanes  are  further  characterised  by  the  great  length  and  width  of  their 


Fiu.  107.    Goiianu  nrticaefoUa,   Reia*.  Fio.  100.  Transvene  sectioo  of 

\V«teh-sprii)e  tendrils.  Two-thiid«  of  natural  slem  of  Dalccbamida  fidfoliA,  Lamk. 

sbe.   After  H.  Sebeodc  Naloralsise.  After  H.  Sdiadc. 


conducting  tubes,  wood-vessels  as  well  as  sieve-tubes,  by  means  of  which 
the  conveyance  along  the  frequently  extremely  long  stem  of  non-elaborated 
sap  and  of  proteids  respectively  is  facilitated. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Lianes. 

Lianes  thrive  in  nearly  all  climates ;  they  are  absent  only  in  the  polar  area 
and  in  the  alpine  r^ons  of  high  mountains,  where  certain  climatic  factors 

'  They  have  been  described  in  detail  and  beautifully  fi-mcd  by  H.  S.  hcnck,  II. 
A  short  account  ol  them  is  given  in  StrasbuiKer  s  Text-boofc  of  Botany,  Eng.  ed., 
London,  ib6S,  p.  137. 
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Fig.  1 10.  Transverse  section  of  stem  of  Sccuriciaca 
lanoeobta,  St>HII.  Nttnnil  die.   After  H.  Sehcnck. 


are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  long  axes'.  The  guild  therefore 
inhabits  an  enormous  area,  although  it  is  very  unequally  distributed.  In 
by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  lianes  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  of 
a  few  neighbouring^  lands  with 
a  tropical  climate,  sudi  as 
Southern  Brazil  and  South 
Florida.  According  to  an 
estimate,  which  H.  Schenck 
considers  as  probably  too  low, 
about  ten-elcvcnths  or  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  lianes 
are  tropical.  liven  in  the 
tropics  the  distribution  of 
lianes  is  very  unequal ;  most 
of  the  long  woody  forms 
only  appear  in  damp  rain- 
forests and  monsoon-forests 
K^ilst  dry  woodlands  and 

savannahs  produce  hardly  any  but  thin-stemmed  and  chiefly  herbaceous 
forms. 

Outside  the  tropics,  lianes  occur  chiefly  in  temperate  rain-forcsts  in 
Southern  Japan.  New  Zealand.  Southern  Chili,  more  rarely  and  in  less 
variety  in  very  damp  summer-forests^  in  Central  Japan,  Atlantic  and 
Central  North  America,  without  showing  anything  like  such  variety  as 
in  the  tropics. 

a.  EPIPHYTES 

Epiphytes  are  plants  that  germinate  on  other  pknts  and  grow  without 
obtaining  nutriment  at  the  cost  of  the  substance  of  their  host.  In  this 
they  differ  from  true  parasites,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded. 

Their  mode  of  life  makes  the  acquisition  of  the  necessaiy  nourishment 
a  matter  of  difficult)-,  but  starvation  is  not  the  chief  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed*  Epiphytes,  attached  as  they  are  to  the  surface  of  other 
plants,  arc  more  exposed  to  the  dan;^cr  of  drout^ht,  and  they  arc  con- 
sequently confined  to  rep;ions  where  loni:  persistent  drought  is  unknown, 
except  when  they  have  the  facult\'  of  cxistini;  in  a  desiccated  condition, 
a  power  which  is  possessed  by  many  mosses  and  lichens,  but  which  appears 
to  be  altogether  wanting  in  ferns  and  phanerogams,  in  spite  of  the  ability 
of  a  few  species  to  witlistand  very  omsiderable  loss  of  water.  The  epiphytic 
guild  therefore  exhiMts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  an  in- 
equality in  S3ratematic  composition  and  in  diversity  and  luxuriance  of  growth. 

Districts  where  a  drying  up  of  the  plants  owing  to  scarcity  of  water  is 

'  .Sec  Part  III.  Sects.  1 1 1  and  IV.  »  See  Part  III,  Sect.  I,  Chap.  III. 

'  See  Part  III,  Sect.  U.  *  Scbimper,  op.  cit. 
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KiG.  111.  lonopsis  sp.   An  epiphytic  orchiil  on  an  orange  branch.    Blunicnnu,  Southern 

iirazil.    Natural  size. 

only  in  damp  districts,  especially  in  a  cloudy  climate,  or  near  stretches  of 
water.    As  in  the  tropics,  so  also  in  temperate  regions,  terrestrial  plants 
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may  be  found  growing  accidentally  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees;  they 
occur  however  only  in  places  where  considerable  masses  of  soil  facilitate 
the  dcve!o[)inent  of  true  subterranean  roots,  and  they  cannot  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  epiphytes. 

The  varied  contrivances  by  means  of  which  higher  epiphytes  have 
become  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  are  so  closely  connected  with  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  'rain-forests  and  are  so  characteristic  of  the  latter, 
that  they  and  the  forests  should  be  discussed  together.  It  may  now 
merely  be  stated  that  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  ferns  and  orchids  (Fig.  iii), 
and  in  America  specially  to  the  Bromeliaceae. 

3.  SAPROPHYTES. 

Saprophytes  constitute  a  group  of  plants  that  dispense  with  chlorophyll 
and  are  therefore  dependent  on  organic  nutriment.  They  obtain  this 
nutriment  from  dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  in  a  more 
or  less  decomposed  condition  according  to  the  particular  species. 

The  vast  majority  of  saprophytes  belong  to  the  Bacteria,  Myxomycctcs, 
and  Fungi ;  the  remainder  are  phanerogams.  There  are  no  other  classes 
of  plants  represented  among  them.  In  accordance  with  their  mode  of 
nutrition,  all  saprophytes,  except  perhaps  bacteria,  must  be  derived  from 
green  assimilating  plants.  Among  phanerogams,  numerous  transitions 
still  exist  between  purely  inorganic  and  purely  organic  methods  of  nutrition. 
The  first  stage  is  denoted  by  the  appearance  of  the  mycorhiza,  by  means 
of  which  phanerogams  and  ferns  were  first  enabled  to  utilize  the  organic 
constituents  of  humus.  Increasing  dependence  on  the  fungus  of  the 
m)corhi/.a.  whose  role  has  been  transformed  from  that  of  a  mere  supplier 
of  nitrogen  to  that  of  a  universal  provider,  has  led  through  numerous 
intermediate  stages  to  die  purely  saprophytic  mode  of  life.  The  sapro- 
ph3rtrc  habit  has  conferred  on  the  plants  which  possess  it  the  power  of 
occupying  stations  where,  on  account  of  insufficient  illumination,  green 
plants  can  exist  feebly  or  not  at  all.  Like  halophytes  and  epiphyte^ 
saprophytes  are  also  fugitives  from  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Despite  the  wide  distribution  of  mycorhiza  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  phanerogams,  belonging  to  a  few  families,  have  adopted  the 
purely  saprophytic  mode  of  life.  The  majority  of  these  arc  monocotyle- 
dons and  chiefly  orchids,  but  the  small  family  of  lJurmanniaceae  is  chiefly 
saprophi  tic,  and  that  of  Triuridaceae  exclusively  so.  Among  dicotyle- 
donous plants  only  Gcntianaccac  and  Monotropeae  possess  saprophytic 
species. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  nutrition  causes  a  change  in  the  structure 
and  oecology  of  the  plant.  Chlorophyll  having  become  useless  is  sup- 
pre^d  or  transformed  into  other  brown,  yellow,  or  brick-red  pigments 
apparently  allied  to  chlorophyll,  and  these  give  to  saprophytes  a  vivid 
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colour  whose  occoloyical  sit^mificance,  if  existent,  is  not  yet  known.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  chlorophyll,  the  organs  that  are  functionally  connected 
with  it  are  reduced,  in  particular  the  leaf-surface,  which  in  saprophytes  is 
still  present  only  in  the  form  of  a  small  scales  the  stomata,  which  have 
quite  disappeared  in  some  species,  the  tracheal  passages,  whose  place  is 
taken  by  a  few  narrow  vesseb  and  tracheids.  The  aubterranean  system, 
in  accordance  with  the  reduced  transpiration,  is  less  developed  than  in 
green  plants,  and  in  many  cases  assumes  a  corallmd  appearance.  M  ycorh iza 
is  well  developed  in  saprophytes.  So  far  as  we  can  apprehend,  their 
flowers  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  their  non-saprophytic  allies  ; 
their  colour  frequently  agrees  with  that  of  their  \  e^t"tativc  organs.  The 
peculiarities  of  their  seeds  have  not  yet  been  occologically  explained. 
They  are  very  numerous,  of  minute  size,  and  possess  an  undifferentiated 
feebly  developed  embryo. 

Saprophytes,  unlike  lianes,  and  especially  unlike  epiphytes,  are  not  con- 
fined to  certain  definite  climates,  but,  at  least  in  their  systematically  lower 
forms,  appear  in  all  climates,  whilst  the  h^her  forms  prefer  damper  climates 
and  chiefly  inhabit  shady  places.  Their  larger  forms  appear  principally  in 
forests,  in  which  saprophytes  constitute  an  essential,  if  only  occasionally 
a  noticeable  part  of  the  vegetation.  The  most  conspicuous  and  commonest 
saprophytes  in  Europe  arc  pileate  fungi  ;  phanerogamic  saprophytes  are 
much  rarer.  But  a  close  investigation  shows  us  at  once  that  humus  is 
completel)'  permeated  by  fine  mycelial  hyphae,  and  that  all  dead  stems, 
branches,  and  leaves  nourish  a  rich  thallophytic  flora  of  saprophytes. 

The  more  the  chloroph>  U-apparatus  is  reduced  in  amount  in  kemisapro' 
phytes  the  more  do  they  approach  in  general  structure  true  saprof^ytes. 
Coralliorrhiza  innata  and  Limodorum  abortivum,  two  humicolous  orchids 
poor  in  chlorophyll,  very  much  resemble  holosaprophytes,  owing  to  their 
leaves  bdi^  reduced  to  scales,  the  first  also  by  its  coral-like  rootless  rhizome 
and  the  second  by  its  violet  colour.  This  violet  colour  is  seen  in  a  still 
higher  degree  in  Lccanorchis  javanica,  an  orchid  poor  in  chlorophyll,  which 
I  observed  in  Java.  The  gcntianaccous  Obolaria  \  ir^inica  I  may  consider 
as  belonging  to  a  lower  ste[)  in  the  transition  to  a  saproplu-tic  mode  of 
life.  1  frequently  found  this  pretty  little  plant  on  the  deep  humus  of  very 
shady  forests  near  Baltimore,  and  was  struck  with  the  fact  that,  differing 
from  other  shade^plants,  it  possessed  a  succulent  stem  and  very  small 
leaves. 

4.  PARASITES. 

Parasites  deri\e  their  nutriment  partially  or  entirely  from  other  livii^ 

organisms,  either  jjlants  or  animals.  They  share  with  saprophytes  the 
property  of  obtaining  their  carbon  parliall\-  or  entirely  from  organic  com- 
pounds, and  they  assimilate  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  air  in  correspondingly 
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small  quantities,  or  not  at  all.  The  latter  circumstance  has  caused  similar 
results  in  both  cases  as  re<^ards  members  scrvint^  for  the  elaboration  of 
carbon-dioxide.  Like  hcmisaprophytes,  honiparasitcs,  which  obtain  only 
a  portion  of  their  necessary  carbon  in  an  organic  form,  more  or  less  resemble 
autotrophic  plants  as  regards  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  they  contain  and 
as  r^rds  the  form  of  their  leaves;  whereas  MeparasUes,  which  live 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  organic  substance  of  their  host,  like  holosapro- 
phytes  are  devoid  of  chlorophyll  and.  if  phanerogams,  develop  scales 
in  the  place  of  foliage-leaves.  All  possible  stages  connect  the  two  chief 
groups  of  parasites. 

The  absence  or  reduction  of  the  or^jans  serving  in  (»tlKT  cases  for  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  endows  holosaprophytcs  and  holoparasitcs 
with  a  i;icat  resemblance  to  one  another  as  regards  habit.  Parasitism, 
however,  in  certain  cases  has  had  a  still  deeper  modifying  influence  on  the 
v^etable  organism  than  has  saprophytism.  Thus  there  are  parasitic 
phanerogams,  like  Rafflesiaceae  and  Pilostyles,  that  are  reduced  to  mere 
roots  and  flowers,  others,  such  as  Balanophoraceae  and  Lennoaceae,  with  a 
general  fungoid  form  that  no  longer  recalls  the  appearance  of  flowering 
plants.  Such  extreme  forms  are  so  modified  by  their  parasitic  mode  of 
life,  even  in  the  formation  of  flower  and  fruit,  that,  although  they  are  the 
descendants  of  autotrophic  plants,  their  systematic  position  can  no  longer 
be  determined  with  certainty. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  organs  of  absorption,  the  roots  in 
phanerogams,  should  be  tiic  most  deeply  modified  by  a  parasitic  mode 
of  life.  It  is  only  in  this  r^ard  that  an  essential  difTerenoe  is  exhibited 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  saprophytes  which  absorb  their  oiganic  nutri> 
ment  from  dead  matter  by  means  of  the  mycorhiza,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
parasites  which  take  theirs  from  living  organisms  by  means  of  haustoria. 
The  haustoria  of  parasites  are  in  many  cases  minute  outgrowths  of  other- 
wise normal  roots,  for  example  in  numerous  terrestrial  hemiparasites 
belonging  to  the  genera  Euphrasia,  Rhinanthus,  and  other  Scrophulariaceae, 
as  well  as  to  the  genera  Thesium  and  Santalum  in  the  Santalaceae.  The 
haustoria  attach  themselves  closcl>'  to  the  host  and  drive  into  it  processes 
which  are  the  true  organs  of  absorption. 

In  other  cases,  a  larger  portion  of  the  root-system,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
is  enclosed  within  the  host  In  still  other  cases,  the  roots  die  early  and 
the  haustoria  are  developed  on  the  stem,  being  apparently  homolc^ous 
with  adventitious  roots.   This  is  found  in  Cuscuta  and  Cassytha  (Fig.  113). 

The  mode  of  life  of  phaner<^amic  parasites  is  very  varied.  Some  arc 
terrestrial,  either  erect  herbs  rooted  to  their  host  in  the  ground  like 
luiphrasia  and  Thesium  among  hemiparasites.  Orobanche  and  Lathraca 
among  holoparasitcs;  or  woody  plants,  as  Santalum  album.  Others  arc 
rootless  lianes,  such  as  the  species  of  the  convoivulaceous  genus  Cuscuta 
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and  the  lauraceous  genus  Cassytha — both  leafless  twiners  with  haustoria 
on  their  stems  and  more  (Cuscuta)  or  less  (Cassytha)  poor  in  chloro- 
phyll. Others  again  have  the  habitat  of  true  epiphytes ;  such  are  the 
mistletoe  (Visaim  album),  Lofanthus  curopaeus  and  numerous  other 
Loranthaceae^  also  several  Santalaceae  of  extra-tropical  South  America. 
These  epiphjrtic  forms  are  all  hemiparasites  except  Loranthus  aphyllus^ 

Many  are  at  the  same 
time  climbers.  Finally, 
a  separate  oecological  po* 
sition  may  be  assigned  to 
those  forms  that,  except 
for  their  organs  of  repro- 
duction, arc  buried  within 
their  host. 

In  the  case  of  fungi,  still 
greater  diflferences  in  their 
mode  of  life  exist ;  for  one 
reason,  because  they,  un- 
like phanerogams,  are  not 
confined  to  vegetable  sub- 
strata but  also  attack 
animals,  and  also  because 
nian\-  species  assume  dif- 
ferent forms  on  different 
hosts. 

Like  saprophytes,  para- 
sites belong  to  a  relatively 
small  number  of  sys- 
tematic  groups,  and  are 
most  numerous  among 
fungi  and  bacteria.  Algae 
include  only  a  few  holo- 

Fio.  lit.  Cuscttta  eufopaea.  In  Ibe  centre  a  willow  twig  parasites  compared  with 
round  whfch  the  parasite  ta  twining,    b  rednced  leaves,  Bt  t  • 

flowers.    On  Ihc  left,  connexion  of  the  pnr.-isiic  Cus  with  its  morc  numerous  UCIlll. 

parasites  in  the  group. 
Holoparasitcs  and  holosa- 
prophytes  alike  are  want- 
ing among  mosses,  ptcridophytes,  and  gymnosperms.  The  analogy 
between  the  two  oecological  groups  of  holoparasltes  and  holosaprophytes 
does  not  extend  to  angiospcrms.  Although  there  is  a  parasite  (Melampy- 
rum  pratense)  that  apparently  can  also  exist  saprophytically  (L.  Koch), 
yet  the  two  modes  of  organic  nutrition  among  angiosperms  are  systematic 

'  According  to  Jobow. 


ho  t  //'.    J/  linustoria.        r,  ;  vascular  bundle  oi  the  host 
On  tlie  iitjht.  stc.iliiij^> ;  /  tia»t-  of  teedUog  dying  off.  Ffom 
Slrasburgcr's  icxt-bowk  of  Uotany. 
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cally  sharply  divided.  Tlic  majoritN-  of  liolusapiuphytcs  bclont^  to 
monocotyledons,  which  inchidc  no  parasites,  and  the  families  in  which 
parasites  occur  include  no  sai)ropiiytes.  Not  only  the  Balanophoraceae, 
Rafllesiaceae,  Orobandiaceae,  and  Lennoaceae,  which  are  exclusively 
hoIoparasiteSf  and  the  Loranthaceae  and  Santalaceae,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  hemlparasites,  but  also  the  Convolvulaceae  (Cuscuta),  Scrophulariaccae 
(Melampyrum,  Euphrasia,  Rhinanthus),  and  Lauraceae  (Cassytha),  in  which 
only  some  genera  arc  parasitic,  include  no  saprophytes.  There  are  not 
even  any  hemisaprophytcs  in  the  last-mentioned  three  families. 

Parasites  arc  not  confined  to  definite  climatic  conditions  and  arc 
therefore  found  in  all  zones  and  districts.  Hence  ^Geographically  they 
arc  only  of  slight  interest,  and  have  been  referred  to  here  only  because 
they  frequently  contribute  some  details  to  the  oecological  characters  of 
formations. 


SELECT  LITERATURE. 
I.  Lianes. 

The  numerous  treatises  on  lianes  deal  for  the  most  part  only  with  their  anatomical 
characters  or  physiological  properties.  They  have  been  carefully  catalogued  by 
H.  Schenck.  The  following  works  are  oecologically  interesting  in  relation  to 

phyto-geographji' : 

MUller,  F.   I.  Notes  on  some  of  the  climbing  plants  near  Dcsterro  in  Soutlt  Brazil. 

Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  Botany.  Vol.  IX.  1^7. 
 II.  Zwcigklinimer.   Kosmos.  Bd.  VI.  1S87. 

Sdienck,  H.  I.  Beitrflgc  zur  Biologic  und  Anatumio  dcr  Lianen,  irn  Bcsonderen 
der  in  Brasilien  einheimischen  Arten.  Thcil  1.  BeitrSgc  zur  Biologic  dcr 
Lianen.  Botan.  Mittheil.  aus  den  Tropen.  Heft  IV.  Jena,  1^92, 

— »  II.  Beitrlge,  etc  Theil  II.  BeltrBge  zur  Anatomie  der  Lianen.  Ibid.  Heft  V. 

Jena,  1893. 

Treab,  M.    I.  Sur  une  nouvcllc  cat«-goric  dc  plantcs^rimpantes.   Annates  du  Jardin 

Botanique  dc  Buitenzorg.    Vol.  111.  ibSz. 
 II.  Observations  sur  les  plantes  grim  pan  tes  du  Jardin  Botanique  de  Buitenzorg. 

Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  18,^3. 
Westermaier,  M.,  und  Ambionn.  H.    Bczichungcn  zwisclicn  Lcbcnswcise  und 
Structur  der  Schling-  und  Klcitcrpllanzen.   Flora.   Jahrg.  LXIV.  itihi. 

9.  Epiphytes. 

What  refers  to  epiphytes  is  based  on  the  following  work :  — 
Seiilmper,  A.  F.  W.   Die  epiphytischc  Vegetation  Amerikas.  Botan.  MittheiL  aus 
den  Tropen.    Heft  I.  Jena,  18S8. 
The  literature  in  Chap.  IV  of  Sect  I,  Part  III,  may  be  consulted  as  regards 
epiphytes  of  the  tropics,  and  for  epiphytes  of  the  temperate  zones  that  of 
Chap.  IV  of  Sect  II,  Part  III. 
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3.  Saprophytes. 

The  literature  regarding  saprophytes  is  generally  remote  from  the  questions  dis- 
cussed in  this  book.  Johow  lias  puUBshed  good  general  works,  especially  regard- 
ing  the  oecological  and  ph^iogeogniphical  problems ;  in  his  papers  the  historical 
h'terature  is  also  given.  For  fungi,  de  Bary's  great  work  is  the  most  important. 
See  also  Part  III,  Sect.  I,  Chap.  IV. 
Bary,  A.  de.  Comparative  Morphdogy  and  Biology  of  the  Fungi,  MyoeCosoa,  and 

Bacteria.    English  Edition.    Oxford,  1887. 
Johow,  F.    I.  Die  chlorophyllfreien  Humusbewohner  West-lndiens.  Pringshdm's 
JahrbQcher.   Bd.  XVI.  1885. 

 II.  Die  chlorophyllfreien  Htunuspflanzen  nach  ihren  biologischen  und  anato- 

misch-oitwickelungsgeschichtlichenVerliAltniaseii.  Ibid.  Bd.  XX.  1889. 

4.  Parasites. 

Similar  remarks  to  those  about  saprophytes  hold  good  regarding  the  literature  of 
parasites.  Johow's  work  is  chiefly  from  an  oecological  and  geographical  point  oi 
view  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  literature.  Regarding  morphology,  &c.,  in  the 
first  place,  Englerand  Prantl's  Die  natQrlichen  Pflanzenfamilien  should  be  Otilixed. 
In  the  following  list  only  a  few  fundamental  works  arc  nu  ntinncd. 
Brown,  R.   An  account  of  a  new  genus  of  plants,  named  Raflksia.   Trans.  Linn. 

Soc.  VoLXIII.  i8aa 
Hartig,  R.   Zur  Kcnntniss  von  Loranthus  curopaeua  und  Viscum  album.  Zdtachr. 

f  Forst-  und  Jagdwesen.    Bd.  VIII.  1873. 
Johow,  F.    Die  phancrogamen  Schmarotzcrpflanzen.    Verhandl.  d.  deutschen 

wissensch.  Vereins  m  Santiago.  1890b 
Koch,  L.   I.  Die  Klce- und  Flachsseide.  Heidelberg,  1880. 

  II.  Ucber  die  direktc  Ausniitzun:^  vcf^etabilischer  Reste  durch  bcstimmte 

chlorophyllhaltigc  Pflanzen.    Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesell- 

schaft.   Bd.  III.  1885. 

 IIL  Die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Orobanchen.  Heidelberg,  1887. 

HartilQS,  Th.    Uebcr  die  Vegetation  der  cchtcn  und  unechten  Paraaiten,  zunflchst  in 

Brasilien.    Miincliciicr  Gcl.  Anzcigc*.  184:. 
Solms-Laubach,  H.  Graf  zu.    Ucbcr  den  Bau  und  die  Entwickclung  der  Ernahrungs- 

organe  parasitiacher  Phanerogamen.    Pringsheim's  JahrbQcher.    Bd.  VL 

1867-1868. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  summer  and  winter  isotherms  subdivide  the  earth's  vegetation 
into  more  or  less  parallel  zones  of  different  systematic  character.  Certain 
orders  and  families  of  plants  arc  dependent  on  constantl)'  hii;h  tempera- 
tures, such  as  prevail  in  the  tropics  alone,  and  perish  at  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  or  even  at  some  degrees  above  it  (Macrotherms) ;  whereas 
for  the  development  of  other  plants  other  temperatures^  alternately  high 
or  low,  are  required  (Mesotherms).  The  plants  of  the  second  category  also 
exhibit  differences  in  their  susceptibility  to  temperatures  below  zero, 
and  these  differences  call  forth  corresponding  ones  in  the  characters  of 
the  flora  as  the  latitude  increases.  Finally,  polar  zcMies  are  inhabited 
by  plants  that  can  support  without  injury,  not  only  very  low  winter 
temperatures,  but  also  frosty  weather  durinjj  the  vegetative  season,  and 
arc  able  to  complete  their  cycle  of  development  in  a  short  time 
(Microtherms). 

A  reduction  in  the  temperature,  similar  to  that  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Poles,  occurs  in  a  vertical  direction  up  mountains  that  exceed  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  But  here  the  isothermal  zones  are  much 
narrower,  so  that,  for  instance,  Kilimanjaro,  6,000  meters  high,  possesses 
at  its  base  an  equatorial  climate,  but  at  its  summit  one  that  may  be 
termed  polar  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

The  resemblance  between  the  change  in  climate  in  passing  from  the 
Equator  to  the  Poles,  and  from  the  base  of  mountains  to  their  summit, 
is  limited  to  the  temperature  r)f  the  air  ;  the  vertically  increasint^  rare- 
faction of  the  air  bestows  on  other  climatic  factors  very  characteristic 
features,  which  are  not  at  all  coin[>arablc  with  those  in  the  lowlands. 
It  is  accordingly  inadvi.sablc  to  apply  the  term  zones  to  the  climatic 
belts  of  mountains,  though  this  has  frequently  been  done  in  recent  times ; 
since  by  this  means  a  partial  analogy  receives  an  exaggerated  and  con- 
fused expression ;  we  should  rather  retain  the  term  of  regions  used  by 
earlier  geographical  botanists,  and  by  Grisebach  among  others. 

Zones  of  temperature  are  by  no  means  identical  floristically  and 
oecologically  ail  round  the  earth;  indeed  they  show  themselves  to  be 
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subject  to  a  more  or  less  rapid  change,  attributable,  as  regards  the  flora, 
partly  to  historical  causes  and  partly  to  the  inequality  in  the  climatic 

humidity,  but  as  regards  vegetation,  to  the  climatic  humidity  exclusively. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  atmospheric  precipitations,  cither  the 
woodland,  grassland,  or  desert  type  predominates,  and,  excludiiij^  the 
local  effects  of  soil,  the  ty[)c  of  vegetation  chancres  its  character  only 
on  passint^  to  a  climate  with  a  diticreiit  degree  of  luimidity.  Tracts  of 
land  bounded  by  such  climates  may  be  termed  liistricts^.  The  various 
districts  of  vegetation,  in  contrast  to  the  floristic  zones,  exhibit  very 
irr^ular  distribution  and  very  unequal  areas. 

H^h  mountains  difTer,  as  regards  temperature  and  humidity,  climatically 
from  the  lowlands.  Their  r^ions  defined  by  temperature  are  at  the  same 
time  those  defined  by  atmospheric  precipitations. 

Owing  to  the  great  differences  between  the  conditions  of  vegetation 
in  mountains  and  lowlands,  and  to  the  manifold  ©ecological  relations  of 
the  mountain  vegetation  everywhere,  it  appears  advisable  to  separate  the 
treatment  of  high  regions  from  that  of  /ones  and  districts  and  to  devote 
a  distinct  section  of  the  hook  to  the  vcgctatiini  on  mountains.  The 
sections  on  zones  therefore,  except  in  cases  w  hcie  the  exclusion  of  low 
mountains  or  of  the  lower  regions  of  mountains  would  be  unnatural,  are 
devoted  to  the  lowlands. 

!  '  See  p.  i6o  and  ft. 
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CHAPTER  1 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  CLIMATE 
AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  VEGETATION  AND  FLORA 

1.  General  Characters  of  the  Tropical  Climate.  i.  Atmospheric  Prea'pt'tafions. 
Rain.  Relative  humidity.  Clouds,  ii.  HeaL  Temperature  of  the  air.  Heating  by 
direct  inwlatkm.  iii.  Light  and  the  Ultra-violet  Hays.  Intenrity  of  the  chemical  rays  of 
iH^ht  a.  Some  General  Effects  of  the  Tropical  Climate  on  Plant-life.  i.  Pro- 
cesses that  are  chiefly  influenced  l>y  Heat.  Cardinal  |M)ints,  Cases  of  rapid  and  slow 
growth.  Transpiration  in  sun  and  shade,  ii.  Physiolo^cal  Action  of  Tropical  IJght 
on  Plasits,  Protective  measures  against  intense  light.  Decomposition  of  chlomphyll. 
Position  of  foliage-leaves.  Photic  ration  of  shade-plants,  iii.  Physioloi^ictil  Action  of 
Atmospheric  Precipi tut  ions  on  Plants.  The  controlling  influence  on  the  cliaractcr  of  the 
vegetation  and  the  periodic  processes.  Otnbrophily  and  ombrophoby.  3.  The  Floristic 
CbarMter  of  the  Tropical  Zon^.  Survey  of  the  megatheraiic  group  of  forms. 

1.  GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  CLIMATE, 
i.  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATIONS. 

The  tmumnt  of  the  annual  rainfall  in  the  tropics  varies  between  5  meten 
and  more  at  some  mountain-stations  and  a  few  centimetefs  in  desert 
districts.  It  is  on  the  average  greatest  in  the  equatorial  zone,  that  is  to 
say  between  5*  N.  and  5°  S.,  and  it  diminishes  more  rapidly  in  a  northerly 
than  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  desert  districts  within  the  tropics 
belong  with  few  exceptions  to  the  border  zones  and  merely  represent 
the  tropical  continuations  of  the  extensive  subtropical  deserts. 

At  least  as  important  to  plant-life  as  the  amount  of  precipitation  is 
its  siasoncil  distribution.  The  year  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tropical 
zone  consists  of  a  dry  season,  usually  coinciding  with  the  winter  months, 
and  a  rainy  season  in  the  summer  months.  Some  equatorial  districts, 
for  example  Guiana,  possess  two  unec^ually  long  rainy  seasons,  and  some 
others,  for  example  Singapore,  have  no  distinct  rainy  season  in  the  year. 
The  difference  l)etween  rainy  and  dry  seasons  is  more  decided  inland, 
especially  in  plains,  than  along  the  coasts  and  00  mountains,  where  its 
influence  on  plant>Ufe  is  frequently  no  longer  appreciable.  The  Goia> 
cidence  of  the  rainy  and  diy  seasons  with  certain  months  in  the  year 
is  not  a  matter  of  physioU^^Mcal  importance  to  the  vegetation,  except  in 
some  border  districts  of  limited  area,  since  the  differences  between  the 
temperatures  in  winter  and  summer  arc  usually  very  small. 

t  ^ 
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The  relatwe  humidity  of  the  air  usually  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  is  naturally  greater  in  the  rainy  tiian  in  the  dry  season. 
Again,  districts  on  the  coast,  islands,  and  mountainous  countries  are 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  relative  humidity,  by  which  we  under- 
stand a  mean  annual  relative  humidity  of  not  less  than  ^o"/'.  The 
relative  humiciity  rises  at  night  and  in  the  early  mornini:^  hours  up  to 
saturation,  but  falls  during  the  day,  in  sunny  weather,  low  etiouijh  at 
65-707  to  exert  considerable  desiccating  effects  on  vegetation.  In 
districts  with  marked  dry  seasons,  the  relative  atmospheric  humidity 
during  these  descends  on  the  average  to  55-657^  and  much  lower  in 
desert  districts.  Many  districts  with  dry  seasons  have  dturing  the  nights 
in  these  seasons  a  heavy  fomution  of  dSftf,  which  is  important  to  the 
vcgetaticm. 

In  many  districts  during  the  rainy  season  constant  clouds  prevail,  so 
that,  according  to  Hann,  a  heavy,  dark  cloudy  sky  persists  for  months. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  meanu  the  case  everywhere,  and  does  not  agree 
with  iny  own  experience  of  tropical  rainy  seasons  in  Trinidad  and  Java, 
during  which  most  da\  s  included  several  sunny  hours  ;  although  com- 
pletely rainy  days  were  not  wanting,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  bright  days 
were  not  less  frequent.  In  Buitenzorg  during  the  rainy  season  the  sky 
is  usually  quite  bright  before  midday,  and  the  bursts  of  rain,  which  cause 
the  high  annual  rainfall  of  about  4I  meters,  for  the  most  part  fall  only 
during  some  hours  after  midday,  though  with  a  \  iolencc  unknown  in 
Central  Europe.  The  dry  season  in  many  districts  is  characterized  by 
a  continuous!)-  cloudless  sk\',  whereas  in  some  the  dry  season  exhibits 
a  cloudiness  hardly  or  not  at  all  less  marked  than  does  the  rain>'  season. 

The  followint^  table,  taken  from  Ilann  and  compiled  b\-  j.  Murray  and 
S.  Arrhcnius,  represents  the  mean  distribution  of  the  atmospheric  precipi- 
tations in  the  tropical  zone  and  in  the  neighbouring  belts  of  die  temperate 
z(»ies  * : — 

TABLE  OF  MEAN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATION 
IN  TROPICS  AND  ADJACENT  BELTS  (after  Hann). 


Latitude. 

N. 

X. 

N. 

N. 

N. 

S. 

S. 

S. 

45' 

35" 

15" 

5° 

5' 

15° 

45' 

Rainfall 
in  centimeicrs. 

57 

55 

68 

95 

197 

189 

123 

70 

ic6| 

Cloudiness 
per  cent. 

54 

46 

40 

'L 

55 

59 

il 

49 

61 

Relative  liutnidity 
per  cent. 

74 

70 

.6 

79 

81 

78 

77 

1 

7V 



Si 

'  Hann,  op.  cit.,  Bd.  II,  p.  37. 
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ii.  HEAT, 

The  mean  annual  attHospkiric  temperature  varies  between  20*  and  28*, 
and  is  very  steady  when  compared  with  that  of  higher  latitudes ;  even  the 
diflferences  between  the  annual  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  in  the 
equatorial  district  do  not  much  exceed  that  of  the  diurnal  variation  of 
temperature,  and  on  the  average  are  from  io''>i3°  C,  but  often  much  less, 
even  5*. 

*The  difference  of  temperatures  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  month  near  the 
Equator  lies  between  1°  and  5'C.,  and  docs  not  exceed  these  figures,  not  even  in 
the  interior  of  continents -at  Lado  in  Central  Africa,  5°  N.,  it  is  4'8' C. ;  at  Iquitos, 
37  '  S.,  it  is  2'4'  C;  at  Equatorville  on  the  Congo  it  is  i>2'C.  But  even  towards  the 
limits  of  the  tropics,  and  in  the  extremest  climates  met  with  within  the  tropics,  the 
annual  variation  of  temperature  hardly  exceeds  13°.  At  Calcutta  it  is  10*3* ;  at  Hong 
Kong,  13-4'' ;  at  Vera  Cruz,  6-s°;  at  Havana,  5*8*;  at  St  Louis  in  Senegal,  Q'O*';  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  6-5" ;  at  Kuka  in  Bornu,  la-i"  ;  at  Khartum,  \2-f)'' C.  The  annual  variation 
of  temperature  is  tlierefore  at  many  places  less  than  the  diurnal  variation,  the  limits 
of  which  we  may  perhaps  assume  to  be  5  and  13°,  for  example  at  Equatorville,  8  ;  in 
Batavia,  6'5%  and  during  Augutt,  77";  at  Cbinchosho  in  Loango,  annual  variation, 
6'4%  but  in  July,  7'3*;  at  Kuka  in  the  dry  season,  11*4* ;  at  Lado,  difierence  2h.-7li^ 
annual  variation  77%  in  the  dry  season  im"  ;  at  Bakel  in  West  Africa,  12-4*  C.** 

Only  at  a  few  points,  quite  close  to  the  limits  of  the  zone,  for  example 
in  Southern  China,  is  zero  or  even  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  actually 
reached  now  and  then.  The  average  maxima  usually  vary  between  30" 
and  35"  C.  and  remain  below  the  extremes  observed  iiv  extra-tropical 

districts. 

Meteorological  reports  imfortiinately  only  exceptionally  give  data  re- 
garding temperatures  due  to  direct  insolation^  although  this  at  least  equals 
alniospiieric  temperature  in  its  imi)ortance  to  organic  life-'.  Corresponding 
to  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  zenith  or  at  a  short  distance  from  it, 
the  intensity  of  insolation  during  a  definite  period,  for  example  in  an  hour, 
is  greater  m  the  tropics  than  in  higher  latitudes,  and  must  exert  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  heating  effect.  In  lact,  Pechuel-Losche  at  Chinchosho 
found  the  soil  heated  very  often  to  75*>  frequently  to  80*,  and  once 
even  to  83**  C  Haberlandt,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Buitenzorg  during  the 
wet  season  observed  with  a  solar  radiation-thermometer  temperatures  merely 
like  those  usual  at  Gratz,  namely  C-  at  noon.   The  relatively  slight 

effect  of  insolation  in  this  case  is  apparently  a  consequence  of  the  large 
quantit}-  of  water-vapour  in  the  air.  In  continental  districts  much  higher 
tem]icraturcs  prevail,  at  least  during  the  dry  season.  The  cooling  of 
vegetation  by  nocturnal  radiation  is  certainly  considerable  during  the  dry 

'  Hann.  op.  cit.,  Bd.  II,  p.  12. 

'  Considering  the  danger  of  sunstroke  in  Cisgangetic  India  and  other  tropical  conti- 
nenuil  districts. 
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season  in  tropical  continental  districts,  and  must  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  relation  to  geographical  botany;  it  is  well  known  that  in 
Bengal  thin  sheets  of  water  freeze  during  the  night  in  the  dry  season. 
In  districts  on  the  coast,  in  tlic  forest,  and  on  the  lulls  the  cooling  induced 
at  night-time  by  radiation  is  much  less,  thanks  to  the  large  amount  of 
water-vapour  in  the  air,  although  physiologically  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
significant. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  mean  temperatures  in  parallel 
belts  of  the  tropical  zone : — 


MEAN  TEMPERATURE  IN  PARALLEL  BELTS  OF  THE  TROPICAL 

ZONE*  (after  Spitaler). 


North. 

South. 

Latitude 

as' 

20' 

15° 

lo- 

5* 

0" 

5° 

10* 

20" 

January 

1 8-4 

317 

357 

36>3 

26>3 

26>I 

25.9 

257 

25-2 

247 

July 

38-0 

zS-t 

97-9 

36-7 

36«l 

355 

24-9 

340 

32-6 

20.5 

181 

Year 

237 

857 

.6.3 

26.4 

26-1 

25-9 

25.5 

250 

24-2 

227 

20>9 

iil  LIGHT  AND  THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS. 

The  intensity  of  the  rays  of  light,  like  that  of  the  heat-rays,  is  naturally 
greater  within  than  beyond  the  tropics,  and  the  tropical  daylight  is 
brighter  than  that  of  the  temperate  or  polar  zones.  This  feature  may 
be  directly  observed  in  the  dearer  reflection  from  the  surface  of  water 
and  also  from  that  of  foliage  when  wet  with  rain,  and  it  is  very  noticeable 
in  photographs  taken  in  the  tropics.  True  as  this  is  of  the  luminous  rays, 
it  is  equally  true  of  the  chemically  effective  ultra-violet  part  of  the 
spectrum. 

In  the  tropical  districts  of  America  and  of  the  Asiatic  islands  that  I  know,  the 
intensity  of  light  is  however  not  so  strong  as  in  East  Africa,  rcgardinf^  the  conditions 
of  light  ui'  which  P.  Rcichard  writes  as  follows  :  'In  the  natural  Icaturcs  around  us, 
the  dazzling  brightness  (rf*  the  air  is  most  striking.  The  more  vertical  tropical  sun 
produces  a  much  brighter  light  than  in  Europe.  At  first  the  eyes  can  barely  endure 
the  glare,  so  that  one  is  obliged  to  wear  blue  spectacles  and  to  draw  one's  hat 
down  over  one's  cycsV 

There  arc  no  direct  comparative  obscr\  ii;ons  regarding  the  intensity 
of  himinotis  radiation  for  different  latitudes,  but  some  observations  have 

been  inacie  re^'arding  the  chemical  rays.    Thus  simultaneous  obsena- 
tions  at  Kew  and  at  I'ara  in  Brazil  on  three  April  days  of  the  year 
showed  an  intensitx'  of  chemical  action  nearly  twcnt\'  times  greater  at  Tara 
than  at  Keu  ;  even  in  August  it  was  3-3  times  greater  at  Para. 
*  Hann,  op.  cit.,  lid.  11,  p.  17. 

'  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Oct.  1894.  Quoted  by  Hann,  op.  cit,  lid.  II,  p.  40. 
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3.  SOME  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  CLIMATE 

ON  PLANT-LIFE. 

L  PROCESSES  THAT  ARE  CHIEFLY  INFLUENCED  BY  HEAT, 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  tropical  climate  differs  from  that 
of  higher  latitudes  chiefly  in  its  utiifonn  and  high  temperature,  and  in  the 
greater  activity  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  of  light  The  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitations  exhibit  neither  in  intensity,  nor  in  their  sequence  in  time,  any 
essential  diflference  as  compared  with  the  temperate  zone,  where  at  certain 
stations  as  great  a  rainfall  occurs  as  at  the  rainiest  points  in  the  tropics, 
and  where  extensive  districts  exhibit  a  similar  alternation  of  dry  and 
rainy  seasons.  That,  notwithstanding  this,  precipitations  have  still  greater 
influence  on  the  oecolog>'  of  tropical  plants  than  on  temperate  ones 
and  evoke  in  them  a  series  of  characteristic  peculiarities,  is  partly  caused 
by  the  combination  of  greater  heat  with  i;reatcr  Inimidity,  and  partly 
by  the  iluctuation  of  the  humidity  in  contrast  with  the  steadiness  of 
the  heat 

Owing  to  the  great  uniformity  and  connderable  height  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  tropics,  much  smaller  differences  in  the  harmonic  optima,  and 
consequently  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  curve  of  temperature  showing 
the  oecotogical  optimum',  are  to  be  expected,  than  in  higher  latitudes. 
More  precise  data  on  this  matter  are  not  at  present  available,  since  the 
physiological  cardinal  points  as  well  as  the  oecologically  most  favourable 
degrees  of  temperature  have  as  yet  been  determined  only  for  temperate 
plants,  in  whicli,  corresponding  to  the  natural  conditions,  the\'  lie  far  apart. 
Wc  can  therefore  say  no  more  upon  this  subject,  for  it  is  inadmissible 
to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  cardinal  points  of  vegetation  in  the 
tropics  merely  from  the  extreme  temperatures  of  the  air,  since  the  nocturnal 
cooling  due  to  radiation,  which  in  the  dry  season  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  strong  heating  by  direct  insolation,  must 
play  an  alMmportant  part  in  many  physiological  processes. 

Growth. 

Among  the  physiological  processes  with  a  high  optimum  of  temperature, 

growth,  at  any  rate  after  the  period  of  germination,  takes  a  prominent 
place.  It  would  be  instructive  to  institute  comparisons  between  plants 
of  one  and  the  same  species  in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  zones, 
under  external  conditions  otherwise  as  similar  as  possible.  Up  to  the 
present  only  very  few  observations  regarding  the  rate  of  growth  of 
tropical  plants  are  available,  and  from  these  only  one  conclusion  can  be 

'  See  p.  44. 
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drawn,  namely,  that  certain  tropical  plants  exceed  all  known  temperate 
plants  in  rapidity  of  growth. 


Fig.  113.  Dcndroc.ilamus  j^i^antcus  in  llie  botanic  i^arilcn  al  I'cradeniya  in  Ccyloii. 

Fron>  a  phologr.iph. 


Certain  bamboos  must  be  numbered  among  the  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  that  grow  most  rapidly.  Wallich  mentions  that 
a  shoot  of  Bambusa  arundinacea  increased  in   length  about  7  meters 


Google 
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85  centimeters  in  31  days.  But  more  precise  observations  regarding 
this  point  have  only  quite  recently  been  made  by  Kraus  on  a  species  of 
Dendrocalamus  (Fig.  J13)  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg.  The 
following  tables  give  some  of  his  results : — 


GROWTH  IN  LENGTH  OF  DENDROCALAMUS  AT  BUITENZORG 

DURING  FIVE  DAYS. 


I-cnfjth 

ill  cin. 

Orowtn  L»)  (lay 
And  night. 

Forenoon  and 
aftcrooom. 

December  4 

6  ajn. 

164 

\  Forenoon,  7*5  cm. 
1  Afteniooo,  j-o  cm. 

13  M 

171-5 

Day,  10-5  an. 

) 

■  Nighi,  16  cm. 

6  p.01. 

»74-5  1 

December  5 

6  a.m. 

if/o-5 

y  Forenoon,  i'5  cm. 

1 

-  Afternoon,  3  cm* 

193  1 

1  Day,  5  an. 

6  p.m. 

r  Migbti  15  cm. 

December  6 

6  a.m. 

310 

1  Forenoon,  5  cm. 

* 

12  ::i5 

1  Day,  8  cm. 

6|Km. 

318  ' 

1  Night,  16  cm. 

1  Afternoon,  3  cm. 

December  7 

6  a.m. 

P  orenoon,  4*5  ^ni. 

■  Day,  8-5  cm. 

('  [).m. 

243-5 

1  Night,  12-5  cm. 
) 

j'  Day,  12  cm. 

1  Afternoon,  4  cm. 

December  8 

6  a.m. 

ass 

261 

1  Afternoon,  6  cm. 

6  p.m. : 

267 

GROWTH  IN  LFNflTH  PER  HOUR  DURING  DAY  AND  NIGHT  OF 
DENDROCALAMUS  AT  BUITENZORG. 
Amount  in  millimeters. 
Shoot  II. 

Dec.  4-     Dec.  5.      Dec  6. 
15*4         6<6  8*4 
I2>4        13*0  16-6 

Shoot  HI. 

.       8^  3"^ 

13.3        13-5  13.3 

The  increment  per  hoar  was  therefore  on  the  average  77  milUmeters  by  day  and 
13  millimeters  by  night. 


Day 
Night 


Day 
Night 


Dec.  7. 

3<9 
I3<I 


7.1 
lOiS 


Dec.  S. 
9-2 

'75 
too 

ll<0 


Dec.  9. 

6-3 
13-8 


IO-4 
iO'4 
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The  average  daily  increroent  during  two  months*  obaervatioii*  ivas— 
Culm  No.  I,        in  58  days,        2»g  an,  par  diem. 

j>     'I    3>  >»        i»  *9i)  II  »i 

The  greatest  increment  in  twenty-four  hours  was— 

Culm  No.  I,         57  cm.         on  22nd  December. 
I*     If    a»         43  f»  »  3rd  January. 

•*     »    3»  45  n  n 

Very  quick-growing  plants  are  not  at  all  rare  in  the  tropics,  at  any  rate 
in  rainy  districts.  I  have  made  some  measurementSf  at  the  Buitenzofig 
botanic  garden^  on  young  shoots  and  leaves  <^  woody  plants  which 
appeared  to  be  growing  very  rapidly 

On  the  15th  November  I  measured  a  still  folded  leaf  of  Amheratia  nobilis  and 
found,  rachis  6  cm.,  a  leaflet  3<9  cm.  On  the  34th  Nov.  the  same  rachis  and.  leaflet 
measured  31  cm.  and  19-5  cm.,  showing  an  increased  length  of  5-  and  7-fold  respec- 
tively in  9  days,  or  a  daily  increment  of  4-1  cm.  and  1-8  cm.  respectively.  Of  a  some- 
what older  leaf  of  the  same  shoot  the  corresponding  measurements  on  the  15th  Nov. 
were  io-8  cm.  and  3.5  cm.,  on  the  24th  Nov.  36  cm.  and  19*7  cm.  In  Brownca  sp., 
the  length  of  a  bud  just  opening  on  the  15th  Nov.  was  8  cm. ;  on  the  soth  Nov.  tiie 
young  shoot,  the  leaves  of  which  had  not  yet  unrolled,  was  18*5  cm.  long;  on  the 
24th  Nov.  with  the  leaves  opened  quite  flat,  the  measurement  was  29  cm.  to  the  extreme 
leaf-tip.  The  total  length  had  therefore  increased  more  than  3j-fold  in  9  days,  in  fact 
by  21  cm.,  and  this  gives  a  daily  increment  of  2-6  cm.  Other  measurements  of  the 
developing  young  btiuuts  uf  Urostigma  glabellum  will  be  given  subsequently  in 
connexion  with  the  leaf-fall  of  trees. 

Haberlandt  mentions  several  instances  of  rapid  growth  in  Java 

'  In  1874,  at  Willem  Ill's  school  in  Batavia,  a  plant  of  Eucalyptus  alba,  indigenous 

in  Timor,  was  planted  ;  after  three  years'  growth  it  was  already  a  tree,  15  meters  in 
height.  In  a  plantation  at  Tjikomoh,  near  Buitenzorg, two-ycar-o!d  mahogany  plants 
are  4}  meters  high,  and  three-year-old  plants  of  Swietenia  macropliylla  5-6  meters 
higii.  Albizzia  moluccana— that  admired  shade-tree,  the  delicate  pinnate  foliage  of 
which  does  not  give  one  any  impression  of  abundant  vigour  and  activi^'-grows  with 
fid>ulous  rapidity.  Fine  yearling  plants  actually  attain  a  height  of  5-6  meters,  six- 
year-old  plants  are  already  25  meters  high,  with  stems  measuring  20-35  centimeters 
in  diameter  at  the  height  of  a  man 

In  Honolulu  Maxwell '  undertook  some  investigations  on  the  growth  of 
banana  leaves.   The  averages  of  his  results  he  tabulates  as  follows 

*  Haberlandt,  op.  dt,  p  1 15.  '  Maxwell,  op.  citl,  p  i. 
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TABLE  OF  AVERAGES  OF  GROWTH  OF  RANANA  LEAF  (after  .Maxwell). 


Number  of  leaf. 

Length  of  leaf. 

Breadth  of  leaf. 

.Surface  of  leaf. 

Mean  growth  in 

length 
in  day  period. 

Mean  growth  in 

length 
in  night  perio<l. 

Mean  growth  in 

length 
day  and  night. 

Mean  growth  in 

surface 
day  and  night. 

Mean 
temperature. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Sq.  inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Sq.  inch. 

Fahr. 

I. 

29]^ 

14 

4>3 

4i 

59 

72-5° 

11. 

35* 

14 

•  497 

4i 

62 

72" 

in. 

43 

15 

645 

3 

4.^ 

64.5 

70° 

IV. 

47J 

17 

803 

2*  • 

3t 

66-9 

717° 

The  'length  of  leaf  given  is  the  total  length  of  the  mature  leaf,  less  its  length  at  the 
time  of  first  measurement.  Day  period  :  7.30  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  Night  period:  5.30  p.m. 
to  7.30  a.m.    Date  :  26th  Januar>'  to  9th  March. 

Very  rapid  longitudinal  growth  appears  to  characterize  the  frequently 
enormously  long  absorbing  roots  of  certain  lianes  and  epiphytes.  Went 


Fig.  114.  Taeniophylluin  Zollingeri,  Rchb.  f.    Natural  size.    After  Wieaner. 

found  a  total  increment  of  44  millimeters  in  48  hours  in  those  of  Philo- 
dendron  melanochrysum. 

The  above  high  values  for  the  growth  in  length  of  stems,  leaves,  and 
roots  must  by  no  means  be  converted  into  a  generalization  that  growth 
in  length  in  the  tropics  considerably  exceeds  that  in  temperate  zones. 
These  statistics  relate  exclusively  to  plants  in  which  growth  is  con- 
spicuously rapid,  and  which  for  that  reason  induced  closer  investigation. 
That  extremely  slow-growing  plants  are  not  wanting,  even  in  rainy  tropical 
districts,  has  been  shown  by  W'iesner  in  the  case  of  Taeniophyllum 
Zollingeri,  a  leafless  epiphytic  orchid  (Fig.  114),  consisting  almost  ex- 
clusively of  green  aerial  roots. 
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The  figures  observed  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  several  plants  of 
Taeniophyllum,  in  their  native  habitats,  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
which  also  includes  data  regarding  the  photic  ration  which  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

GROWTH  IN  LENGTH  OF  ROOTS  OF  TAENIOPHYLLUM  ZOLLINGERI 

(after  Wiesncr). 


1  Growth. 

Gtowth. 

Fbotk  imttoD. 

In  2'ij  days,  2-37  mm. 

In  24  hours,  00817  mm. 

it 

1,  a9   w    3-47  M 

„        o-iiTS  „ 

n  0-2830 

1 

„  31    „     6-80  „ 

n  ,        0.2266  „ 

1 

»  31    tf     ^50  f* 

„         o«8o6  „ 

\ 

Compared  with  the  greatest  diurnal  increment  of  a  bamboo-culm  as 
given  by  G.  Kraus  the  greatest  increment  of  Taenic^hyllum  is  as  570: 
0'2S3mm.  or  2013:  i.  Hence  the  culm  of  bamboo  observed  by  Kraus 
grew  in  round  numbers  a,ooo  times  more  rapidly  than  the  atrial  roots  of 
Taeniophyllum  Zollinger!. 

Transpiration. 

The  great  physiological  importance  of  the  heating  of  plants  by  insola* 
tion  and  the  part  played  in  this  matter  by  transpiration  are  very  easily 
observed,  and  have  quite  recently  formed  the  subject  of  doser  invest^tion. 
The  action  of  insolation  is  stronger  when  the  au' contains  notch  umter-vapour 
than  when  it  contains  little^  because  dryness  of  the  air  causes  the  stomata 
to  close.  The  effect  of  insolation  b  consequently  most  strikingly  observed 
in  moist  districts. 

Every  visitor  to  the  botanic  garden  at  I^uitcnzorg  knows  that  many 
l)lants,  diirintj  the  later  hours  of  the  generally  sunny  forenoon,  usually 
exhibit  clear  signs  of  incipient  wiltini;  ;  this  continues  to  increase  rapidly 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  afternoon  shower  of  rain,  by  wliith  time  many 
leaves  hang  down  quite  in  a  drooping  condition,  although  they  are  not 
unprovided  with  protective  contrivances  against  trans{»ration During 
my  visit  to  Buitenzorg  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  season,  fourteen  rainless 
sultry  days  passed  in  succession,  and  the  vegetation  presented  a  parched 
appearance  such  as  would  hardly  have  arisen  in  Europe  after  a  period 
three  times  that  lei^th ;  the  crops  were  endangered  and  the  population 
souLjlit  by  appropriate  weeping>ceremonies  to  invoke  the  favour  of  the 
Rain-god.  The  air  remained  very  moist  throuc^Miout  this  dr\'  period,  and, 
in  a  less  sunny  climate,  the  rich  nightly  formation  of  dew  would  not  have 
been  so  ineffective. 

'  See  p.  18. 
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Wiesner  has  numerically  determined  the  effects  of  direct  sunlight  on  the 
transpiration  of  rice  plants  at  Buitcnzorg  '  :— 

EFFECT  OF  DIRECT  INSOLATION  ON  TRANSPIRATION. 

Rice  Plant  A. 


Hotin  of  ezperimi-Dt, 
6.! 


IHmninatioa  *. 


170 
I  "7 


Keiativc 

«9-95 

73-72 

•  St  sun  completely  hidden  ;  S,  sun  visible  in  the  sky,  only  as  a  bright  vision  :  Sj  sun 
vinbte  as  a  bright  disk ;  S,  sun  covered  only  by  a  light  haze  or  a  delicate  veil  of  cloud ; 
S4  sun  completely  exposed. 

RiCB  Plant  B. 


7.50 

7.50—  W 

7.20—10.10 
tail— 10.19 


Tempeiatare, 
ss<o— 

35.3— 28*5° 


Transpiration 
periioar* 

diffuse  »8i  gram, 

minutes  diffuse  )  . 
minutes  So-S,  |  ^S»tnna, 

i^o-S,  7^5  „ 

S,— S«  10.57  „ 


Honrs  of  experiment. 

8.43-  9.00 

9  —9.15 
9.18-  9.34 
9.39— laio 


Tempentnre. 
»7* 

27-3° 


Relative 
bnmidity. 

82 
70 
f 

74 


Illnroinstioa. 

sun 
diflfiise 
sun 
diffuse 


Transpiration 

per  hoar. 

•5'3S  grams. 

009  •> 
8i9i 
2>85 


A  leries  of  observations  on  a  sunny  mornii^  with  a  young  (red)  and 
an  old  (green)  leaf  of  Amherstia  nobiUs — ^the  specimens  stood  with  their 
stalks  in  water — gave  the  following  amount  of  transpiration  in  grains 
per  100  grams  of  livii^  weight: — 

EFFECT  OF  DIRECT  INSOLATION  ON  TRANSPIRATION  OF  AMHERSTIA 

NOlilHS. 

Amoimt  of  transpiiatioa  in  grams  per  too  grams  of  living  weight. 

Kcd  leaf.        (Jrccn  leaf. 

Under  covered  veranda ....  t-aa  t<oo 

Free  ocposuie,  Sp   i-^S  2-56 

t.  S,   2-40  5-33 

«.  S4   3-11  b-44 

The  following  observations  of  \Vie«iner  show  how  great  transpiration  can  be  at 
Buitcnzorg.  He  placed  several  herbaceous  plants  (Colcus,  Adiantum.  Jatropha, 
Mimosa  pudica)  in  pots,  and  imbedded  tlieni  in  the  ground  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
fully  exposed  to  the  rain.  For  several  days  the  plants  received  rain  duly — sometimes 
very  heavy  rain.  '  On  December  39  there  was  absolutely  no  rain ;  the  forenoon  was 
stuuiy,  and  at  noon  the  sun  was  quite  uncovered.  On  thb  day  all  the  specimens- - 
they  were  not  watered  on  the  day  in  question— died  of  desiccation.' 

Giltay  made  comparative  observations  on  the  amount  of  transpiration  of  I  li  Ii.mtlius 
tuberosus  at  Buitcnzorg  and  at  Wagcningcn  in  Holland.    They  showed  tltat  the 


*  Recorded  t»y  Burgerstein,  op.  ciL 
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daily  loss  of  water  was  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely  on  the  average  06  gram 
per  hour,  but  even  in  this  case  transpiration  during  the  hot  midday  hours  appears  to 
have  been  much  stronger  in  Buitenzorg  than  in  Holland. 

Experiments  made  by  G.  Ilaberlandt  at  Buitenzorg  in  Januarj',  which 
is  the  middle  of  the  rainx-  season,  and  at  Gratz  during  the  hot  days  of 
August,  shoueci  that  transpiration  in  the  s/tadf  in  a  moist  tropical  climate 
is  much  weaker  than  in  Central  Europe 

The  humidity  of  the  air  fluctuated  al  the  time  when  Haberlandt  made  his  experi- 
ments (December,  January),  between  70-97  %.  '  The  minimum  (70  80  %)  occurred  at 
about  midday,  but  fr(  <|ut  ntly  not  till  i  p.m.  Then  the  humidity  increased  rapidly 
as  the  rain  began,  and  even  by  3  ur  4  p.m.  attained  90-95  %.  Omitting  slight 
fluctnatioasi  which  seldom  exceeded  5  %,  the  curve  in  its  ^ical  coarse  remained 
from  the  evening  till  about  7  aan.  at  93-97  %>  and  then  gradually  sank  again  tilt 
no<m  V  The  temperature  during  the  period  of  observation  showed  a  diurnal  variation 
of  6-8°  C. 

'The  diurnal  curve  of  temperature,  as  a  rule,  showed  the  following  course:  — 
Between  6  and  7  a,m.  the  temperature  was  lowest.  The  minimum  varied,  omitting 
extreme  cases,  between  si  and  23  C.  During  the  forenoon  the  temperature  at  first 
rose  rapidly,  then  somewhat  more  slowly  up  to  39-30-5*'  C.  This  maximum  was 
rarely  attained  by  nudday,  usually  not  till  between  i  and  a  p jn.  Then  the  tempera- 
ture fell  to  23-25%  sometimes  more  rapidly,  at  others  more  slowly,  according  to  the 
cloudiness,  or  amount  and  duration  of  the  rainfall  in  the  afternoon.' 

AMOUNT  OF  TRANSPIRATION   OF  LEAVES  IN  BUITENZORG 
AND  IN  GRAT2  (after  G.  Haberlandt *). 

(In  grama  per  diem  and  over  one  square  decimeter  of  surfooe.) 

I.  Buitenzorg. 


Conocephalus  ovatus   049 

Musa  I'.nsctc   0-45 

(.ionoc.ir)'uui  pyriforme   0*45 

Daemonorops  obloQgus   0*47 

Xanthophyllum  vitellinmn   0-58 

Oiriai  i'apaya   0^2 

Pterocarpus  saxatilis   0*7 1 

Cocoa  nudfera   0-89 

Grammatoithyliam  spedoaum   0-89 

Bactris  spcctoj>a   100 

Theobroma  Cacao  

Albiz/i.i  molttccana   i>i9 

Kicuh  cl.istic.T   |,j2 

Sanchezia  nobilii^   I>56 

Lomnthus  pentandnis  .......  i*86 

Phrxnix  sp   Sifio 

Acalypba  tricolor   545 

*  Haberlandt,  I,  p  6u  '  II,  p.  807. 
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II.  Gratz. 

Aesculus  ilippocastanum   i>37 

Syringa  vulgaris  

Acer  Pseudoplatanus   .......  2-03 

Cor)-lus  Avcllana   3.33 

Cornus  sanguinca   4-09 

Pynis  communis   5*97 

III.  After  N.  J.  C.  Muller. 

Poplar   a<43 

Oak   3*89 

Beech   3.50 

Birch   3.65 

Willow   443 

Hornbeam   4.36 

Alder   7*96 


ii.  PHYSIOLOGJCAL  ACTION  OF  TROPICAL  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  light  on  growth  and  transpiration, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  the  light  of  the  tropics,  in  accordance  with  its 
greater  intensity,  influences  these  processes  still  more  strongly  than  docs 
the  weaker  light  of  higher  latitudes.  In  fact  the  growth  in  length  of  a 
bamboo  is  quite  strikint:;Iy  less  during  the  hours  of  the  day  than  durinc^  those 
of  the  ni;^dit  ;  the  growth  in  length  of  the  aerial  roots  of  Tacniophyllum 
Zollingcri  stops  altogether  in  daylight  of  relatively  very  moderate  intensity, 
even  in  a  very  weak  light ;  and  the  comparatively  strong  transpiration, 
which  causes  the  flacdd  drooping  of  the  foliage  of  many  tropical  plants 
during  the  brightest  hours  of  daylight,  may  be  considered  partly  as  an 
eflect,  even  if  indirect,  of  the  rays  of  light. 

The  share  that  light  takes  in  the  above-mentioned  functions  has  not 
yet  been  numerically  determined.  However  a  glimpse  into  the  different 
specific  actions  of  light  has  been  afforded,  in  particular  by  Wiesner's 
observations  at  Buitenzorg. 

The  lie  in  nlation  to  iii^/it  of  the  leases  of  tropical  plants,  accordini; 
to  Wiesner's  observations,  differs  in  general  from  that  of  the  leaves  of 
temperate  plants,  since  they  do  not,  like  them,  universally  strive  to  attain 
a  position  perpendicular  to  the  strongest  dijfnse  li^lit^  but  exhibit  this 
disposition  only  in  the  inner,  poorly  lighted  part  of  the  crown  ;  at  the 
periphery  of  the  tree,  however,  they  give  up  this  disposition  in  the  face 
of  rays  of  high  incidence,  and  the  lie  of  the  leaves  is  there  determined 
by  direct  sunlit 

Owing  to  this  lie  of  the  leaves  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  not  only  are  strong  heating  and  consequent  excessive 
transpiration  prevented,  but  at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  the 
chlorophyll  by  intense  light  is  obviated.    Several  characteristics  of  tropical 
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foliage  appear  to  have  been  acquired  with  the  special  object  of  saving^ 
the  chlorophyll,  or  at  any  rate  they  subserve  that  end  ;  among  them  are 
movements  of  the  leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves,  stronn^  reflection  of  light  by 
the  foliar  surfaces,  prolonged  retention  of  a  non-turgid  condition  and 
the  consequent  flaccid  drooping  of  young  leaves,  foldings,  tomentum,  and 
so  forth In  spite  of  all  such  protective  devices,  the  destruction  of 
chlorophyll  by  the  intense  tropical  light  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  wide- 
spread phenomenon.  Thus  the  leaves  of  Pisonia  alba,  which  is  frequently 
grown  as  an  ornamental  tree,  are  vertical  and  sap-green  when  young; 
later  on  they  arrange  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
most  intense  daylight,  and  suffer  such  a  complete  destruction  of  their 
chlorophyll  as  to  become  almost  pure  white''.  In  sunny  situations  within 
the  tropics  yellowish  discolorations  of  the  foliage  are  very  common. 

The  greater  intensity  of  tropical  light  also  renders  possible  a  more 
luxuriant  dcvclopvictit  of  the  sitadc-flora  than  in  higher  latitudes.  At 
the  same  time,  the  propert)'  plants  possess  of  demanding  less  light  at 
higher  temperatures  also  operates  in  the  same  direction.  Wiesner  has 
actually  seen  tropical  plants  thriving  under  such  a  feeble  illumination 
as  with  us  would  entirely  exclude  all  green  vegetation.  It  would  be 
extremely  useful  to  investigate  more  closely  the  v^etation  in  the  shade 
of  a  vifgin  forest  from  Wiesner's  points  of  view  and  in  accordance  with 
his  methods. 

Thus,  Wiesner  found  a  Javanese  grass,  Orthopogcm  'Wiesneri,  SchifRier,  growing 
in  pstdies  in  the  shade  of  Myristica  moschata  Mrith  L  =  i^^,  (I  maximum  =o«i6)', 

but  not  anywhere  in  the  shade  of  the  deiiscf^t  palin-thickets,  where   L  = 
(1  maximum  =  o-on,  I  mean  =  0-003).   Of  all  herbaceous  non-epiphytic  Dicotyledones 
Wiesner  found  Geophila  reniformis,  Don.,  penetrating  most  deeply  into  the  shade. 
It  continm»  to  blossom  with  L  »  ^  (I  maximum »o«a6  ;  I  meana>o«ii).  Without 
flowerii^,  It  bears  almost  as  great  a  deprivation  of  light  as  Orthopogon  Wiesneri. 

The  intensity  of  insolation  in  the  tropics  is  so  great  that  many  cultivated  plants, 
including  coffee  and  cocoa,  at  least  when  young,  require  shade.  For  this  purpose 
trees  with  a  thin  crown  arc  used,  especially  those  with  pinnate  leaves,  for  instance 
Albizzia  moluccana,  Miq.,  also  Ccdrcia  serrulata,  Miq.,  Ccdrchi  odorata.  Linn., 
I'ilhecolubiuin  Sainan,  Bcntiu,  in  Java.  In  tropical  America  species  of  Erytiirina 
are  usually  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Probably,  it  is  less  a  question  of  keep* 
ing  off  the  luminous  and  chemical  rays  than  the  heat-rays,  which  would  cause  too 
great  heating  and  consequently  too  great  transpiration. 

Wiesner  made  some  mcnstircmcnts  of  the  intensity  of  light  under  the  shading  of 
trees  in  the  experimental  garden  at  TjikOmoh  near  Buitenzorg,  and  he  found 

.'Mhizzin  molurcana,  Miq  

Ccdreia  scrrulata,  Miq.  :^7, 

Cedrela  odorata,  Linn  5^ 

Pithecolobium  Soman,  Bentb  

*  See  Wiesner,  Johow,  Haberlandt.  *  Wiesner.  *  See  p.  55. 
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Hi.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATIONS 

ON  PLANTS, 

The  cliffcrcnccs  in  the  occology  of  tropical  plants  are  in  the  first  place 
associatcci  with  differences  in  tlic  atmospheric  precipitations.  These 
alone,  usually  witlnjiit  an\-,  even  indirect,  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
temperature,  cause  the  ilomination  of  woodland  or  of  grassland,  the 
h}'grophilous,  tropophihnis,  or  xerophilous  cliaiacter  of  the  vegetation- 
and  the  periodic  phenomena.  Accordingly,  the  differences  in  the  climatic 
humidity  also  determine  the  range  of  species  within  the  tropics. 

A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  various  types  of  tropical  wood- 
land and  grassland  arising  from  differences  in  the  atmospheric  precipita- 
tions, and  to  the  dimatic  conditions  determining  their  presence,  and  also 
to  the  periodic  phenomena. 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  Wicsner's  investigations  regarding  tht  ombrophily 
and  onAroplioby  of  tropical  wgetatkm^  for  they  are  as  yet  too  incomplete  to  be 
serviceable  in  characterizing  the  several  climatic  districts.  According  to  Wiesner, 

the  great  inaj.  ,i  ity  of  plants  in  the  mcnst  hot  western  parts  of  Java  possess  markedly 
ombrophilous  foliage,  and  this  condition  may  probably  extend  to  the  vegetation  in 
a  constantly  moist  tropical  climate.  On  the  otlicr  hand,  in  those  p.irts  of  the  torrid 
zone  where  long  rainless  periods  regularly  prevail,  the  condition  of  affairs  may  be 
changed  in  fovotir  of  ombroph(4)oiis  spedes.  Investigati<ms  mi  this  subject  have  not 
been  c<mducted,  but  the  frequency  in  such  districts  of  succulent  spedes  and  other 
plants  with  unwettabic  coatings  favours  this  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  manj'  decidedly  ombrophobous  plants  thrive  in  a  constantly  moist 
climate:  thus  Wiesncr  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  fine  growth  of  various  species 
of  Opuntia  and  Cereus  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Huitcnzorg.  Tliesc  plants  are,  how- 
ever, confined  to  very  open  sunny  situations,  where  strongly  ombrophilous  plants 
would  suffer  from  too  great  transpiration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeble  growth 
in  West  Java  and  other  very  moist  tropical  districts  of  many  plants  from  a  drier 
climate  is  to  be  attributed  to  ombrophoby.  This  has  been  proved  by  Wiesner 
particularly  in  regard  to  roses,  which  nearly  always  assume  a  very  i^liintcd  form 
in  tropical  gardens.  Their  foliage  is  weakly  developed  and  cadin  I'ns,  iheir  corollas 
arc  small  and  irregular.  The  different  kinds  of  roses  are,  however,  unequally 
ombrophobous,  and  consequently  display  different  degrees  of  deficiency,  or  may 
absolutely  refuse  to  grow. 

To  the  indigenous  ombrophobous  plants  of  constantly  humid  districts  there  belong 
in  particular  those  with  delicate  pinnate  leaves,  which  by  their  movements  more 
or  less  effectively  evade  tl)e  violence  of  tlie  rain,  ^ucli  as  Mimosaceae,  species  of 
<  >\alis.  and  the  like.  Hut  such  forms  are  scantily  rcfnesentcd  in  Java,  especially 
tn  the  forest ;  their  abundance  is  characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  drier  climates. 

In  accordance  ivith  its  ombrophily,  the  foliage  in  a  constantly  humid  climate  is  as 
a  rule  easily  wettable ;  besides,  as  Wiesner  shows,  foliage  that  is  vrettcd  with  difficulty 
becomes  easily  wettable  when  exposed  to  continuous  humidity,  and  the  reverse  is 
the  ease.   Young  leaves  are  as  a  rule  unwettabic  and  ombrophobous ;  later  they 
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become  wcttable  and  ombrophilous,  but  in  advanced  age  reassume  the  chanicterB  of 
their  youth.  Hence  after  heavy  rainfall  they  readily  die  and  fall  to  the  ground,  since, 
in  contrast  to  the  young  leaves,  they  are  not  protected  against  the  rain  by  their  lie. 

Many  trees  in  periodically  dry  districts  shed  their  leaves  even  during  the  rainy 
season ;  one  may  see  in  this  an  effect  associated  with  the  increased  ombrophoby  of 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  the  statement  here  and  there  in  books 
of  travel  that  certain  trees  or  even  entire  forests  become  leafless  at  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season.  It  is  on  the  whole  very  probable  that  in  ninny  oases  in  nature,  not 
drought  but  great  humidity  may  be  the  cause  of  the  periodic  leaf-fall.  It  is  desirable 
that  in  continuation  of  Wiesncr's  researches  the  cause  of  leaf-fall  in  the  tropics  may 
be  more  closely  investigated. 

3.  THE  FLORISTIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TROPICAL  ZONE. 

With  the  exception  of  some  border  districts,  usually  of  limited  area, 
where  the  winter  temperature  regularly  descends  to  freezing-point,  the 

zones  enclosed  by  the  tropics  possess  a  pronounced  megathermic  flora, 
which  in  places,  for  instance  in  Southern  Florida  and  Southern  Brazil, 
extends  .somewhat  beyond  the  tropics.  Yet  in  these  latter  extensions 
the  megathermic  flora  is  already  perce[itibly  impoverished,  because  the 
annual  curve  of  temperature  no  Ioniser  corresponds  to  the  oecological 
optimum  of  many  species.  In  particular,  the  temperature  necessary  for 
the  ripening  of  fruit  is  frequently  not  maintained. 

The  following  summary'  gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the  mega- 
thermic floras,  as  it  enumerates  in  systematic  order  the  families  that 
occur  in  tropical  lowlands,  and  briefly  sketches  the  part  they  play  as 
regards  number  of  species  and  of  individuals.  Aquatic  plants  are  omitted, 
because  a  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  them  \ 

Thallophyta. 

Though  Algae  as  terrestrial  plants  are  of  merely  subordinate  importance 
in  the  tropics,  yet  their  significance,  at  least  In  rainy  district,  is  alwaj^ 
greater  than  in  other  latitudes.  Many  spedes  live  as  epiphytes,  chiefly 
on  leaves.  The  Fwigi  of  the  tropics  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
invest^ted.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  already  ascertained  that  the  larger 
orders  known  to  exist  in  Europe  are  all  represented*  In  other  respects 
deep*seated  difference  are  not  wanting,  and  inan>'  groups  that  in  Central 
Europe  are  very  prominent,  especially  among  the  Hymenomycetes,  are 
feebly  represented  in  the  torrid  zones. 

The  following  remarks  <.'f  Alfred  Mollcr  regarding  the  fungal  vegetation 
of  the  forests  near  the  coast  of  South  Brazil  hold  good  for  all  tropical 
forests  that  I  know : — 

'On  wet  autumn  days  we  find  in  our  German  forests  far  more  fungi  that  strike  the 
^e  of  an  observer  who  is  not  specially  looking  for  them,  and  that  exercise  consider* 

'  See  Sect  V. 
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aUe  influence  on  the  &des  of  the  forest,  than  we  ever  do  in  the  vii^n  forests  of 
Brazil.  There,  nothing  is  to  be  found  comparable  with  the  gaily  coloured  dumps  of 
the  numerous  Hymenomycetcs  ofour  forest  soil.  Tlie  first  impression  which  a  fresh- 
comer  wandering  in  a  Brazilian  forest  must  receive,  is  that  apparently  very  few 
fungi  occur  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  in  reality  not  the  case  ;  the  fungal  flora 
is  extremely  rich,  but  the  minute  forms  especially  appear  in  great  abundance,  and 
these  are  seen  only  when  one  looks  carefully  for  them,  while  the  larger  forms  for  the 
most  part  only  occur  here  and  there  \* 

Among  LicZ/c/ns,  the  Ascolichcncs.  at  any  rate  as  far  as  number  and  size 
of  individuals  go,  play  a  mucli  smaller  part  than  with  us.  Large  tufted 
forms,  such  as  Usneae,  are  seen  only  on  high  mountains  and  therefore 
outside  the  megathermic  climate.  Cora  Pavonia,  which  al(me  forma  the 
class  of  Hymenolichenes,  Is  exdusivdy  tropical,  and  appears  to  be  cos- 
mopolitan  within  the  tropics.  It  is  found  in  its  various  forms  of  growth, 
but  chiefly  in  its  proper  Cora-form,  In  abundance  on  moist  soil  and  on  the 
bark  of  trees. 


Among  Biyq>hyta,  and  especially  among  Musci,  m^therms  are  rare, 
and  are  represented  for  the  most  part  by  small  inconspicuous  species  which 
occur  scantily  in  cool  damp  situations,  and  are  quite  unimportant  in  their 
effect  on  the  general  facies  of  the  vegetation.  Much  more  richly  do  they 
appear  in  the  cool  regions  of  tropical  mountains  ^. 


Ferns  in  the  tropics  develop  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  form,  and  vary  in 
their  dimensions  from  small  moss-likc  plants  to  trees.  Most  of  them  arc 
hyf^rophilous  and  shade-lovers,  so  that  only  humid  forests  show  a  great 
richness  in  ferns.  Besides,  the  majority  of  them  are  not  decidedly  mega- 
thermic, but  prefer  a  climate  that  is  mild,  even  if  it  be  as  uniform  as 
possible,  so  that  the  greatest  devdopmoit  of  ferns  in  numbers,  especially 
of  their  arborescent  forms,  is  exhibited  less  in  the  lowlands  than  in  cooler 
mountain  landscapes. 

Three  orders  of  ferns  are  exclusively  tropical,  the  Gleicfaeniaceae, 
Schizaeaceae,  and  Marattiaccae. 

The  Glcichotiaccac  are  rcpcatcdl)'  branched  in  a  dichotomous  manner; 
they  present  a  vcr\'  viiiiquc  ai^pearance.  and  in  contrast  with  most  of  their 
tropical  allies,  these  ferns  occupy  oi)cn  sunny  situations,  and  usually  are 
in  large  numbers  together.  This  last  statement  is  specially  true  of  the 
almost  cosmopolitan  Glcichenia  linearis  (Fig.  116),  which  is  common 
ever3rwhere. 


The  ScfnMoeaceae  (for  example  Aneimia,  a  xerophilous  genus  chiefly  In 


Bryophsfta. 


Pteridophyta. 


*  AIL  M  oiler,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 


'  Sec  Sect.  IV. 
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the  interior  of  lirazil,  and  Lygodium,  species  of  which  are  twiners  in  rain- 
forests) and  the  ^larattiaceac  (for  example  Angiopteris  evccta,  a  gigantic 


KiG.  115,  Paiidanus  sechellarum,  lialf.  f.    Seychelles.    From  a  |>hoti>gr.-\j)h  by  A.  Hrauer. 

herbaceous  form  with  a  round  subacn'al  stem  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  in 
Eastern  Asia)  are  never  the  chief  members  of  any  formations. 
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Mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  tropical  are  the  Cyat/icaccac,  to  which  almost 
all  tree-ferns  belonfj  (species  of  Cyathca,  Dicksonia,  Alsophila),  and  the 
HyiiicnophyUaccai\  small ,  frequently  moss-like  herbs  with  transparent 
foliage,  which  cover  stems  of  trees  and  rocks  in  moist,  shady  forests,  just 
as  mosses  do  with  us. 

The  great  mass  of  tropical  ferns  belongs  to  oxdizx  Poly  pod iaccaCy\s\\\z\\ 
is  also  so  strongly  represented  in  Europe,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  same  genera,  namely  PoI)'podium,  Aspidium,  Asplcnium,  Pteris,  and 
so  on.    Only  a  few  rare  Poly  pod  iaceae  are  tree-like. 


Fig.  116.  I'orfst  Lindscap*  in  ihc  Seychelles.  In  ihe  forcgroun«l,  Gleichcnia  linearis;  in  the 
background,  palms  ■  jirobabiy  Koschcria  melaiiochacies,  U.  Wcndl.\  Tandanus,  and  other  plants, 
t  roni  a  plioiograph  by  A.  liraucr. 

The  I.ycopodiaceae  arc  much  less  prominent  than  the  ferns,  but  neverthe- 
less of  greater  significance  than  in  temperate  floras.  Species  of  Sclaginclla 
often  form  the  chief  covering  of  the  forest  soil ;  Lycopodium  cernuum  is 
extremely  common  in  well-lighted  spots  ;  other  species  of  Lycopodium  as 
well  as  of  Psilotum  are  occasionally  common  epiphj-tes. 

The  Eqtiisvtaccac  are  not  more  strongly  represented  than  in  the 
temperate  zones. 
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Gymnospermae. 

Gymnosperms  are  of  quite  subordinate  significance  in  the  megathermic 
flora.  Conifcrac  are  almost  entirely  absent ;  they  are  found  between  the 
tropics  wellnigh  only  on  high  mountain  chains,  outside  the  tropical  climate. 
Cycadeae  (Fig.  117)  are  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of  the  tropical  flora, 
but  are  subordinate  as  regards  the  number  of  species  and  individuals.  The 
species  cf  Gnctum  which  completely  agree  with  Dicotylcdones  in  their 


Fig.  1 1 7.  Dioon  edule.    Mexico.   Ceiro  Colorada,  south-east  from  Jalapa.   From  a  photograf>h 

by  Stahl. 

vegetative  organs  arc  also  a  subordinate  and  at  the  same  time  inconspicuous 
element  in  the  flora. 

Monocotyledones. 

Monocotyledones  supply  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  tropical 
flora.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  true  of  the  Paiiuai,  which  however  owe 
their  predominance,  in  tropical  landscapes  chiefly  at  any  rate,  to  cultivation. 
The  latter  statement  is  especially  true  of  the  coconut  palm,  Cocos  nucifcra, 
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the  groves  of  which,  fringing  most  tropical  coasts,  have  only  exceptionally 
originated  without  human  aid  (Figs.  118  and  226).  In  the  cultivated  lands 
of  the  tropics  one  will  always  find  the  royal  palm,  Oreodoxa  regia,  the 
finest  of  its  race,  which  comes  from  the  Antilles  and  Southern  Florida 
(Fig.  119).  The  avenues  of  Oreodoxa  regia  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in 
Ceylon  are  renowned.  Among  the  commonest  of  cultivated  palms  may 
also  be  reckoned  Arenga  saccharifera,  important  not  for  beauty  but  only  as 
an  economic  tree.  In  Eastern  Asia,  especially  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  one 
can  easily  recognize  from  a  distance  the  presence  of  human  settlements  by 


Fig.  118.  Cocos  uucifcra.   Oq  the  sca-shore  in  Seychelles.    I'ruin  a  pliotot^raph 

by  A.  Uiaucr. 


the  occurrence  of  the  betel-nut  palm,  Arcca  Catechu  (Fig.  123).  The 
slender  but  tall  stem,  straight  as  an  arrow,  bears  a  small  crown  of  emerald- 
green  leaves.  Finally,  we  find  the  peculiar  Caryota  urens  chiefly  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  the  bipinnate  leaves  of  which  bear  triangular  leaflets,  and 
to  some  extent  remind  one  of  Adiantum.  A  great  number  of  other  palms 
are  also  cultivated  as  economic  or  ornamental  trees,  but  yet  without  being 
so  generally  distributed  ;  for  instance  numerous  fan  palms,  the  sago  palms, 
Mctroxylon  Rumphii,  Mart.,  and  M.  laeve,  Mart.,  the  ivory-nut  palm 
Phytelcphas  macrocarpa,  and  so  on. 

In  natural  landscapes  the  species  of  palm  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
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different  districts,  frequently  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  the  tree-forms 
predominates  over  the  others  (see  Figs.  1 16  and  121).  licsides  tree-palms, 
lianes  like  Calamus  and  Dcsmoncus  are  rarely  absent  from  the  forest,  as 
well  as  short-stemmed  species,  like  the  species  of  Gconoma,  or  acaulous 
forms.  Palms  also  grow  scattered  over  savannahs,  for  example  species  of 
Hyphacnc  and  Coi)ernicia  tcctorum  (Fig.  200).    Real  formations,  palm- 


FiG.  119.  0(VO<loxa  rcjjia.    Young  sixrcimcn  in  the  tropical  rain-fore»t  of  Southern 
I'loTula.    Irom  G.-^rilen  and  l-  oicst. 

groreSy  appear  chiefly  on  swampy  or  frequently  inundated  ground ;  they 
are  formed  by  Mauritia  sctigcra  in  Trinidad,  by  other  species  of  Mauritia 
in  the  north  of  South  America,  by  Phoenix  sylvcstris  in  Cisgangetic 
India  (Fig.  120),  by  Nipa  fruticans  in  the  Eastern  Asiatic  mangroves 
(Figs.  226  and  227). 

Next  to  the  palms,  the  tree-like  Gramiiicac,  especially  species  of  Bambusa 
and  Dcndrocalamus  (Fig.  113),  belong  to  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
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tropical  landscapes  ;  but,  like  palms,  they  are  not  altogether  wanting  in 
subtropical  zones,  and  in  Japan  reach  the  cool  temperate  zones.  Bamboos 


Fig.  120.  Phoenix  sjlvestris.    Forming  a  grove  on  swampy  ground  near  liombn). 
From  a  photograph  by  Dcichmiiller. 


I'm  111.  I.odoicea  Scyohcllarttm.    (Irowing  wild  on  the  island  of  Prailin,  Seychelles, 

From  a  photograph  by  A.  Braucr. 

owe  their  appearance  in  vast  numbers  over  the  greater  part  of  the  tropical 
zone — Africa  is  poor  in  them— chiefly  to  cultivation.    They  arc,  however. 
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also  frequently  found  wild.  The  largest  forms  grow  in  forests  scattered 
among  other  trees,  or  they  constitute  independent  forests  (Fig.  207^  ; 
smaller  forms  are  common  as  underwood. 

Very  unique  and  occasionally  very  common  forms  of  the  megathermic 
flora  are  the  species  of  Patidanns  (Figs.  115,  116,  122.  212,  214),  which 
however  rarely  occur  in  great  numbers  together.  They  are  confined 
to  the  Old  World.  They  occur  chiefly  by  the  seaside,  but  also  in  forests  ; 
only  rarely  do  they  form  pure  woods. 

The  AraceaCf  owing  to  their  occurrence  in  great  numbers  and  to  the  great 

diversity  in  their  species,  lake 
a  prominent  place  in  tropical 
forest  scenes.  Among  them  are 
found  lianes  like  species  of 
Philodcndron,  Monstera,  Pothos; 
epiphytes  like  species  of  An- 
thurium  and  Philodendron,  and 
many  terrestrial  herbs  which  are 
often  social.  To  the  aroids 
belong  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  tropics, 
for  example  the  gigantic  Amor- 
phophallus  Titanum  in  Sumatra. 
Araceae  arc  also  important  con- 
stituents of  the  s\vamj)-flora,  as 
the  species  of  Colocasia  and 
Alocasia. 

The  Scitdjniiuac,  in  the  form 
of  perennial  herbs  as  tall  as  a 
man,  are  common  and  prominent 
constituents  of  the  forest  flora. 

Fig.  U2.  Pandanus  sp.    liotanic  garden  at  Huiten-  . 

rorg.  From  a  phoiogrnph  by  G.  Karsten.         Jiananas,  Musa  paradisiaca  and 

M.  sapientum  (Fig.  49),  are  not 
only  among  the  commonest  and  most  conspicuous  cultivated  plants,  but 
also,  in  Asia,  are  frequent  in  the  forest,  lleliconieae  are  in  particular 
characteristic  of  the  tropical  forests  of  America,  as  various  Zingiberaceae 
are  of  those  of  Asia.  Madagascar  possesses  the  only  tree-form  of  the  order 
in  the  traveller's  tree,  Ravenala  madagascariensis,  which  is  grown  in  all 
tropical  cultivated  lands  as  an  ornamental  tree  (Fig.  12  ^). 

Finally,  amongst  prominent  monocotylcdonous  families  forming  con- 
stituents of  the  flora,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Orchidaccac^  which, 
in  particular,  as  epiphytes,  develop  an  astonishing  diversity  of  forms,  and 
also  of  the  Brovuliaccac  in  tropical  America,  which  are  likewise  chiefly 
epiphytic.     The  grasslike  Eriocaulacciw  arc,  especially  in  species  of  the 
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genus  Pacpalanthus,  essential  constituents  of  the  South  American  grass- 
land districts  ;  and  the  Commclinaceae,  belonging  like  the  Eriocaulaccac 
to  the  Enantioblastac,  arc  very  widely  distributed  particularly  as  species 
of  Commelina. 

Several  monocotyledonous  families  that  are  most  prominent  in  temperate 
zones,  such  as  Cyperaceae,  Juncaceac,  Liliaceae,  Amaryllidaccae,  arc  for  the 


FtC.  I JJ.  To  the  left,  Arcca  Catechn  ;  to  the  right,  Ravennia  madagascariensis.    From  the 
botanic  garden  at  Singapore.    From  a  ]>hotograph  by  Kiikenthal. 

most  part  of  merely  subordinate  importance,  except  for  some  not  exclusively 
tropical  genera  like  Smilax,  Agave,  Fourcroya. 

Dicotyledones 

Dicotyledones  preponderate  considerably  over  Monocotyledoncs  in  the 
flora  of  the  tropics,  and  the  number  of  their  purely  tropical  families  is  much 

'  [The  grouping  of  the  families  is  that  adopted  in  Strasburgcr's  Text-book  of  Botany.l 
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greater.  Their  characteristics  are  however  much  less  striking,  so  that 
a  picture  of  vegetation  essentially  composed  of  Dicot\lcclones  alone, 
fre(]ucntl\-  has  a  great  resemblance  to  one  in  the  temperate  zones.  When 
marked  peculiarities  such  as  those  of  branching,  abnormal  disposition  of 
the  leaves  towards  the  horizon,  plank-buttresses,  subaerial  roots,  epiphytic 
growth,  and  so  forth,  do  present  themselves,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  the 
characters  of  families,  but  oecological  adaptive  features  recurring  in  the 
most  difierent  cycles  of  affinity. 

The  distribution  of  Anuntaceat  within  the  tropics  is  comparable  with 
that  of  Coniferae,  as  they  form  a  considerable  contingent  of  the  flora  in  the 
higher  mountain  regions  outside  the  megathermic  climate,  whilst  they  arc 
unimportant  in  the  low  lands.  Thc\'  are  not  completely  absent :  there 
arc.  for  instance,  suinc  megathermic  oaks  in  Mexico,  and,  according  to 
my  own  observations,  in  the  forests  near  Singapore. 

The  Urticincac  are  extremely  important  in  the  tropical  zones.  The 
Moraceae  in  the  first  place,  with  the  genus  Ficus  with  its  numerous  arboreous 
and  shrubby  species,  also  with  the  genus  Artocarpus,  to  which  belong 
some  of  the  commonest  cultivated  tropical  trees,  Artocarpus  indsa,  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  A.  integrifolia,  the  jack-fruit  tree ;  the  Urticaceae  with 
numerous  genera  of  usually  shrubby  or  herbaceous  species. 

Among  the  Polygoninae^  the  Piperaceae  arc  caw^usi^y  megathermic. 
Tlie\-  arc  represented  in  the  rain-forests  chiefly  by  many  shrubby  and 
herbaceous  terrestrial  plants,  as  well  as  by  root-climbing  lianes  and  cpi- 
ph\  tcs     The  Polygonaceac  are  limited  to  a  few  species,  chiefly  arboreous. 

The  families  that  in  Central  luiropc  chicfl\'  represent  the  G  nfrosf^rrtnat', 
namely  Car}*ophyilaceae  and  Chcnopodiaceae,  are  almost  cxclusi\  ely 
mesothcrmic  and  of  no  importance  within  the  tropics.  On  the  other  hand, 
Amarantaceae  are  very  numerous  as  inconspicuous  herbs  and  more 
rarely  as  woody  plants.  The  Phytolaccaceae  and  Nyctaginaceae  are 
mainly  tropical  American. 

The  most  important  family  of  the  north  temperate  zone  among  the 
Polycarpicac,  that  of  the  Ranunculaccae,  is  mesothermic  and  microthermic, 
and  therefore  scarcely  represented  within  the  tropics  except  on  high 
mountains.  The  Magnoliaccac  als.»  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  north 
temperate  /.one  The  most  important  family  of  the  gnnip  within  the 
tropics  is  that  of  Lauraceae.  to  which  numerous  forest  trees,  also  shrubs, 
and  the  common  herbaceous  lianc-{)arasite  Cass}  tha.  belong.  The  jwfely 
tropical  families  of  the  Anunaceac.  Myristicaccae,  Monimiaceae,  and,  in 
contrast  with  the  allied  mesothermic  Berberidaceae,  the  family  of  the 
Menispermaceae,  include  many  wood>  plants. 

The  tropical  Rhoeadinae  are  almost  restricted  to  the  Capparideae.  The 
few  Cruciferae  are  mostly  mountain  forms. 

Among  the  CUtificrae  are  many  purely  megathermic  families  of  woody 
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plants,  richly  represented  within  the  tropics,  such  as  Clusiaceae,  Dilletiiaceae, 
Ochnaceae,  Dipterocarpaceae,  Bixaceae,  also  the  Ternstroemiaceae,  which 
includes  some  mesotherms,  and  the  Marcgraviaceae,  consisting  of  tropical 
American  lianes  and  epiphytes.  The  tropical  Violaceae  are  mainly  woody 
plants  and  some  are  even  trees.  Among  herbaceous  families  the  Nepen- 
thaccae  are  prominent  in  the  eastern  tropics. 

Of  the  Column  if eraCf  the  purely  megathermic  Botnbacaceae  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  large  dimensions,  especially  the  great  thickness  of  their 
stems  and  the  niagnificence  of  their  flowers.  The  allied  Malvaceae,  the 
Tiliaccac,  and  the  imr^ly  tropical  Sterculiaceae,  both  as  woody  and 
herbaceous  species,  are  important  constituents  of  the  tropical  flora. 

The  CruinaUs  arc  of  less  significance.  The  Oxalidaceae,  Tropaeolaceae, 
and  the  Balsaminaceae,  the  last  of  which  are  very  common  in  the  East 
Indies,  are  diiefly  represented  by  herbaceous  plants  ;  the  Geraniaceae  are 
almost  absent 

The  TtrebintImM  are,  in  particular,  of  considerable  significance  as  con- 
tributing to  the  woody  plants  forming  the  floras  of  the  drier  districts. 
The  families  included  here  are  exclusively  megathermic,  like  Meliaceae, 
Simarubaceae,  6urBeraceae,or  only  partially  SO,  as  Rutaceae,  Anacardiaceae, 

Zygophyllaceae. 

Among  the  Acsculitiac  the  Sapindaceae  are  mainly  megathermic.  the 
Malpighiaceac  exclusively  so,  and  frequently  occur  as  lianes.  The  Kry- 
throxylaceae  and  the  American  V'ochysiaceae  are  also  megathermic,  but  less 
rich  in  species;  the  Polygalaceae  are  represented,  but  not  the  Accraceae. 

The  Fra^gtUituu  in  the  families  of  the  Celastraceae,  Hippocrateaceae 
(almost  purely  megathermic),  Aquifoliaceae,  Vitaceae  (notably  Cissus),  and 
Rhamnaceae  supply  a  great  number  of  woody  plants,  especially  lianes. 

The  7W!riWirar  are  mainly  m^athermic  in  their  most  important  family  the 
Euphorbiaceac,  and  afford  the  tropical  flora  a  great  number  of  arborescent, 
shrubby,  and  herbaceous  species,  in  particular  belonging  to  the  lai^ 
genus  Croton. 

The  largest  family  of  the  i' uibcUiJlorat,  namely  the  L'ml)el!iki ac,  is 
almost  exclusively  mesothcrmic,  so  that  within  the  tropics  it  is  represented 
in  the  mountains,  but  only  by  a  very  few  species  in  the  lowlaiuls.  The 
Cornaceae  also  occur  solely  in  the  highlands,  whilst  the  Araliaceae  include 
representatives  in  the  lowlands  as  well. 

Of  the  Saxifrajginaet  the  Crassulaceae,  Saxifragaceae,  Hamamelidaceae, 
and  Platanaceae  are  pre-eminently  mesotfiermic  and  of  only  slight  impor- 
tance within  the  tropics.   The  Podostemaceae  are  tropical  aquatic  {rfants. 

The  American  family  Cactaceae,  the  sole  constituent  of  the  Opitntiiuu, 
has  numerous  representatives  in  the  dry  districts  of  tropical  America,  and 
some  common  epiphytes  and  lianes  in  the  rain-forests  also  belong  to  it. 

The  Passifiorinae  are  almost  exclusively  m^athermic,  and  are  repre- 
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sented  in  the  first  place  by  the  Passifloraccae,  Begoniaceac,  and  Flacour- 
tiaceae,  also  by  the  Loasaceae  (America),  Samydaceae,  Turneraceae, 
Caricaceae,  some  of  the  species  of  which  are  common  and  prominent. 

The  Myrtifiorae  consist  exclusively  of  megatiiermic  species  in  the 
Melastomaceact  Combretaceae,  and  Riuzophoraceae,  of  which  those  of  the 
first  family  play  a  prominent  part,  especially  in  America,  as  fine  blossoming 
shrubs  and  herbs,  whilst  to  the  last  two  the  majority  of  shrubs  and  trees 
of  the  mangroves^  belong.  Neither  the  Oenothera^e  nor  the  Lythraceae 
are  absent. 

Of  the  Rosijiorac,  the  Chr\'sobaIancac  arc  exclusively  megathcrmic, 
whilst  the  other  groups  of  Rosaceae  consist  almost  exclusively  of  meso- 
thermic  plants  and  therefore  within  the  tropics  occur  only  on  mountains. 

The  three  families  of  the  Lt^uminosae,  the  Mimosaceae,  Caesalpiniaceae 
and  Papilionaoeae,  belong  to  the  most  important  groups  of  forms  of  the 
tropical  flora.  They  include  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  that  frequently  climb 
and  are  equally  important  in  humid  and  dry  districts,  in  vroodland  and 
in  grassland ;  many  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  flowers. 

The  different  families  grouped  together  tentatively  as  Hystercphyta  are 
pre-eminently  mcgathermic,  and  include  many  of  the  most  unique  products 
of  the  tropical  flora,  especially  among  the  Aristolochiacca^  RaiHesiaceae, 
and  Balanophoraccac. 

The  Ericinac  are  with  few  exceptions  mcsothcrniic,  and  therefore  quite 
unimportant  in  the  true  tropical  flora.  They  however  show  numerous 
species  in  the  mountain  flora — V'accineae,  KJiodc^dendron. 

Among  the  PrimulinaeiYiC  Myrsinaceae  are^exclusively  tropical,  whereas 
the  Plumbaginaceae  indude  only  a  small  number  of  m^adiermic  species, 
and  the  few  Primulaceae  are  alpine  plants. 

The  families  of  the  Dw^yrmae — Ebenaceae,  Diospyraceae,  Ss^wtaceae — 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  tropical  woody  plants.  Several  of  the 
Sapotaceae  are  commonly  cultivated. 

Among  the  Confer  toe  ^  the  Loganiaceae,  Apocynaceae,  and  Ascle- 
piadaccae  are  represented  in  many  species  of  the  most  diverse  forms  of 
growth,  whilst  the  Oleaccae  and  Gcntianaceae,  as  mesothermic  families, 
occur  only  as  mountain  plants. 

The  Tubijlorae  possess  many  mcgathermic  species  among  the  Convol- 
vulaceae,  and  in  the  Boraginaceac  the  tribe  of  tiic  Cordieae,  characterized 
by  stone-fruits,  is  purely  tropical. 

The  most  important  tropical  family  of  the  Personatae  is  that  of  Solanaceae, 
to  which  very  numerous  herbs  and  shrubs  and  some  small  trees  belong. 
The  pre-eminently  mcgathermic  families  Bignoniaceae,  Gesneraceae,  and 
Acanthaceae  have  numerous  representatives,  and  the  Lentibulariaceae 

^  See  Chap.  VI  of  dtis  section. 
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are  chiefly  represented  by  species  of  Utricularia.  The  Scrophulariaceae, 
however,  are  only  feebly  represented. 

Among  the  Labiatifiifrae,  the  Verbenaceae,  to  which  arboreous  as  well 
as  shrubby  and  herbaceous  species  belong,  have  a  greater  importance  than 
the  relatively  less  represented  Labtatac. 

The  megathermic  Campamdinae  are  limited  to  the  Lobeliaceae,  Good- 
eniaccae,  and  Cucurbitaceae ;  the  Campanulaceae  are  mesothermic,  and 
therefore  only  appear  as  mountain  plants  in  the  tropics. 

The  Rubiaccac,  the  largest  of  the  three  families  of  the  Rubiiuae,  owing 
to  their  great  number  of  species  and  the  important  part  which  many 
of  their  representatives  play  by  their  frequent  occurrence,  belong  to  the 
most  important  natural  orders  in  tropical  vegetation.  The  Capri foliaceae, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  scarce  In  the  tropical  ]owbnids»  and  the 
Valerianaceae  are  hardly  represented  at  all. 

The  Compositae  are  about  equally  important  in  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones ;  only  a  few  Liguliflorae  are  megathermic,  but  numerous 
Tubuliflorae,  sometimes  special  groups  of  them,  are  megathermic.  Most 
tropical  Compositae  are  herbs,  but  Hanes  and  small  trees  also  occur  among 
them.  The  Dipsaccae,  which  with  the  Compositae  and  the  small  family 
of  Calycereae  form  the  cc  hori  A_i:grc{:^atat\  are  chiefly  mesothermic,  and  in 
the  tropics  are  nearly  all  mountain  plants. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PERIODIC  PHENOMENA  OF  VEGETATION 

WITHIN  THE  TROPICS 

I.  General  Prevalence  of  Periodic  Plienomena  in  the  Fonctiona  of  Plants.  No 

absolute  period  of  rest.  Rest  only  for  some  processes.  Occurrence  of  jieriocHcity  in 
tropical  vegetation,  a.  Periodicity  in  the  Vegetative  Domain,  i.  Leaf-fall.  Frequency 
of  periodic  leaf-fall  withhn  the  tropics.  Diversity  in  appearance  of  trees  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Seasons  of  the  year  and  vegetation  in  the  campos.  ii.  Growth.  Periodic 
defoliation  in  certain  species  independently  of  the  season,  individual  periodicity  of  the 
separate  shoots  of  many  tropical  plants,  iii.  Temperate  Woody  Plants  in  the  Trofics. 
3.  Periodicity  in  the  Sexual  Domain,  i.  General  Considerations.  Separation  in 
point  of  time  of  vegetative  and  reproductive  activity,  ii.  Catuiantiy  Humid  Districts, 
Non-contemporaneous  flowering  indifferent  twigs  in  woody  plants.  Simultaneous  flower- 
injj  of  all  individuals  of  a  species  without  relation  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Connexion 
between  formal  ion  of  llowers  and  leaf-fall.  i»i.  Pcriodii  ally  Dry  Districts.  Abundance 
of  flowers  in  the  dry  seasons  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  wet  seasons.  Poverty  in 
flowers  at  the  height  of  the  wet  season.  The  wet  season  the  period  for  ripening  fruit, 
iv.  special  Citses.  Climate  and  flowering  season  in  Java,  in  N'urtli-west  Indi.i,  in  Ceylon, 
in  iiritish  Guiana.   4.  The  Caesalpiniaceae  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Buitenzorg. 

1.  GENERAL  PRF^VALEXCE  OF  PF.K IODIC  PHENOMENA 
IN  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

The  periodic  phenomena  of  tropical  v^etation  have  hitheito  been 
investigated  only  to  a  slight  extent.  As  a  result  of  the  scanty  and  usually 
incorrect  data  supplied  by  tnivc  llcrs,  the  notion  has  been  pretty  jrcncrally 
disseminated  that  in  constantly  iuimid  tropical  districts  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive activity  proceeds  without  interruption,  whilst  the  well-defined  dry 
seasons  of  other  districts  cause  their  vegetation  to  undergo  periods  of  rest. 

Observations  in  tropical  districts  with  abundance  of  rain  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  have  taught  me  that  there  also  vita/  processes  in  plants  exhibit 
a  rhythmic  alttmaiicn  of  periods  of  repose  and  of  activity.  This  opinion» 
however,  depends  on  a  conception  of  periods  of  rest  that  diflfers  from  the 
usual  one. 

The  more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Sachs  and  Miillcr- 
Thurgau,  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  there  are  no  periods  of  rest  for  t/te 
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vital  processes  as  a  wJliole,  but  only  resting  periods  for  certain  fmetions* 
A  plant  during  its  hibernation  is  by  no  means  inactive.  In  many  trees, 
starch  is  converted  into  oil ;  the  chlorophyU*corpuscles  of  conifers  produce 

red  colouring  matter;  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  of  many  herbs  produces 
cyanophyll ;  the  roots  continue  to  grow  in  length ;  the  wintcr-buds,  by 
means  of  invisible  processes,  acquire  the  power  of  further  development, 
which  was  lacking  in  them  in  the  warm  season,  and  so  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  repose  chiefly  prevails  as  regards  the  inception,  the  growth  in  length 
and  thickness  of  the  shoots,  altiiough  there  arc  exceptions.  Assimilation 
is  weakened,  yet  suspended  only  in  hard  frosty  weather. 

At  spring-time,  in  temperate  latitudes,  the  period  of  rest  for  the  processes 
of  growth  terminates ;  leafy  shoots  and  flowers  are  formed ;  the  functions 
of  nutrition,  especially  the  conversion  of  already  assimilated  materiali  break 
into  stirring  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  functions  depending  on  lower 
temperatures  enter  on  a  period  of  rest. 

During  summer,  the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  domain  of  nutrition, 
especially  as  regards  the  assimilation  of  raw  materials.  Growth  in  thick- 
ness of  stems,  and  in  thickness  and  length  of  the  roots,  is  in  full  activity  ; 
on  the  central }',  after  the  winter-buds  have  been  completed,  the  meristcms 
of  the  terminal  buds  are,  as  a  rule,  at  rest.  As  regards  the  domain  of 
reproduction,  there  may  be  activity  or  repose,  according  to  species. 

Autumn  is  a  period  of  slackness,  of  the  commencement  of  repose  in  most 
domains.  In  some  species,  however,  reproductive  activity  for  the  first  time 
awakens  from  rest. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  temperate  zones  no  season  of  the  year  that  does 
not  tend  to  set  in  motion  certain  functims  of  plant-life^  and  to  set  others  at 
rest.  During  autumn  and  winter  repose  predominates,  and  during  spring 
and  summer  activity  predominates,  so  that  we  may  speak  of  relative  seasons 
of  rest  and  of  vegetation,  although  at  no  season  is  either  condition  actually 
realized. 

Tropical  plants  are  just  as  subject  to  the  per  iodic  aihr  nation  of  rest  and 
of  activity  as  are  those  of  the  cooler  and  cold  zones.  Wherever  a  sharp 
climatic  periodicity  prevails  the  functions  of  the  plant-organism  in  die 
tropics  also  appear  to  be  decidedly  influenced  by  it  Thus  dry  seasons  act 
like  cold  ones  in  many  respects.  The  less  marked  the  periodicity  of  the 
climate  is,  the  less  dependent  on  its  influence  is  the  periodicity  in  the  ^nt. 
Internal  causes  are  mainly  or  solely  responsible  for  the  alternation  of  rest  and 
of  activity  in  a  nearly  uniform  climate.  Such  a  rhythmic  change  is  how- 
ever never  abandoned,  for  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  livincf  or<ranism 
and  not  from  external  conditions  ;  its  connexion  with  external  conditions 
is  a  secondary  feature^ — an  adaptation. 

Hence  the  picture  of  general  and  continuous  activity  which  most 
travellers  have  brought  with  them  regarding  the  vegetation  in  constantly 
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humid  districts  is  an  illusion.  To  the  attentive  observer  repose  is  manifest 
every^^ere  dde  hy  side  vntk  activity,  and  both  these  conditions  continually 
interchange  like  the  parts  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The  difference  between  such 
a  vqietation  and  one  exposed  to  the  influence  of  alternately  favourable  and 
unfavourable  seasons  is  confined  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  constantly  humid 
district  the  sum  of  repose  and  activity  remains  approximately  constant  in 
every  season,  whilst  in  districts  with  alternating  seasons  it  periodically 
increases  and  decreases. 

a.  PERIODICITY  IN  THE  VEGETATIVE  DOMAIN. 

L  LEAF-FALL. 

In  spite  of  numerous  travellers'  reports  to  the  contrary,  the  notion  still 
prevails  that  tropical  forests  are  fwtibe  most  part  evergreen,  and  essentially 
occupy  constantly  moist  districts  only,  whereas  districts  with  markedly  dry 
seasons  are  supposed  to  produce  forest  growth  only  along  the  margins 
of  water-courses.  This  incorrect  idea  is  connected  with  the  no  less 
incorrect  assumption  that  dry  seasons  are  unsuitable  for  forests. 

In  reality  the  case  has  quite  a  diflerent  aspect.  TAe  tropical  forest  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  periodically  leafless  frees,  and.  as  has  already  been 
shown  ^  is  b}'  no  means  excluded  from  districts  with  very  dry  and  hot 
seasons.  Indian  forest-botanists,  especially  Brandis  and  Kurz,  were  the 
first  to  make  us  acquainleii  witii  the  distinctive  characters  of  tropical 
forests  that  arc  evergreen  and  forests  that  arc  green  in  the  rainy  season. 
Woodlaml  in  districts  with  periodic  and  well-marked  dry  seasons  has 
during  the  dry  season  a  greater  resemblance  to  Central  European  woodland 
during  winter  than  to  the  dense  luxuriant  rain-forests  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  the  typical  tropical  forests.  The  picture  of  repose,  however, 
that  is  evoked  by  the  dry  season,  is  much  less  uniform  than  that  of  a  winter 
landscape  in  temperate  zones. 

Thus,  in  many  cases,  woodlands  near  the  water  retain  all  their  foliage  or 
a  laii^e  part  of  it  tluring  the  dry  season,  and  form  green  strips  and  spots 
on  the  landscape  which  is  otherwise  mainly  brown  and  grey  in  tint.  In 
addition,  outside  the  reach  of  water-infiltration,  differences  in  the  chemical 
and  physical  nature  of  the  soil  affect  the  time  and  extent  of  the  leaf-fall. 
A  greater  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  delays  defoliation  and  accelerates 
the  opening  of  the  leaf-buds.  Warming  has  also  observed  that  woody 
plants  growing  on  a  calcareous  soil  become  barer  of  foliage  than  on  other 
kinds  of  soil. 

Specific  differences  in  woody  plants  also  come  into  play.  Under  identical 

'  See  p.  165. 
R  2 
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external  conditions,  some  of  them  lose  their  foliage  even  before  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  others  shed  their  leaves  at  the  comuicncement  of  the 
dry  season,  others  again  do  this  quite  gradually  in  the  course  of  several 
months,  and  lastly  others  remain  in  full  leaf  until  the  opening  of  the  resting 
buds.  In  some  trees  even,  according  to  Warming,  leaf-fall  is  entirely 
suspended  in  many  of  the  years.  The  variety  in  the  scene  is  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Isolated  evergreen  trees  are  frequently  scattered 
about  the  deciduous  forest. 

Such  distinctions,  however,  are  only  exhibited  in  places  where  the  dry 
seasons  are  either  not  very  long  or  not  quite  without  rain.  I  found  the 
dry  savannah-forest  bordering  on  the  llanos  of  Vene/Aicla  (Province  of 
Maturin),  except  for  a  little  evergreen  tree,  Rhopala  coniplicata,  just  as 
bare  of  foliage  as  a  German  broad-leaved  forest  in  winter ;  it  formed  the 
most  striking  contrast  to  the  narrow  but  dense  strips  of  forest  which  had 
retained  their  foliage  along  the  water-courses. 

Grasslands  within  the  tropics,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  savannah', 
during  the  dry  season,  if  not  burned  by  the  usual  (ires,  appear  clad  with 
dry  straw-like  grasses,  among  which  only  isolated  plants  are  green  and 
flowering.  A  striking  contrast  to  such  a  grassy  covering  is  formed  by  dry 
blocks  of  rock,  which  arc  burning  hot  in  the  sun.  with  their  vegetation 
o[  succulent  plants,  and  other  evergreen  xerophytes,  such  as  Cactaceae, 
Bronieliaceae,  Orchidaceae,  which  indeed  usually  blossom  in  the  dry 
season  \ 

Warming  describes  the  connexion  between  vegetation  and  the  season 
of  the  year  in  the  campos  of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil,  in  the  following 
manner: — 

// ///Ar  (May  to  July.  Coldest  and  driest).  Grass  on  the  campos  like  Straw.  Lcaf- 
lali  begins,  but  continues  into  the  spring  muutlis.  Sonic  trees  already  lose  ail  their 
foliage,  but  some  do  not  do  this  until  the  spring.  Leaf-fall  Is  much  more  complete 
and  general  in  the  campos  (savannahs)  than  in  the  forests, 

S/>n»g  (August  to  ()ctoh<  I  ).  Increase  of  humidity  and  heat;  in  October  the  rains 
usually  begin.  The  leaf-fall  continues  and  becomes  more  general.  Durinj;  these 
months  most  trees  lose  all  their  foliaee,  but  display  the  youii:^  leaves  simul- 
taneously, or  even  a  little  earlier,  so  lliat  the  loresl  always  remains  green.  Most 
of  the  leaves  remain  for  twelve  to  fourteen  months  on  the  trees,  somewhat  longer 
in  the  forest  than  on  the  campo.  Some  stems  retain  their  foliage  for  twenty-four 
months,  or  even  longer.  Considered  generally,  the  production  of  foliage  continues 
for  half  a  year ;  longer  in  some  species,  shorter  in  others.  The  new  leaves  develop 
before  the  commencement  of  the  nun. 

Siiiiniur  (November  to  January).  Rainy  season.  The  leaf-fall  has  stopped. 
Many  species  produce  a  second  crop  of  leaves.  Some  appear  to  produce  three 
generations  of  shoots  annually. 

'  See  p.  163.  '  1  observed  this  in  Venezuela. 
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Autuntn  (February  to  April).  Continuation  of  the  rainy  season,  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  dry  wMther  in  January  to  February.  The  leaf-fiiU  begins  in  Mareh,  before 
tiie  end  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  greater  the  precipitations  dui  ini^  the  rainy  season,  the  more  do  the 
everj^reen  trees  predominate  over  those  that  periodically  shed  their  leaves. 
In  the  dense  forests  of  constantly  humid  districts,  defoliation  occurs  only 
in  the  gigantic  trees,  whose  crowns  rise  like  cupolas  above  the  general 
leaf^canopy  and  are  therefore  more  e3qx)sed  to  drought.  Among  these 
periodically  leafless  giants  may  be  reckoned  fig-trees  in  particular;  also 
the  rasamala,  Altingia  excelsa,  the  tallest  tree  in  the  dripping  forests  of 
Java,  is  bare  of  foliage  in  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  dry 
east  wind. 

In  all  tropical  districts  with  very  weak  chmatic  periodicity,  there  are 
woody  plants  that  shed  their  leaves  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  [one  to  six 
times  a  year),  tvithout  any  eonnexion  with  the  season  of  the  year,  so  tliat 
trees  of  one  and  the  same  species,  under  the  same  external  conditions, 
acquire  fresh  foliage  and  shed  their  leaves  at  times  that  do  not  agree. 
Thus,  for  instancy  I  saw  at  Singapore  trees  of  flame-of-the-forest,  Poindana 
regia,  growing  together  with  and  without  foliage,  and  I  have  noticed  the 
same  behaviour  in  Termtnalia  Catappa  at  many  places.  Haberlandt  makes 
a  similar  statement  regarding  Palaquium  macroph>'llum  at  Buitenzofg. 
The  period  during  which  such  trees  remain  leafless  is  usually  very  short — 
one  to  two  days,  for  instance,  for  Excoecaria  Agallocha,  Acer  niveum,  many 
species  of  Urostigma  V 

In  the  botanic  garden  at  Ruitenzorg  I  have  carefully  observed  Urostigma 
glabclium,  a  gigantic  tree  which  sheds  its  leaves  and  produces  new  foliage 
about  every  two  months.  On  December  10,  1889,  the  whole  foliage  fell 
during  the  day  while  still  perfectly  green,  so  that  the  tret  that  appeared 
quite  verdant  in  the  morning  became  bare  of  leaves  by  evening.  On 
December  20  the  foliage  had  been  almost  completdy  renewed.  One  of  the 
young  shoots  which  had  been  formed  in  the  interval  and  was  plucked 
haphazard  was  26  cm.  long  from  its  base  to  the  tip  of  its  topmost  leaf,  the 
axis  alone  la  cm.  long,  and  the  blade  of  the  third  oldest  leaf  13  cm.  long; 
that  of  the  youngest  8  cm. 

Such  cases  of  the  loss  and  restoration  of  tlie  leaves  independently  of  the 
season  of  the  year  can  only  be  due  to  internal  causes.  Frequently  such 
a  leaf-fall  is  a  sign  that  the  tree  is  preparing  to  blossom.  In  Urostigma 
glabellum  and  in  many  other  species  such  a  connexion  docs  nut  exist,  or 
not  necessarily  so. 

It  suggests  itself  that  in  such  cases  the  swelling  buds  draw  the  transpiration- 
current  to  themselves  ;  but  no  experiments  have  been  made  in  relation  to  this. 

Koordera  and  Valeton,  op.  cit 
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In  the  cases  described  above  all  the  parts  of  the  crown  of  the  tree 
exhibited  the  same  behaviour.  In  other  cases  imiivUiial  tungs  sited  tlu-ir 
leaves  and  acquire  fresh  ones  at  dijj'crent  times.  I  have  observed  this  in 
tropical  trees  only  in  connexion  with  the  flowering  time,  and  will  therefore 
not  discuss  the  matter  till  later  on. 

ii.  GROWTH. 

Evergreen  woody  plants  in  districts  with  precipitations  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  are  not  etidcnved  with  coiitiunons  growth,  but,  like  deciduous  woody 
plants,  cxpcrianc  periodic  altcntalious  of  rest  and  activity.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  vegetation  is  very  striking  in  the  case  of  trees  whose  foliage  in 
youth  is  very  light  in  colour,  but  assumes  a  dark  hue  in  old  age.  In  such 
a  case  a  tree  remains  for  weeks,  even  for  months,  in  its  dark  foliage ;  all 
its  terminal  buds  are  at  rest.  Suddenly  the  dark  ground  appears  to  be 
tipped  with  white  or  bright  red,  the  foliage-buds  have  fludied.  More 
frequent  tkan  simultattetms  rejuvenescence  of  tlte  whole  crown  is  the 
awakening  at  different  times  of  the  terminal  buds  of  individual  tivigs^  or 
systems  of  twigs^  from  the  resting  to  the  active  condition.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  trees,  regarded  as  a  whdle,  c^ivc  the  impression  of  emitting 
shoots  without  interruption  ;  \  et,  even  if  it  be  more  concealed,  there  occurs 
in  them  the  alternation  of  rest  and  activity  that  is  common  to  all  vital 
processes. 

The  independence  of  individual  systems  of  shoots,  for  instance,  is  very 
strikingly  ochibited  by  the  mango-tree.  Its  reddish  young  foliage  does 
not  appear  at  once  all  over  the  surface  of  its  immense  dark  green  crown, 
but  only  at  one  or  at  two  points,  correspondmg  to  the  system  of  branches  of 
a  longer  bough,  the  terminal  buds  of  whkh  all  sprout  together,  whilst  those 
of  other  boughs  remain  at  rest. 

Usually,  however,  the  individuality  of  the  twigs  goes  still  further.  As 
a  typical  instance  of  the  majority  of  evergreen  woody  plants  in  the 
constantly  humid  tropical  districts  we  may  select  Amherstia  iiobilis,  which 
is  frequently  cultivated  and  belongs  to  the  Caesalpiniaceae.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  trees,  all  the  members  of  the  system  of  branches  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  so  that  tw  igs  with  resting  terminal  buds  and  others 
with  growing  shoots  in  all  stages  of  development  are  intermingled  in  the 
greatest  confusion. 

Hi.  TEMPERATE  WOODY  PLANTS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

All  text-books  repeat  Humboldt's  statement  that  at  Cumana  in  Venezuela 
the-  vine  is  in  foliage  and  bears  fruit  throughout  the  \-car.  I  do  not  throw 
my  doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
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the  notion  derived  from  it,  that  the  vine  has  become  evergreen,  in  tlie  same 
sense  as  a  silver-fir,  is  most  probably  incorrect. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  closely  the  periodic  phenomena 
exhibited  by  trees  from  the  temperate  zones  in  a  climate  that  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  most  uniform  in  the  world,  namely,  in  the  constantly 
humid  and  cool  mountains  of  West  Java.  The  botanic  garden  at  Tjibodas, 
situated  at  about  1.500  meters  above  sea-level,  contains  woody  plants  from 
Europe,  from  temperate  Asia,  and  from  North  America,  which  at  home  are 
leafless  during  winter,  but  here,  like  the  far-famed  vine  of  Cumana,  have 
become  '  cvcr^nccn.'  I  studied  them  in  December  and  January,  that  is  to 
say  at  a  time  when  they  would  have  been  leafless  under  their  own  natural 
conditions;  they  were,  however,  all  well  provided  with  foliage,  and  in  some 
cases  with  flowers  and  fruit.  These  trees  have  nevertheless  retained  their 
periodicity,  but  the  wdwidual  brtmehts  kavi  become  mart  or  less  completely 
imUptndent  of  one  onoiAer,  so  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  many  trees  were 
simultaneously  bearing  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  shoots,  and 
the  remaining  trees,  at  least  most  of  them,  had  branches  presenting  the 
ai^arance  characteristic  of  two  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  3'(Hing  trees  transplanted  into  the  tropics,  the  indiflcrence  of  the  rhythmic 
alternation  of  foliation  and  defoliation  to  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  independence 
of  action  on  tiie  part  of  the  several  systems  of  dioots,  appears  only  gndually  during 
the  course  of  the  year ;  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  periodic  phenomena 
that  has  already  been  experienced  persists  for  a  long  time,  as  an  after-effect,  only 
to  vanish  by  degrees  by  the  different  branches  exhibiting  dissimilar  variations  from 
the  original  behaviour. 

The  north  temperate  trees  cultivated  in  the  garden  at  Tjibodas,  at  the  time  of 
my  vint,  so  far  as  my  observations  wen^  were  as  fi>llow:  Magnolia  Yulan, 
Magnolia  sp.,  Liriodendron  talipifera,  Diospyros  Kald,  Pyrus  Malus,  P.  communis, 
Qucrcus  pcdunculata,  Rhus  succedanea,  Olea  curopaea,  Amygdalus  communis. 

Magnolia  Yulan,  for  instance,  presented  the  following  appearance:  some  defoli- 
ated twij^s  with  leaf-buds  and  sonictitncs  flower-buds  ;  others  with  young  leaves 
and  open  flowers;  still  others  with  full-grown  leather^'  leaves  and  the  dried 
remains  of  flowers— there  was  no  fruit  finrmed;  others,  again,  with  a  few  *  autumn- 
tinted  '  leaves,  that  fell  off  easily  when  touched. 

In  Msgnolia  sp.  the  '  summer  '-twigs  bore  fruit.  The  tree,  represented  by  several 
fine  specimens,  e.xhibitcd  a  less  marked  difference  in  its  separate  twigs;  these 
were  more  dependent  on  one  another.  But  the  individual  trees  were  at  ditferent 
stages  of  seasonal  development.  Some  were  in  the  array  of  early  spring,  with 
quite  young  leaves ;  others  in  that  of  early  summer,  with  still  fresh  leaves  and 
young  fruits ;  others  again  bore  ripe  Trults  and  old  leaves. 

Liriodendron  tulipifera  and  Quercus  i>edunculata  reflected  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  on  their  separate  boughs.  With  Pyrus  Malus  and  P.  communis,  which 
moreover  the  climate  apparently  did  not  suit,  all  four  seasons  were  represented 
on  the  same  little  trunk.   A  shrub  of  Rhus  succedanea  was  in  spring-condition 
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at  its  base,  in  summer-condition  at  its  summit ;  a  larger  plant  of  the  same  species 
displayed  on  some  tomches  lightered  venul  tints  and  dark-red  anftnnind  onea^ 
whilst  others  were  bare  as  in  winter.  Amygdalus  communis  was  in  purely 
spring  attire. 

In  less  uniform  tropical  climates,  the  periodic  phenomena  of  woody  plants 
coming  IVoin  the  temperate  zones  seem  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  seasons. 
Then  the  phenomena  naturally  occurring  in  winter  and  spring  take  place  in  the 
dry  season,  and  those  chanwteristic  of  summer  and  autumn  come  to  pass  in  the 
ramy  season.  Mr.  Nock,  the  Curator  of  the  experimental  garden  at  Hakgalla  in 
Ceylon  at  about  l,8cx>  meters  above  sea-level,  told  me  that  European  trees  lose  most 
of  their  foliage  during  the  wet  south-west  monsoon,  whilst  during  the  moderately 
moist  autumn  months  they  produce  young  leaves  and  flowers.  More  precise 
observations  on  these  interesting  phenomena  are  not  available. 

3.  PERIODICITY  IX  THE  SEXUAL  DOMAIN. 

i.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS, 

In  the  majority  of  plants,  flower  and  foliage  exhibit  a  certain  antagonism 
and  are  usually  separated  in  their  development  in  time  or  in  space.  In 
herbaceous  plants,  devoid  of  tubers  or  bulbs,  vigorous  development  of  the 
reproductive  organs  is  generally  attained  only  after  the  foliage  has  been 
completely  or  almost  completely  formed.  In  this  case,  at  all  events,  one 
may  interpret  the  phenomenon  by  ascribing  to  the  foliage  the  work  of 
forming  nutritive  material  for  the  production  of  flowers  and  fruits.  In  the 
case  of  plants  with  rhizomes,  and  of  woody  plants,  there  is  no  sudi  direct 
dependence,  and  we  see  In  fact  the  formation  of  flowers  often  pfeceding 
that  of  foliage,  when  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  previous  year's 
reserve-material.  This  precedence  of  flower  seems  to  occur  frequently, 
when  flower  and  foliage  are  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  as  in 
cauliflorous  plants. 

In  zones  with  cold  winters,  the  development  of  blossom  in  man\'  plants, 
especially  in  woody  ones,  stretches  over  two  periods  separated  b\'  a  season 
of  rest,  the  first  period  being  one  of  inception,  and  the  second,  one  of  growth. 
It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  this  also  occurs  in  the  tropics.  The 
following  remarks  therefore  concern  <Mily  the  later  stages  of  development 
that  are  easily  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Flowers  have  received  far 
more  attention  than  have  fruits,  as  the  former  have  been  more  minutdy 
investigated  by  earlier  observers  as  well  as  by  myself.  What  is  stated 
below  is  therefore  merely  fragmentary. 

Woody  plants  may  be  considered  in  the  first  place,  as  in  them  any 
external  influences  on  the  development  of  flowers  are  more  clearly  revealed 
than  in  most  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  the  direct  dependence  of  the 
reproductive  functions  on  the  assimilatory  activity  of  the  foliage  interferes 
with  the  expression  of  any  such  external  influence. 
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The  separation  in  point  of  time  of  the  blossoming  and  of  the  purely 
vegetative  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  are  associated  with 
difleient  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  tropics  also,  an  influence  on  the  part 
of  the  season  occurs  wherever  a  sharply  marked  dhange  of  climate  prevails, 
but  this  influence  is  usually  weaker  than  in  zones  with  a  cold  winter.  The 
number  of  species  in  blossom  throughout  the  whole  year  is  greater,  and  the 
period  during  which  blossoming  individuals  of  one  species  are  found  is,  in 
general,  longer  in  the  tropics  than  in  places  where  the  seasons  of  the  year 
exhibit  very  great  differences  of  temperature  ;  in  fact,  repeated  blossoming 
at  short  intervals,  which  in  the  temperate  climate  is  almost  always  anoma-  . 
Ions,  is  a  normal  and  regular  phenomenon  with  many  tropical  plants. 
Such  distinctions  arc  most  striking  when  the  woody  plants  of  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones  are  compared  with  one  another. 

ii.  CONSTANTLY  HUMID  DISTRICTS. 

The  Uss  marked  the  elimaHc  differences  of  the  seasons  are,  the  less  dependent 
upon  the  seetson  of  the  year  is  the  blossoming  period  of  tropical  plants. 
We  find  therefore  the  same  relationships  as  in  the  vegetative  system. 
Species  that  blossom  throughout  the  year  are  commonest  in  districts  with 
a  nearly  uniform  climate.  The  remark  frequently  met  with  in  tropical 
Floras,  '  blossoms  throughout  the  year,'  is  however  as  a  rule  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  CMie  and  tiie  same  plant  is  always  in  flower, 
but  merely  that  blossoming  individuals  are  to  be  found  at  any  time. 
Among  the  species  belonging  to  the  cat^ory  of  plants  that  are  constantly 
in  bloom,  many  occur  the  individuals  of  which  bear  blossoms  only  once 
a  year,  or  not  even  annually.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  trees 
of  moist  virgin  forests  that  are  seldom  found  in  blossom.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  species,  individuals  of  which  possess  a  blossoming  period 
that  is  very  long  or  recurs  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  number  of  their 
blossoming  plants  at  an\'  time  of  the  \ear  exceeds  that  of  those  out  of 
blossom.  This  condition  occurs  in  particular  in  open  sunny  situations  and 
in  littoral  forests.  Species  of  Rhizophora  and  Avicennia,  but  especially 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus,have  remarkably  long  blossoming  periods  and  are  usually 
found  in  bloom.  I  cannot  state  whether  there  are  any  long-lived  plants, 
individuals  of  which  are  uninterruptedly  in  bloom,  since  observations 
extending  over  years  would  be  required  to  determine  it,  and  no  one  has 
thought  of  doing  this.  I  do  not  however  consider  such  a  condition 
impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  richlx-  branched  woody  plants;  some 
widely  cultivated  species  of  Hibiscus  that  seemed  to  mc  to  be  continuously 
in  blossom,  and  Ricinus.  should  i)r(>vc  ad  n  tcd  for  an  easy  solution  of  the 
problem.  But  even  then,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  an  alternation  of 
periods  of  rest  and  activity  in  blossoming.    We  have  seen  in  the  pheno- 
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mcnon  of  the  production  of  foliage  to  what  a  high  degree  the  separate 
branches  of  many  tropical  woody  plants  arc  individualized.  The  same 
truth  often  holds  good  in  the  production  of  flowers.  Frequently  a 
single  bough  is  in  blossom,  while  the  odier  boughs  remain  in  a  condition 
of  mere  v^etative  activity  but  bear  flowers  at  other  times.  The  pheno- 
menon is  very  striking  in  the  mango-tree  and  in  the  silk-cotton-tree, 
Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  in  which  an  area  of  the  crown  of  about  the 
extent  that  would  be  occupied  by  a  large  branch  alone  bears  flower  at  one 
time,  and  then  subsequently  other  similar  areas  bear  flower.  Fritz  Muller 
mentions  a  j:;igantic  fi^-trcc  ^^rowing  at  Blumcnau,  the  different  boughs 
of  which  bear  fruit  at  different  seasons  In  other  cases  this  phenomenon 
is  less  obvious,  as  it  is  not  all  the  branches  of  a  thick  bough  at  one  time, 
but  smaller  systems  of  branches  of  a  higher  order,  or  even  individual  twigs, 
that  exhibit  alternate  rest  and  activity  in  the  reproductive  processes.  One 
and  the  same  shoot  never  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  uninterruptedly. 

Most  of  the  plants  whose  flowering  period  is  independent  of  the  season 
produce  their  flowers,  as  may  readily  be  understood,  at  diflerent  times,  and 
therefore  a  tree  decked  in  full  floral  array  may  frequently  be  seen  close 
to  another  tree  of  the  same  species  bearing  ripe  fruit  only. 

Yet  in  a  few  species  with  a  short  blossoming  period  it  strangely 
happens,  tliat  wit/tin  a  tnore  or  less  extensive  district^  frequently  eomprising 
many  square  tniU  s,  all  the  individual  plants  of  one  species  come  into  blossom 
on  tlie  same  day. 

The  first  to  recognize  a  fact  of  this  nature  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  features  of  tropical  plant-life^  was  Fritz  Mailer,  who  noticed  it  in 
three  species  of  the  iridaceous  genus  Marica  flowering  at  different  times. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Ridley  at  Singapore  informed  me  that  a  local  epiph3rtic 
orchid  (Dendfobium  crumenatum,  S\\ .)  behaved  in  a  similar  way.  Finally, 
during  my  visit  to  Buitenzorg  Dr.  Treub  drew  my  attention  to  the  habit  of 
this  orchid,  which  is  common  ever\  \vhcrc  in  West  and  Central  Java.  On 
December  i^,  1SS9,  all  the  individual  plants  that  I  saw  in  Buitenzorg  ;  which 
is  in  West  Java)  and  its  vicinity  were  opening  the  whole  of  their  tlower-buds. 
On  January  19,  1N90,  I  met  with  the  same  phenomenon  at  Samarang 
in  Central  Java;  and  as  I  learnt,  the  Dendrobium  had  also  blossomed  at 
about  the  same  time  at  Buitenzoig.  On  February  19  I  saw  the  same 
thing  at  Garut,  on  the  high  plateau  of  Preanger,  and  ^;ain  on  Mardi  4 
at  Buitenzorg.  Some  other  less  common  orchids  appear  also  to  act  in 
a  similar  way. 

Comparable  perhaps  with  the  above  strange  phenomena  is  the  behaviour 

of  Cel  t,  in  bamboos  that  blossom  only  after  cycles  of  a  number  of  years, 
V       and  llicn  all  simultaneously  within  an  extensive  province.     Thus  the 
Jfc»-    bamboos  in  the  South  Brazilian  provinces  of  St.  Cathcrina  and  Rio  Grande 
^^^^  '  Fritz  Muller,  op.  cit,  p.  392. 
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do  Sul  blossom  at  intervals  of  about  thirteen  years.  Bambusa  arundinacea, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Cisgangetic  India,  blossomed  at  intervals  of  thirty-two 
years — 1K04,  1H36,  186S  \  According  to  Ridley,  two  species  of  Hopea, 
11.  intermedia  and  H.  Mengarawun,  and  four  species  of  Shorca,  S.  lepro- 
8ula,  S.  parvifolia,  S.  pauciflora  and  S.  macroptera,  blossom  with  great 
r^Iarity  every  sixth  year.  These  C3^es  are  said  to  coincide  with  very 
dry  years  *. 

In  most  cases,  during^  tke  greater  pari  of  the  reproduetwe  period^  there  is 

a  retardation  or  even  a  stooge  in  the  vegetative  domain,  and  this  may 
extend  to  the  whole  crown,  when  its  habit  is  to  break  simultaneously  into 
flower,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  the  larger  or  smaller  branches,  according 
to  their  degree  of  individuality.  The  efl'ect  on  the  vegetative  region  is 
frequently  limited  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  formation  of  foliage-shoots; 
the  vegetative  buds  rest.  In  many  cases,  the  antagonism  between  the 
vegetative  and  reproductive  functions  goes  further.  A  tree  or  shrub  pre- 
paring to  Mossom  throws  off  its  foliage^  chiefly  however  from  the  flowering 
branches^  whereas  the  ptirely  vegetative  ones  nsua/fy  retain  their  leaves. 

At  what  stage  of  the  development  of  blossom  this  phenomenon  happens  1  liave 
unfortunately  omitted  to  determine,  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  nothing 
to  say  about  it  In  this  case,  as  in  the  shedding  of  the  foliage  of  Urostigma  gla- 
helium*,  the  effect  possibly  depends  on  the  diversion  of  the  transpiration-cnrrent 
towards  the  flower-buds.  The  fresh  foliage  sometimes  shoots  out  at  the  com* 
mencement,  sometimes  at  later  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit. 

Crtiger  had  already  observed  in  Trinidad  that  Etythrina  blossomed 
when  bare  of  leaves  and  that  twigs  that  remained  flowerless  retained  their 
foliage.    I  have  frequently  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  statement 

confirmed  and  have  observed  the  same  fact  repeatedly  in  Schizolobium 
giganteum  in  Java.  I  met  with  similar  phenomena  in  the  botanic  garden 
of  Tjibodas,  where  I  paid  more  attention  to  it.  in  Parasponia  parviflora, 
the  richly  flowering  twigs  of  which  threw  off  the  greater  part  of  their 
foliage,  whilst  those  that  bore  only  a  few  flowers  retained  considerably 
more  leaves.  I  also  noted  it  in  an  ;\rdisia  and  in  Juannulua  aurantiaca, 
where  the  blossomii^  twigs  were  altogether  or  nearly  leafless,  whilst  a 
reduction  in  the  foliage  was  not  exhibited  on  the  purely  vegetative  tw^ 

I  found  also  in  many  otherwise  deciduous  trees  that  the  flowering  twigs 
acquired  their  leaves  laier  than  did  the  purely  vegetative  ones.  Thus,  on 
November  21,  1889,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg,  I  saw  two  trees 
of  Firmiana  colorata  with  young  leaves  and  flowers.  The  flowers  were 
abundant  on  one  of  the  trees  and  scantj'  on  the  other,  but  in  both  cases 
were  confined  to  separate  systems  of  branches.    On  the  flowering  boughs 

'  Brandis,  II,  p.  90.  *  Ibid.  p.  sa 

^  See  p.  245. 
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the  leaves  were  still  small  and  pale,  but  on  the  sterile  ones  they  were 
already  large  and  bright  green.  On  December  13,  after  the  flowering 
period,  the  tree  that  had  flowered  abundantly  could  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  its  less  developed  foliage.  In  Meliosma  lanceolata,  in 
the  same  garden,  on  November  ai,  I  saw  young  foliage  only  on  sterile 
boughs,  whilst  the  twigs  provided  with  infructescences  or  young  inflor- 
escences still  showed  no  signs  of  foliage. 

Many  trees  in  their  youth,  so  long  as  they  do  mt  produce  flowers^  are 
evergreen,  whilst  later  on  they  sited  their  lea7'es  before  the  ivipemliug 
blossoming  period.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Schtzolobium  gigan- 
teum,  at  least  in  Java. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that,  like  leaf-formation  and 
leaf-fall,  the  development  of  flowers  depends  on  a  periodically  recurring 
internal  condition  of  the  plant.  Shoots  that  flower  continuously  no  more 
exist  than  do  those  that  are  continuously  forming  foliage;  In  the  repro- 
ductive domain^  iAen,  there  occurs  a  rhythmic  edtemaiUm  of  rest  and  activiiy 
dependitig  on  internal  causes. 

iii.  PERJODJCALLY  DRY  DISTRICTS. 

The  rhythm  that  is  witnessed  in  leaf-formation  is  observable  also  in 
the  flow  er.  The  production  of  flowers  exhibits  a  correlation  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  whenever  the  seasons  display  sharply  defined  differences. 
In  the  reproductive  domain  this  dependence  is  likewise  a  secondary 
feature — an  adaptation  to  external  factors  on  the  part  of  physiologically 
necessary  processes.  In  the  tropics  an  influence  associated  with  variations 
in  temperature  is  exhibited  only  in  border-districts,  and  consequently  need 
not  be  considered  here.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  the 
difiorence  in  the  seasons,  as  iar  as  these  concern  plant4ife,  is  expressed 
only  in  the  atmospheric  precipitations,  and  in  particular  in  the  rainfall  and 
the  atmospheric  humidity. 

The  blossoming  of  woody  and  tuberous  plants  everj'7vhere  within  the  tropics 
is  most  abundant  during  the  dry  season,  or  imuicdiately  after  it  ;  anil  these 
are  precisely  plants  in  which  the  ]>roduction  of  flowers  is  not  directly 
dependent  on  the  foliage.  We  frec^ueiitly  find  it  stated  in  the  accounts 
of  travellers,  as  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  many  trees  blossom 
precisely  in  the  dry  season.  Belt  makes  this  statement  concerning 
Nicaragua,  Criiger  concerning  Trinidad,  Schweinfurth  concerning  Nubia, 
and  Kurz  says  of  the  deciduous  forests  in  Pegu,  that  most  of  the  trees 
blossom  during  the  hot  dry  season,  that  a  number  of  plants  with  rhizomes 
and  tubers — for  instance,  Scitamineae.  Amaryllidaceae,  Orchldaceae,  Ochna 
suffruticosa — at  the  same  time  burst  into  blossom,  and.  Anally  that  the 
leafless  dried  branches  of  the  trees  arc  covered  with  flowering  orchids. 

I  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  abundance  of  blossom  during 
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tropical  dry  seasons  in  the  savannah- forests  of  Venezuela.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  leafiess  during  my  visit  in  March,  1883 ;  not  a  trace  of 
vegetative  activity  was  visible  on  them,  and  yet  many  of  them,  in  particular 
species  of  Cassia  and  other  Leguminosae,  were  completely  covered  with 
flowers.  Epiphytic  bromeliads  and  orchids  were  also  in  full  blossom. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  vq^etation  on  the  ground  was  almost  flowerless ; 
it  was  however  chiefly  composed  of  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants, 
the  plastic  substances  of  which  accumulate  chicflj-  in  the  foliage  and 
consequently  must  be  expended  for  the  production  of  (lowers  during  the 
vegetative  season,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  rainy  season.  In  March  their 
foliage  was  as  dry  as  straw. 

A  show  of  flowers  often  even  richer,  particularly  of  perennial  herbs, 
accompanies  the  first  rain  after  the  dry  season.  But  this  continually 
decreases  as  the  rainy  season  proceeds*  especially  as  r^ards  woody  and 
tuberous  plants*  and  sinks  to  a  minimum  at  the  dose  of  the  rainy  season  ; 
whilst  the  growth  of  the  foliage>shoots  still  continues  for  a  long  time, 
the  secondary  growth  in  thickness  attains  its  greatest  intensity,  and 
assimilation  as  well  as  other  nutritive  processes  are  at  a  maximum. 

The  fruits  of  many  woody  plants  that  have  blossomed  in  the  dry  season 
ripen  during  the  ensuing  rainy  season  ;  others  require  a  loiv^tr  time. 
Yet  the  ripening  season  for  most  fruits,  so  far  as  it  is  conhncd  to  any 
particular  season,  appears  to  be  diiefly  the  rainy  season.  Accordingly 
Uiere  is  very  little  fruit  during  the  dry  season. 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  dry  season  on  flowering  is  not  at  all 
surprising.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  a  matter  for  surprise  that  certain 
species  of  plants  should  blossom  at  the  height  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season.  Such  species  are  however  very  much  in  the  minority, 
especially  when  only  woody  plants  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  has 
been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  '  that  poverty  of  water  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  atmosphere  favours  the  inception  and  growth  of  flowers.  Blossoming 
in  the  dry  season,  or  soon  after  it,  is  a  phenomenon  tliat  is  intelUgible  on 
physiological  grounds.  Why  on  the  contrary  it  should  in  other  cases, 
rare  however,  be  induced  by  the  great  humidity  of  the  rainy  season, 
may  perhaps  be  correlated  in  the  case  of  woody  plants  with  certain 
adaptations,  for  example  with  special  pollinating  agents  and  the  like. 
That,  however,  many  herbaceous  plants  without  persistent  stores  of  reserve 
material  should  blossom  during  the  rain,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  direct  dependence  of  the  flowers  on  the  foliage. 

iv.  SPECIAL  CASES. 

In  order  to  obtain  reliable  and  sufficient  results  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  tropical  seasons  on  the  formation  of  flowers,  I  have  collected  from 
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several  '  Floras '  the  data  bearing  on  this  question  for  individual  species. 
Only  works  that  are  founded  on  local  experience  extending  over  a  number 
of  years  can  be  utilized ;  in  others,  one  will  usually  find  that  month  given 
as  the  flowering  period  in  which  particular  specimens  happened  to  be 

collected.  However,  the  occasional  use  of  such  collectors'  data  in  part 
of  the  works  that  I  have  used  is  not  excluded  ;  but  Brandis'  data  in  his 
Forest  Flora  of  North-West  and  Central  India  ma}'  be  accepted  with 
absolute  confidence  ;  Koordcrs  and  V'alcton  also,  the  editors  of  a  Tree- 
Flora  of  Java,  now  coming  out  in  parts,  have  paid  critical  attention  to 
this  question.  Besides  these  works,  the  three  published  volumes  of 
Trimen's  Flora  of  Ceylon  and  Schomburgk's  catalogue  of  the  Flora  of 
Guiana  have  been  utilized.  In  all  thtst  works,  the  favouraHe  mflum^ 
of  the  dry  masons  an  the  eUvthpment  of  flowers  amid  be  most  clearly 
recegmzed.  The  flowering  time  of  most  of  the  species,  and  especially,  for 
reasons  already  given,  that  of  woody  plants,  coincides  with  the  end  of 
the  dry  season  and  the  very  commencement  of  the  rainy  season. 

Koorders  and  Valeton's  work  promise  when  completed  to  aflbrd  the  most 
important  material  for  investlgadng  the  connexion  between  the  flowering  time 
and  the  season  of  the  year,  on  the  one  hand,  because  of  the  care  with  which  the 

data  were  collected,  and  on  the  other,  because  differences  of  temperature  are  of 
no  concern  in  Java.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  climate  in  Java  influences  the 
flowering  time,  it  can  act  only  by  dift'crcnces  in  tlic  atmospheric  precipitations. 

Of  228  species  whose  flowering  time  is  given,  in  53  species  it  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  in  la  it  commences  in  the  vtdt  season  (December 
to  March)  and  continues  into  die  dry  season;  therefore  in  65  species,  or  about 
29  %,  atmosplieric  precipitations  have  no  decided  influence  on  the  flowering  time. 
In  142  species,  or  about  63  %,  the  flowering  time  is  limited  to  the  dry  season 
(April  to  November),  either  entirely  or  for  the  most  part.  Only  about  18  species, 
or  not  quite  8  %,  blossom  solely  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  annexed  table  gives  a  summary  of  these  data:— 


CLIMATE  AND  FLOWERING  TIME  IN  JAVA. 


Me  an  tcii.|  1- r;iture. 

Dec. 

Jnn. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

June 

Julv 

Aug 

.Sept. 

Oct. 

.N"ov. 

Uatavia  (annual  25-8) .   .  . 

35-6 

35.3 

25.4 

25-8 

26-3 

26-4 

26-0 

257 

1^ 

26.3 

264 

26*1 

Rainfall  in  %  West  Java  .  . 

n 

>9 

12 

13 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

5 

6 

9 

16 

23 

18 

12 

8 

5 

7 

3 

I '4 

o-s 

2 

Flowering  lime  in  % .  .t  spv/ics 
Flowering  Ume  iuucpendcnt 

Rainfall  61  5  % 

K.iinlali  3>;-2  % 

8% 

63% 

29% 

The  district  dealt  with  in  Brandis'  book  is  less  instructive,  because,  especially 
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in  the  parts  rdating  to  North-west  India,  the  differences  of  temperature  during 
the  seasmis  of  the  year  are  not  inconsiderable.  But  yet  during  the  hot  dry  season 

and  during  the  rainy  season  they  arc  at  all  events  never  very  great,  whereas 
the  diflcrcnce  in  the  flowering  scisons  is  largely  in  favour  of  the  li"t  dry  season. 
In  the  following  table  the  heading  *  Flowering  Time'  gives  the  number  of  species 
that  were  found  in  flower  during  the  month  in  question.  The  small  number  ol 
flowers  during  the  winter  may  be  due  to  the  low  temperature.  One  and  the  same 
species  is  theref<»e  included  in  several  months,  if  its  flowering  period  extended 
over  several  months:-— 


TEMPERATURE,  RAINFALL,  AND  FLOWERING  TIME  IN 
NORTH-WEST  AND  CENTRAL  INDIA. 


^                 AKmi^A    tl^^rf  I—,Urt 

Jan. 

r  CO. 

Mar. 

Apr.jM.ny 

1  line 

July 

.  1 

All},'. 

Sept.' Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

iVon/*'  west  intua, 
Peshawar  (Punjab).  Rainfall 

4» 

40 

40 

50 

lo 

5 

44 

1 

05 



17 


7 

25 

'9 

Lahore.    Kaintall  in  mni. 

•4 

34 

20 

18 

20 

41 

*77 

124 

55 

»7 

4 

15 

Delhi.  RainikU  m  mm. .  . 

32 

16 

21 

11 

19 

72 

213 

'R3 

113 

18 

2 

II 

Agnu  Tempemture  .  .  . 

15-6 

24.7 

3«'J 

34-3 

30-6 

29-1 

26-4 

20«9 

Centrai  India, 
Nagpur.  Rainfidl  in  mm.  . 

17 

12 

16 

13 

22 

218 

322 

229 

190 

54 

8 

10 

Indote.  RainfiUl  in  mm.  . 

8 

9 

0 

2 

8 

»54 

289 

255 

218 

17 

1 

4 

Jabalpur.   Rainfall  in  mm.  . 

16 

>3 

12 

6 

10 

198 

450 

i357 

217 

36 

/ 

5 

Jabalpur.    Temperature .  . 

i6-6 

24-3 

29-3 

32-6 

260 

25.4 

234 

187 

Mean  rain&ll  of  the  six  places 

30 

31 

19 

'  18 

.6 

'15 

249 

202 

>35 

! 

8 

11 

64 

«I3 

231 

293 

269 

189 

III 

7« 

49 

43 

49 

54 

R&m  %•«•••«•• 

2-4 

1  2-5 

2-3 

2*2 

i'9 

137 

29-7 

24>I 

li6-o 

30 

1  1.0 

1-3 

Flowering  Time  %  .    .   .  . 

4-1 

|7-3 

J  4-9 

i«8-9 

17-4 

1 2*2 

7-2 

,5-0 

,3' 

2-1 

,3-» 

3-4 

I  have  selected  from  Trimen*s  Flora  of  Ceylon  specMs  from  the  lowlamfo  only, 
because  reliable  meteorological  data  were  available  to  me  only  for  this  region. 
The  island  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  smaller  western  and  south-western 

portion  with  heavy  rainfall,  and  a  larger  eastern  and  northern  portion  with  less 
plentiful  rain.  More  detailed  data  regarding  the  climate  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  tables : — 
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CLIlilATE  OF  CEYLON  :  LOWLANDS. 
(From  MeteoroL  Zeitschr.  1886,  p.  372.) 


1 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

.May 

June 

July 

Au^.iSc[jt. 

Oct. 

N..V. 

Dec. 

1 

A.  West  — Colombo.  ^ 
Temperature  

26-1 

267 

27-8 

28.3 

28-1 

27-3 

270 

26-9 

27' I 

26.8 

265 

26'2 

Relative  Humidity   .    .  . 

78 

77 

77 

80 

81 

81 

82 

82 

80 

4-9 

4-1 

40 

5'5 

6-8 

7-4 

6-8 

70 

6-8 

6-8 

6.3 

5-6 

Rainfall  in   mm.  (annual 
2,219  mm.) 

81 

47 

142 

233 

328 

191 

~  

«37 

120 

121 

3«6 

334 

169 

B.  South— Galle. 
Temperature  

35-3 

26-1 

27-1 

27*6 

27.4 

26-7 

20-3 

26-2 

25-9 

25-5 

80 

87 

86 

86 

88 

QO 

Q  I 

01 

Crioudiness  ...... 

A. a 

5^ 

6-0 

6-7 

6-5 

6>6 

6-; 

6*7 

70 

^•6 

Rainfall  in   mm.  ^annual 
3,273  mm.) 

109 

S9 

124 

232 

284 

200 

'37 

142 

191 

3«3 

291 

161 

II.  Drv  District. 
A.  East— Batticaloa. 
Temperature  

24.9 

25.7 

26-8 

28.1 

28.6 

28.4 

28.3 

27-9 

27.7 

270 

25-7 

24.8 

Relative  Humidity   .   .  . 

88 

85 

85 

84 

82 

79 

79 

82 

83 

87 

8', 

6.9 

5-9 

5-4 

5-6 

5*9 

6*8 

6-8 

6-8 

6.5 

67 

7*2 

6-8 

Rainfall  in   mm.  (annual 
1,333  mm.) 

206 

91 

42 

4» 

32 

17 

72 

52 

146 

33* 

217 

B.  North— Jafiha. 
Temperature  

25-3 

26-2 

28-1 

29.5 

29-3 

28-7 

28-1 

27.9 

27.8 

27.4 

26*1 

35*2 

Relative  Humidity   .   -  . 

77 

79 

82 

85 

86 

86 

87 

86 

88 

87 

Cloudiness  

4-3 

3-0 

2-6 

3-7 

3-9 

5-4 

5-6 

5-0 

5.0 

6-4 

6.0 

Rainfall   in    mm.  (annual 
1,215 

5» 

34 

1 

1  58 

53 

I 

1 
1 

1 

31 

65 

327 

375 

262 

CEYLON. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RAINFALL  IN  PERCENTAGES. 
(After  Wocikof,  Die  Klimatc  der  Erde,  I,  p.  392.) 


J. Til. 

I- el).  M.\t.'  .Viir. 

May 

Jii:u' 

!  'tt. 

Nov.  Pec. 

12 

5     4  2-7 

1 

3 

2-7 

2-5 

6 

6 

I  I 

22  {  23 

West  Ceylon  

4 

3  1  6  1  10 

14 

9 

6 

7 

14 

14  1  7 
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CEYLON. 

MEAN   1 EMPERATL  RES  IX  CENTIGRADE. 
(After  Woeikof,  Die  Klimatc  der  Erdc,  I.  p.  379.) 


Jan.  IVIar. 

Apr. 

Mayj  Jul)  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Vctt 

25-6 1 38-6 

39.9 

297  38>4|38<2 

27-8 

27-9 

Galle  (humid)  

257 1 2  7-3 

27.8 

277  j  26-6  J  267 

26-2 

267| 

It  may  be  seen,  here  aa  in  Java,  that  the  influence  of  temperature  can  be 
neglected. 

I  consider  it  not  unlikely  tliat  in  Trinicn's  Klora  the  'flowering  seasons'  repre- 
sent frequently  merely  the  dates  of  collection  of  the  specimens.  Nevertheless 
they  attest  in  the  clearest  manner,  especially  in  woody  plants,  the  favourable 
influence  of  the  dry  season,  and,  indeed,  corresponding  to  the  two  dry  aeasona 
are  two  maxima  of  flowering  seasons,  a  larger  one  in  springs  a  smaller  one  late 
in  the  suniincr. 

The  flowering  periods,  so  far  as  they  do  not  continue  throughout  the  year,  arc 
distributed  in  Ceylon  over  the  dittercnt  months,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  tigures  indicate  number  of  species:— ■ 


CEYLON. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FLOWERING  PERIODS. 


I.  Humid DistrkI, 

A.  Woody  plants  .... 

B.  Herbaceous  plants  .    .  . 

Jan. 

Feb.  1  Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aag.jSept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

81 

126 

183 

»S9 

88 



67 

74 

i 

66  j  104 

36 

38 

62 

86 

109 

83 

50 

40 

41 

5a 

60  1  67 

49 

SI 

80 

3.  Dry  District, 

A.  Woody  plants  .... 

B.  Herbaceous  (dants .  .  . 

57 

92 

97 

77 

49 

48 

83 

79  1  61 

20 

25 

39 

117 

147 

los 

*5 

35 

59 

73  !  57 

37 

48  1  89 

The  three  pub!i>!i. d  volumes  of  the  Flora  of  Ceylon  include  the  Dicotyledones, 
except  the  Euphorbiaccac,  I'rticaceae,  and  Cupuliferae.  Twenty- five  wocKly  plants 
and  seventy-two  herbs  arc  given  as  blossoming  throughout  the  year,  but  these 
figures  are  certainly  too  small.  It  is  indeed  not  a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  tropics, 
that  whilst  the  great  majority  of  individuals  of  a  species  are  not  blossoming,  a  small 
number  are  in  flower.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are  not  followed  so  strictly.  In 
Koorders'  careful  reports  we  therelbre  find  a  relatively  greater  number  of  species 
that  flower  throughout  the  year,  but  often  with  the  proviso  that  thcy  blossom  chiefly 
at  a  definite  season,  usually  durin:,'  the  cast  monsoon.  Of  107  Javanese  trees 
treated  in  the  first  two  parts  of  the  book,  the  flowering  seasons  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  certainly  established,  I  find  2a  stated  as  blossoming  throughout 

■amma  S 
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the  year.  According  to  Schomburgk,  in  British  Guiana  172  dicotyledonous  and 
36  monocotylediMious  plants  flower  throughout  the  year. 

In  Schomburgk's  catalogue  of  the  Flora  of  Guiana  the  Dicotyledones  of  the 
forest-district  only  are  consideiecl,  because  the  Monocotyledones  arc  nearly  all 
herbaceous.  1  he  relations  between  climate  (Georgetown)  and  flowering  period 
ai'e  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


CLIMATE  AND  FLOWERING  SEASONS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


Temperature  ...... 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Scpl. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

De&l 

25.8 

25.8 

26- 1 

26-4 

26-3 

26-1 

26-1 

27-2 

— ! 

27-3 

26-9 

26-1 

174 

148 

185 

186 

357 

353 

274 

189 

66 

63 

142 

273 

Flowering  period    .   .   .  . 

164 

174 

73 

191 

108 

••5 

79 

170 

184 

1 58 

81 

58 

The  wettest  months,  May,  June,  July,  and  December,  arc  poor  in  flowers  when 
compared  with  the  moderately  moist  months  January,  February,  and  April,  and 
with  the  dry  months  September  and  October.  The  poverty  of  blossom  in  March 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  dunate. 


4.  THE  CAESALPINIACEAE  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

AT  BUITENZORG. 

As  an  example  of  the  bendldering  phenomena  associated  with  periodicity 
in  the  tropics,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  my  note-book  regard- 
ing the  Caesa^wiaceae  in  the  botame  garden  at  BuiUnsarg: — 

November  11, 1889.  Although  the  family  b  one  of  those  that  possess 
a  large  number  of  periodically  deciduous  trees,  yet  nearly  all  the  trees  are 
more  or  less  in  leaf.  The  section  stands  out  from  a  distance  as  a  mass 
of  foliac^c  in  several  shades  of  green.  On  examining  it  more  closely  one 
sees  for  the  first  time  a  picture  to  which  no  European  garden  can  afford 
an  analot,'}' — a  peculiar  intermingling  of  all  .seasons. 

From  the  midst  of  the  mass  of  foliage  formed  by  the  majority  of  the 
trees,  others  stand  out  bare  and  leafless.  To  the  latter  belongs  one  of 
two  specimens  of  the  Brazilian  Schizotobium  excelsum,  which  however 
bears  one  quite  young  sterile  brandi  in  leaf»  whilst  the  other  branches 
possess  inflorescences  but  are  leafless.  The  other  tree  is  in  full  foliage 
and  bears  some  old  fruits.  In  its  home  in  South  Brazil  the  tree  is  bare 
of  leaves  during  winter  and  blossoms  at  its  conclusion. 

Few  trees  are  in  a  condition  comparable  with  that  of  our  own  trees. 
Among  such  trees  are  Phancra  maculata  and  P.  Richardiana,  which,  with 
their  quite  young  foliage  and  their  large  rosy-red  flowers,  present  a  picture 
of  spring.  Near  them  stand  several  tall  trees,  Hymenaea  Courbaril  and 
H.  verrucosa,  wliosc  appearance  may  be  described  as  autumnal:  the  soil 
beneath  them  is  thickly  covered  with  dead  leaves ;  their  foliage  is  for  the 
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roost  part  yellowish  or  copper-coloured;  the  round  ripe  fruits,  on  long 
stalks,  appear  all  over  the  crown.  In  many  places  the  fresh  green  of 
young  shoots  glistens  through  the  yellowish  foliage.  HIeottigma  addum 
presents  a  similar  appearance.    Maniltoa  gemmipara  is  dark  green  over 

the  greater  part  of  its  crown,  but  has  a  few  white  young  shoots  drooping 
as  in  a  flaccid  condition.  Resembling  it  arc  Jonesia  declinata  and 
Cynomctra  sp.  Amlierstia  nobilis  cxliibits  all  possible  conditions,  from  a 
bud  that  is  restin}^  to  one  that  hancjs  llaccidly  ;  likewise  from  a  red  young 
shoot  to  one  that  is  hardened  and  green ;  also  all  stages  of  inflorescence 
are  present ;  but  fruit  is  absent,  being  never  formed  here.  The  leafy  crown 
of  Jonesia  minor  resembles  that  of  Amherstia ;  on  the  stem  one  sees 
inflorescences  in  all  stages,  from  the  earliest  bud  to  the  mature  orange- 
yellow  umbels,  and  fruits  from  the  moment  they  protrude  beyond  the 
coroUa-tube  to  the  over-ripe  burst  pods. 
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CHAPTER  III 


WOODLAND  CLIMATE  AND  GRASSLAND  CLIMATE 

IN  THE  TROPICS 

L  Tbe  Kinds  cf  Ctlmatic  Fonnations  in  flie  Tropics,  s.  Hif li>ForMt  Climate 
in  tlie  Tropics.  Climate  of  tlif  Malay  Archipelago  according  to  Woeilorf.  Conditions 
of  rainfall  in  other  tmpic.il  high-forest  districts.  Rain-forest  and  monsoon-forest  in 
Cis-gangetic  India.  Atmospheric  humidity  and  temperature.  Climatic  tables  taken  from 
tropiCBl  Irfgiiolbreit  districts.  3.  Thorn-Forast  CUmats  in  Cis-gangettc  India. 
4.  Woodland  Climate  and  Savannah  Climate  in  Brazil.  Coast  mountain-ranges  and 
campos  of  Sao  Paulo.  Campos  and  forests  in  Minas  Geraes.  Xerophilous  woodland 
cfimate  of  the  Sertia  $.  Ciiniats  of  Nortlisrn  Sontli  Amsrica  and  of  th«  Antilles. 
6.  Climate  of  Tropical  Afiriea.  West  coast  Savamnb  of  the  central  African 
plateau.  Snmmary. 

I.  THE  KINDS  OF  CLIMATIC  FORMATIONS  IN  THE 

TROPICS. 

Tropical  woodland,  so  far  as  its  character  depends  on  climate  and  not 
on  definite  dTects  df  die  soil,  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds — Raw^forest, 
Monspoa-forest,  Savannak'foresi^  Tham-forest.  Gose  shrub-fomiations 
are  rare  under  favourable  i^ysical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil ; 
wherever  the  climate  is  too  dry  for  forests,  they  are  replaced  by  open, 
half-desert  and  desert-lilce  formations,  in  which  xerophilous  shrubs  play 
the  chief  part,  but  trees  arc  not  always  absent. 

The  Rain-forest  (Fij^.  1 24)  is  evergreen,  hygrophilous  in  character, 
at  least  thirty  nietcis  liigii,  but  usually  much  taller,  rich  in  thick-stemmed 
lianes,  and  in  woody  as  well  as  herbaceous  ej)ipl)>  te.s. 

The  Monsoon-foresi  (Fig.  125)  is  njorc  or  Icsa  leafless  during  the  dry 
season,  especially  towards  its  termination,  is  tropophilous  in  diaracter, 
usually  less  lofty  than  the  rain-forest,  rich  in  woody  Hanes,  rich  in  herba- 
ceous but  poor  in  woody  epiph}rtes. 

The  Savannah-forest  (¥vg,  127)  is  more  or  less  leafless  during  tbe  dry 
season,  rarely  evergreen,  is  xerophilous  in  character,  usuall\-,  often  much, 
less  than  twenty  meters  lii^^li.  park-like,  very  poor  in  underwood,  lianes, 
and  epiphytes,  rich  in  terrestrial  herbs,  especially  in  grasses. 

The  Thurn-forcsl  i  l  1  28)  as  regards  foliage  and  average  height,  resembles 
savannah-forest,  but  ii  is  mure  xerophilous,  is  very  rich  in  underwood 
and  in  slender-stemmed  lianes,  poor  in  terrestrial  herbs,  especially  in 
grasses,  and  usually  has  no  epiphytes.    Thom-plants  are  alwa>'s  plentiful 

The  diflerent  types  of  forest  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms,  and 
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besides  these,  transitions  are  very  frequent  between  savannah-forest  and 
savannah  as  well  as  between  thorn-forest  and  open  bush-formations, 
which  as  intermediate  forms  connect  the  formations  of  woodland  and 

desert. 

Tropical  grassland^  wherever  it  has  not  been  modified  by  human  agency, 
occurs  chiefly  as  savnnna/i,  more  rarcl)-  as  steppe  The  occurrence  of 
vuadotu.  by  which  wc  understand  hygrophilous  or  tropophilous  grassland, 
is  rare  in  the  tropics  and  is  ahvays  due  to  factors  that  arc  merely  local. 

Tropical  desert  has  a  vegetation  consisting  of  scrub,  that  is  to  say, 
of  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  or  of  shnitts  only,  also  of  succulent  plants  and 
perennial  herbs.  Most  tropical  deserts  are  near  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricom,  and  are  allied  to  the  far  more  extensive  warm  temperate 
deserts.  The  climate  of  the  tropical  deserts  will  be  treated  of  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter  together  with  that  of  the  temperate  deserts. 

2.  HIGH-FOREST  CLIMATE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Brandis  declares  that  really  successful  forests  occur  only  where  the  rainfall 
attains  forty  inches,  and  that  a  luxuriant  rich  vegetation  is  limited  to  Mcnts 
where  the  ainiH(d  l  ain  fnll  is  much  greater. 

The  available  meteorological  tables  for  tropical  districts  show,  in  rcj^ard 
to  land  that  is  covered  with  or  has  been  covered  with  lilc^h-forest  (rain- 
forest or  high  monsoon-forest),  an  annual  rainfall  of  at  least  180  cm., 
excepting  near  large  sheets  of  water  where  telluric  moisture  replaces 
rain.  Within  the  most  extensive  forest-district  of  the  tropics,  the  Indo- 
Malayan,  including  New  Guinea,  an  annual  rainfall  of  over  two  meters  is 
the  rule ;  wherever  much  less  than  two  meters  of  rain  falls,  the  indigenous 
vegetation,  so  far  as  is  known,  forms  less  lofty  woodland,  as  at  many 
spots  in  East  Java,  or  creates  savannah,  as  in  Timor  (Koepang  in  Timor 
has  a  rainfall  of  143  cm  ).  On  the  other  hand,  at  many  spots  the  rainfall 
exceeds  300  cm. ;  at  several  it  exceeds  400,  at  Buitenzorg,  for  instance, 
reaching  499  cm. 

Th.mks  to  the  excellent  records  of  the  numerous  meteorological  stations  in  Dutch 
Malaysia,  Wocikot '  has  been  able  to  compare  the  conditions  of  rainfall  of  a  great 
number  of  localities  there.  In  Java  the  annual  rainfall  is  given  for  6a  stations ;  it  is 
less  than  soo  cm.  for  twelve  of  them  only,  for  five  it  is  leas  than  1 50  cnu,  for  none  is  it 
less  than  100  cm.,  the  minimum  (1 1 3  cm  .  1  being  at  Probolinggo.  Several  of  the  above 
localities  arc  known  to  me  personally,  for  instance  Probolinggo,  where  the  rainfall  is 
lowest.  Probolinj.;go  is  in  Kast  Java,  far  frofn  any  forest,  and  there,  except  man- 
groves, I  found  in  the  wild  state  only  thorny  brushwood,  xcroplulous  in  character. 
The  vegetation  near  Pasoeroean,  where  the  rainfall  is  quite  as  small,  is  just  like  that 
of  Probolinggo.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  in<figenous  vegetation 
formerly  occupied  these  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  now  covered  with  planta- 

*  Woeikof  in  Zeitachr.  d.  Qsterr.  Gesellsch.  C  MeteoroL,  1885. 
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tions  of  sugar-canes.  Cultivated  trees  arc  frequently  met  with  in  both  locahties. 
The  country  round  Buitenzorg  (rainfall  499  cm.),  Malang  (450  cm.),  Tjilatjap  (463  cm.) 
is  also  bare  of  forest^growth,  but  trees  planted  there  show  the  greatest  vigour. 
Near  Depok  (334  cm.)  some  forest  is  retained,  but  is  not  very  luxuriant  It  is  well 
known  that  Borneo  and  Sumatra  arc  completely  under  forest.  Of  33  stations  in 
Sumatra,  only  one,  Kota  Badja,  has  a  rainfall  of  less  than  200  cm.  (175  cm.  I.  On  the 
other  hand,  four  stations  have  more  than  400  cm.  The  seven  stations  given  for 
Borneo  all  have  more  tiian  soo  cm,,  some  of  them  more  than  300  cm.  Celebes, 
accept  its  south  coast  (Kema  163  cm.),  the  Moluccas,  except  Timor  (14$  em.),  and 
Sumbawa  (109  cm.),  have  just  as  heavy  a  rain&Il  as  have  the  larger  islands.  Of 
Timor,  Forbes  says'.  'I  can  scarcely  say  that  we  had  any  true  forest,  for  the  trees 
rarely  entwined  tlicir  crowns  overhead  and  the  cnmnd  was  covered  with  sparse 
grass  sufficient  to  give  it  a  park-like  look.'  Tliis  description  corresponds  to  the 
pictmie  of  a  typical  savannah>forest 

New  Guinea,  according  to  the  present  scanty  data,  does  not  appear  inferior  as 
regards  rainfall  to  the  Malayan  islands.  Thus  for  Hatzfeldhafen,  348  cm.,  for  Con- 
Stantinhafen,  296  cm.,  for  Finschhafen.  2SS  cm.  arc  given  '-'. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  also  has  piDbably  a  similar  r.iiiirall.  Singapore,  on 
a  small  island  separated  from  the  peninsula  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  has  an 
annual  rainfall  of  240  cm.  The  bland  has  been  deforested  except  for  an  eminence, 
on  which  the  rainfall  may  be  even  greater.  Trees  planted  anywhere  in  the  island 
show  a  very  luxuriant  growth.  Kwala  Lumpor,  in  the  Slate  of  Selangor,  on  the 
peninsula  itself,  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  243  cm. 

The  precipitations  in  the  Malayan  forest-district  are  nowhere  uniformly 

distributed  throughout  the  year,  but  a  wet  season  (in  summer)  and  a  dry 
one  (in  winter)  may  be  distinguished,  or  even  two  rainy  seasons.  The 
difTcicncc  between  the  seasons  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less, 
but  never  so  marked  as  in  Cis-gangctic  India:  — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIIF  R.MNF.ALL  IN  rEKCKNTAGKS  OF  THE  TOTAL 


ANNUAL  RAINFALL  IN  THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 

(After  Wocikof.) 


1 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

.M.ir, 

.■\|>r. 

.M.-«> 

June 


Jul) 

Aug 

.Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

J 

W.  Java  (Gedeh  group) 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

7 

7 



5 

5 

6 

9 

12  1 

1 

16 

33 

18 

1  2 

S 

5 

7 

3 

1-4 

0.5 

2'4 

Sonatn.  (Paday) .  .  . 

13 

10 

9 

II 

8 

8 

5 

4 

7 

7 

9 

9 

10 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

12 

1 1 

1  SW.  Celebes  .... 

-.3 

»S 

16 

12 

5 

4 

3*2 

0-8 

07 

0.3 

5| 

The  other  tropical  districts  with  high-forest  have  rainfalls  similar  to  that 
of  the  Malay  district.    Thus  in  ylsiti:  Rangoon,  250  cm.  ;  C(>lr>mbo,  222 
cm.;  Kandy,  212  cm.  :  Ratnapura  (Ceylon),  3N4  cm. :  Mahabalcshwar  in  the 
Western   Ghat-,  723  cm.  (according  to  Woeikof,  6;,-  cm.)  ;  ^Llngalo^e, 
*  Torbes,  op.  cit.,  p.  422.  •  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1891,  p.  377. 
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338  cm.;  Saigon,  211  cm.;  Killing  in  Formosa,  305  cm. — in  Africa: 
Kamerun,  388  cm.;  Gabun,  226  cm. ;  Sierra  Leone,  319  cm. — in  America-. 
North>East  Jamaica,  aSz  cm.;  Hayti  (Sanchez),  306  cm. ;  Colon,  289  cm. ; 
Geofgetown  (Britbh  Guiana),  314  cm. ;  Paramaribo,  328  cm. ;  Bahia,  329 
cm. ;  Santos,  350  cm. — in  Australia :  Cape  York  (North  AustraliaX  320  cm. ; 
Papeete  (Tahiti),  218  cm. ;  Samoa  (Utumapu),  212  cm.  At  certain  spots 
in  the  districts  of  tropical  high-forest  we  find  the  rainfall  as  low  as  about 
\l,o  cm.,  but  no  lower.  Only  on  the  Amazon  are  rainfalls  of  200  cm.  and 
more  the  exception  ;  there  the  forest  owes  its  luxuriant  growth  to  the 
water  in  the  soil,  and  it  consequently  docs  not  form  an  extensive  continuous 
area,  but  is  confined  to  the  river-banks. 

The  distribution  of  precipitation  throughout  the  months  of  the  year  may 
be  given  in  millimeters  for  a  few  non> Malayan  statloni  In  the  district  of  the 
tropical  high-forest : — 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RAINFALL  THROUGHOUT  THE  MONTHS  OF 
THE  YEAR  IN  MILLIMETERS  IN  SOME  NON-MALAYAN  STATIONS. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jnnc 

July 

.Aug. 

Sept 

Ocl. 

Vov. 

Dec. 

Kandy  (Ccylun) 

144 

64 

79 

148 

210 

357 

357 

240 

228 

268 

241 

204 

Kamemn .  .  . 

54 

97 

314 

293 

164 

407 

1050 

473 

473 

406 

•75 

73 

•Colon  .... 

42 

28 

40 

54 

296 

444 

398 

259 

215 

354 

561 

196 

.  In  tropical  districts  with  precipitations  at  all  seasons  the  forest  is  evergreen^ 
and  is  developed  as  rain-forest.  In  distrkts  with  a  marked  dry  season  the 
forest  is  either  less  rich  in  foliage  durit^  the  dry  season^  for  instance  in  East 
Java^  or  is  def dialed  like  typical  monsoon'forest^  for  instance  in  the  greater 

pari  of  CtS'gaii^i^ctic  India, 

The  meteorological  data  at  my  disposal  do  not  permit  of  a  very  precise 

statement  of  the  conditions  that  occasion  the  Kaf-fail  iti  the  greater 
part  of  Cis-gangctic  India.  Besides  the  dij^tribution  of  the  rain,  other 
factors  certainly  intervene,  such  as  quantity  of  rainfall,  temperature,  and 
humidity  of  the  air. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RAINFALL  I'ER  MONTH  IN  MILLIMETERS 

IN  CIS-CANGKTIC  LNDLA. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

func 

July 

Aug 

.Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

Ratnagiri,  34  meten  above 

scalcvel 

27 

0*3 

0 

4 

36 

79S 

839 

384 

86 

20 

8 

Mababaleshwar,  1,380  me- 
ters above  sea-level 

10 

I 

10 

33 

32 

1802 



2575 

1742 



860 

137 

sS 

10 

Ratnagiri  on  the  wc'^t  coast  of  Cis-gariKotio  India,  at  the  font  of  the  Cihats,  is 
situated  in  a  di-^ti  tct  wlicrc  the  forests  are  leaflcsS  in  the  dry  sca-son.  The  tabic 
shooivs  that  the  dry  season  is  far  more  marked  than  in  the  Malayan  forest-district, 
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or  even  than  in  East  Java ;  forests  actually  leafless  by  reason  of  drought  arc  wanting 
even  in  the  latter  ^strict.  MabalMilesbwur  is  surrounded  by  evergreen  forest.  Yet 
at  this  place  there  is  a  long  weltmarked  diy  season,  vrfiich,  however,  is  less  poor 
in  precipitation  than  it  is  in  the  lowlands.  Lower  temperatures  and  abundance  ot 
moisture  in  the  soil  must  also  essentially  co-operate  in  maintaining  the  foliage. 

Of  further  significance  to  the  district  of  tropical  high-forest  is,  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  of  rain,  the  great  atmospheric  humidity,  which  at 
night  approaches  saturation,  but  even  during  the  hours  of  midday  scarcely 
falls  below  70  y^,  at  an}'  rate  in  tracts  where  evergreen  forests  occur. 

The  importance  of  tcmpttatitrc  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  tropical  high-forest  is  much  less  than  that  of  atmospheric  preci- 
pttationt.  It  fluctuates  between  d^rees  (25-30°  C.)  which,  if  the  necessary 
humidity  be  present  throughout  the  year,  favour  all  kinds  of  vegetative 
activity.  Provided  the  soil  is  sufficiently  moist,  It  is  never  high  enough 
to  occasion  a  disproportion  between  the  ou^  and  intake  of  water  and 
to  bring  about  consequent  wilting  or  shedding  of  the  foliage.  Leaf-fall 
indeed  occurs  only  wliere  prevalent  great  heat  is  associated  with  a  scanty 
supply  of  water  in  the  soil  and  air. 

Tropical  High-Forest  Climate. 

DATAVIA. 

6"  1 1'  S.,  106°  50'  E.,  7  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Metcoroi.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  p.  355.) 


18(6-1890. 

Temperature. 

Relative  Humidity. 

Cloodiiins. 

RainfalL 

Mean. 

Daily  Raogc. 

Mean. 

Daily  Range. 

Amonni 
in  mm. 

Days. 

January.  . 

25.3 

5-2 

«7 

34 

7*4 

356 

S2<6 

Febrttaiy  . 

35-4 

5.2 

87 

23 

7-3 

317 
204 

so-4 
17-3 

9-7 

March  .  . 

35-8 

5-9 

£6 

26 

6.7 

April .   .  . 

26-3 

1  

28 

5.8 

117 

May  .  .  . 

26-4 
2&0 

84 

29 

5-4 

85 

June  .  .  . 

6-7 

83 

30 

5-4 

88 

9.2 
6^ 

5-3 

July  ,   .  . 

257 
26<o 

7*2 

81 

3a 

4*7 

4-1 

57 

August  .  . 
September . 

77 

78 

35 

39 

26-3 

7-6 

78 

35  5-0 

7-9 

October .  . 

26>4 

7-5 

79 

34 

5-7 

108 

November  . 

26-1 

M 

82 

3» 

6-  8 

7-  2 

^60  " 

123 

13-4 

December  . 

25<6 

25.9 

6k> 

Ts 

a7 

933 

Year  .  . 

6-5 

«3  , 

29 

1803 

'55-3  1 
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NORTHERN  INDIA  (SIBSAGAR). 
26**  59'  N.,  94"  40'  £.,  loi  meters  above  sea-level 
Vegetation  in  Upper  Assam  :  dense  forest.  (From  Meteorol.  Zeitsehr.,  1894,  pu  411.) 


Mean 

Relative 
Humiflitv. 

ClondinesB. 

Rwnfall. 
Anount 

ID  mm. 

IrintiiirA' 

'4*3 

oy 

52 

30 

A  \.  ui  ua '  y  -  * 

04 

55 

T  f  ^ 
1  1 Q 

Anril . 

86 

7*7 

*49  . 

Mav 

86 

295 

lUfM 

J WUV   fl      ■  • 

"7  7 

87 
•'7 

37* 

Tulv  .  . 
JW17  •   •  . 

9lt>« 

ya 

390 

August  . 

28>I 

86 

8-7 

394 

September  . 

a7*i 

88 

8*3 

301 

October .  . 

34*8 

«7 

6-1 

100 

November  . 

19.7 

^  87 

4'6 

31 

December  . 

»5-5 

88 

4.2 

M 

Year  .  . 

23>4 

86 

7-0 

2381 

MANILA. 

14*  35'  N.,  137*'  11'  E.»  144  meters  above  sea-level. 

(From  Meteorol.  Zdtachr.,  1893,  p.  73.) 


189a 



Tenpentme; 

RelatiTc 

Rainfall. 

Evapoiation. 

Days. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

—  - 

Hnoiidity. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

D.nys. 

Hright. 

Dnil. 

1  January  . 

25.6 

32-3 

17-8 

78 

14 

8 

162 



I 

February 

25-9 

32-S 

18-2 

74 

16 

5 

179 

6 

2 

Mardi  . 

34-8 

20>5 

69 

16 

5 

257 

16 

•5 

April  .  . 

35-6 

31*9 

73 

77 

8 

351 

11 

6 

May  .  . 

25.7 

33>9 

79 

70 

14 

321 

3 

24 

June   .  . 

27-3 

347 

22-2 

82 

255 

»s 

208 

4 

9 

July   .  . 

37-3 

33-1 

22*4 

83 

502 

18 

150 

0 

17 

August  . 

37-4 

33-3 

33«3 

82 

«3« 

>3 

«63 

0 

12 

September 

32.2 

22>5 

539 

27 

118 

0 

26  i 

October  . 

36-1 

33*3 

30>4 

86 

205 

25 

i45 

~,8"  1 

November 

25-4 

32-a 

18-4 

80 

210 

15 

•45 

9 

«5 

December 

25-2 

32.1 

17*8 

79 

45 

8 

«59 

30 

"3"! 

Year  . 

364 

35-7 

17.8 

79-5 

2080 

161 

2157 

77 

147  ] 
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SANDAKAN  (BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO). 
6'  N.,  118*  E. 
iFrom  MetcoroL  Zdttchr^  1889,  p.  316.) 


Tempmtare. 

Rd.  Homidity. 

Kalnfall. 
Amoiuit 
in  mm. 

Clottdincis. 

9ajii. 

9  p.m. 

Mean 
.Max. 

Mean 
i'lin. 

3  p.™. 

Q  P.m. 

Ianiiar\' 

26-1 

27-8 

2C>2 

28-6 

"i  i 

"7  A 
1  "t 

86 

280 

3  / 

27.4 

28.5 

2  ;»7 

*y  u 

"3  4 

68 

82 

j8 

>  J 

\  1  a  IT'  fi 

28-5 

297 

irk.  3 

2V8 

66 

6^ 

82 

8j 
04 

101 

A  r\t*i  I 

/VpiU  •       •  • 

29.4 

304 

J  -  - 

4/ 

May  .   •  . 

29-3  I  3o-« 

27-1 

'  _ 

•*4/ 

''J 

"0 

72 

20 

J  unc  •    •  • 

37.6 

315 

63 
63  ' 

8c 

jiuy  .   .  . 

27.8 

3i'6 

26-9 

31.9 

34-3 

81 

81 

Augvst  «  • 

38-3 

3»-4 

26.5 

32-4 

33-8 

60 

83 

300 

3*3 

September . 

38*o 

300 

26.7 

3«-4 

23-5 

67 

69 

85 

88 

339 

40 

Oc  tober  .  . 
November  . 

28-6 

30-2 

3>-9 

23-9 

339 

3-3 

2iS-2 
38- [ 

300 

24-8 

30-9 

23.8 

70 

86 

343 

30 

December  . 

29.3 

26-1 

30.1 

34' I 

73 

66 

87 

496 

4-7 

Year   .  . 

28*1 

301 

26.3 

3«-l 

33-9 

84 

3583 

3-9 

GABUN  (SSIBANGE  FARM). 
0°  35'  N.,  9°  35'  E.,  90  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  dsterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1881,  p.  437*) 


1880. 

Tempeiataie. 

Ret.  Humidity. 

Mean 

Cloodinm. 

Bright 
Days. 

2 

Rainrall. 

SticDgtb 

of  Wind. 
3  p.m. 

7  a.m. 

a  p.m. 

7  a.m. 

>  p.m. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Day*. 

Janauy .  . 

33-6 

39*6 

72 
73 

5-3 

170 

18 

3*3 

February  . 

23-6 

29-3 

95 

7-0 

1 

271 

21 

2*2 

March   .  . 

23-8 

28-4 

9'' 

77 

7-9 

0 

490 

28 

1.9 

April  .    .  . 

24-1 

28-9 

95 

77 

7-5  0 

331 

25 

2-3 

May  .    .  . 

23-8 

28.4 

94 

72 

7-9 

0 

64 

17 

1-9 

June  .   .  . 

20-9 

26-3 

94 

73 

7-6 

2 

30 

3  [ 

July  .   .  . 

2<-3 

25.2 

91 
93 

75 

9-2 

0 
0 

1 

10   j  1-7 

AUjgost  .  . 

31*7 

36*2 

77 

8-6 

27 

18 

1-7 

September. 

33'8 

37-6 

93 

70 

8.4 

0 

108 

2t 

3'3 

October.  . 

23.3 

37.7 

95 

73 

8-5 

0 

198 

36 

3-0 

November  • 

33-0 

27-3 

97 

70 

8*3 

0 

619 

35 

1-7 

December  . 

33*9 

"28-1 

97 

79 

7-9 

0 

299 
3608 

24 

1-6 

Year  .  . 

33>9 

37-8 

95 

74 

7.8 

5 

236 

1-9 

In  July  14,  in  August  15,  cloudy  days— hea\ )  dcuU|^_ 

Vegetation :  Viigtn  forest.  A  few  huts  iiOOMT    ^npm  ilie  foresu 
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KAMERUN. 
40*  3'  S.,  9*  43'  E.,  13  meters  above  sea-level. 

(From  Mctcorol,  Zdtschr.,  I893.  P-  435  ' 


Tcmpemtnie. 

Mean  Kel. 
Hnmidity. 

Mian 
CloodJnect. 

Runfkll. 

1890-1891. 

a  pjn. 

Absol. 
Max. 

Amonnt 
in  iniD. 

Dajs. 

- 

April  .    .  . 

J  '  * 

00 

202 

16 

.Miiy    .       >  • 

27-Q 

Hit 

10 

June  .    •  . 

26*2 

00 

9-4 

24 

July  .  .  . 

~3  J 

27'7 

92 

9-3 

1050 

26 

AUgUSl  . 

2C>6 

28-4 

09 

0*0 

27 

98 

9.1 

3C 

UCIOMT  •  • 

36*1 

94 

0*0 

406 

26 

37<6 

22 

December  . 

28-2 

300 

90 

7-8 

73 

12 

January .  . 

89 

54 

14 

February  . 

29.3 

31-0 

88 

47 

97 

13 

March  .  . 

384 

Si-a 

88 

314 

»5 

Year  .  . 

27-3 

31-2 

90 

7.8 

3878 

238 

COLON  (PANAMA). 
9*  33^  N.,  79"  $5'  W.,  50  meters  above  sea>level. 

(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1886,  p.  367.) 


Tempetataie. 

Relative 
Honjidity. 

Cloudiness. 

Rainfall. 

I  p.m. 

Dailv  Range. 

.\mount 
in  mm. 

.Days. 

December  . 

25-3 

6-8  82 

4.1 

196 

15 

Januarj' .  . 

257 

28-0 

5'5 

78  

50 

II 

February  . 

25-2 

27.8 

6-2 

77 

50 
3-8  ' 

28 

12 

March   .  . 

- 

25.5 
36*3 

280 

4.9 

76  

77 
84 

40 

10 

April .   .  . 

290 

7-  6  _ 

8-  1 

4-  2 

5-  9 

54 

14 

May  .  .  . 

35*0 

287 

396 

21 

June  .   ,  . 

35<> 

38>4 

7*3 
7-4 

87 

7'i  

444 

36 

July  .  .  . 

35.4 

38.3 

87 

7-3 

398 

36 

August. .  . 

34.5 

38<o 

28.2 

8-1 

88 

6^ 

259 

24 

September  . 

34.4 

8-5  _ 

88 

6-3    !  215 

21 

October .  . 

24*2  1  28-1 

9.1 

88 

6.2 

561 

'5 

23 

November . 

24-4 

1  380 

8-3 

87 

6^ 

Year  .  .  35.1 

38«3 

7-3  83 

5-7 

2887 

338 

-1 
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V 

3.  THORN-FORI-ST  CLIMATE  IN  CIS-GANGETIC  INDIA. 

The  peninsula  of  Hindustan  affords  the  amount  of  rainfall  necessary 
for  high-forest  (rain-forest  and  monsoon-forcsi)  only  on  its  west  coast, 
and  a  small  part  of  its  north-east  territory  in  the  monsoon  district  of 
the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  peninsula 
the  rainfall  is  mostly  760-1,900  mm.,  and  according  to  llann's  map 
there  is  an  extensive  district  lying  between  80°  and  88°  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  18*  N.,  in  which  the  lainfall  is  about  125  cm.  The  southern 
and  north-western  parts  of  the  peninsula  ar^  on  the  whole,  much  drier 
(580-760  mm.);  the  north-western  part  borders  on  the  western  district 
of  India. 

All  these  districts  experience  summer  and  winter  rain,  except  the 
south-eastern  (Madras),  where  autumnal  rain  prevails.  They  are  covered 
with  tliorn- forest  and  semi-desert,  according  to  the  rainfall.  Tree-growth 
is  nowhere  entirely  excluded  (Fig.  126). 

The  climate  is  ever)  where  suitable  for  woodland,  never  for  grassland : 
during  the  vegetative  season  it  is  extremely  hot,  usually  very  dry,  the 
latter  especially  durii^  the  cool  winter  and  spring  months. 

Tropical  Xeropbilous  Woodland  Climate. 

ROORKEE.  PATNA. 
29*  52'  N.,  77°  56'  E.,  270  meters  above        25*  3/  N.,  Ss"  14'  F..,  56  meters  above 
sea-level.  sea-level. 
(After  Woeikof  in  Mctcorol.  Zeitschr.,  1894.  p.  411.) 


Tciniici  aturc. 

Relative 

Rain- 

Tcm|Kratuu-. 

Relative 

Rain- 

Mean. 

liajige. 

llumidily. 

fall. 

Mean. 

Humidity. 

fall. 

January .  . 

70 

52 

15.9 

t02 

6^ 

18 

February  . 

15.4 

62 

37 

18.4 

13-6 

57 

12 

March  .  . 

21'6 

14-8 

5* 

24 

2S*1 

14<2 

_ 

59 

April .  .  . 

28« 

>57  1 

36_ 

9 

30.1 

14-0 

40 

7 

May  .    .  . 

290 

13-8 

4a 

38 

3«2 

115 

55 

46 

June  .   .  . 

322 

10-5 

54 

124 

30-8 

7-6 

72 

i8t 

July  .  .  . 

28-8 

6-0 

80 

329 

290 

4-5 

280 

August  .  . 

28*2 

81 

316 

287 

4.2 

84 

258 

September. 

277 

9-4 

76 

140 



28^ 

53 

81 

201 

October.  . 

22«5 

152 

65 

264 

72 

70 

November . 

 ~ 

16.5 

63 

5 

2IO 

117 

65 

5 

December  . 

12.8 

14.4 

71 

9 

16^ 

13<0 

69 

4 

Year   .  . 

23- 1 

•23 

<>3 

10&8 

25.2 

15.9 

66 

1 

1090 
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4.  WOODLAND  CLIMATE  AND  SAVANNAH  CLIMATE  IN 

BRAZIL. 

The  diflerence  between  woodkuid  climate  and  grassland  climate  is 
exhibited  veiy  instructively  after  crossing  the  mountain-range  Serra  do 
Mar  on  the  coast  of  South  Brazil,  which,  stretching  from  north  to  south, 

deprives  the  sea-brcc/.cs  of  so  much  of  their  moisture  as  to  render 
thcni  considerably  drier  as  they  blow  over  the  Brazilian  plateau  as  far 
as  the  Andes,  which  constitute  a  mighty  barrier  that  condenses  their 
remaining  aqueous  vapour. 

East  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  stretches  the  immense  evtrgreen  forest  of 
the  Brazilian  coast,  usually  exhibiting  only  such  interruptions  as  culti- 
vation has  caused;  to  the  west  savannah  predominates.  The  forest  is 
restricted  as  fringing-forest  to  the  river-banks,  or  frequently  in  the  form 
of  open  low  savannah-forest,  but  also  as  high- forest,  clothes  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountain-ranges  that  are  exposed  to  the  sea«breeze ;  it  also 
appears  in  depressions  in  the  ground,  where  water  accumulates  in  the 
soil.  It  is  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  that  true  evergreen  lofty 
rain-forest  reappears  for  the  first  time,  because,  thanks  to  their  great 
altitude,  the  mountain-slopes  rc»b  the  wind  of  its  remaining  moisture. 

If  we  land,  for  instance,  at  the  seaport  of  Santos  in  the  province  of 
Sfto  Paulo  we  soon  perceive  from  the  fine  growth  of  evergreen  trees, 
from  the  abundance  of  epiphytes,  and  from  the  stately  lianes,  that  we 
are  within  the  district  of  the  high-forest,  even  though  this  has  been 
cleared  near  the  town.  Santos  has  in  fact  an  annual  rainfall  of  250  cm. 
/Raiz  de  la  Serra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  (21  meters  above  sea-level), 
has  a  still  greater  rainfall,  namely  280  cm.,  than  has  the  seaport  Santos, 
and  Alto  da  Serra  on  the  mountain-ranf^c  (800  meters  above  sca-lcvcl) 
has  as  much  as  ,^36  cm.  Once  the  mounlain-crcst  is  passed,  however,  the 
rainfall  sinks  below  that  necessary  for  high-forest,  and  savannah,  not  bush- 
wood,  becomes  the  predominant  vegetation.  At  the  foot  of  the  Serra 
on  the  west  side  lies  Siio  Paulo  (740  meters  above  sea-level)  with  still 
iao-150  cm.  of  rain,  but  the  rainfall  diminishes  as  we  pass  inland  and 
the  coast-mountains  become  more  distant — naturally  leaving  out  of 
account  the  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior.  Porto  Ferreira  (531  meters 
.  above  sea-level)  has  for  instance  1^42  mm.  The  rainfall  in  the  province 
of  SSo  Paulo  apparently  does  not  fall  below  ico  cm. 

According  to  Saint-Milaire  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  lying  to  the 
north  of  Sao  Fault)  is  subdivided  by  the  Serra  do  Espinha^o  into  an 
eastern  district  of  high-forest,  and  a  western  district  of  savannah  (canif'o) 
and  of  deciduous  savannah-forest.  In  tlie  iii^h-forest  district  the  annual 
rainfall  exceeds  2CO  cm. ;  in  the  savannah  district  it  usually  ranges  bctwecn^-^a^ 
IOC  cm.  and  150  cm.,  and  on  the  average  does  not  attain  170  cm. 

Towards  the  south,  the  region  of  savannah,  together  with  the  savaniy* 
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Fig.  I  j8.  Tropical  thorn  forest,  Mexico.  S**  Maria,  tierra  calicntr,  State  ofVeia  Cruz. 
In  the  middle  :  Cereos  poiylophus,  DC;  behind  this,  Acacia  cyeiiigera.  From  a  pliotograpli 
by  Stahl. 
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forest  that  replaces  it  on  moister  soil,  extends  over  the  interior  of  the 
provinces  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catarina  {Araucario'Savannak)  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  wher^  owing  to  the  cessation  of  tree-growth,  it  passes 
over  into  a  purely  grass  steppe,  the  pampas. 

To  the  north-west,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Sertto  district,  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  Brazil  between  Minas  Gcrae.*;  and  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon,  the  savannah  graduall\-  ^ivcs  way  more  and  more  to  thorn- 
forest  and  tl/orn-scrtil).  Whence  arises  this  difference  between  the 
vegetation  of  tlie  southern  and  northern  provinces  in  the  interior?  why 
in  the  southern  provinces  does  grassland  predominate — although  in  the 
form  of  savannah  it  is  not  quite  destitute  of  trees  and  is  interspersed 
with  savannah-forest— whilst  in  the  northern  provinces  woodland  pre- 
dominates? The  climatic  diflTerenoes  afford  a  decided  answer. 

The  campo-district  has  a  climate  admirably  suited  to  grassland,  in 
particular,  frequent  precipitations  and  moderate  heat  during  the  vegetative 
season ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  climate  includes  a  factor  unfavourable  for 
woodland,  in  the  dry  cold  winter  ^ 

Tropical  Grassland  Climate. 

Bk.VZILIAN  CAMPOS  (SAO  TAULO). 
2i'  36'  S.,  46°  25'  W.,  745  meters  above  sea-leveL 
(From  MetooroL  Zdtschr.,  1891,  p.  M^^) 


1887. 

Teinpenitiue. 

Relative 
HwDidlty. 

Rainfall. 

Bright 
Days. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Amonnt 

in  mm. 

Dajrs. 



Januar)' .  . 

21.4 

34-2 

'5-3 

88 

300 

21 

7 

February  . 

217 

32.2 

11-6 

82 

158 

16 

8 

March  .  . 

19-8 

3>-3 

14-3 

87 
87 

134 

22 

6 

April .   .  . 

18-6 

28-8 

8-8 

1 14 

19 

9 

May  .  .  . 

15.4 

26*7 

6-6 

88 

64 

"3 

10 

June  .   .  . 

15.1 

260 

6-8 

88 

17 

4 

21 

July  .  .  . 

I4« 

350 

5-4 

86 

«3 

10 

14 

August  .  . 

13-9 

30-4 

6-3 

74 

6 

6 

20 

September. 

17-3 

3.3 

93 

177 

23 

7 

October.  . 

1 8-5 

330 

57 

86 

137 

16 

»3 

^Xovciiibcr  . 

I  y-o 

8-5 

80 

79 

JS 

December  . 

ai'3 

33*1 

>3-5 

S3 

«5 

24  7 

Year  .  . 

i8k> 

34-2 

5-4 

137 

Evaporation:  18S7,  545'2  mm. :  iSi^S,  454-0  mm. 

Acrnrdin^'  to  the  live  years'  observations  of  Joyncr  (Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1886,  p.  313) 
the  mean  lowest  lemperalurcs  are— May,  27  ;  June,  17  ;  July,  2«l ;  August,  07. 

*  See  p.  174- 
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BRAZILIAN  CAMPOS  (TATUHY,  PROVINCE  OF  SAO  PAULO). 

33'  20'  S.,  48^  10'  W.,  600  meters  above  sca-lcveL 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1891,  p.  1 46.) 


Temperature. 

k  da  live 
Humidity. 

kainfall 

Days  of 
Snodune. 

1 

Mean.  Mas. 

Mid. 

Amount  ,  ^ 
ra  mm.  |  ' 

January .  . 

21-8 

33-6 

120  1  75 

i03 

7 

.< 

Fdiniaiy  . 

so>7 

35-5 

14-5 

76 

• 

124 

17 

10 

March  .  . 

21'4 

33-9 

'3-9 

81 

105 

13 

13 

April .    .  . 

i6-3 

30-9 

70 

8 

4 

16 

May .   .  . 

16.3 

277 

2*2 

90 

206 

>3 

12 

June  .  .  . 

14*8 

a$-6 

4<> 

83 

26 

4 

19 

July  .   ,  . 

I4'2 

250  1  40 

83 

18 

4 

26 

August  .  . 

I6-I 

27.7 

5-3 
107 

83 

8 
1 1 

19 

September . 

18-6 

29.7 

85 

152 

II 

October .  . 

21-8 

34-0 

7-8 

\f)-0 

85 

211 

«5 

8 

November  . 

21-4 

34-3 

85 

285 

'7 

9 

December  . 

23-4 

357 

I  I-O 

"  85 

15 

9 

Year   .  . 

18.9  , 

357 

2*2 

83 

1393 

127 

170 

Evaporation:  7360101. 

RAINFALL  IN  MILLIMETERS  OF  THE  CAMPOS  OF  MINAS  GERAES. 

(After  Draenert  in  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1886,  p.  390.) 


UBGRABA. 

lo''33'S..4«'.=' 
Vv.,750  meters 
.-ibovc  sca-lcvel. 
3  ye.irs. 

CONGONHAS- 
DE-SAUARA. 

.y  47'S.,44'I9' 

\V.,  695  meters 
above  tea-level. 

25  yc.irs. 

QUELUZ.  ao" 
40^..44°i7'\V.J 

982  mcteis 
abovesca-level. 
I J  years. 

December  . 

2II«3 

390 

339-1 

January  .  . 

308.3 

299 

30I-7 

February  . 

321.3 

221 

303-1 

March  .  . 

142-3 

94-5 

April.  .  . 

109.3 

5a 

29.3 

May .   .  . 

31-3 

36 

314 

June  .  *  . 

250 

»5 

I2K> 

July  ,   .  . 

137 

II 

22.3 

August  .  . 

99-3 

13 

19.5 

September . 

597 

53 

1090 

October .  . 

137-3 

121 

87-5 

November  . 

I72-0 

234 

104-0 

Year  .  . 

1560-8 

1637 

I453-I 
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RAINFALL  IN  MILLIMETERS  OF  THE  HIGH-FOREST 
IN  MINAS  GERAES. 

GOiNl.O  SOCO. 

19°  58'  S.,  43-  33'  W.,  1,090  meters  al>ove  sca-lcvcl.   Two  years'  observations. 
(After  Draenert  in  MeteoroU  Zeitschr.,  1886,  p.  39a) 

Dec.  Jul  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  Jww  Jvly  Aug.  Sept  Oct  Nov.  Year 
369^  604.3  5377  aSSO  i?*-©  57-9    $5'>    34-0    ao.3    934  1697  573*5  a939'3 

The  climate,  however^  is  not  so  unfavourable  f<^  tree-growth  as  to 
prevent  small  xerophilous  savannah-trees  from  establishing  themselves 
in  the  prairie  and  thus  lending  to  it  the  character  of  a  savannah.  At 
the  points  where  water  is  more  plentiful  in  the  soil,  where  the  winds 
blow  less  stronj^fly  especially  during  winter,  where  atmospheric  humidity 
is  greater,  woodland  prevails  over  grassland,  so  that  the  whole  district 
shows  the  alternation  of  both  formations  in  its  park-like  features. 

/;/  contrast  ivith  its  southcrti  portion,  the  middle  part  of  Central  Bracil^ 
ike  sthcaiUd  Seriao  district ,  possesses  a  xerophilous  woodland  climate. 

Here  the  year  is  hot  throughout,  at  times  very  hot,  and  there  are  no 
dry  cold  winter  months  that  are  so  injurious  to  woodland ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  includes  factors  unfavourable  to  grassland  in  the  more 
considerable  heat  and  the  small  amount  of  precipitation  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  district,  except  the  coast.  Finally,;  the  v^jetative  season  is 
much  interrupted  by  hot  dry  periods. 

vThe  Scrtao  district  is  therefore  much  richer  in  woodland  than  is  the 
southern  cooler  campos  district.  Tree-growth  is  richer  in  the  savannah, 
extensive  tracts  are  covered  by  savannah-forest  and  thorn-forest,  in  general 
woodland  strongly  predominates  over  grassland.  To  explain  in  detail 
why  woodland  occurs  in  one  place,  and  why  grassland  in  another,  is  at 
present  only  partially  possible,  for  there  is  a  lack  of  accurate  data  of  the 
meteorology  and  local  constitution  of  the  soil,  and  the  soil  plays  an 
important  part  in  such  mixed  districts  \ 

Quite  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  in  the  provinoe  of  Pemamhuco  possesses  a  very 
heavy  rainfall,  a  real  high-forest  climate  (Pernambuco,  297  cm.).  Tree-growth  is 
extremely  luxuriant  in  the  public  grounds  of  the  principal  town,  but  there  is  no 
information  available  reading  the  indigenous  vegetation. 

»  See  Tart  III,  Sect.  I,  Chap.  V. 
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Tropical  Xerophilous  Woodland  Climate. 

THK  SEKTAO. 
(After  Draenert  in  Meteorol.  /.eitschr.,  1886,  p.  390,  and  1889,  p.  28.) 


OOLONU  lSABBL(PROV. 
PERMAMBUCO).  8^45' 
S.,  35*'4»'  W.,  2  J9  meters 
above  sea-level,  about  80 
kilum.  from  the  coast 
6^  years'  observations. 

ALTO  PAR- 
NAHYBA. 
About  6  S.. 

43"  30'  w., 

1 24  m.  above 
sea-lcvcl. 

Rainfall. 
Amount 
in  mm. 
I  year's 
aiMcrvauons. 

FOKT.M.I-ZA 
<  )K  CKAK A 

3  44  7,^ 
31'  W.,  at 

SANTA   ANNA   DO  SOBRA- 
DIN  HO  on  the  lower  river. 
About  9'  j6'  S.,  40^  47'^V.. 
about  331  meters  above  sc.t- 
level,  8o3  kilom.  from  the 
coast.    R.  San  FiandscOk 
3  yean*  observation*. 

Mean 

Temp. 

RetatiTc 

Homidity. 

Rain- 
fall. 
Amt. 
in  mm. 

Rainfall. 
Amount 
in  mm. 
jS  years' 

Relative 
HnmUlity. 

RainftU. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Days. 

•  1 

lannary  . 

25<0 

68 

J^I 

219<l 

68^ 

67 

78 

37  1 

February 

24-4 

69 

46-6 

109*8 

200-0 

73 

40 

60 

March 

25*3 

74 

77.7 

334*4 

291*9 

rr 

148 

70 

April  .  . 

24.5 

76 

1447 

8i>4 

372-6 

77 

II 

1-3  i 

May  .  . 

23-4 

79 

1930 

SS*4 

376-8 

84  • 

5 

10  1 

June  .  . 

23>5 

81 

l44-« 

oo 

137*5 

77 

7 

17 

July  .  . 

21*4 

81 

1547 

00 

484) 

78 

1 

o-s 

Ausfust  . 

21-3 

79 

J  24-9 

00 

»S-3 

70 

0 

..  

00 

September 

22-2  j  75 

49.9 

o-o 

127 

64 

12 

0'2 

 1 

October  . 

23^6 

68 

19*3 

93-8 

>4-3 

64^ 

38 

3.5 

November 

24*8 

64 

19-5 

9]-o 

14-4 

66 

II 

Decemlier 

25*1 

65 

25^ 

8o4 

38^ 

67 

22 

3.3 

Yew  . 

237 

73     1 10370 

965*6 

1491-5 

72 

373 

277 

Rainfall  in  1884   399, 1885 
—  527, 1886  » 186  mm. 

5.  CLIMATE  OF  NORTHERN  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  OF 

THK  ANTILLES. 
Between  the  richly  forested  districts  of  the  Amazon  baaiii  and  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Orinoco  basin  lies  the  small  savannah  district  of 
Guiana,  regarding  the  climate  of  which  there  are  no  data.  North  of  the 
Orinoco,  up  to  the  wooded  mountainous  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
stretches  the  wide  prairie  district  of  the  llanos j  usually  a  typical  savannah, 
in  some  places  with  vcn-  scattered  trees,  in  others  with  more  densely 
crowded  trees.  According  to  my  own  observation.s,  high-forest  occurs 
as  frin;^ing-forest  along  the  water-courses  :  savannali-forcst  occurs  at  the 
foot  of  the  CordiUcras  on  the  cod^t, />an  J>assu  with  an  increasing  rainfall, 
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and  also  in  moist  depressions  in  the  ground,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 

canipos. 

Only  general  facts  are  known  regarding  the  climate  of  the  llanos; 
accurate  meteorological  data  are  wanting.  Yet,  from  the  available  material, 
the  climate  may  be  described  as  one  hostile  to  woodland.  The  3^r  is 
divided  into  a  quite  rainless  dry  season  of  five  months,  whidi  is  con- 
temporaneous with  our  winter  and  early  spring,  and  into  a  rainy  season, 
.  which  begins  at  the  end  of  April.  In  the  ch'matc  of  the  llanos  it  is 
till'  dry  season  that  is  hostile  to  waodiand,  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  duration  the  dry  easterly  trade-wind  blows  almost  continuous!)',  and 
usually  with  extreme  intensity,  and  is  associated  with  great  heat  and 
excessive  dryness  of  the  air. 

A  windy  dry  season  is  unfavourable  to  woodland,  whereas  it  does  no 
harm  to  the  thoroughly  dried  up  prairie,  whose  existence  is  maintained 
only  in  the  subterranean  parts  of  its  plants^  except  when  the  season  is 
Immoderately  prolonged.  Such  abnormally  long  periods  of  drought  are 
not  rare,  but  they  are  far  more  fatal  to  woodland  than  to  grassland. 

In  the  llanos,  according  to  Humboldt,  //  rains  continuously  during  ihi 
rainy  season.  This  directly  favours  the  prairie,  whose  existence,  as  we 
know,  depends  more  on  very  frequent  showers  than  on  heavy  ones  during 
the  vegetative  season. 

The  following  extracts  from  Hann's  '  Klimatologie  *  give  the  character- 
btics  of  the  climate  of  the  llanos  : — 

*"The  clearness  of  the  air  from  December  until  February  is  incomparable.  The  sky 
is  continuously  cloudless,  and  the  presence  of  a  single  cloud  is  a  phenomenon  that 
engages  the  attention  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  east 
and  north-east**  (Humboldt). 

*C.  Sachs  stayed  at  Calabozo  (9*N.,  150  m.  above  sea-level)  In  the  dry  season  (Dec 
1876  until  Feb.  1877).  He  found  a  morning  temperature  of  22-25*  C.  before  sunrise, 
and  34-35"  between  i  and  2  p.m.  In  February,  the  mean  temperature  between  1  and 
3  p.m.  is  35-9",  and  the  relative  humidity  30%,  and  sometimes  only  16,;.  The  east 
trade-wind  blows  constantly  from  sunrise  umil  noon.  Complete  drought  prevails 
for  five  months,  during  which  there  is  no  dew.  In  April  the  rainy  season  begins, 
and  the  land  that  has  been  parched  into  a  desert  becomes  clothed  once  more  with 
dense  vegetation '  (pp.  36s-6). 

The  small  western  islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  are  occupied 
by  woodland,  which  is  favoured  by  the  great  humidity  of  the  air.  The 

woodland  is  composed  sometimes  of  rain-forest,  as  in  Dominica,  sometimes 
of  thoi  n-forcst,  as  in  St  Kitts,  according  as  the  rainfall  is  greater  or  less 
than  about  150  cm. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  vegetation  of  the  two  islands,  regarding  the 
rainf.ill  of  which  data  are  given  below.  The  rainfall  in  Dominica,  as  I  know  from 
experience,  is  considerably  heavier  in  the  mountains,  where  the  high-forest  shows 
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the  greatest  luxuriance  o(  growth,  than  at  Roseau,  or  on  the  coast  generally. 
St.  Kitts  does  not  possess  such  loity  mountains  as  Dominica. 

RAINFALL  IN  THE  LESSER  ANTILLES. 
(From  MetearoL  Zdttclur.,  1886,  pi  46a.) 


RahtfiUl  tU  Roseau  in  Dominica. 

Xai$tfall  in  Si.  Kitis. 

The  mean  of  21  years  (1865- 1885)  is 

The  mean  of  30  years  (1856- 

-1885)  is 

1,901  mm. ;  the  minimum  during  this  period 

1,392  mm.;  the  minimum  895,  the  maximum 

1,309^  tlie  nuudmum  3,69a 

3,111.  soo  cm.  exceeded  only  in  c 

me  year. 

Montiily  mean : 

nun. 

Monthly  mean: 

mm. 

145 

.  .  96 

148 

71 

.  48 

56 

61 

April  

.  90 

73 

.  9S 

307 

266 

July  

874 

233 

176 

900 

•  134 

The  Greater  Antilles,  Jamaica,  Hayti,and  Cuba  possess  partly  hiyh-forcst,  partly  thorn- 
forest  or  perhaps  savannah.  It  is  impossible  to  give  from  tlie  available  literature  any 
distinct  impression  of  the  vegetation  of  these  isbnds. 


6.  CLIMATE  OF  TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

A  frequent  alternation  of  forest  and  savannah  reveals  itself  on  the  west 
coast  of  tropical  Africa. 

True  desert  stops  a  little  south  of  the  troj^c  of  Cancer  and  is  replaced  by  a  still 

very  scanty  open  woodland  vegetation,  with  Adansonia  digitata  and  Borassus 
flabelliformis  (Saint  Louis,  16°  N.,  16°  33'  W.,  with  rainfall  42  cm. ;  Gorec,  14^39'  N., 
17*  24'  W.,  with  rainfall  of  53  cm.).  Tree-growth  becomes  richer  and  more  luxuriant 
further  south.  Round  Sierra  Leone  (rainfall  of  319  cm.)  plains  and  mountains  arc 
covered  with  high-forest  On  the  Ivory  and  Gdd  coasts  (Elmina,  5"  4'  N.,  1°  20'  W., 
with  rainiall  of  7%  cm. ;  Chriatiansborg,  5*  33'  N.,  o*  8'  W.,  with  rainM  of  58  cm.)  the 
vegetation  is  again  poorer.  East  of  Akra,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  true  savannah  with 
fan-palms  prevails  (Lagos,  9'  26'  N.,  3°  30'  E.,  with  rainfall  of  172  cm.,  from  two  years' 
obser\'ations) ;  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Niger  14  '  17'  N.,  6''4'  E.)  and  that 
of  Kamcrun  (4'  N.,  9  40'  E.,  with  rainfall  of  249  cm.;  and  Gabun  (o"  22'  N.,  9°  23'  E., 
with  rainfall  of  336  cm.)  are  all  covered  with  rain-forest ;  in  the  highlands  of  Gabun, 
however,  savannah  rich  in  trees  predominates.  South  oi  the  Ogowe  (0*46^  S.,  9*  E.) 
the  savannah  gains  the  mastery  even  along  the  coast,  and  rain-forest  is  found  by  rivers 
and  lagoons  only.  In  Jumba,  forest  (rain-forest .'),  interrupted  by  sax'annah,  reappears 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiulu,  soutii  of  which  savannah  with  fan-palms  and  baobab- 
trees  predominates  (Chinchosho,  5° 9'  S.,  iz"  4'  E.,  with  rainfall  of  108  cm.).   The  last 
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great  forest^  possibly  rather  as  fringing  forests,  clothe  the  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  (9*4'  5.,  la*  15*  £.)»  whilst  the  highlands  on  the  lower  Congo  (San  Salvador 
(Tit*  S.,  14"  53'  E.,  with  rainlall  of  998  mm.)  arc  covered  with  savannah.  South  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  again,  we  at  once  find  savannah  with  gigantic  Adansonia. 
In  the  southerly  direction  the  savannah  becomes  continually  poorer,  and  at  Kinscmbo 
a  desert  character  is  assumed,  where  succulent  plants  like  Euphorbia  and  Aloe 
predonUnate^  North  of  MosMinedes  (15**  n'  S.,  is*  8*  £.),  Wehvttachia  minbilis 
first  shows  itself,  the  grass  v^etati<m  becoming  constantly  scantier,  and  beyond  the 
Kunene  (17*30^  S.,  14°  E.),  the  river  bounding  Lower  Guinea,  only  scattered  tufts  of 
grass  and  accommodating  thorn-plants  grow  on  the  parched  and  sttmy  ground. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  distributiofi  of  bigh-forest— possibly 
rain-forest  throughout — and  of  savannah  is  shown  In  the  clearest  manner 
to  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Eveiywhere  high*forest  alone 
predominates  when  the  rainfaU  attains  200  cm.  in  the  year,  but  Is  entirely 
supplanted  by  savannah  when  the  rainfall  does  not  exceed  1 70-180  cm. 
Finally  savannah  gradually  dwindles  into  desert  at  a  rainfall  of  30-55  cm. 

Here  and  there  in  fertile  districts,  especially  where  there  is  much 
atmospheric  humidity,  savaniiali  alternates  with  savannah-forest,  which 
appears  to  be  absent  from  otiicr  (li.%tricts,  for  instance  the  high  plateau 
on  the  Congo  and  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  tiic  Congo. 

Should  the  inquiry  be  made,  why  districts  that  are  too  dry  for  high- 
forest  are  occupied  by  savannah,  which  is  grassland,  and  not  by  scrub, 
we  may  reply  that  the  frequency  of  the  precipitations  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  rainy  days,  as  well  as  the  not  very  high  temperature,  are 
favourable  to  grassland.  Pechuel-Loschc  mentions  the  by  no  means  rare 
occurrence  of  prolonged  periods  of  drought  on  the  Congo  coast,  for 
instance  years  with  only  20  centimeters  of  rainfall,  and,  as  has  been 
explained  already,  such  droughts  are  much  less  fatal  to  the  continued 
existence  of  grassland  than  to  that  of  woodland.  The  heavy  dew  of  the 
normal  dry  season  will  possibly  continue  during  these  periods  of  drought 
to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  is  of  no  value  to  the  roots  of 
woody  plants.  Our  meteorological  table  for  San  Salvador,  on  the 
savannah-dad  h^hlands  of  the  lower  Congo,  shows  that  strong  winds 
prevail  there,  especially  during  the  dry  season.  This  circumstance^ 
unfavounUe  to  woodland,  favours  grassland.  Our  present  knowledge 
of  the  African  climate  is,  however,  still  too  incomplete  to  afford  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  postulated. 

Our  meteorological  knowledge  of  the  savannah  districts  on  the  elevated 
plateau  of  central  tropical  Kast  Africa  is  still  very  incomplete,  but  the 
available  data,  for  instance  the  tabular  statement  ^Mven  below,  exhibit 
a  typical  savannah  climate,  with  a  moderately  hot  vegetative  season,  during 
which  the  rainfall  is  about  100  centimeters  in  very  frequent  showers,  as  the 
number  of  rainy  days  tells. 
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Tropical  Grassland  Climate. 

WEST  AFRICAN  SAVANNAH  (LOANGO,  CHINCHOSHO). 

5*     S.»  12°  4'  K.,  12  meters  above  sea-level.    3  years. 
(After  Danckelmann,  op.  cit.) 


Tempentture  (1874). 

Rel.  I  Iuini(lity> 
Mean  (1874). 

Days  C1875). 

i 

Rainfall  in  1875.  j 

0  a.iit. 

J  p.na. 

Bright 

Cloudy". 

Days. 

Amount 

3379 

3704 

87 

0 

6 

13 

3" 

*  dPKwiaa  jr  * 

38.45 

"4 

0 

5 

14 

301 

March  .  . 

4n  Ma          a  a 

3377 

38*44 

83 

I 

8 

16 

367 

Anril 

33^ 

36*34 

88 

0 

5 

303 

Mav  . 

31*56 

34*70 

86 

I 

3 

8 

107 

JlUMm  •       •  a 

30>50 

33*99 

8ft 

II 

3 

0 

0 

July  .  .  . 

1906 

33*84 

¥ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

August  .  . 

19-37 

33«I 

88 

1 

13 

4 

8 

September . 

3179 

33*91 

«3 

I 

18 

4 

II 

October .  . 

23-26 

35-94 

84 

0 

8 

7 

10 

November  . 

23.88 

27*69 

85 

0 

9 

9 

170 

December  . 

33-49 

37*75 

85 

8 

3 

3 

«5 

Year  .  . 

38 

83 

95 

1413 

The  rainfall  is  extraordinarily  variable,  and  in  some  years  has  aj^parcntly  been  as  low- 
as  200  mm.,  but  accurate  observatkms  are  not  forthcoming.  Heavy  dews  in  the  dry  season 
often  comspondto  a  pitcipitatkm  of  3  mm. 


WEST  AFRICAN  SAVANNAH  (CONGO,  SAN  SALVADOR). 

6*  IT*  S.,  14"  53'       579  meters  nl>o\  c  sea-level  (high  plateau). 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitbchr.,         p.  394.) 


1883-1886. 

Tenpenitine. 

Rcl.  Hnmidtty. 

CtcNidioiesa. 

Kaiati 

ilL 

Mean 
Strength 
of  Wittd. 

Evapo- 
ration. 

9  a.m. 

3  P  «n. 

9  «.tn. 

3p.m. 

9  a.in. 

3p.m. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

DmTS. 

January  .  . 

23-4 

27-8 

80 

61 

7-8 

6.4  59 

no 

5-4 

•47 

February  . 

240 

28-9 

80 

59 

7-5 

6-9 

118 

5-8 

150 

March  .  . 

34-3 

284 

79 

60 

7-3 

5-6 

>32 

107 

6-0 

129 

April .   .  . 

240 

28-2 

84 

67 

7.8 

7*3 

271 

17-3 

4.4 

too 

May  .  .  . 

22*5 

37-7 

88 

87' 

65 

8-3  5-3 

87 

9-3 

 5-4 

88 

June  ... 

18*7 

26-6 

58 

8-4 

2-9 

8 

5-0 

5-1 

59 

July  .   .  . 

25-5 

"84 

53 

7-7 

2-3 

0 

«-5 

lO-l 

no 

August  .  . 

19*3 

25.9 

81 

52 

7-6 

4-6 

0 

3-5 

8-3 

»30 

September . 

30*3 

27.1 

80 

J6 

^± 

5-3  1  0 



30 

8-9 

143 

October . 

31*8 

27.5 

84 

_59_ 
66 

8-8 

7-3 

42 

9-5 

8'4 

158 

November . 

33*3 

37<o 
37-0 

86 

9.3 

7-3 

194 

16*5 

6*7 

I30 

December  . 

33<8 

85 

66 

6-8 

77 

13*0 

5-7 

ISO 

Year   .  . 

2I>9 

27*3  83 

60 

8*1 

5*6 

988    j  111*0 

6-7 

1454 

'  Cloudiness—s  and  less.  *  Ckradtness-BS  or  more. 
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SAVANNAH  ON  THE  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  PLATEAU  (KAKOMA 

AND  IGONDA). 
5*40'  S.,  32°  35'  E.,  1,120  meters  above  sea-leveL 
(From  Meteorol.  Zcitschr.,  1887,  p.  421.) 


i68i>i88a. 

Temperature. 

Kcl.  iiumidity. 

Cloadiaeu. 

Rainfall. 

20«o 

27-3 

9icau* 

J  m*tu* 

Amount 
io  mm. 

Days. 

March  <  • 

19^ 

21'0 

9S_ 
94 

58 

8« 

293 

27 

April .  *  • 

31*4 

200 

55 

5*7 

114 

»7 

May  >  <  • 

29-0 
20'5 

9< 

43 
28 

2'6 

*3 

4 

June  •  •  > 

13<0 

•  0  A 

lO-O 

90 
So 

l<i 

0 

0 

Tulv  .  •  . 

29*5 

24 

*  <9 

0 

I 

August  . 
September . 

15-4 
204 

30*5 
31-5 

21*7 

72 

23 

24 

0 

0 

25.7 

ja 

23 

0 

2 

October .  . 

21-6 

33-2 



26.8 

53 
60 

18 
"26^ 

2-4 

0 

0 

November . 

22-3 

32*  1 

25.9 

3-9 

73 

9 

December  . 

20'3 

27.7 

23' 1 

82 

_5«_ 
45 

69' 

6« 

124 

22 

15 

January .  . 

200 

28-2 

230 

sr 

5-3 

"5 

February  . 

1 8-4 

24'1 

20>4 

93 

7-3 

26s 

15 

Year    .  . 

180 

29-0 

22.3 

79 

38 

45 

997 

112 

The  months  of  June  to  November  (dry  season)  are  very  windy ;  the  south-east  wind 
greatly  predomimtes.  Savumah  fires  begin  in  May. 

Tropical  Xeropbllom  Woodland  Climate. 
LADO  ON  THE  UPPER  NILE. 

5*  2'  N.,  31°  44'  E.,  465  meters  above  sea>levd. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zcitschr.,  1890,  p.  109.) 


1878-1884. 

Temperature. 

Kel.  Humidity. 

Mean 
Cloudiness. 

Ka 

infall. 

Velocity 
of  Wind. 

7  a.01. 

a  (km. 

7  a.m. 

a  p.m. 

Days. 

A  meant 
in  mm. 

January.  . 

33-4 

34-7 

62 

39 

2*3 

0-5 

0 

2-0 

February  . 

24'6 

35-2 

62 

30 

4-1 

37 

0*3 

2*1 

March  .  . 

36*5 

35-1 

74 

43 

S-o 

10.5 

27-0 

»-9 

April  .    .  . 

26-4 

329 

74 

50 

6-2 

1 6-2 

135-6 

2-1 

May  .  .  . 

250 

30^ 

85 

60 

I5<2 

86*8 

2'0 

June  .  .  . 

23-6 

29.5 

91 

60 

6-3 

190 

151-4 

2-0 

July  .  .  . 

230 

28-8 

90 

62 

6-4 

17-0 

2I7«8 

1-9 

August  .  . 

230 

28<6 

88 

65 



5-9 

18.4 

128-8 

1-9 

September . 

230 

29.1 

30-  2 

31-  8 

88 

56 

60 

140 

122-8 

1.9 

Octolxjr .  , 

22-6 

79 

57 

5-7 

56-5^ 

ly 

November  . 

22-5 

75 

51 

4-5 

""87 

20-0 

2-0 

December  . 

227 

23-9 

33-7 

55 

24 

3-2 

27  1  1-6 

2-0 

Year   .  . 

317  1  77 

49 

51 

1417  [   948-5    1  2-0 
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SUMMARY. 

If  we  summarize  the  results  of  thb  chapter,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
amdudons : — 

1.  With  at  least  1 80  cm.  of  rainfall,  the  high-forest  alone  predominates. 
In  regard  to  rainfalls  of  150-1  Ho  cm.  no  data  arc  available. 

2.  With  90-150  cm.  of  rainfall  there  is  a  struggle  between  xerophilous 
woodland  and  grassland.  Xerophilous  woodland  gains  the  victory  when 
greater  heat  and  more  prolonged  rainless  periods  prevail  during  the 
vegetative  season ;  grassland  succeeds  when  a  milder  temperature,  a  more 
even  distribution  of  rainfall  during  the  vegetative  season,  and  windy  dry 
or  frosty  seasons  prevail 

3.  With  a  rainfall  below  90  cm.,  xerophilous  scrub,  in  particular  thorn- 
forest  and  thorn-bush,  prevails;  both  of  these,  if  the  piedpitation  be  less, 
pass  over  into  open  scrub  (semi-desert). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TROPICAL  DISTRICTS  CONSTANTLY  MOIST 

X.  Distribution  of  the  Tropical  Rain-Forest,  a.  General  Character  of  the 
Tropical  Rain-Forest,  i.  External  Aspect  of  the  Forest.  Surface  and  profile, 
ii.  Interior  of  the  Forest.  Variable  density.  Frequent  and  widespread  constituents  of 
the  flora.  Woody  plants.  Herbs.  Lianes.  Epiphytes.  The  struggle  for  light.  Atmo- 
spheric humidity,  iii.  Tropi  al  Rain- Forest  in  Asia.  Vegetation  and  flora  on  the  Gedeh 
and  Salalc  in  Java.  Characteristic  forms.  Occurrence  of  brightly-coloured  flowers. 
Raiii*fbrest  in  Pegu,  according  to  F.  Kun.  iv.  jyopical  ReuH'Forest  in  Africa.  The 
forest  of  the  Loango  coast  according  to  Pechucl-Losche.  Rain-forest  in  Usambara. 
V.  Tropical  Raitt- Forest  in  America.  vi.  Txpic'i!  Rain-Forest  in  Australia  and 
Polynesia.  3.  Oecologicai  Characteristics  of  Plants  growing  in  the  Rain-Forest, 
i.  7>m  and  Skruh  of  the  Rain^Forest.  The  stems  of  the  trees.  Plank-lnittresses. 
Bark.  Branching,  ii.  Terrestrial  Herbs  oj  the  Rain-Forest.  Coloured  foliage.  The 
Hymenophyllaceae.  iii.  Lianes  of  the  Rain-Forest.  Paltn-Iianes.  Scrambling  bamboos. 
RootocHmbers.  Cyclanthaceae  and  Pandanaceae.  Araceae.  Their  absorbing  and 
attaching  roots.  Twiners.  TendriUous  plants.  Species  of  Bauhinia  with  ribbon-shaped, 
wav'y  stems,  iv.  F.piphytes  of  the  Rain-Forest.  Occurrence.  Subdivision  according  to 
their  mode  of  life  into  Proto-cpiphytes,  Hemi-epiphytes,  Nest-epiphytes,  Tank-epiphytes. 
Characteristics  of  the  groups.  Water>reservoirs.  Velamen  of  orchids  and  aroids. 
AphyllDLis  rchids.  The  banyan.  Humus-coUecting  orchids.  Ferns  with  collecting 
funnels  and  with  pocket-leaves.  Bromeliaccae.  Absorption  of  water  throuj^h  the  leaves. 
Illumination  of  epiphytes.  Epiphylly.  Distribution  of  epiphytes  on  an  individual  tree. 
V.  Buds  in  the  Rain-Foi^.  Unprotected  biids.  Protective  devices  of  active  bnds.  The 
sprouting  of  leaves.  Pendent  leaves  and  pendent  shoots.  Flower-buds  under  water. 
Flower-buds  with  water-calyces,  vi.  Cauliflory  in  the  Rain-Forest.  Cauliflory  on  stem 
and  branches.  Aphyllous  fertile  twigs,  vii.  Saprophytes  and  Parasites  in  the  Rain-Forest. 
Plants  without  chlorophyll  bekmging  to  the  G^idacea^  Burmanniaceae,  Triuridaceae, 
Gentianaceae.  Balanophoraceae.  Rafflesta.  Lorandiaceae. 

1.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  TROPICAL  RAIN-FOREST. 

In  his  map  showing  the  distribution  of  precipitation  according  to  the 
seasons,  Hann  subdivides  the  tropical  zone  into  districts  with  a  dry  season — 
that  is  to  say,  with  months  in  which  the  normal  frequency  of  rain  falls  below 
o>2o,  in  other  w<»ds  with  six  rainy  days  in  a  month — and  into  districts 
v^thout  any  dry  season  proper.  Districts  without  any  dry  season  may  be 
described  as  constantly  humid  regions.  Precipitation  in  them,  however,  is 
not  uniform  throughout  the  year,  but  is  distributed  over  more  humid 
and  less  humid  periods,  the  alternations  of  which  are  not  without  influence 
on  vegetation,  for,  as  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  influence 
frequently  makes  itself  felt,  especially  as  regards  the  times  of  flowering. 
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Fig.  130.  Recently  thinned  part  of  a  forest  in  the  interior  of  Snmoa,  300  meter«  above 
•ca  level.  Palms.  On  the  branch  to  the  right,  an  epiphyte,  Astclia  sp.,  in  fluwer.  In 
the  background  the  intact  rain-lorcst.    From  a  photograph. 


To  fottew  Fig.  159.] 
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On  the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  the  constantly  humid  districts  is  clearly 
marked  off  from  that  of  the  periodically  dry  districts.  Constantly  humid 
districts^  whenever  undisturbed  hy  culHvaHant  are  nearly  ahft^s  covered  with 
ewfgreen  ram-fcrest;  periodkaUy  dry  districts  are  occupied  by  duiduous 
woodland  and  savannah*  If  precipitation  be  very  slight  even  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  character  of  vq;etation  becomes  that  of  desert. 

Hann's  tropical  district  without  a  dry  season  includes,  passing  from  east 
to  west:  I.  In  Australia,  New  Guinea  with  its  neighbouring  archipelagos, 
the  Bismarck  and  Solomon  Islands,  and  most  of  the  Pacific  islands.  2.  In 
/Isia,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas  (for  the  most  part),  West  Java,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  southern  end  of  Malacca.  3.  In  Africa,  the 
Mascarenes,  Eastern  Madagascar,  Zanzibar  with  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nental coast,  and  the  district  of  the  great  African  lakes.  4.  In  America, 
the  Brazilian  coast  district  to  the  south  of  15*  S.,  the  northern  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  Guiana,  the  Lesser  Antilles  (for  the  most 
part),  and  the  east  coast  of  Central  America. 

In  general,  the  boundaries  of  the  district  designated  above  coincide 
with  those  of  the  tropical  rain-forest.  Wherever  it  has  not  been  cleared, 
the  tropical  rain-forest  covers  the  lowlands  and  ascends  the  highlands  as 
far  as  the  tropical  climate  extends.  Merc  and  there  the  tropical  rain-forest 
slightly  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the  tropical  climate  proper,  both  in  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  Tropical  rain-forest  also  occurs  within 
the  range  of  the  district  with  marked  dry  seasons,  chiefly  among  mountains 
that  condense  moisture,  in  districts  of  limited  extent,  where  the  climate 
is  constantly  humid  and  occasions  the  appearance  of  the  rain-forest,  as  in 
the  eastern  Himalayas,  in  Burma,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Nilgiris, 
in  West  Ceylon,  in  Kamerun,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  tropical 
Australia. 

A  similar,  but  usually  less  luxuriant,  evergreen  forest  frequent!}',  but  not 
alwa>  s,  fringes  the  rivers  of  the  periodically  dry  district.  Such  fi  iiii^ing 
forests,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are  independent  of  atmospheric 
precipitations  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
edaphic  bifiuenoes. 

i  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TROPICAL 

RAIN-FOREST. 

i.  EXTERNAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  FOREST, 
When  the  rain-forest  is  viewed  from  outside,  say  from  a  ship  sailing  by 
a  forest-clad  coast,  or  from  the  summit  of  an  elevated  point  rising  above 
a  tract  of  forest,  many  distinctions  between  it  and  forest  in  temperate 
regions  meet  the  eye.  The  upper  surface  never  exhibits  a  uniform  tint, 
but  forms  a  richly  varied  mosaic,  in  which  every  shade  of  green  is 
represented :  least  frequent  of  these  is  the  fresh  green,  say  like  that  of 
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beech-woods  in  early  summer,  whereas  yellowish,  brownish,  grey,  olive-like 
tints  compose  a  picture  somewhat  gloomy  but  one  tinted  with  innumerable 
shades.  Here  and  there  on  the  duller  ground  glows  the  bright  patch  of 
the  flowering  crown  of  a  tree.  When  I  was  approaching  the  coast  of 
Trinidad  in  winter,  the  flowering  erythrinas  resembled  so  many  fires  in 
the  dark  forest.  So,  in  Java,  I  could  recognize  the  puspa-tree  (Gordonia 
Wallichii)  at  a  great  distance  by  its  snow-white  flowers.  By  the  mere 
tints  of  their  foliage  a  native  can  recognize  valuable  trees  in  the  richly 
figured  tapestry  of  the  canopy  of  the  forest.     Thus,  the  cascarilleros  of 


Fic.  131.  Profile  view  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  near  Ulumeoau,  Brazil,    The  palm  it 
Euterpe  edulis.    From  a  photograph  by  H.  Schcnck. 


the  Andes  look  for  an  elevated  point  from  which  they  can  fix  the  position 
in  the  forest  of  the  scattered  quinine  trees. 

Even  the  side  view  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  difl^ers  essentially  from 
that  of  a  European  forest ;  it  is  not  as  with  us  bounded  above  by  a  nearly 
level  line,  but  is  irregularly  jagged,  crested,  and  furrowed  (Figs.  131,  132). 
In  a  natural  condition,  for  instance  on  the  bank  of  water-courses,  such  side 
views  of  the  forest  are  so  overhung  with  lianes  and  epiphytes  that  the 
stems  are  quite  invisible  and  even  the  crowns  appear  veiled.  In  an 
artificial  side  view,  due  to  a  forest-clearing,  the  great  diversity  in  the 
tree-trunks,  the  irregular  tan^'lc  of  lianes,  and  the  variety  in  the  forms  of 
the  foliaged  crowns  forcibly  strike  the  eye  (Fig.  130). 
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ii,  INTERIOR  OF  THE  FOREST. 

The  picture  afforded  by  the  interior  of  the  rain-forest  varies  greatly 

in  individual  cases.  Many  forests  display  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  tops  of  the  treesi  through  which  we  can  only  laboriously 
cut  our  way  with  a  bill-hook  (Fig.  129);  others  are  like  immense,  dark- 
cohimned  lialls  whicli  afford  a  free  passage  and  a  clear  outlook  in  all 
directions,  where  only  a  few  ferns  on  the  j^'round  and  on  the  stems  of 
the  trees  here  and  there  reliexe  the  monotony  of  brown  tints.  As  a 
matter  of  course  these  extreme  forms  arc  connected  by  intermediate  ones. 

The  dense  rain«forest  with  abundant  underwood  appears,  at  least  from 
my  own  observation,  to  be  the  commoner  of  the  two  (Fig.  133).  In  all 
my  tropical  expeditions  I  have  seen  extensive  tracts  covered  by  it  The 
light  column-forest  I  know  in  particular  on  the  mountains  of  Dominica, 
where  it  is  chiefly  formed  by  a  .species  of  Canarium ;  the  same  in  a  less 
pure  form  with  many  tree-ferns  I  know  in  Trinidad.  Kurz  describes 
similar  open  forests  in  Pcc:u.  There  appears  to  be  less  variety  among  the 
trees  in  it  than  in  the  closed  forest. 

Within  the  forest,  the  botanist  will  at  once  endeavour  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  its  systematic  composition.  As  regards  the  large  trees  that 
produce  the  general  covering  of  the  forest  the  labour  is  usually  in  vain. 
Only  felling  the  trees  would  secure  the  object  in  view,  and  to  do  this 
is  much  more  difficult  than  with  us,  for  the  trees  are  bound  together  by 
a  tangle  of  lianes.  It  does  not  moreover  always  lead  to  decinve  results, 
for  not  all  trees  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  their  foliage,  and  many 
of  them  blossom  but  seldom  or  do  so  only  for  a  short  period.  I  have 
very  rarely  seen  a  useful  result  obtained  by  knocking  down  twigs. 

The  cries  of  flocks  of  parrots  will  often  denote  trees  with  ripe  berries, 
and  in  particular  fi-^-trccs,  and  then  a  search  on  the  i^Mound  usually  leads 
to  the  discover}'  of  some  fruits.  Occasionall}',  the  area  of  _L;round  cor- 
respondinj^  to  the  particular  tree  is  pretty  thickly  covered  with  fruits  that 
have  fallen  or  have  been  thrown  down,  for  instance  with  berries  of 
Myrtaceae  and  Mdiaceae^  and  the  easily  recognizable  seeds  of  a  Myristica. 
In  other  cases  corollas  or  petals  are  found.  One  must  always  remember 
the  posnbility  of  such  fruits  and  flowers  coming  from  epiphytes  or 
lianes.  No  doubt  indeed  can  arise  r^ardtng  cauliflorous  species;  they  are 
however  quite  exceptional,  in  particular  among  the  tall  trees. 

The  bark  of  most  trees  shows  much  that  is  characteristic.  In  one  case 
it  is  smooth,  in  another  furrowed  ;  in  many  Mj'rtaccae  the  bark  peels  off  in 
thin  flakes  or  scales,  in  certain  Leguminosae  the  surface  is  green  ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  armed  with  thorns  or  with  cork\'  warts,  or  if  it  be  wounded, 
latex  or  resin  exudes.  Accurate  investigation  of  such  features  would 
certainly  lead  far  towards  identification.    This  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
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with  trcc-fenis.    From  a  i.-hulograpb  by  G.  Kaisten. 
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stance  that  frequently  natives  can  correctly  name  individual  species  of 
trees  b\'  merely  observing  the  characters  that  can  be  seen  from  the  ground, 
such  as  the  nature  of  the  bark,  the  thickness  of  the  trunk,  the  occasional 
plank- buttresses,  which  will  be  subsequently  dealt  with,  and,  at  times,  the 
mode  of  branching.  Analytical  tables  founded  upon  such  characters, 
which  however  are  often  very  difficult  to  describe,  would  be  of  immense 
value. 

Most  lianes — the  woody  climbing  plants  which  usually  occur  in  such 
abundance  in  every  virgin  tropical  forest — also  withdraw  their  crown  of 
foliage  from  the  view  of  the  naturalist,  who  is  confined  to  the  ground,  and 
an  attempt  to  ;)ull  them  down  is  as  a  rule  as  useless  as  to  fell  them.  But 

in  their  case  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  stem  exhibits  so  much  that  is 
characteristic,  that  the  determination,  at  least  of  the  genus,  is  possible, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  works  of  Radlkofcr,  Bureau,  and  Schenck  ^ 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  systematic  composition  of  the  forest- 
canopy,  the  botanist,  even  if  he  has  frequently  traversed  and  carefully 
seardied  the  virgin  forest,  must  rely  on  '  Floras,'  which,  prepared  ditefly 
from  collections  made  by  natives,  usually  convey  very  incomplete  informa- 
tion.   Much  more  useful  are  the  worl»  of  the  foresters,  but  these  un- 
fortunately are  still  entirely  wanting  in  respect  to  tropical  America 
and  tropical  Africa.   The  works  of  Brand  is,  Kurz,  and  Koorders  and 
Valeton  arc  sources  of  information  regarding  the  systematic  composition 
of  the  forests  of  India  and  further  India.    Apart  from  the  lianes  and 
herbaceous  flora,  it  is  comparati\ely  easy  to  acquire  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  the  systematic  composition  of  the  underwood,  without  which 
a   work  on  the  physiology  of  the  virgin  forest  is  valueless.    Not  only 
is  the  variety  of  foliage  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  but  a  number 
of  species  bear  flowers  and  fruit,  thoi^h  often  in  small  quantities,  for 
months  if  not  throughout  the  year.   At  the  first  glance,  in  a  damp,  cool 
forest,  the  tree-ferns  strike  the  eye,  and  these,  like  the  ferns  in  general,  can 
be  easily  determined  from  the  available  herbaria.   Small  palms  are  seldom 
absent ;  for  instance,  in  Brazil  species  of  Gconoma  occur,  in  Java  species 
of  Pinanga.    Here  and  there  appear  thickets  of  bamboos,  or  of  climbing 
ferns  like  Lygodium,  or  of  species  of  Selaginella.    The  main  mass  of  tlie 
underwood  and  bushes,  however,  is  formed  by  Dicotyledoncs.    The  Urti- 
caceae  arc  seldom  absent,  for  instance  specie  s  of  Boehmeria,  and  in  Asia 
also  species  of  Laportea,  which  arc  easily  recognizable,  even  when  not 
flowering,  by  the  form  of  their  leaves  and  their  hairs.    In  company  with 
thes^  shrubby  Piperaceae  will  be  found,  in  particular  species  of  Artanthe, 
and  species  of  Ottonia  with  knotty  stems  and  vertical,  white,  tapeMike 
spadices ;  also  the  varied  species  of  Croton,  with  mconspicuous  flowers  and 
leaves  with  scales  beneath.   Less  abundant,  but  highly  characteristic,  are 

'  See  p.  196. 
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the  Araliaceae,  with  tlicir  rosettes  of  large  leaves  on  a  stem  that  is  either 
simple  or  but  slightly  branched. 

Mithough  the  above-mentioned  types  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  are  usually 
provided  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  a  fine  show  is  made,  especially  in 
tropical  America,  by  a  number  of  Melastomaceae  with  flowers  of  incompar- 
able beauty.  The  most  varied  kinds  of  Rubiaceac,  such  as  Pavetta  and 
species  of  Psychotria,  frequently  bear  their  beautiful  thyrsoid  inflorescences 
of  coral-red  or  white  flowers  on  axes  glistening  in  the  same  tints.  If  a  sepal 
is  lattice,  or  blood-red  in  colour,  we  arc  dealing  with  a  Mussaenda  (Asia), 
or  a  Warszcwiczia  (America).  Certain  Kiibiaccac  of  the  Javanese  forests 
have  a  high!}-  repulsive  but  characteristic  odour  of  excrement,  for  instance 
Lysianthus  purpureus.  Among  shrubs  or  small  trees  may  also  readily 
be  found,  in  America,  flowering  specimens  of  Vochysiaceae,  Malvaceae 
^  (Abutilon),  Samydaceae  (Casearia),  Mutisiaceae  (Stiflbia),  Solanaceae, 
Mimoseae  (Inga,  CalliandraX  and  the  beautiful  species  of  Brownia  (CaesaU 
piniaceae)  with  their  bright  red  cauliflorous  clusters  of  blossom.  In  tropical 
Eastern  Asia,  again,  besides  the  types  already  mentioned,  in  particular 
species  of  Anonaceae,  Ternstroemiaceae  (Saurauja)  and  I\l}  rsincae  (Ardisia) 
arc  conspicuous  by  their  flowers,  bj'  which  they  can  easily  be  determined. 
Ikit  nearly  always  such  species  w  ith  abundant  and  beautiful  blossoms  arc  far 
less  numerous  than  those  whose  (lowers  are  few  or  inconspicuous,  as  is 
the  case  amongst  Urticaccae,  Piperaceae,  Euphorbiaceae.  One  will  also 
find,  especially  at  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  very  many  shrubs  and 
small  trees  without  either  blossom  or  fruit 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  is  very  poorly  developed  in  the  darkest  part 
of  the  virgin  forest ;  in  the  better-lighted  portions,  however,  it  is  often 
surprisingly  luxuriant  The  Scitamineae  are  certainly  its  most  prominent 
representatives,  not  only  because  of  their  dimensions  and  their  large  brightly 
coloured  inflorescences,  but  also  frequently  because  of  their  great  abundance 
(Fig.  135).  On  the  Lesser  Antilles  I  frequently  saw  Hcliconia  Pihai,  II. 
caribaea.  and  other  species  taller  than  a  man  (I'^ig.  i;^')  and  forming 
a  dense  thicket  with  their  long-stalked  leaves,  between  which  the  large 
inflorescences  projected  with  distichous,  red  kecl-shaped  bracts.  Still 
more  striking,  and  at  all  events  more  varied  in  their  appearance,  are, 
in  the  East  Indies,  the  Zingiberaceae,  several  genera  of  which,  such  as 
Elettarta,  Hedychium,  Zingiber,  Costus,  Alpinia,  and  many  species  form 
little  woods  in  the  high-forest  Thus,  in  the  forests  of  Java,  one  frequently 
sees  dense  expanses  of  such  Zingiberaceae  taller  than  a  man,  with  their 
stiff  distichous  shoots  allowing  no  other  vegetation  to  grow  between,  and 
their  strange  inflorescences,  like  bright  red  cabbage-heads,  as  in  Costus 
globosus.  1 'Icttaria  sp.,  or  like  fiery  stars,  as  in  Elcttaria  coccinea,  resting 
with  broad  bases  on  the  bare  soil. 

It  is  in  fact  a  frequent  phenomenon  in  tropical  virgin  forest  that  a  wide 
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tract  of  ground  should  be  essentially  occupied  by  one  herbaceous  species  to 
the  exdusion  of  all  others,  so  that  there  exbts  a  far  greater  uniformity  in 
the  herbaceous  than  in  the  woody  v^tation.  In  the  forests  of  Ceylon 
and  Java  I  saw  certain  species  of  the  acanthaceous  genus  Strobilanthus 
with  juicy  brittle  stems  forming  delicately  foliaged  budies  far  exceeding 
man's  height  and  alone  constituting  the  herbaceous  vcfTct.ition  over 
immense  tracts.  I  have  seen  many  other  herbaceous  plants  growing 
sncially,  though  not  in  such  great  multitudes,  for  instance  species  of 
Inipaticns.  Cyrtantira,  Elatostcma,  SclaLjinella.  Grasses  arc  quite  insigni- 
ficant as  components  of  the  tropical  forests. 

Among  the  more  scattered  plants,  )'et  seldom  absent  from  the  rain- 
forest, mention  may  be  made  of  begonias  (Fig.  136),  which  both  in  America 
and  Asia  show  great  diversity  of  form,  beii^  sometimes  small  and  erect, 
sometimes  climbers  reaching  high  up  tree-trunks  and  rocks ;  also  Aroideae 
growing  on  the  ground,  with  their  variegated  petioles,  often  reminding  one 
of  snakes ;  finally,  as  rare  features,  parasitic  Balanophoraceae,  saprophytic 
orchids  and  iiurmanniaccac. 

*rThe  stems  of  the  trees  arc  covered  with  a  rich  flora  of  the  most  diverse 
species  of  liancs  and  epiphytes,  to  wliich  detailed  reference  will  be  made 
hereafter.  The  nio>t  varied  forms,  often  characterized  by  large  expanses 
of  foliage  or  by  splendid  flowers,  form  these  epedaphic  gardens. 

If  we  attempt  to  form  a  general  conception  of  the  changing  aspects  of 
a  virgin  forest,  the  first  point  that  strikes  one  is  the  struggle  for  lights  and 
the  possibili^  of  carrying  on  this  struggle  almost  without  hindrance  is 
afforded  by  the  great  and  incessant  /tumidity. 

The  struggle  for  light  indeed  prevails  in  the  forests  of  every  zone. 
Everywhere  it  drives  the  vegetation  from  the  shady  depths  in  an  upward 
direction,  but  this  struggle  is  nowhere  so  pronounced  as  in  the  evert^recn 
forests  of  tropical  districts,  in  which  individuals  with  sleniler  stems  and  erect 
weakly  branched  boughs  eagerly  strive  after  the  light  and  at  the  same  time 
convey  to  the  light  a  crowd  of  guests,  including  lianes  whose  weak  stems 
cling  firmly  to  the  scaffolding  of  the  trees,  and  epiphytes  which  germinate 
on  the  branches  and  thus  from  the  very  first  secure  a  suitable  d^;ree 
of  illumination. 

In  the  epiphytic  vegetation,  the  struggle  for  light  is  the  most  thoroughly 
successful,  for  it  clothes  the  branches  of  the  trees  up  to  their  extreme  tips 
with  frequently  large  and  even  tree-like  plants  ;  nor  are  the  leaves  spared, 
for  on  tliem  lx>th  mosses  and  Algae  grow,  and  occasionally  also  flowering 
orchids. 

With  the  epiphytic  vegetation  also  the  struggle  for  light  is  the  most 
pronounced,  and  results  in  great  destruction.  One  may  frequently  hear 
a  branch  of  a  tree  crack  and  break  under  the  burden  of  its  epedaphic 
garden  which  has  become  too  luxuriant  (Fig.  134) ;  and  the  trellis-work  of 
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coalcsccnt  roots  of  epiphytic  figs  or  species  of  Clusia  forms  often  the 
living  coffin  within  which  many  a  stately  tree  moulders  away. 
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Whilst  the  dctrand  for  lii^ht  draws  vegetation  upwards,  the  need  fc^"" 
moisture  draws  it  downwards.  Where  humidity  is  decreased,  the  con- 
formation of  the  woody  plants  becomes  massive,  the  crowns  of  foHiS^ 
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Figs.  135  and  136.  Undcrprowth  in  the  South  Mcxionn  rniii-forc*t.  I'l^l^cr  fijjiire: 
in  the  crntre,  a  rubi.nceoiis  plant  with  vaiiepatcd  velvety  leaver ;  to  the  xi^hi  ami  left, 
Scitamineae.    Lower  figure:  in  the  centre,  Ikj^ouia  sp.    Vtom  a  photojjr.iph  by 
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denser,  the  foliage-lcavcs  smaller,  and  all  plant?,  except  accommodating 
mosses  and  lichens,  remain  attached  to  the  ground.     The  abitndaucc  of 
moisture  is  the  physioloi^idxl  factor  of  all  that  is  characteristic  in  the  plastic 
form  of  the  tropical  rain-forest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  rain-forest  districts  receive  not  only  precipitations 
at  all  seasons  of  the  >  ear,  but  also  very  large  quantities  of  rain.  The 
rainfall  of  rain-forest  climate  amounts  to  at  least  200  cm.  annually,  but 
frequently  to  very  much  more;  300-400  cm.  are  not  at  all  rare.  The 
atmospheric  humidity  is  correspondingly  great.  It  seldom  sinks  much 
below  80  and  at  night  and  in  early  morning  it  approaches  complete 
saturation. 

G.  I  laberlandt  made  some  observations  regarding  the  humidity  of  the  air  at 
the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest  near  Tjibodas.  Accnrding  to  these  observations,  the 
relative  humidity  there,  even  during  the  bri^^ht  forenoon,  \v;is  at  7  ;i.ni,.  and 

in  the  afternoon  always  97-99  %•  The  lowest  relative  liumidity  1  observed  was  on 
Febniary  is  at  noon,  with  a  clear  sky,  when  it  was  79  7,.  The  humidity  is  naturally 
still  greater  within  the  forest,  where  for  weeks  together  it  probably  never  sinks 
below  90  V* 

iii.  TROPICAL  RAIX-FOREST  IN  ASIA. 

An  account  of  an  excursion  in  the  tropical  virgin  forest  may  afford 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  general  character  of  such  a  forest  than  any  merely 
general  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  extract  from  my  notebook  the  following 
sketch,  made  on  the  spot,  of  a  virgin  forest  on  the  Gedeh  in  Java,  with 
occasional  references  to  the  forest  of  Salak,  which  Is  dose  by  -  (Fig.  137). 

Compared  with  a  forest  of  Central  Europe  the  picture  is  one  of  marvellous 
luxuriance  but  also  of  confusing  disarray.  The  stems  of  the  trees  are  very 
unequal  in  thickness,  they  are  sometimes  supported  at  their  base  by  plank- 
buttresses  ;  lianes,  the  stems  of  which  are  seldom  thicker  than  tiie  fist,  traverse 
the  air  in  confused  serpentine  coils.  Between  the  trees  the  brush-wood  of 
large-leaved  and  often  gaily  flowered  shrubs  is  frequently  interrupted  by  gaps, 
which  are  occupied  b)'  very  juicy  herbaceous  plants  often  taller  than  a  man. 
What  at  first  glance  distinguishes  the  physiognomy  of  such  a  forest  from 
that  of  a  European  or  North  American  forest  is  the  crowding  of  the  space 
with  foliage  and  the  overpower! tig  preponderance  of  green  colour.  The 
surface  of  the  stems  of  the  trees  is  almost  completely  concealed  beneath 
a  green  envelope  of  plants.  This  covering  is  in  places  chiefly  formed 
by  FrQrdnctia  insignis,  an  ivy-like  climbing  species  of  Pandanaoeae,  thb 
shoots  of  which,  pendent  in  elegant  festoons  and  thickly  covered  with 
flaccid  riband-like  leaves,  penetrate  the  crowns  of  the  trees.   From  the 

'  Schimper,  op.  dL,  p.  792. 

*  The  Gedeh  forest  lies  in  a  cooler  r^ion,  at  about  1,500  meters,  yet  still  preserves 
a  tropical  aspect. 
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Fig.  138.  l-.|iiji]i)tic  Lycoiiodiaceae  hajiging  from  tlie  branches  of  trees  in  the  tropical  rain-forest 
on  ihc  Gcdch.  1.  Psilotum  dacLidum.  a.  l.ycop<nIiDin  nummulariacfoUum.  3.  Lycopcilium 
PhU-gnittria.    The  (ignrcs  a,  />,  c  show  the  natural  size. 
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boughs  there  hang  wisps  of  Lycopodium  Phlegmaria,  Psilotum  flacciiUim, 
and  other  species  of  Lycopodiaceac  (I'ig-  i.V^).  two  to  three  meters  in 
length,  and  mingled  with  them  the  pectinate  riband-leaves  of  a  Ncphro- 
lepis ;  associated  with  them  are  crowds  of  small  ferns.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  boughs  is  an  aerial  flower-garden,  where  from  amid  a  low  carpet  of 
small  orchids,  of  creeping  Pcperomia  and  ferns,  and  of  scarlet-flowered 
species  of  Aeschynanthus,  there  rise  slirubby  species  of  Mcdinilla  with 
rosy  panicles  of  flowers.    On  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  often  bla/es 


Fig.  139.  Asplenium  Nidui  in  ihc  botanic  Kardtn  at  Kuitrruori;.    Much  rctloccd.    I  roin 

a  photojjr.Tjih  by  Trcub. 


Rhododendron  javanicum,  visible  from  afar  as  a  tuft  of  flaming  flowers,  but 
only  discoverable  within  the  virgin  forest  by  its  fallen  corollas.  This 
beautiful  plant  becomes  commoner  at  higher  elevations  and  is  then  less 
restricted  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

In  many  places  it  is  not  Freycinetia,  but  the  far  more  remarkable  Asple- 
nium  Nidus  (Fig.  139)  that  gives  character  to  the  scene  within  the  forc>>t. 
On  all  the  tree-stems,  thick  or  thin,  even  on  the  liancs,  its  huge  funnel- like 
rosettes  are  fixed  in  scries  one  above  the  other.  They  fill  up  all  interstices, 
ihey  prevail  over  the  entire  landscape,  they  arc  the  real  victors  in  the 
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strurjL;le  for  existence  ;  the  rest  of  the  vcj!^etati<«n  appears  to  have  no 
other  object  than  to  serve  as  supports  for  tlicir  funnels  and  to  fill  these 
with  dead  leaves,  until  stems  break  under  their  weight,  or  perish— and  this 
the  more  frequently— owing  to  disturbances  in  the  metabolism. 

Many  other  types  of  plants  also  establish  themselves  on  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  The  bases  of  the  trunks  are  free  from  large  q>iph}rte8,  but  are  wrapped 
in  a  thin  veil  of  delicate  Hymenophyllaceae.  Vaccinium  luddum  produces 
from  a  tuberous  stem  its  twigs  with  box-like  leaves  and  small  flowers ; 
Ficus  diversifolia  attracts  attention  by  its  leaves,  which  are  ochre-coloured 
beneath,  and  by  its  bright  yellow  fv^<  of  tlic  size  of  peas.  At  many  other 
places  in  Java,  but  always  at  a  lower  altitude,  Myrmecodia  and  Hydno- 
phytum  (Figs.  85,  H6) — the  wiilely  known  myrmecophytcs  with  shoots 
swollen  like  turnips — arc  attached  to  tiie  stems  and  thicker  branches. 
Mosses  and  lichens,  as  epiphytes,  are  poorly  developed  in  such  low-lying 
forests ;  their  true  home  is  the  higher  cool,  misty  region. 

In  comparison  with  green,  other  colours  are  feebly  represented.  The 
tropical  rain-forest  is  however  by  no  means  so  poor  in  plants  with  beautiful 
flowers  as  is  usually  stated,  possibly  in  accordance  with  Wallace,  who 
probably  had  in  his  mind  an  English  meadow,  and  did  not  compare 
forest  with  forest.  Rather  is  the  tropical  forest  in  general  richer  in 
colours  than  a  European  forest,  especially  in  America,  where  varied  and 
abundant  epiph\  tic  Bronieliaceae  are  frequently  provided  with  brightly 
coloured  flowers,  fruits,  or  bracts. 

Rhodoilendron  javanicum  and  species  of  Medinilla  ha\e  been  already 
mentioned  as  beautifully  flowering  plants  of  the  Javanese  forest.  Many 
terrestrial  shrubs  merit  the  same  description,  for  instance  species  of  the 
rubiaceous  Pavetta,  with  coral-red  umbellate  panicles,  which  in  parts  of 
the  Salak  are  quite  common.  Species  of  Mussaenda,  belonging  also  to  the 
Rubiaceae,  are  commoner ;  in  them  one  of  the  sepab  Is  developed  into 
a  larger  dazzling  white  leaf,  whilst  the  small  corollas  stand  out  in  perfect 
orange-yellow,  lieautiful  beyond  comparison  is  Dichroa  Cyanites  with 
its  lovely  sky-blue  and  snow-white  inflorescences  :  and  the  species  of  tlie 
ternstrocniiaceous  Saurauja,  which  may  be  described  rather  as  small  trees 
than  as  shrubs,  recall  our  cherry-trees  by  their  delicate  flowers.  The 
numerous  Melastomaceac  arc  more  remarkable  in  Java  for  their  peculiar 
foliage  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which,  except  for  Medinilla, 
are  far  behind  the  tropical  American  species  in  brightness  of  colour 
and  size.  Tolerably  inconspicuous  in  the  low-lying  forests  are  Ardisia 
semidentata,  A.  polyneura,  and  other  species,  whilst  the  well-named 
Ardisia  decus-montis  forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  more 
elevated  temperate  rain-forest*. 

>  See  Sect.  IV. 
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Species  of  Rubus.  for  instance  R.  glomcratus,  R.  chrysophyllus, 
R.  alceucfolius.  arc  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  than 
(>\  their  tlowers ;  in  addition  they  first  appear  as  essential  components 
ol  the  vegetation  in  forests  situated  higher  up.  Small  trees  and  shrubs 
with  quite  inconspicuous  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  very  strongly 
represented  both  as  regards  number  of  species  and  number  of  individuals. 
To  these  belong  representatives  of  the  Urticaceae  with  loose  pendulous 
greenish  inflorescences,  such  as  species  of  Boehmerta  and  of  Laportea; 
species  of  Piper  with  erect  taper-like  inflorescences ;  Euphorbiaceae,  like 
species  of  Croton  and  Phyllanthus ;  and  Lasianthus  purpureus  with  small 
violet  flowers.  Finally,  as  essential  constituents  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
shade,  may  be  mentioned  small  palms  of  the  genus  Pinanga,  Pandanus 
furcatus,  and  numerous  trec-fcrns.  • 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  displays  a  mar\cllous  wealth  of  forms.  Its 
most  prominent  constituents  are  the  social  Zingibcraceae,  the  thickets  of 
which  have  already  been  described.  Here  and  there  appears  a  fine  Musa 
not  in  blossom.  Wide  tracts  are  covered  by  a  dense  shrubby  Strobi- 
lanthus,  the  transparent  stems  of  which  break  like  glass  as  one  passes 
among  them,  and  the  delicate  foliage  of  which  is  rendered  gay  by  &irly 
large  bright  red  flowers.  In  other  places  the  herbaceous  vegetation  is 
hardly  up  to  the  knee,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  C}Ttandra  nemorosa  and 
a  species  of  Elatostcma  ;  from  the  dark  green  level  surface  there  rise 
up  isolated  taller  plants,  such  as  the  large-leaved  Begonia  robusla,  Pollia 
th\  rsif!ora,  more  conspicuous  for  its  cobalt-blue  berries  than  for  its  white 
inriorcscenccs.  Dianella  montana,  which  agrees  with  the  last-named  plant 
in  the  rare  colour  of  its  fruit  and  in  that  of  its  flowers,  Disporum  multi- 
floruni  with  pendent  violet  campanulate  flowers,  Polygala  venenosa  with 
large  yellow  flowers,  and  many  (^ers. 

If  with  the  hand  we  push  aside  the  leaves  of  the  herbs  cbthing  the  soil 
we  can  see,  between  the  turgid  brittle  stems,  the  soil  covered  with  de- 
cayed sodden  leaves.  The  gaps  between  the  plants  appear  lai^e,  though 
they  are  completely  arched  over  by  the  canopy  formed  by  the  foliage  of 
the  herbs,  and  they  support  no  vegetation  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
One  is  however  surprised  to  iind  a  tlora  of  flowers  which  are  invisible  from 
above  the  leafy  roof,  and  spring  in  particular  from  the  stalks  of  Cyrtandra 
nemorosa,  but  also  from  the  stems  of  Saurauja  cauliflora,  which  produces 
its  dense  red  and  white  bunches  of  flowers  only  at  its  base,  quite  hidden 
among  the  herbage. 

Trees  are  the  least  striking  constituents  of  the  rain-forest ;  the  plank- 
buttresses  alone  distinguish  many  of  them  at  first  glance  from  the  trees 
of  a  European  forest.  The  finest  tree  in  these  forests  is  Altingia  excelsa, 
one  of  the  Hamamelidaceae,  the  rasamala  of  the  natives,  which  attains 
a  maximum  height  of  about  60  meters  and  a  diameter  of  stem  of  112 
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centimeters,  but  is  usually  from  40  to  45  meters  in  height  '.  This  tree 
is  best  appreciated  from  a  distance,  when  the  forest  is  viewed  from  above, 
as  its  crown  far  overtops  the  other  trees.  The  puspa,  Gordonia  Wallichii, 
one  of  the  Ternstroemiaceae,  is  also  very  common,  and,  when  in  flower, 
appears  from  a  distance  like  a  mass  of  snow ;  in  the  interior  of  the  forest 
it  betrays  its  presence  by  its  numerous  fallen  petals.  Species  of  Ficus, 
which  mainly  grow  in  the  forests  situated  at  the  lowest  levels,  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  aerial  roots,  and  are  frequently  cauliflorous. 

According  to  Junghuhn,  the  tallest  trees  in  these  forests  arc  Canarium 
altissimiim,  Thespesia  altissima,  Diptcrocarpus  trinervis  and  D.  retusa. 
Epicharis  altissima  and  E.  cauliflora.  The  smaller  species  of  trees  arc 
much  more  diversified.  As  especially  common  Junt^huhn  mentions 
representatives  of  the  Myristicaccac,  Tiliaccae,  Sapotaceae,  Compositac 
(Vcrnonia  javanica),  Rubiaceac,  I-^uphorbiaceae,  Byttneriaceae,  Lauraccae 
(Cinnamomum),  Mimosaceae^ 

Kurz  distinguishes  two  forms  of  rain-forest  in  Pegu,  closed  and  open 
forest,  corresponding  to  two  grades  of  humidity : — 

The  eioud  evergnen  fittest  forms  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  150-400  feet  high,  in 
which  four  or  five  tiers  may  be  distinguished:— 

Of  the  loftiest  trees  overtopping  the  general  Icaf-canopy  of  the  forest,  some  shed 
their  leaves  during  the  dry  season,  for  instance  species  of  Sterculia,  some  Datisca- 
ccae  (Tetrameles),  Leguniinosac  (Parkia,  Albizzia,  Acrocarpus,  I'terocarpus,  Xylia), 
Anonaceae  (Goatteria),  Anacardiaceae  (S%vintonia),  Lythraceae  (Duabanga),  Arto- 
carpaceae  (Artocarpus),  Tiliaceae  (Pentace).  Evergreen  species  of  giant  trees 
are  among  the  following:  Dipterocarpaceae  (Dipterocarpus,  Parashorea,  Hopea, 
Anisoptcra).  Sapotaceae  (Payena'i,  Guttiferae  (Garcinia),  l.'rticaceae  (Antiaris'. 

The  large  trees  of  the  middle  tier  are  for  the  most  part  c\er<4rccn.  Among 
these  in  particular  appear  single  species  of  Anonaceae  (Mitrephoraj,  Sicrculiaceae 
(Pterospermum),  Burseraceae  (Bursera),  Meliaceae  (Amoora,  Cedrela,  Disoxylum, 
Sandoricum),  Celastraceae  (Kurrimia),  Comaceae  (Marlea),Bignoniaceae  (Stereosper- 
mum),  Verbenaccac  (Vitex),  Leguminosac  (Pithecolobium,  Adenanthera,  Dalbergia, 
All)izzia>,  Sapindaceac  (Sapindus),  Lythraceae  (Lagerstroemiai,  Anacardiaceae 
(Mangifera.  Semecarpus),  Giittiferae  (Xaiulinchyniusi.  Moraceac  (Ficus),  Dio- 
spyraceae  (Diospyros),  Lauraceae  (Litsea^  Lupliorbiaceae  (Bischofia,  Trewia), 
Malvaceae  (Hibiscus),  Sterculiaceae  (Sterculia,  Pterospermum),  Tiliaceae  (Elaeo- 
carpus),  Podocarpus,  and  many  others. 

The  third  tier  is  composed  of  small  evergreen  trees,  at  the  most  thirty  feet  high, 
and  exhibits  a  still  more  confusing  systematic  composition  than  the  higher  tiers. 
Among  them  arc  V'iolaceae  fAlsodeia),  Lauraceae  (Litsea,  Phoebe,  Cinnamomum), 
liixaceae  ^Hydnocarpus),  Ilippocrateaceae  (Siplionodon;,  fcluphorbiaceae  (Cleis- 
tanthus,  Ostodes,  Baccaurea,  Aporosa,  Excoecaria,  Antidesma),  Rutaceae  (Micro- 
mclum),  Bignoniaceae  (Spathodea),  Tiliaceae  (Elaeocarpus),  Sapindaceae  (Erio- 

*  Koorders  en  Valeton,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  204.  The  tallest  tree  measured  by  these  authors 
wns  58  nKK  rs,  and  the  height  to  the  first  branch  40  meters. 
'  Junghuhn,  op.  cit.,  I,  315. 
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glossuni,  r.episanthcs,  Cupania,  Euphoria  1,  Meliaccac  ( Aglaia,  Heynea),  Anacardiaceae 
(Driiiiycarpus,  Semecarpus),  Myrsinaccae  (Maesa,  Ardisiai,  Urticaceac  (Celtis), 
Moraceae  (Ficus),  Leguminosae  (Millettia,  Eryttirina,  Dalbergia),  Myrtaccac 
(Eugenia),  Melastomaceae  (Memecylon),  Anonaceae  (Cyathocalyx,  Goniothalamus, 
Saocop«taluiii)»  Cnpuliferae  (Castanopsis),  Diospyraceae  (Gunisanlbus,  Diospyros), 
Guttifcrae  (Garcinia),  Ternstroemiaceae  (Eurya),  Tiliaceae  (Grcwia),  Rutaceae 
iZanlhoxylum,  Glycosmis,  Murrayai,  Simanibaccae  iPicrosma),  Ochnaccae  (Oclinai. 
Ilicincae  (Ilex),  Celastraceae  (Euonyimis»,  Vcrbcnaccac  iVitcx),  Myristicaccae 
(Myristica),  and  many  others.  Various  palms,  bamboos,  and  Pandanus  furcatus  also 
belong  to  this  tier. 

Among  lianea  appear  Malvaceae  (Hibiacus),  Combretaceae  (INigera,  Calycopteris), 

Anonaceae  (Artabotrys),  Leguminosae  (Dalbergia,  Acacia,  Bauhinia),  Rhamnaceae 
(Colubrina,  Zizyphus,  Gouania,  Vcntilagoi.  Araccac  (I'othos,  ScindapsusK  Ranuncu- 
laccac  t  Naraveliai,  Acanthaccae  (.Thunhcrgia),  Convolvulaccac  iroraiial,  Orchidaccae 
(Vanilla),  Oleaceac  (Jasminum),  Menispcnnaccae  (Tinospora),  Kubiaceac  (Ancistro- 
dadus,  Uncaria),  Vitaceae  (several  species  of  Vitis),  Palmae  (three  or  four  species  of 
Calamus),  and  many  others. 

Among  erect  shrubs  appear  Violaceac  (Alsodeia),  Rubiaccae  (Muasaenda,  Morinda, 
Ixora),  Urticaccae  (Bochmeriai.  \Vrbcnnrcac  iC  lerodendron),  Anonaceae  :Unoiia), 
Capparitlaocac  (Capparisi.  Myrsiuaceac  ( Maesa,  Ardisia},  Diospyraceae  (Diospyros), 
Connaraceae  (Connarus),  and  many  others. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  scanty.  In  the  dense  parts  of  the  forest  the  soil  is  covered 
only  with  decaying  leaves,  stems  of  trees,  and  other  debris ;  in  lighter  places,  how* 
ever,  numerous  individuals  of  species  of  Strobilanthus  and  other  Acanthaceae, 
sonic  Aristolochiaceae  (Brajrantia),  Urticaceae  (Elatostema  .  Pipcraceac  (Piper), 
Rubiaccae,  Araccac.  Liliaccae  i  Dracaena.  DiancUa),  Comniclinaccac  (I'ollia),  a  few 
Cypcraceae  and  Gramineae,  many  Scitaniincae,  and  still  more  ferns.  The  trees 
support  on  thrnr  trunks  and  branches,  as  epiphytes,  Orchidaceae,  Cyrtandreae. 

Mosses  are  in  general  very  poorly  represented  except  as  eptphyllous  plants,  in 
which  state  they  are  plentiful. 

Lichens  occur  on  bamboos  and  on  the  top  branches  of  the  trees. 

Fungi  are  numerous,  in  particular  during  the  rains. 

Some  Algae  (Chroolepus,  Scytoneniai  occur  as  epiphytes  on  stems  and  leaves. 

The  open  evergreen  forest  largely  agrees  with  the  closed  forest -as  regards  the  com- 
position of  its  flora,  but  is  con«dendbly  poorer  in  forms.  There  are  only  three  or 
four  tiers  of  vegetation,  and  but  few  lianes  and  epiphytes  occur,  so  that  this  forest  is 
less  impenetrable. 

iv.  TROPICAL  RAIN-FOREST  IN  AFRICA, 

The  description  of  the  West  African  rain- forest  on  the  Loango  coast 
givea  by  Pecfauel-Losche  is  picturesque  rather  than  scientific ;  yet  it  affords 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  West  African  forest  (Fig.  140). 

*  In  its  fullest  development  it  prevails  over  the  mountain  heights,  slopes,  and 
valleys,  as  well  as  over  the  plains  along  many  water-courses ;  in  particular  it  lends 
incomparable  beauty  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuilu  river,  which  are  composed  of  very 
fertile  alluvial  land*  It  is  equal  to  the  grandest  forests  that  I  have  marvelled  at  in 
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other  countries.  Yet  it  does  not  contain,  as  for  instance  do  the  forests  of  Brazil, 
Guiana,  and  the  West  Indies,  large  and  small  forms  of  plants  crowded  together  in 
rich  confusion,  so  as  to  utilize  the  available  space  to  the  utmost  conedvable  degree ; 
in  it  there  is  rather  a  rich  repetition  of  certain  forms  developed  into  gmnti  which 

invest  it  with  an  imposing  uniformity. 

'  It  admits  the  visitor,  as  it  were,  into  a  vast,  green,  vaulted  hall.  The  roof  of 
foliage  is  raised  aloft  twenty  meters  above  the  ground  by  countless  columns,  often 
marvellous  in  shape.  Huge  stems,  without  a  bnnch,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
cylindrical,  and  mingled  with  them  weaker  ones  that  are  gnarled,  bent^  and  re- 
peatedly branched,  all  lose  themselves  overhead  In  the  loose  mass  of  leaves,  wliich 
is  traversed  at  many  places  by  richly  foliagcd  liancs.  A  subdued,  mysterion-.  liglit 
enfolds  the  bright-barked,  silvery-grey  or  brownish  boles,  whilst  here  and  there,  as 
in  a  church,  the  sun's  rays  play  in  quivering  golden  beams.  Evergreen  trees  as  tall 
as  our  finest  German  trees  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  fore^  with  their  tops 
dosely  interlaced.  Above  this  dense  leaf-canopy  that  is  interwoven  with  climbing 
plants,  mighty  deciduous  trees,  resembling  our  beech-trce,  project  and  do  not  display 
their  finely  branched  crowns  before  a  height  of  thirty  to  fifty  meters.  Most  of  the 
trunks  exhibit  in  most  striking  manner  a  tendency  to  produce  buttresses  at  their 
baaeV 

After  a  detailed  account  of  the  buttresses  and  of  the  -lianes,  the  author  continues : 
'  Epiphytes  never  become  attached  to  the  bright  smooth  stems ;  even  mosses  are 

relatively  uncommon.  The  underwood  is  scantily  represented,  only  dense  collections 
of  one  leafy  plant  with  straight,  very  long,  chmbing  stems  occupy  certain  tnirl'> 
A  layer  of  dry  foliage  covers  the  ground  and,  embedded  in  it,  fallen  pieces  of  wood 
lie  mouldering.  Wherever  one  the  towering  giant-stems,  in  a  crashing  fall,  has 
crushed  all  the  forest'growth  beneath,  daylight  streams  through  the  wide  gap  in  the 
leaf-canopy  and  humbler  forms  of  plants  have  established  themselves,  whilst  young 
trees  struggle  upwards  in  keen  rivalr>'. .  . .  Even  though  the  mass  of  foliage,  formed 
of  layers  piled  one  above  the  other,  appears  to  constitute  a  c<»ntplctely  closed  cover 
to  all  that  stands  beneath,  yet  its  texture  is  loose;  the  leaves  for  the  most  part  are 
arranged  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  twigs,  and  the  latter  are  not  so  much  subdivided  as 
in  our  German  forest-trees.  Hence,  everywhere,  rays  of  light  can  pass  through  the 
leaf-canopy,  and,  even  though  repeatedly  interrupted,  eventually  reach  the  ground.* 

The  £as/  African  rain-forest  is  more  poorly  developed  than  is  the  West 
African,  both  in  expanse  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  it  appears  to  be 
diiefly  a>nfined  to  the  mountain  goif[es.  The  flora  of  the  rain>forest  of 
Usambara  has  been  studied  by  Engler : — 

Among  its  already  known  trees,  the  following  among  others  are  remarkable  for 
their  height  or  other  qualities:— Mesogyne  insignis;  Paxiodendron  usambarense 

(Laur.ur.ie);  Albizzia  fastigiata ;  Sorindeia  usambarensis  f  Anacardiaceae) ;  Stearo- 
dendron  Stuhlmannii  (Guttiferae;  ;  Chrysophyllum  Msolo  (Sapotaceae).  These 
trees  are  30  to  60  meters  iiigh.  Smaller  trees  arc,  for  example,  Ficus  X'olkensii 
(15  meters);  Myrianthus  arborca  ^  10  meters,  Urticaceae; ;  Dasylepis  integra  (up  to 
10  meters  ffixaceae);  Oxyanthus  spedosus  (up  to  10  meters,  Rubiaceae).  As 

*  Pechuel-Lgsche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  142,  145. 
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shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  of  the  underwood  are  found  species  of  Piper,  Casaia,  Brucea 
(Simarubaceae);  Pycnocoma(Euphorbiaceae),  Allophylus(Sapindaceae),  Alaodeiopsis 
(Olacaceae),  Haronga  (Hypericaeeae),  Oncoba  (Bixaceae),  Clerodendron  (Verbe- 
naceae),  Whitfieldia  (Acanthaceae),  Pavetta,  Chasalia  and  Psychotria  (Rubiaceae), 

Vcrnonia  (Compositae).  and  a  low  tree-fern  (Alsophila  Holstii).  The  herbaceous 
vegetation  is  chiefly  formed  of  ferns,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  Scitamineae, 
Urticaceae,  Euphorbiaceae.  Lianes  arc  rare  in  the  dense  forest ;  cpipliytes  consist 
chiefly  of  ferns,  in  a  less  degree  of  orchids  and  species  of  Peperomia 

V.  TROPICAL  RAIN-FOREST  IN  AMERICA. 

The  tropical  virgin  forest  of  America  has  very  properly  acquired  the 
highest  reputation.  The  ordinary  descriptions  of  tropical  virgin  forest 
chiefly  refer  to  it  and  are  taken  from  the  wo^  of  Humboldt,  Martius, 
Schomburgk,  and  St.-Hilairc.  I  have  visited  the  virgin  forest  in  several 
parts  of  tropical  America,  the  Antilles,  V^enezuela,  and  Brazil.  I  found  it, 
in  many  ways,  far  more  majestic  than  in  Java,  owing  to  the  larger  dimen- 
sions of  the  trees,  the  greater  thickness  of  the  liane-stems.  and  tlic  greater 
abundance  of  cjjiphytes.  The  essential  features  of  the  physiognomy  arc, 
however,  nearly  identical  in  both  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  similarity 
of  environment  in  both  cases.  Yet  not  <miy  in  the  West  Indies,  but  also 
in  Brazil  and  South  Mexico— and  probably  in  other  parts  of  America — 
there  is  an  additional  characteristic  that  I  did  not  find  in  Java  and  which  • 
has  not  been  recorded  in  regard  to  the  Cis-gangetic  Indian  forests.  This 
is  the  extraordinary  wealth  in  aerial  roots  descending  vertically  and 
unbranched  through  the  air,  the  'cipos'  of  the  Brazilians,  which  form 
tightly  stretched  cords  connecting  the  climbing  and  epiphytic  Araceae  and 
Clusiaccac  with  tlic  nutritive  soil  (Fig.  i  j-)- 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  flora  of  the  tropical  American  rain- 
forest, the  most  striking  is  the  presence  of  Bromeliaceae,  which  are  nearly 
always  epiphytic  and  usually  form  an  important  constituent  of  the  vegeta- 
tion»  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  forms  and  splendid  colouring.  The 
epiphytic  Cactaceae,  in  particular  species  of  Rhipsalis,  are  seldom  absent 
and  are  easily  recognizable. 

In  opposition  to  a  widespread  error,  it  must  be  insisted  that  palm-trees  are  by 
no  means  necessary  as  prominent  constituents  of  the  tropical  rain-forests*  in  either 
the  New  World  or  the  Old  World.  Representatives  of  the  family  are  possibly  present 

as  a  rule.  These  arc,  however,  for  the  most  part  small  forms,  or  prickly  palm- 
liancs.  Tall  erect  palms  arc  usiinliy  0  (My  rcprc*^cntcd  in  the  fl're^t.  for  instance  in 
Java,  but  in  Dominica  I  have  >ecn  luiterpc  oleraoea.  and  in  Suiitli  Brazil  Kiiterpe 
eduHs  (Fig.  141I,  growing  abundantly  in  the  virgin  forest.  Fig.  130  shows  a  forest 
in  Samoa,  rich  in  palms. 

'  Jlngler,  op.  cit,,  p.  82. 
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Fig.  141.  From  the  tropical  American  rain-fore*t,  lilumenan, 
Prnzil.  On  the  left :  SchizotoLium  excclsum ;  Icallcss.  On  the 
riEht :  £utcr|>c  eiluH*.  In  the  centre  :  a  tree-fern.  Frum  a  iiholo- 
graph  l>y  H.  Schenck. 
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along  the  coast  mountains  of  QuccnslantI  (\'\[!;.  14^)  bcyoml  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn.    Unfortunately  1  have  been  unable  to  slc  reiiison-VVoods' 
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work,  and  know  it  only  from  the  abstract  given  by  Drude Of  the 
luxuriance  of  the  rain-forest  in  Samoa  a  vivid  representation  is  given  in 

Fig.  130. 

\  OECOLOGICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PLANTS 
GROWING  IN  THE  RAIN-FOREST. 

The  plants  of  the  evergreen  tropical  rain-forest  arc  markedly  hygro- 
philous,  and,  with  the  (scception  of  some  epiphytes  which  are  exposed  to 
quite  peculiar  conditions  of  existencet  they  possess  a  corresponding 
structure.  AU  the  features  that  in  an  earlier  chapter  we  recognized  as 
characteristic  of  the  v^^ation  in  a  very  moist  climate,  such  as  feeble 
formation  of  cork  and  of  fibres  in  the  axial  parts,  ombrophilous  foliage, 
hydathodes,  dripping-points  to  the  leaves,  are  strongly  marked  in  them. 
The  last-mentioned  peculiarities  of  hygrophilous  jjlants  appear  to  be  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  first  observed  there. 

'  In  the  following  paragraphs  a  description  will  be  given  of  some  of  these 
peculiarities  of  the  tropical  rain-forest,  which  without  being  entirely  absent 
from  other  zones  yet  in  the  tropics  alone  attain  great  importance  and 
determine  the  oecological  features  of  the  vegetation. 

i.  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OF  THE  RAIN-FOREST. 

The  stems  of  the  trees  whose  crowns  form  the  leaf-canopy  that  is  usually 
invisible  from  below  are  of  very  unequal  thickness,  and  usually  thinner  than 
in  less  dense  and  humid  virgin  forests.  Many  of  them  arc  supported  at 
their  base  by  buttresses,  which  sometimes  consist  of  eyliiidricdl  roots  spring- 
ing from  the  stem  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  as  in  species  of 
Cecropia  and  Myristica ;  but  much  more  frequently  these  buttresses  assume 
the  form  xApiank-liki  outgrowths  of  the  base  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  upper- 
most roots,  and  they  may  be  termed  plank-buttresses  (Fig.  143).  These 
plank-buttresses,  radiating  from  the  base  of  many  tree-trunks,  reach  up  to 
a  height  mostly  of  one  or  two  meters  above  the  ground,  and  thus  form 
deep  niches,  in  which  there  is  not  infrequently  ample  space  for  two  or 
three  men.  The  thickness  of  the  planks  is  often  so  small  that  they  can 
be  employed  as  tables  without  any  further  nianii)ulation.  Such  buttresses 
arc  by  no  means  common  to  all  the  trees  of  the  rain-forest,  but  to  the 
minority  only :  they  chiefly  occur  on  very  tall  stems  that  are  comparatively 
thin  abo\  c,  but  also  on  the  massive  stems  of  fig-trees. 

As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  phenomena  of  tropical  vctjctation,  the  botanic 
garden  at  Buitcnzoig  atTords  a  .splendid  opportunity  for  studying  plarik- buttresses 
of  diflerent  shapes,  and  indeed,  as  is  not  usually  the  case  in  the  forest,  on  trees 

'  Drude,  Pflanzengeographie,  p.  495. 
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of  known  systematic  position.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  structures  appear, 
as  Ilaberlandt  has  already  stated,  on  trees  of  the  family  of  Stercuhaccae.  In  my 
notes  I  find  Stcrculia  spcctabiHs,  Miq.,  Firmiana  colorata,  R.  Br.,  and  Ptcrygota 
Roxburghii,  Schott  and  Endl.,  as  specially  remarkable.  I  have  also  recorded  as 
worthy  of  note,  Dysoxylum  mollissimiiin  and  I).  Kadoya  (Meliaceae);  Urostigma 
altissimum  and  Cecropia  cyrtostachya  ( Artocarpaceae) ;  Spathodea  campanulata 
(Bignoniaccae) ;  Vitcx  timorcnsis,  V.  Cofassus,  V.  leucoxylon  ( Vcrbenaceae) ;  most 
species  of  Terminalia  (Combretaccae).  No  plank-buttresses  arc  possessed  by  tall 
trees  belonging  to  the  families  Sapindaceae,  Apocynaceae,  Sapotaceae,  or  to  species 
of  Myristica.    Many  species  of  the  latter  genus  have  prop-roots.    Brandis  mentions 


Fig.  143.  Slerculia  sp.  in  the  botanic  gari?en  at  Huiteniorjjj.    Base  ot  stem  with  plnnk-bnttresses. 

.\ftcT  Ilaberlandt. 

plank- buttresses  in  connexion  with  Bomba.x  malabarlcum  and  species  ot  Vitex, 
Antiaris,  Lagerstroemia,  Hymenodictyon,  Nauclea,  and  others. 

The  plank- btt tit  CSS  is  a  pci  uliai  ity  of  trees  in  a  tropical  climate  with 
abundant  rainfall.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  evergreen  rain-forest,  for  it  also 
occurs  in  the  deciduous  monsoon-forest  (Fifj.  but  is  not  found  in  less 
humid  districts.  The  amount  of  rainfall  necessary  for  its  appearance  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  The  physiological  causes  of  the  phenomenon  and  its 
significance  to  the  life  of  the  tree  are  still  obscure. 

Owing  to  the  prejudicial  effect  of  humidity  on  the  formation  of  cork,  the 
bark  is  only  poorly  developed  on  most  of  the  tree-stems  in  the  rain-forest. 
Stems  in  the  rain-forest  never  exhibit  scales  of  bark  of  such  surprising 
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thickness  as  occur  in  dry  tropical  districts.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  more 
frequently  quite  smooth,  or  marked  by  shallow  longitudinal  and  transverse 

fissures.  Indeed,  the  forma- 
tion of  cork  is  often  so 
poor  that  moderately  thick 
stems  are  green  owing  to  the 
chlorophyll  of  the  cortical 
layers  being  visible  through 
it.  It  is  possible  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  cauliflory,  which 
will  be  described  further  on, 
is  connected  with  the  feeble 
development  of  bark. 

Rarely  in  the  forest  has 
one  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing an  insight  into  the  pre- 
cise arrangement  of  the 
branches,  for  to  achieve  this 
the  tree  must  be  felled. 
In  this  respect  again  the 
Buitenzorg  garden  gives 
ample  opportunity  for  study, 
although  it  should  alwa)s 
be  remembered  that,  besides 
trees  of  the  rain-forest,  it 
also  contains  trees  of  de- 
ciduous forest,  of  littoral 
forest,  and  even  of  savannah. 
The  very  striking  forms  of 
umbrella-like  trees  are  quite 
exceptional  in  the  evergreen 
virgin  forest — and  even  then 
they  are  usually  giants  of 
the  forest,  whose  crowns 
tower  above  the  general 
leaf-canopy — whilst  the  still 
more  striking  forms  of  the 
trees  with  their  branches  in 
tiers  seem  to  be  entirely 
absent  from  them.  Such 
forms  of  trees  arc  far  more  characteristic  of  well-li<;htcd,  deciduous,  more 
or  less  .verophilous  forest,  of  savannah,  and  of  the  highest  forest  region 
in  the  mountains,  in  short,  of  a  dry  climate.     The  crowns  of  the  trees 


Fig.  14^.'.  Schi7o1obiuin  excclsura. 


After  a  j)holof;raph 
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in  the  virgin  forest  are  as  a  rule  oblong,  more  or  less  ovoid  in  shape, 

or  very  irregular. 

In  the  careful  descriptions  of  Koordcrs  and  Valcton',  the  form  of  the  crown 
is  given  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  trees  described.  In  nearly  all  trees  of 
the  evergreen  forest  of  Java  this  is  described  as  ovoid,  or  irregular.  Trees  with 
umbrella-shaped  or  flattened 
hemispherical  crowns  are  re- 
presented by  Parlda  biglobosa 
(commoner  in  thin  deciduous 
forests',  Tarrittia  'a  rare  furcst 
giantwith  a  somewhat  llaltc  iied 
crown^  Dysoxylum  mollis- 
»mum  (a  rare  forest  giant 
reaching  $8  meters  in  height, 
with  an  irrcyular  umbrella- 
shaped  crown),  and  Cedrcla 
febrifiiga  (a  forest  giant  with 
a  hemispherical  crown,  also 
occurring  in  thin  deciduous 
forests). 

Tht  tries  of  ike  trqpkai 
rain-forest  are  far  less 
broHckeH  than  tkou  of 
forests  in  tetnperate  ztmes. 
Many  tropical  trees  remain 
quite  unbranched,  for  in- 
stance tree-ferns,  cycads, 
palms,  and  many  small 
dicot>'lcdonoiis  trees,  such 
as  Carica  Papaya,  species 
of  Theophrasta,  and  Ara- 
liaceae.  Many  commence 
to  branch  only  when  th^ 
are  two  or  more  meters  in 
height  and  have  a  stem 
as  thick  as  one's  fi->t,  ;is 
in  species  of  Albizzia, 
Schi/.olobium    and  other 

Lcj^uminosae,  Cccropia,  and  the  like ;  the  branches  that  appear  subse- 
quently cither  remain  unbranched,  or  produce  merely  a  few  simple  lateral 
axes  (Figs.  144,  145).  I'rcqucntly,  even  in  very  lofty  trees,  only  three 
grades  of  branches  occur,  for  instance  in  species  of  Slrombosa,  Cinchona, 


Fig.  145.  Averrhoft  Bilinbi.    A  iree-lilce  oxtlidaaeoiM 

]>t.int,  aboBt  8  meters  hi};h,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  BuileonHV. 
i  ruin  a  photograph.  Keproduced  from  Engler  and  Pnwtrs 
Die  natunichen  PflaoKnfamUien. 


*  Koorders  en  Valet  on,  op.  ctt.,  I-III. 
X  2 
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jagcra,  Hopea.  In  the  case  of  European  forest  treeSjOn  the  other  hand, 
higher  grades,  usually  5-8,  of  branches  prevail  (Wi^er). 

'Even  in  the  largest  trees  I  have  seen  in  the  tropics,  the  number  of  yradcs 
of  brandies  never  exceeded  five  (Ficus  elastica,  uiiicii  has  often  only  two  to  four, 
F.  religiosa,  Pterocarpus  Indies,  Altlngia  ezcelsa,  Grevitlea  robusta).  The  numerous 
observations  of  Koorders  lead  to  the  same  result;  exceptionally,  however,  higher 
grades  of  branches  occur.  The  complication  of  the  branching  concerns  only  the 
twigs  that  immediately  bear  the  foliage.  Those  portions  of  the  axes  that  have 
become  leafless  are  throughout  only  feebly  branched.' 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  rain-forest  are  highly  diversified,  frequently 

of  firm  leathery  consistence  and  very  glossy,  but  seldom  are  they 
finely  pinnate  or  felted  with  hairs.  They  are,  as  Wiesner  has  explained 
in  detail u.suall>'  set  obliqucK-  as  regards  the  zenith,  often  aggregated 
in  tuft.s  at  the  ends  of  long  bare  axes  {Fig.  145). 

The  s/inibs  of  the  rain-forest,  like  the  trees,  arc  for  tlic  most  part 
sparsely  branched  when  compared  with  the  shrubs  of  the  torcsts  of  Central 
Europe.  Their  leaves  are  usually  large,  delicately  membranous,  seldom 
coriaceous. 

ii.    TI.RRESTRIAL  HERBS  OF  THE  RAIN- 1- OR  EST. 

The  terrestrial  herbs  (I'igs.  13.>  1/5'^)  arc  sometimes  erect,  sometimes 
creeping,  feebly  branched,  and  nearl\'  always  provided  with  elongated  axes; 
in  accordance  with  the  great  humidity  dense  rosettes  do  not  occur. 
Wherever  the  shade  is  denser  the  soil  bears  only  delicate  weeds,  which, 
by  their  weak  roots,  their  large  and  excessively  delicate  leaves,  the  scanty 
development  of  fibres  and  of  vessels  in  their  turgid  brittle  stems,  exhibit  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  influence  of  moisture  in  both  the  soil  and  air. 
Various  Rubiaccae  and  Urticaceae  are  illustrations  of  these  features. 

Many  herbs  growing  on  the  ground  of  the  virgin  forest  are  provided  with 
wonderful  markings  on  their  foliage,  in  the  way  of  while,  silvery,  golden,  or 
red  spots  and  stripes,  which  have  raised  inan\- of  thcin  to  the  rank  of  choice 
ornamental  plants,  like  species  of  Begonia,  of  Marantaceae,  of  ( )rchidaceac. 
Stahl  considered  these  coloured  flecks  as  devices  for  increasing  transpira- 
tion. His  discussion  of  this  subject  is  sagacious  and  suggestive,  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  quite  conclusive  experiments,  is  still  too  hypothetical 
to  merit  detailed  consideration. 

Not  unfrequently,  particularly  in  very  moist  and  shady  spots,  the  foliage 
of  the  herbs  exhibits  the  velvety  surface  (Fig.  34),  the  connexion  of  which 
with  the  concentration  of  light  and  furtherance  of  transpiration  has  already 
been  described  In  similar  places,  the  foliage  of  many  plants,  especially 
species  of  Selaginella  and  Trichomanes,  glistens  with  a  metallic  blue 
lustre. 

*  Wiesner,  op.  oil.,  pp.  73-4*  *  Sec  p.  19. 
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A  peculiar  form  of  vct^ctation  is  produced  b}'  the  Hymciiophyllaccae 
(Fi<;.  14'')).  never  absent  from  the  deepest  shade  of  the  forest,  which,  though 
ihcy  often  clothe  the  bases  of 
tree-trunks  as  epip!i>tcs,  yet 
also  occur  on  the  ground  and 
on  rocks,  and  in  any  case  do 
not  assume  the  peculiar  char- 
acters of  epiphytic  plants.  The 
Hymcnophyllaccae  (Hymeno- 
phylluni  and  Trichomanes)  il- 
lustrate the  great  humidity  of 
the  viri;in  forest  better  than  any 
other  ])lants,  as  they  have  many 
features  in  common  with  aquatic 
plants.    Their  delicate  leaves 
usually  consist  of  only  one  layer 
of  cells,  excepting  over  the 
veins,  absorb  water  by  their 
wliolc  surface,  and  shrivel  up 
quickly   whenever  the  atmo- 
sjjhcre  is  not  wcllnigh  saturated 
with    water  -  vapour.     As  in 
a([uatic  plants,  the  greatly  re- 
duced   roots    play   merely  a 
subordinate  part  as  organs  of  fixation,  or  may  be  entirely  absent  ^ 

iii.  UANES  OF  THE  RAIN-FOREST, 

The  most  peculiar  components  of  the  rain-forest,  those  which  6rst  strike 
travellers  and  are  most  frequently  mentioned  by  them,  arc  Hams  and 

r/>ip/ntiS.  lk)th  these  forms  of  vegetation,  it  is  true,  also  occur  in  other 
forci^ts.  and  are  not  confitied  to  the  tropic-,  but.  as  has  alrcad)'  been  shown-, 
the  tropical  rain-forest  is  tlic  original  home  of  nearly  all  the  higher  epi- 
ph)tes  even  of  those  that  occur  in  open  dry  tracts  of  countr}-.  and 
woody  lianes  have  in  the  tropical  rain-forest,  if  not  their  sole  place  of 
or^in,  yet  certainly  the  site  of  their  most  luxuriant  development  and  of 
their  greatest  diversity  of  form.  Lianes  and  epiphytes  exhibit  a  connexion, 
to  this  extent,  that  a  forest  rich  in  woody  lianes  is  rich  usually  in 
epiphytes  also,  and  the  representatives  of  both  these  guilds  frequently 
belong  to  the  same  families.  The  origin  of  both  forms  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  the  same  factors,  the  struggle  for  light  assisted  by  abundance 
of  moisture  ;  they  arc  connected  b\'  intermediate  forms,  and  many  .epiphytes 
have  apparently  been  evolved  from  lianes. 

'  See  in  particular  the  cited  works  of  Prantl  and  MeUenius.  *  See  p.  198. 


Fu;.  14^.  1Imh(  iiiipliNllaconc  which  ore  cpiphvtic 
on  tice-fcms  in  the  tropical  rain-forest  of  America  at 
Ulutncnau,  .South  B^aiil.  I.  Trichomaoei  aagutatvni, 
Carm.   a.  Trichoouuiei  mdvoimiiii,  Kicb. 
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The  oecological  peculiarities  of  lianes,  so  far  as  their  general  features  are 
concerned,  have  been  described  in  a  former  chapter',  but  the  few  types, 
distinguished  there  according  to  their  modes  of  chmbing,  give  no  idea  of 
the  rich  diversity  in  the  forms  of  tropical  lianes,  and  the  diagnostic 
characters  which  were  considered  are  usually  withdrawn  from  view  within 
the  forest,  excepting  in  the  case  of  root- climbers.  Many  lianes  belonging 
to  quite  different  oecological  types  closely  resemble  one  another  in  their 
lower  portions,  which  alone  are  visible,  whilst  others  are  easily  recogniz- 
able by  their  mode  of  growth, 
and  in  particular  by  the  shapes 
of  their  stems  ^. 

Climbiug  pahns  form  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and 
frequent  types  among  lianes 
of  the  tropical  rain  -  forest ; 
they  include  types  of  Cala- 
mus and  some  alHed  small 
genera  in  tropical  Asia  and 
Australia,  species  of  Oncocala- 
mus  and  other  Raphicae  in 
tropical  Africa,  and  of  Des- 
moncus  in  tropical  America. 
The  slender,  tough,  and  often 
prickly  stems,  well  known  as 
'  rattans,'  in  many  tropical 
forests  form  extensive  con- 
fused masses  (cane  -  brakes), 
which  can  be  cut  through  only 
with  the  greatest  trouble  by 
means  of  the  bill-hook,  and 
which  lie  in  immense  coils  on 
the  ground.  One  portion  of  a 
stem  that  had  been  torn  down  was  measured  by  Trcub,  and  was  240  meters 
in  length  (Fig.  148). 

Their  manner  of  climbing  is  even  more  characteristic  of  palm-liancs  than 
is  their  mode  of  growth.  In  Calamus  and  the  Raphieae,  the  rachis  of  the 
leaf  is  prolonged  into  a  long  flexible  flagellum,  provided  with  hooked 
thorns,  and  this,  as  an  organ  resembling  a  tendril  but  not  irritable,  most 
effectively  fixes  the  leafy  end  of  the  shoot  to  the  branches  of  the  support- 
ing tree.  W  hen  once  the  summit  of  the  supporting  tree  has  been  reached 
by  the  liane,  and  hence  its  further  growth  upwards  is  prevented,  the  older 

'  Sec  p.  192. 

See  Schcnck,  I  and  II,  regarding  the  subject  of  this  and  ihe  following  jxiragraphs 


Fig.  147.  Gnctnm  .scandens  on  a  coconut  palm, 
a  pholograph  by  G.  Karstcn. 


From 


Fig.  I48.  A  liane  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Peradenyia.    From  a  photograph. 
To /at*  /.  jto.1 
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portions  of  its  axis  that  have  lost  their  leaves  slip  down  owing  to  their 
weight,  and  finally  rest  on  the  tree  in  the  form  of  the  coils  already  mentioned. 
These  coils  are  well  seen  in  I'ig.  149. 

Still  more  peculiar  arc  the  climbing  devices  of  the  American  species  of 
Desmoncus,  which  I  studied  closely,  particularly  in  the  forests  of  Trinidad. 
In  this  case  the  topmost  pair  of  pinnae  are  converted  into  long,  powerful, 
recurved  thorns,  so  that  the  elongated  rachis  resembles  a  harpoon. 

Climbing  palms  may  be  oecologically  considered  as  the  highest  stage  of 
the  class  of  scranibUrs  (Fig-  150),  to  which  many  other  lianes  in  the  rain- 
forest belong.  liambuscae  among  others.     Many  species  of  liambuseae 


Fig.  150.  Hdge  of  forc&t  in  Amboina  with  a  palni-liaiie.    From  a  (ihotograpb  by 

Cj.  Karsten. 


climb  high  up  the  tree  ;  but  more  frequently  they  remain  within  reach 
of  the  underwood,  and  fi.x  themselves  to  the  branches  of  the  smaller  trees 
and  shrubs  by  means  of  their  recurved,  long  and  thorn-like  vegetative  bud.s. 
Special  climbing  organs  are  not  therefore  present  in  this  case,  but  some 
peculiarities  of  the  buds,  in  particular  their  curvature,  may  have  arisen  as 
adaptations  for  climbing. 

Cyclanthaceae  and  Pandanaceae,  which  are  allied  to  palms,  also  possess 
lianoid  representatives.  Of  Cyclanthaceae  we  find  lianes  in  species  of  the 
genera  Carludovica  and  Sarcinanthus  (tropical  America) ;  of  Pandanaceae, 
numerous  species  of  Frcycinctia  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Polynesia 
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are  lianes.    All  three  genera  consist  entirely  or  partially  of  root-climbcrs, 


'■lO-  151.  A  palm,  the  lower  ])art  of  whose  stem  is  encircled  l>y  A  loot-climliinp  fcni,  and  its 
upper  part  by  Kreycinelia  sp.  Snnion.  AUitude  300  meters.  From  a  jihotoijinpii  taken  under 
the  (lircciion  of  Kiipp<n  I.ooscn. 


nd  within  their  own  areas  form  common  and  striking  constituents  of  the 
*»n-forcst.    The  Frcycineticae  (Fig.  iji)  arc  tall  climbers,  which  reach 
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Fic.  152.  Root-climbin},'  lianes  on  a  trcc-slen»  in  ihc  South  Mexican  rain-forcst  (Province 
of  Chiapas.  Uelow  :  Sarcinanthus  utilis,  with  bifArtitc  leaves.  Further  up:  Araccac.  Ili^^heU 
of  all :  epiphytic  shnibs  are  visible  near  leaves  of  Araccac.  Aronnd  (he  (tern,  the  cord-like 
.It-rial  roots  of  Araccac  on  the  branchei  of  the  tree.    From  a  photot^raph  l»y  G.  Karsten. 
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the  crowns  of  the  highest  trees  and  clothe  their  stems  most  luxuriantly  with 
lonLj- leaved  shoots.  The  species  of  Carludovica  arc  less  lofty  and  less 
vigorous  climbers.  Yet  I  saw  Carludovica  Plumicri  play  an  imp.isin^  part 
in  the  forests  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  where  as  a  pronounced  shade-plant  it 
enveloped  all  the  stems  in  the  gloomy  forests  with  its  piUm-Iike  leaves, 
l>ct\veen  which  projected  its  extremely  peculiar  creamy-white  spadiccs 
decked  with  long  filiform  staminodes.  Sarcinantlius  with  one  species,  S. 
titilis.  is  limited  to  the  forests  of  Central  America  and  Southern  Mexico. 


I-'IC.  153.  Sarcinantbus  ulilis  (Cyclanthaceac)  climbing  on  tree-stems  of  the  Soutli  Mexican 
rain-forcst.    Province  of  Cluap.-is.    l-rom  a  photoj^rajth  by  G.  Karstcn. 


It  is  easily  recognizable  in  our  Figs.  129,  1,^2,  and  i ',3.  by  its  bipartite 
leaves. 

Among  other  monocotyledonous  lianes,  besides  those  mentioned,  the 
Araceae  arc  in  the  first  rank.  The  large  genera  Philodendron,  Monstera, 
Pothos,  and  some  smaller  ones,  contain  a  number  of  tall  large-leaved  root- 
climbers,  that  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  tropical  rain- 
forcst,  particularly  in  America  (I'^gs.  129,  i.-,2). 

The  stems  of  these  lianes,  like  those  of  Carludovica,  produce  along  their 
whole  length  numerous  adventitious  roots  of  quite  dissimilar  anatomical 
and   physiological   natures  (Figs.   154,  Some  are  developed  as 

anchoriug-roots  and  are  relatively  short  (often  2-3  decimeters,  or  even  less); 
they  are  markedly  negatively  heliotropic,  so  that  they  press  themselves 
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directly  against  the  support ;  they  grow  nearly  horizontally,  whether  it  be 
owing  to  diagcotropism  or  to  rectipetahty.  In  the  histological  structure 
of  the  anchoring- roots  the  mechanical  elements  are  prominent,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  tough  fibres,  whilst  the  conducting  elements  are  very  poorly 
developed  (Fig.  155,/^). 

The  absorbing-roots  arc  markedly  positively  geotropic  and  grow  down- 


h'lG.  154.  Stem  of  Philodcmlton  melano- 
chr.suii>  with  vertical  abst>rliiii}j-ioots  and 
horizontal  nnciioting  roots.  t)nc-sixth  natural 
size.    After  Went. 


I'IG.  155.  Anthiiriuin  sp.,  from  Trinidad. 
Kpiphytic  liane.  Transverse  sections  of  roots. 
a  nlisorbiinj-rool ;  i>  anchohng-root.  Mag- 
nified 10. 


wards  without  branching  until  they  reach  the  ground ;  once  there,  apical 
growth  usually  ceases  soon,  while  numerous  lateral  roots  spring  from  the 
apical  region  and  descend  vertically  into  the  soil.  The  same  thing  happens 
if  the  roots  roach  water.  In  many  species,  the  absorbing-roots  creep  over 
the  surface  of  the  bark,  alongside  of  their  own  stem  ;  but  in  others, 
particularly  in  those  that  climb  high  up  among  the  branches,  the  absorbing- 
roots  descend  freely  through  the  air,  and,  after  emitting  terrestrial  roots, 
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form  tightly  stretched  cords  (Fic^s.  T  f,2,  t,'(;),  which  are  often  exceedingly 
long  but  onI>-  about  as  thick  as  a  lead-pencil,  and  arc  extensively  used  as 
rope  ('cipo'  of  the  Brazilians)  in  their  native  country;  this  latter  type 
I  observed  in  America  alone,  where  however  it  was  very  common.  In  the 
absorbing- roots  in  contrast  with  the  anchoring-roots,  the  conducting 
elements  are  strongly  developed  and  the  mechanical  elements  weakly 
(Fig.  I55»«). 

Besides  the  root-climbers  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  rain-forest  many 

others — of  woody  kinds,  for  instance,  species  of  Piper  and  of  Ficus ;  of 
herbaceous  kinds,  species  of  Vanilla  and  (  f  Bcgcmia.  In  tropical  America 
the  species  of  IMarcgravia.  which  also  climb  by  means  of  anchoring-roots, 
are  widespread,  and  the)'  are  striking  by  reason  of  the  strongly  marked 
dimorphism  exhibited  by  the  leaves,  those  on  the  branches  adprcssed  to  the 
supporting  trunk  differing  from  those  borne  by  the  branches  spreading 
freely  from  it ;  their  peculiar  inflorescences  are  also  a  remarkable  feature. 

Here  and  there  tree-tninlcs  of  the  rain-forestt  but  only  those  of  moderate 
diameter,  are  entwined  by  lianes  (Fig.  147).  But  this  feature  is  not  exactly 
common.  Most  twiners  stand  up  quite  free,  often  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
between  the  stems  of  the  trees,  whether  it  be  that  they  have  raised  them- 
selves to  the  light  on  a  thin  stem  that  has  since  died,  or  at  first  have  grown 
up  without  support.  Of  the  lofty  twiners  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  may  be 
particularly  mentioned,  Menispermaceae,  MagnoHaccae  (Schi/nndt.i  Kad- 
sura).  Malpighiaccac,  Iliiphorbiaccae  (Tragia.  I )a!echrtmpia),  Combrelaccac 
(Combrctum,  Ouis([uaIis),  Asclcpiadaccac,  Composilac  (Mikania). 

The  majority  of  large  kinds  of  wood)'  lianes  of  the  troi)ical  rain-forest,  in 
particular  those  with  stems  as  thick  as  one's  leg  and  lobed  or  cleft  in  cross- 
section,  bdong  to  the  highest  type  of  climbing  plants,  the  tmdrU-tUn^s. 
As  a  rule  one  can  recognize  this  character  only  on  obtaining  a  view  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  dimber,  and  this  lies  ccmccaled  in  the  branches  of  the 
leafy  canopy  of  the  forest.  Standing  on  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rope-like  stem  of  the  climber  the  method  of  attachment  of  its  upper 
parts  is  as  little  recognizable  as  is  that  of  a  ship's  backstay  to  the  mast 
when  looked  at  from  the  deck. 

Many  of  the  most  widely  distributed,  most  striking,  and  largest  tendril- 
climbers  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  belong  to  the  large  genus 
Bauhinia,  the  species  of  which — many  of  them  hitherto  undescribed  owing 
to  lack  of  flowers— have  axes  with  a  flattened  band-like  form  and  exhibiting 
more  or  less  strongly  marked  wavy  curvatures  (Fig.  156).  In  tropical 
America  they  are  very  common.  I  have  seen  them  abundant  in  Brazil  and 
in  the  Antilles,  but  most  of  all  in  Trinidad,  where  the  zigzag  loops  of  the 
relatively  younger  branches  hang  down  from  the  leaf-canopy  in  all  parts  of 
the  forest.  The  undulations  do  not  occur  on  young  axc=;,  and  they  disappear 
again  at  an  earlier  or  later  time  of  life,  because  straight  layers  of  wood  are 
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deposited  on  the  curved  ones  (Fig.  i -,7),  The  original  wavy  part  of  the 
axis  then  represents  a  narrow  ladder  between  two  massive  ladder- 
standards. 

The  oecological  significance  of  the  undulations  is  apparent  so  soon  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pull  down  the  liane.  The  branches  of  the  supporting 
tree  arc  so  firmly  caught  into  the  concavities,  which  are  aided  by  the 
downwardly  directed  hook-like  stumps  of  the  lateral  branches,  that  such 
attempts,  if  they  succeed  at  all,  do  so  only  by  the  breakage  of  many  twigs. 
On  the  other  hand,  when 
once  the  stem  has  become 
straight,  no  further  hindrance 
occurs,  and  its  weight  causes 
it  to  slip  gradually  to  the 
ground.  That  even  wavy 
axes  may  slip  down  owing 
to  the  death  of  supporting 
branches  and  to  their  own 
considerable  weight  is  shown 
by  their  frequently  hanging 
down  from  the  leaf-canopy. 

Of  other  lofty  tendril- 
climbers  in  the  tropical  rain- 
forest we  have  of  branch- 
climbers  many  Sapindaceac 
{watch-sf^ring  climbers)  with 
remarkable  cable-like  stems 
composed  of  strands,  species 
of  Securidaca  (Polygalaceac) 
(Fig.  103),  species  of  Hippo- 
cratea  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  species  of  Dal- 
bcrgia  (Fig.  104)  and  Ma- 
chaerium  in  Brazil,  many  Anonaceae  {hook-climlhrs)  in  tropical  Asia,  and 
species  of  Cissus  {stcin-tciuiril  climbirs) ;  of  Icaf-taulril  clivibcrs  the 
Bignoniaccae  have  a  wood  that  is  cruciform  in  transverse  section. 


Fig.  157.  Uauhinia  sp.,  Femambuco.    The  wavy  young 
nxH  is  placed  between  two  straight  layers  of  gruwili. 


iv.  EPIPHYTES  OF  THE  RA/N-FORESTK 

To  a  still  greater  degree  than  liancs,  epiphytes  contribute  to  the  charac- 
teristic physiognomy  of  the  tropical  virgin  forest.  Resting  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  and  on  the  twigs  right  up  to  their  extreme  tips  is  a  wealth  of 
phanerogams  and  ferns,  not  only  herbs,  but  also  shrubs  and  even  trees 


*  Schimper,  I  and  II. 
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(Figs.  158,  159) ;  whereas  in  Europe  only  mosses,  lichens,  and  small  .Algae 
can  grow  in  such  situations.  In  the  rain-forest  such  small  forms  as  arc  the 
epiphytic  vegetation  in  Europe  are  usually  driven  out  on  to  the  leaves, 
which  they  frequently  densely  coat,  and  are  then  termed  epiphyllous 
plants. 

The  sites  occupied  by  epiphytes  generally  appear  little  suited  for  the 


Fig.  isS.  Obliquely  growing  tree-stem  with  cpiph>tes.  From  ri},'ht  to  left:  above,  Pfaitodemlron 
cannacfoliDm ;  below,  peiulcut,  Ccxioti.mthe  Dcvosiaiia ;  above,  Ficus  sp.  (arborescent  :,  Vricica ; 
Im'Iow,  .\iilliuriuin  ^|>.,  Khi|)ii.-ili$  Lwu  specie*.    From  a  photograph  by  li.  Schenck. 

nutrition  of  large  plants.  Epiphytes  are,  however,  frequently  found  on  very 
rough  bark,  in  the  forks  of  branches  where  humus  has  collected,  in  the 
persistent  pocket-like  leaf-bases  of  palms,  and  in  similar  positions.  Many 
of  them  occur  chiefly  on  quite  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  the  mast-like 
stems  of  many  palms,  the  still  smoother  as  it  were  polished  stems  of 
bamboos,  and  also  on  glossy  leaves.    The  wisps  of  Tillandsia  usneoides, 
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KiG.  ify.  Tree-trunk  with  ebiphytw,  Blamenau,  Kraril.  Heluw:  VricMra  Above. 
Rhip^L-ilis  sp.  1'o  the  right:  cora-like  aerial  roots  (absorbing;  rood)  of  I'hitodcndron  sp. 
To  the  left :  ao  obliiiuciy  ascending  liane-stem.  From  a  photogmj'h  b)  II.  Sijhcnck. 
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several  meters  in  length,  lie  rootless  and  without  any  attachment,  thrown 
down,  as  it  were,  on  to  the  ends  of  branches  (Fig.  48) ;  and  Asplenium 
Nidus  frequently  supports  its  funnels  that  are  more  than  a  meter  in  height, 
in  rows  alon^  thin  liane>stems. 

According  to  their  mode  of  life,  epiphytes  may  be  classified  in  four 
groups : — 

1.  PROTO-EPIPHYTES.    This  is  a  \'ery  slightly  homogeneous  group,  and 

includes  species  that  arc  compelled  to  mquirc  ftotiris/nnrti/  frcm  the  surface 
of  the  supporting  structure  and  from  direct  supplies  Jrom  atmospheric 

sources. 

2.  Hemi-EPIFHVTES.  These  arc  cpii)h\  tcs  that  j^erinitiate  and  fass 
through  their  earliest  development  on  trees,  but  subsequently  become  connected 
with  the  ground  by  their  roots^  so  that  as  regards  thdr  nutrition  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  terrestrial  plants,  particularly  root- 
climbing  lianes. 

3.  Nest-epipiivtks.   This  group  is  composed  of  species  that  ^  e^pro- 

priate  devices  collect  large  quantities  of  humus  and  water. 

4.  Tank-epiphytes.  In  these  the  root-system  is  developed  only  as  an 
auehoring-affaratus,  or  is  entirely  suppressed,  so  that  the  whale  process  of 
nutrition  is  carried  on  by  the  activity  of  the  leaves.  The  epiphytic  Bromc- 
liaceae,  at  least  in  the  tropics,  are  the  sole  representatives  of  this  group ; 
the  New  Zealand  genus  Astelia,  consisting  of  lianes,  appears  to  follow 
them. 

Proto-epiphytes  are  frequently  devoid  of  definite  adaptive  features.  Thus, 
for  instance,  small  ferns  that  grow  on  moist  fissured  bark  diflTer  in  no  way 
from  those  on  the  ground.  In  general,  however,  even  the  ferns  of  this  group 

are  distinguished  from  the  allied  terrestrial  plants  of  the  evergreen  rain- 
forest  by  their  decided  xcrophilous  character,  which  the  irregular  and 
scanty  supply  of  water  from  their  substratum  sufficiently  explains.  The 
epiphytes  of  the  humid  forest  show  protective  devices  against  the  loss  of 
water  by  transpiration,  similar  to  those  usual  among  plants  that  inhabit 
physiologically  dry  stations.  Such  protection  in  this  case  is  very  rarely 
afforcted  by  hairs,  much  more  frequently  by  a  very  thick  cuticle  and  by 
a  sinking  of  the  stomata  into  funnel-shaped  depressions,  most  frequently, 
however,  by  devices  for  the  storage  of  the  water,  which  at  one  time  is 
in  excess  on  account  <^  the  rain,  at  another  time  is  very  scanty.  Such 
water-reservoirs  may  be  developed  in  the  form  of  a  massive  aqueous 
tissue  in  the  leaves,  which  then  apj^ear  to  be  remarkably  thick  and  juicy,  as 
in  Pcperomia,  species  of  .Acscln  tiantlnis  and  other  Gcsneraccac  (Fig.  I'^a), 
many  Asclepiadaceae,  or  numerous  water-tracheids  arc  present,  as  in 
the  leaves  of  maii\'  orchids  (Fig-  i^>), or  s{)ecial  plant-members  are  converted 
into  water-reservoirs.  Thus,  the  tuber-like  structures  [)ossessed  by  '  o  njany 
epiphytes — for  instance  numerous  orchids,  though  not  all  of  ;hem — many 
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Ericaceae,  Utriculariae,  the  youncj  fifr-tree  (Fig.  i6c).  also  the  spiadle* 
shaped  swollen  petioles  of  Phiiodcndron  cannacfolium,  and  the  older, 
yellowish,  greatly  thickened  leaves  of  species  of  Pcperomia  and  of  Gcsnc- 
raceae,  supply  the  plants  to  which  they  belong  with  water,  so  that,  as  lia.s 
been  proved  experimentally,  they  thrive  without  receiving  any  water  from 
outside  so  long  as  this  supply  is  available,  but  rapidly  wither  whenever  it  is 
exhausted. 

Whilst  the  roots  of  many  proto-epiphytes  do  not  differ  essentially  from 

those  of  terrestrial  plants*  others  are  provided  w  ith  a  mechanism  by  which 
every  drop  of  falling  water  is  at  once  absorbed.  This  takes  place  by  means 
of  the  velametit  a  tissue  that  covers  the  roots  of  nearly  all  epiphytic  orchids 

(Fig.  i6i)  and  of  certain  epiphytic  Araccac. 
The  cells  of  this  tissue,  which  is  usually  com- 
posed of  several  layers,  resemble  tracheids,  are 
provided  with  spiral  bands,  and  in  dry  weather 
contain  air.  Th^  are  bounded  within  by  an 
endoderniis  (exodennis),  some  of  whose  cells 
are  differentiated  as  passage>cells.  If  water 
reaches  the  root  it  is  sucked  up  by  the  velamen 
as  if  by  blotting-paper,  and  fills  the  cell-cavities. 
Thence  it  passes  more  slowly  through  the  pas« 
sagc-cclls  into  the  interior  of  the  root. 

The  roots  of  the  cpiphs  tes  of  this  group  are 
for  the  most  part  exposed  to  light  and  con- 
sequently often  contain  chlorophyll.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  caused  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
adaptive  features  among  epiphytes,  namely  the 
differentiation  of  the  root'System  as  the  sole 
^Fic.  ^^^J*^  ^ll^^i  organ  of  assimilation,  with  at  the  same  time  an 
iize.  After  Went.      '  atrophy  of  the  leaves.    .Such  assimilating  roots 

either  creep  along  the  bark  or  hang  freely  down 
through  the  air;  they  arc,  in  many  cases,  dor.siventral  (Fig.  114),  and,  to 
permit  the  interchange  of  gase-,  tliey  arc  always  jirovided  with  permeable 
places  which  are  absent  from  the  u  cak!)-  assimilating  roots  of  other  orchids. 

To  the  hcmi-epiphytes  belong  chiclly  very  large,  partly  arborescent  forms, 
such  as  the  epiphytic  fig-trees,  species  of  Clusia  and  Carludovica,  and  lai^e 
Araceae  belonging  to  the  genera  Philodendron  and  Anthurium.  At  first 
the  hemi-epiphyte  behaves  like  one  of  the  proto-epiphytes  and  develops 
similar  water*reservoirs.  Its  roots  are  of  one  kind,  and  all  serve  as 
anchoring  and  absorbing  organs.  Later  on,  as  in  the  root-climbing 
Araceae',  there  sets  in  a  sharp  differentiation  of  short  anchoring- roots 
and  long  absorbing-roots,  and  the  absorbing-roots  descend  to  the  ground, 

'  See  p.  313. 
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^  -P'-  so  that  the  epiphyte,  though  placed  high  up  on  a  tree,  yet  resembles  a 
the  terrestrial  plant  in  regard  to  its  absorption  of  nutriment.  Many  epiphytes 
"^^^  of  this  class,  like  Carhulovica  Piamieri,  which  has  already  been  described, 

and  several  Araceac  arc  at  the  same  time  liancs ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
^^i'  are  also  lianes  that  germinate  in  the  soil,  but  their  stems  gradually  die 
mtti  ffom  below  upwards,  so  that  in  their  later  stages  they  subsist  just  like 

iiemi-ej^phytes.  They  have  been  termed  pseudihepipkyUs, 
lih'ir    The  lai^est  of  the  hemi-epiphytes  in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres  are 
>rtit:  species  of  the  genui  Ficus.  The  gigantic  banyan-tree,  Ficus  bengalensts 

Vffiii 


Kk;.  i6i.  Dcndiobium  noljile.  TraiiBverse  seclioii  tlitouyli  the  .u  lial  root.  i7  vclaincn; 
tt  cxoderoiU  ;  /  nassacc*cetls  in  the  cxodermis;  €  cortex;  ti  endodermis;  /  pericycle  ;  s  xylcm; 
V  pbloem ;  m  ^th.  Magnilifid  a8.  After  Stiasbaiger. 

(Fig,  162},  of  the  East  Indies  is  universally  known  as  an  immense  living 
columned  hall,  consisting  of  a  flat  expanded  canopy  of  leaves  and  numerous 
stem-like  prop-roots  growing  down  from  the  boughs.  Like  all  hemi- 
epiphytcs.  the  banyan  germinates  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  and  at  first 
has  only  such  nutritive  substances  available  as  occur  on  the  bark  of  the 
supporting  branch.  When  once,  however,  its  absorbing-roots  are  de- 
veloped \  the  supporting  tree  aoon  perishes  under  the  shade  of  its  rapidly 
growuig  guest,  so  that  but  for  the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
banyith  the  former  presence  of  its  host  would  never  be  conjectured. 

'  See  p.  314. 
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Like  many  other  arborescent  forms  of  this  group,  the  banyan  is  an  epiphyte 
proper  in  its  youth  only.    When  once  it  has  developed  its  absorbing-roots,  which 


in  this  case  rcscinblc  coUiinns  and  become  very  tliii  k,  .ind  wlicii  the  original  host- 
tree  is  dcnd.  llic  banyan  bccumc^  quite  nn  inclc|>«.ndcnt  plant.    New  absorljing- roots, 
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which  in  this  case  are  also  supporting-roots,  are  constantly  being  formed  by  the 
horizontally  spreading  crown,  and  thus  its  columned  hall  is  built  up.  In  most  hemi- 
cpiphytcs,  if  the  absorbing- roots  have  no  mechanical  functions  to  fulfil  they  remain 
soft  and  flexible. 

The  collecting  of  humus  that  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  mst-epiphytes 
takes  place  in  various  ways.  It  is  sometimes  the  roots  that  become 
interwoven  into  a  large  sponge-like  frame,  which  detains  falhng  leaves  and 
the  like,  even  after  their  decomposition,  as  in  many  orchids  (Fig.  163); 
sometimes  the  leaves  of  the  epiphyte,  arranged  in  a  rosette,  incline  together 
below  to  form  a  funnel,  as  in  Asplenium  Nidus  (Fig.  139) — the  plant 


KiG.  163.  GrainmatophjUiini  speciosiitn  ((>rchidaccac^.    A  nest-epiphyte  with  nejjativcly  {[^tropic 
roots,  ill  tlic  botanic  g.irdcn  at  liuitcnzorg.    From  a  i>hotograph  by  C  Karsten. 

figured  had  attained  very  large  dimensions— and  many  other  ferns,  and 
in  the  common  Anthurium  Hugelii  of  the  West  Indies,  an  aroid  greatly 
resembling  ferns  in  habit.  Even  in  these  cases,  particularly  in  Anthurium 
Hugelii  and  in  the  orchids,  there  is  usually  a  diflcrentiation  in  the  root- 
system,  as  some  of  the  roots  which  are  not  geotropic  and  are  very  strongly 
constructed  essentially  contribute  to  form  a  framework,  or  act  as  anchoring- 
roots,  whilst  numerous  thin,  lateral  roots  grow  vertically  upwards,  so  that 
the  lining  of  the  root-nest  appears  to  be  bristling  with  countless  needles 
(Fig.  163).  In  contrast  with  nearly  all  other  forms  of  roots,  these  thin  roots 
are  negatively  geotropic,  and  this  is  oecologically  connected  with  the  fact  that 
nutritive  material,  especially  water,  comes  from  above  and  not  from  below. 

Y  2 
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In  other  cases,  either  all  the  leaves  or  some  of  them  go  to  form  pockets, 
as  they  assume  such  a  position  against  the  stem  as  to  make  with  it  a 
receptacle  in  which  humus  can  accumulate.  Either  each  leaf  by  itself 
forms  a  pocket,  or  several  leaves  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
pocket.  In  many  species,  there  has  arisen  a  differentiation  between 
pocket-leaves,  which  fulfil  the  function  of  assimilation  only  to  a  subor- 


Fuj.  164.  ri.-»tyccriuin  grandir.    Ncst-epiphyte  with  pocket-lenvcs.    rasocrocan,  East  Java, 

From  a  i>holoj,'rai>h  by  J.  Kobus. 

dinatc  extent  and  for  a  short  time,  and  assimilating  leaves  endowed  with 
quite  other  characters. 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  pocket-leaves  appear  in  the  fern-genus 
Platyccrium  (Fig.  164),  in  which  they  are  sessile  and  broad,  arc  closely 
applied  below  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  form  a  pocket  above,  whereas 
the  stalked,  narrow,  dichotomous  foliage- leaves  hang  loosely  down. 
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Fig.  165.  Nidularium  Innocentii.    A  tank-cpiphyie  from  brazil.    Half  the  natural  size. 

Tank-epip/iytes.  The  epiphytic  Bromeh'accae,  which  belong  particularly 
to  the  genera  Tillandsia,  Vriesca,  Aechmea,  and  Nidularium,  possess,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  roscltc-Iike  vegetative  shoots,  whose  stiff  leaves  are 
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trif  tvvi.  xh.  J:  is  cxh.  :>:--t^  :=  a  zzvt  S:c=.  li  r«^:r^"_Lr  bv 
h^xiK^.  of  Vr:*:i«a.  Acchrrjca.  a.'i  N:.d_'-ar:-=-  =•>:  :r.::r*;c-rat>  iok-^::  :ris 
'X-'.-r  rr-ar.y  s^ia  T  .  iiitia,  especially  TiLarisii  C5ce>:iis  Fi^s^ 
!';>.  x'^f,  Tr..^  tr.'.-t  rcrrarl-ib:^  c:  all  ec;ci::.-:c^  o:e:i  cccirletely 
c<r/^;r.;;  the  tr*e«  :r.  tr-sital  ar.d  F-b-tr-tp  ral  America,  otjssc*  cc  5h>.-^ts 
r/t*r.  far  rr,</<^c  t>-aa  a  meter  :r.  ler-^-h,  thia  as  thread  aac  rarrja  -rass- 
i.ve  itavci-  ar.d  or.ly  in  early  yv-*J:  nxtd  to  the  s;;rX^i  of  th«  strprrting 
p'^r.t  by  *eak  fx.tj  that  s^ico  dry  up.  The  plar.^  of  Til'^i^d^ia  owe 
th^ir  atta.hrr.er.t  to  the  fart  th-^t  the  bi^ai  parti  cf  their  axes  tu-lac  rvvjnd 
the  t*:;;*  of  the  host  The  shvots  arc  covered  all  ever  ^k'-J:  scale-hairs, 
which  in  structure  and  behaviour  resctr-ble  th'fe  of  ether  Bron:«!:aceae. 
The  d.-.;>tr«-al  of  the  p!ar.t  taWes  place  Ie«5  by  f<ec  than  by  ve^etatiw 
rr.eans,  thro'Jgh  the  traasp'.rt  of  se-.ercd  fho-'.ti  by  the  agency  of  the 
•Aind  or  of  birds.  v.h:ch  readily  utilize  the  fragments  in  the  cori^truction 
(A  nesTs. 
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Wlcsncr '  made  a  number  of  determinations  of  the  amount  of 
li^ht  in  the  orchid  quarter  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg. 
The  orchids  are  cultivated  there  on  steins  of  species  of  Plumiera,  in 
the  shade  of  lofty  trees  of  Evia  acida,  Bl. 

The  brightness  in  the  orchid  quarter  was  on  tlic  average  i/io-8  of 
the  full  daylight,  and  the  diffuse  front  light  on  the  stems  of  the 
Plumiera  trees  was  on  the  average  1/60-1/65  of  the  total  daylight 
<I  maximum  =  0025-0-023).    When  the  sun  shone,  the  intensity 


Fia  169.  TiUandsUi  luoeoidei.  Fngmeot  of  a  sboot.  Naluial  sise. 

of  the  light  from  above  rose  to  1/47-1/77  of  full  daylight  (I  maxi- 
mam  1-  o>3i9-o>i94). 

The  following  orchids  were  growing  well :  Ajprostophylltini  javani- 
cam,  Bl.,  Eria  ornata,  Lindl.,  Spatho^ottts  plicata,  Bl.,  Thelasis 
carinata,  HI.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  feel  the  want 
of  sufficiently  intense  light;  for  instance,  Thelasis  eioni;at;i,  Bl., 
Dendrobium  acuminatissimum,  Lindl.,  Coclogyne  Rochus>cni,  Dc 
Vriese,  C.  Lowti,  Pont,  C.  macrophylla, 
Teijsm.  et  BInn.,  Vanda  tricolor,  Hook., On-  J^l^'J^^f^''^. 
ddium  ampUatum,  Lindl.  fifth  natoial  sim. 

*  See  p.  55. 
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These  orchids,  owing  to  tlie  mode  of  spreading  their  organs,  arc  principally 
adapted  to  light  from  above.  The  same  holds  good  for  many  epiphytic  ferns. 
The  widespread  and  very  common  Asplenium  Nidus  occurs  under  very  various 
degrees  of  iltumination.  Wiesner  observed  for  it:  L  >  1/4  up  to  1/38  (I  maxi- 
mum =  04  0  042). 

Epiphytes  whose  vegetative  organs  lie  flat  against  the  bark  are  adapted  to  light 
from  the  front.  Hence  in  the  Buitcnz<irf^  garden,  the  otherwise  common  Taenio- 
phyllum  Zullingcri,  Reichb.  f.,  a  small  icallcss  orchid  with  assimilating  roots  pressed 
dose  to  the  bark,  does  not  grow  in  the  orchid  quarter,  because  the  light  from  the  front 
is  too  weak.  Wiesner  has  communicated  the  following,  as  a  result  of  numerous  ob- 
servations made  by  himself,  r^arding  the  degree  of  light  demanded  by  this  plant  :— 

LIGHT-REQUIREMENTS  OF  TAENIOPHYLLUM  ZOLLINGERI, 

REICHB.  F.  (after  Wiesner). 

L.  J  maxhtiuiit.     I  iiicitt. 

Limits  of  development  ^Il-^ljfl-  0533-0050  o-i66  0015 

Most  vigorous  development  ^J7-^I9  0'228-o«i77  0071-0055 

Arrest  resulting  from  insufficient  intensity  of  light.      1/32        0050  0015 

Arrest  resulting  fix»m  too  intense  light  .      .     •    1/2-1/3  o>8ii-o>533  0-251  0166 

Flowers  were  observed  with  1/5-1/^  0'320-o-205  0-101-0062 

Besides  the  epiphytes  belonging  to  the  Phanerogamae  and  the  Pterido- 
phyta  which  alone  have  been  dealt  with  so  far,  the  tropical  virgin  forest 

also  possesses  others  among  Algae,  Fungi,  Lichcnes.  and  Bryophyta,  and 
many  of  these  plants,  in  particular  some  Hepaticac,  also  show  a  high  degree 
of  adaptation  to  the  substratum.  Whilst  the  occurrence  of  such  lower 
cr\-ptOL;ams  on  the  bark  of  trees  is  also  exhibited  in  temperate  forests,  and 
actually  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  tropical  forests,  their  appearance  as 
epiphyllous  forms,  that  is  epiphytic  on  leaves  (Fig.  170),  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  tropics.  Fpiphyllous  forms  are  quite  common  features, 
particularly  on  ageing  leaves,  in  very  humid  rain-forests. 

The  epiph3ftic  plants  on  a  tree  in  a  virgin  forest  are  not  the  same  from 
its  base  to  its  topmost  branches,  but  exhibit  a  well-marked  differentiation. 
Low  down  on  the  trunk  are  many  plants  that  are  also  terrestrial,  such  as 
species  of  Hymenophyilaceae,  Carludovica,  climbii^  Araceae ;  ascending 
higher,  these  indifferent  forms  disappear,  and  the  xerophilous  character, 
otherwise  foreign  to  the  rain-forest,  increases  with  the  increasing  adaptation 
to  an  epiphytic  habit  1  Fig.  171),  so  that  the  epiphytic  species  met  with, 
which  occasional!)'  also  occur  on  the  ground,  appear  to  be  plants  of  very 
dry  stations,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  stations  with  strong  illumination.  The 
epiphytes  on  the  highest  branches  and  consequently  those  that  are  most 
insolated  are  identical  with  those  that  form  the  aerial  flora  of  well-lighted 
woodland  and  of  the  savannah  of  dry  open  districts.  Hence  after  the  partial 
clearance  of  the  forest,  the  epiphytes  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  trees  that 
are  left  standing  die,  whilst  those  on  the  crowns  gradually  spread  down« 
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wards  and  cover  the  whole 
tree. 

DifTerent  species  of  trees 
frecjucntly  show  distinctions 
in  their  epiphytic  flora. 
Thus  tree-ferns  and  the 
calabash-trec  (Crescentia 
Cujetc).  which  is  so  common 
in  tropicaLAmerica,arc  most 
markedly  preferred ;  even 
certain  epiphytic  species, 
such  as  Trichomanes  sinu- 
osum  in  tropical  America, 
occur  apparently  on  tree- 
ferns  only. 

V.  nUDS  /.V  THE  RAIN- 
FOREST, 

The  vegtttitive  buds  of 
woody  plants  in  the  rain- 
forest do  not  exhibit  any 
marked  difference  in  relation 
to  a  condition  of  activity 
or  of  repose.  The  type  of 
winter-bud  with  its  large 
dry  covering  of  scales  and 
considerable  differentiation, 
is  foreign  to  the  constantly 
humid  rain-forest,  whereas 
it  reappears  in  dry  forest 
and  savannah. 

Dormant  buds  are  as  a 
rule  very  small  in  the  rain- 
forest, frequently  without 
any  covering  of  scales  and 
without  protection  by  other 
plant-parts;  they  are  then, 
however,  frequently  coated 
with  a  dense  brown  tomen- 
tum  or  with  a  kind  of  varnish. 
Their  change  into  active 
buds,  as  far  as  one  can  sec, 
consists  simply  in  this,  that 
their  parts  begin  to  grow. 


Fig.  170.  Kibcssia  a/urea.    Leaf  studded  wilh  numerous 
epiphyllous  lichens.    Natural  size.    After  -Stahl. 
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In  other  cases  both  active  and  dormant  buds  have  envelopes.  The 
envelope  is  almost  always  soft  and  juicy,  and  is  formed  either  of  stipules  or 
of  the  petioles  of  the  nearest  older  leaves. 

I  have  observed  small  hair>',  but  otherwise  uncovered  buds,  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg,  on  the  following  woody  plants  :  Caiophyllum 
tomentosum,  Viburnum  sundaicum,  Rottlera  tinctoria,  Chrysophyllum 
Cainito,  Sideroxylon  firmum,  Ardisia  fuliginosa,  Diospyros  subtruncata, 
Mabe  Ebenus,  Pterospermum  Heyneanum,  species  of  Sterculia,  Schima 
Noronhae,  Thea  cochinchinensis,  Flacourtia  Ramontchi,  Capparis  Hey- 
neana,  Nothopegia  Colcbrookiana,  Bl.,  Cinnamomum  scriceum,  Ryparia 


Fig.  171.  Tillandsia  stricta,  var.  Schlumbergcri.    A  markedly  xerophilous  light-demanding 
epiphyle  o(  .South  Brazil.    Half  the  natural  size. 


caesia,  Cluytia  oblongifolia,  Coelodepas  bantamensis,  Tetranthera  chrys- 
antha,  Tectona  Uamiltoniana  (Fig.  172,  2).  Many  of  these  plants  in  the 
mature  condition  have  glabrous  leaves.  Uncovered  buds  with  a  coating 
of  varnish  are  much  less  common.  I  found  them  in  the  Buitenzorg  garden, 
in  Tabernacmontana  pentasticta  and  Achras  Sapota.  I  also  noticed  pro- 
tection by  stipules  in  Artocarpaceae,  Urticaceac,  Piperaceae,  and  Rubiaceae, 
also  in  Wormia  ochreata  (Fig.  172,  4),  species  of  Tabernacmontana,  and 
Phyllanthus  zeylanicus.  Treub  and  Potter  have  described  several  similar 
cases  ;  the  latter  has  also  furnished  figures.  According  to  Potter,  removal 
of  the  protective  slender  trumpet-shaped  stipules,  in  Artocarpus  incisa, 
occasions  the  arrest  of  the  enclosed  leaves.    In  Canarium  zeylanicum,  Bl., 
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the  scale-like  stipules  develop  more  quickly  than  the  blade  and  enclose 
the  bud.  In  several  species  of  Wormia  the  bud  is  enclosed  by  wii^-like 
outgrowths  of  the  petiole  (Figs.  172,  5,  and  174). 

Very  peculiar  are  the  chambers  occurring,  in  some  woody  plants, 
between  the  petioles  of  next  older  leaves,  which  in  such  cases  always  stand 
in  whorls  of  two  or  more.  The  chambers  are  formed  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  lower  edges  of  the  petioles  and  above  are  provided  with  a  slit. 


Fig.  17a.  Foliage  bods  of  tropical  woodjr  plants  from  the  botaoie  garden  at  Buitcnzorg. 
I.  Alstooia  TeitkiiioMk  a.  Tectooa  Hamiltomiana.  ^.  Gaicinia  ietren.  4.  Wonaia  ocbreata. 
5.  Wormia  triqnetra.  Natural  aiw.  Dnwn  bjr  R.  AtthttiMr. 


out  of  which  in  time  the  completely  concealed  terminal  shoot  protrudes. 
P.  Groom  has  described  and  figured  such  structures  (Fig.  173).  I  have 
observed  in  the  Buitenzorg  i^^arden  a  similar  method  of  bud-protcction 
in  Calpicarpum  Roxburghii,  Alstonia  verticillosa  (Fig-  172,  i ),  Garcinia 
Livingstonii,  and  G.  fcrrea  (Fi;,^'.  172,  3).  The  phenonicnoti  is  most  striking 
in  Alstonia,  in  whicli  the  chamber  i.s  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  petioles  of 
the  four  leaves  of  the  whorl  and  its  opening  is  occluded  by  a  spherkral  drop 
of  resin.  The  stipular  and  petiolar  chambers  contain  resinous  or  mucilaginous 
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substance,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  which  is  excreted  by  colleters,  and  is 
regarded  as  protective  in  function.    Groom  has  published  further  details 

in  regard  to  this  matter. 

More  remarkable  even  than  the  structure 
of  foliage-buds  is,  in  many  cases,  their 
manner  of  opening.  Trcub  has  very  justly 
remarked :  *  Trees  shoot  out  their  leaves.' 
One  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  of 
tropical  vegetation  is  that  in  many  trees 
the  young  leaves,  as  in  Theobroma  Cacao 
and  Mangifera  indica  (Fig.  177),  or  quite 
young  shoots,  as  in  Brownea  hybrida 
(^''g-  '7.5)>  Amherstia  nobilis  (Fig.  176) 
and  other  Caesalpiniaceac,  after  having 

\'j         ■  Niy  attaiued  their  full  size,  hang  doivn  limply 

I         m  In  like  tassels  and  are  usually  also  devoid  of 

chlorophyll,  so  that,  by  their  white  or  rosy 
red  colour,  they  contrast  with  the  green 
foliage.  The  vertical  position  in  the 
pendent  shoots  is  solely  due  to  the  want  of 
turgesccncc ;  in  pendent  leaves  it  is  caused 
by  the  active  curvature  of  the  pulvinus 
as  well. 

The  pendent  leaves  are  completely  dif- 
ferentiated only  after  having  concluded 
their  superficial  growth.  Then  it  is  that 
chlorophyll  appears  in  their  hitherto  colourless  and  small  chromatophores, 
whilst  the  originally  homogeneous  mesophyll  differentiates  into  palisade- 


Fig. 


r3- ' 


.  "WrtitrtoeftmnUnB  i1ii.'n>»- 


(onu;  UrminnI  Lticl.  j.  Clu^in  {^raiuli- 
flora  ?  ;  yoimt;  shoot.  After  I'.  0 room. 


Fig.  174.  Wormia  Hurbidgci.    Leaf  with  bud  concealc<l  in  the  sheath.    After  P.  Groom. 

tissue  and  spongy  parenchyma,  and  thickens  its  delicate  walls.  These 
processes  are  accompanied  by  a  gradual  assumption  of  a  condition  of 
turgescence  and  of  tension  in  the  tissues. 

All  authors  who  have  described  the  above  phenomenon  have,  possibly 
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with  justice,  included  it  among  the  protective  devices.  Opinions  however 
differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against.  Wicsncr 


tlG.  175.  Lrownea  hybrida  wilh  pcnilcnt  young  twigs.    Botanic  garden  at  Buitenzorg. 

From  a  photograph  by  M.  Treub. 


considers  the  danger  to  be  too  strong  illumination  ;  Potter,  too  great  heat ; 
Stahl,  mechanical  damage  by  heavy  rain ;  Haberlandt,  several  factors 
acting  simultaneously.    Decisive  experiments  have  not  yet  been  made. 
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Stahl,  who  has  closely  studied  pendent  leaves  and  pendent  shoots, 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  pendent  leaves  in  Monstera  deliciosa,  Mangi- 
fera  indica,  Theobroma  Cacao,  Durio  zibcthinus,  Qucrcus  glabcrrima,  Acer 
laurifolium,  in  fact  in  trees  of  very  diverse  affinities.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  both  Stahl  and  myself  pendent  twigs  are  known  in  connexion  with  the 
Cacsalpiniaceae  alone — in  Amherstia  nobilis,  species  of  Brownea,  Jonesia, 
Maniltoa,  Humboldtia,  Cynometra. 


Fig.  176.  Amherstia  nobilis.    Twig  with  pendent  young  Literal  twigs.    1k>tanic  garden 
at  Buitenzorg.    From  a  photograph  by  Trciib. 


Pendent  leaves  and  pendent  twigs  by  no  means  occur  in  the  majority  of 
woody  plants  of  the  virgin  forest,  but  only  in  a  minority  of  species,  to  which 
however  a  number  of  economic  and  ornamental  trees  belong,  so  that  the 
phenomenon  is  generally  striking. 

In  many  cases  the  mode  of  development  of  shoots  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  woody  plants  of  temperate  zones.  But  the  pro- 
tection of  young  members  is  possibly  more  frequently  observable  than  in 
temperate  zones,  whether  it  consists  of  a  rich  coating  of  hairs,  a  vertical  lie 
of  the  leaves,  or  of  their  production  under  cover  of  the  older  foliage.  Many 
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statements  regi^rding  this  subject  occur  in  the  works  of  Potter,  Stahl,  and 

Wiesncr  already  referred  to. 

The  admirable  researches  of  Raciborski  rc^^ardini;  sinictnre  of  /lower- 
buds  were  conducted  partly  on  tropical  plants.  Characteristic  distinctions 
depending  on  climate  between  the  flower-buds  of  tropical  plants  and  plants 
of  other  zones  were  mentioned  by  him  in  a  few  cases  only.  Yet  the  peculiar 
phenomenon,  that  Jlower-buds  are  imntirsed  in  water ^  cr  contain  water  in 
their  calyx  until  shortly  before  their  anthesis,  appears  to  be  limited  to  humid 
tropical  districts.  For  instance,  in  the  West  Indies  I  found  the  l>oat- 
shaped  bracts  in  the  infloreecenoe  of 
Heliconia  Bihai  (Fig.  1 78)  and  Hdiconia 
caribaca  always  fuU  of  rain-water  ;  the 
flower-buds  were  below  water-level,  but 
shortly  before  opening  they  raised 
themselves  above  it  by  curving  sharply. 
In  like  manner,  in  Niclularium  (Fig. 
16,',)  I  saw  the  short  inlloresccncc 
nestling  between  the  bracts  always 
submerged  in  a  cistern  supplied  with 
rain  and  dew,  out  of  which  the  open 
flowers  protruded  singly.  The  boat- 
like bracts  of  the  long  distichous  in- 
florescence of  species  of  Vriesea,  for 
instance  Vriesea  incurvata,  contain  a 
mucilaginous  liquid,  which  completely 
surrounds  the  bud  and  is  probably 
secreted  by  the  plant.  The  latter  is 
certainly  true  of  the  similar  mucila- 
ginous liquid,  which  accumulates  in  the 
sac-like  fused  pairs  of  bracts  surround- 
ing the  flower-buds  of  certain  Acan- 
thaceae  (Fig.  1 79},  which  are  so  tensely 
filled  that  a  puncture  causes  the  liquid 

to  spurt  out  violently.  Flower-buds  with  a  water-holding  calyx  were  first 
described  by  Treub  in  connexion  with  Spathodea  campanulata,  and  have 

formed  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  and  conclusive  monograph  by 
Koorders  which  has  brought  to  light  a  number  of  interesting  details, 
e.'^pecially  as  regards  secreting  hydathodes.    The  number  of  species  with 

water-holding  calyces  is  small — so  far  as  is  known  only  thirteen  species, 
limited  to  representatives  of  the  families  of  Bignoniaccac,  Solanaceac, 
X'erbenaceae  (L'ig.  iHo),  Scrophulariaceae,  and  Zingiberaceae — whereas 
water-holding  bracts  are  very  common. 


Imi;.  177.  Mani^'irtra  iiulicn. 
The  young  leaves*  flaccidly  pendent 
the  natamfsUe.  After  SUhL 


End  of  twxg. 
Half 
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vi.  CAULIFLORY  IN  THE  RAIN-FOREST. 

In  temperate  zones  flowers  appear  mostly  on  the  current  year's  twigs, 
more  rarely  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  only  in  a  few  species,  such 
as  Ccrcis  siliquastrum,  on  older  branches  or  stems  ;  whereas  in  constantly 
humid  tropical  forests  cmilifory,  that  is  to  say  the  formation  of  flowers 


ha$$ae.     Water-holding  calyx 

FiC.  178.  Ilcliconia  Bihai.    Boat-like  bracts  containing  water.       of  a  fruit.    Natural  size.  After 
Half  the  natural  size.    Krotn  Flora  Brasiliensis.  Koordcrs. 

on  old  wood,  is  not  rare.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  dormant 
axillary  buds  become  further  developed  after  several  or  many  years,  and, 
breaking  through  the  cortex,  freely  expand  their  flowers  (Figs.  j8i 
and  182). 

In  cauliflor>'  the  flowers  appear  sometimes  only  on  main  stems,  some- 
times only  on  branches,  sometimes,  and  this  is  most  usual,  on  both  main 
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Fic.  181.  rarmeiiliera  cercifera,  «  cauliflorous  tree  in  fruil    CuUivatol  ui  Cc>lon. 

From  «  pboto|;raph. 
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stem  and  branches  alike.  One  and  the  same  species  is  either  always  or 
only  partially  cauliflorous. 

In  Java  I  observed  cauliflory — 

(«►  Oti  the  main  sft'/n  exclusively  in  Aristolochia  barbata,  Jacq.,  Saurauja  cauli- 
flora Parmcnticra  ccrcifcra,  species  of  Kadsura,  Cynomctra  caulinora,  Diospyros 
stricta,  and  other  trees. 


KlG.  183.  Kadsura  cauliflora.    Javanese  liaiie  id  fruit.    Nadiral  >i2e.    Drawn  by  K.  Anheisser. 

{b)  On  the  brnnc/ies  only  in  Jonesia  minor,  Epicharis  sencca,  Klacourtia  incrmis, 
Evodia  Baljan,  Actinodaphne  sp..  Kibara  coriacea,  S<-iurauja  nudiflora. 

It  is  of  course  by  no  means  impossible  that  species  in  the  first  list  also  occasionally 
produce  flowers  on  old  branches,  and  vice  versa.  I  consider  the  habit  in  question  as 
constant  only  in  the  case  of  the  two  species  of  Saurauja,  of  which  I  observed 
numerous  specimens. 

(f)  On  both  stem  and  branches  in  Theobroma  Cacao,  Crescentia  Cujete,  Arto- 

'  Whenever  no  author's  name  is  mentioned,  the  names  are  those  on  the  labels  in  the 
botanic  garden  nt  lJuilenzorg. 
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carpus  integrifolia,  Covellia  lepicarpa,  Sterculia  rubiginosa,  Oreocnida  major, 
Diospyros  sp.,  Avnrhoa  Bilimbi,  and  others.  The  cauUflory  is  very  peculiar  in 
Stelechocarpus  Burakol,  a  small  tree  belonging  to  the  Anonaceae,  for  in  it  the  female 

flowers  spring  in  tufts  out  <>f  tliick  warts  on  the  stem,  whilst  the  smaller  male  flowers 
shoot  out  of  the  axils  nf  leaves  that  have  just  f.illcn  from  the  twigs.  In  Taxotrophis 
javanica,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  the  male  flowers  definitely  on  the  stem,  but  the 
female  flowers  in  the  axils  of  leaves  on  young  twigs. 

Cauliflory  either  excludes  the  formation  of  flowers  on  young  twigs,  as  in 
cases  enumerated  above,  or  the  flowers  may  appear  on  young  twigs  as  well 
as  on  the  old  cortex.  Frequently  cauliflor>  appears  to  be  an  occasional 
feature  only. 

Among  plants  that  are  not  exclusively,  but  are  only  occasionally  cauUflorous,  are, 
for  instance,  Saurauja  pendula,  Flcus  cusptdata,  Oipura  alata,  Medinilla  laurifolia, 
Drimyspermum  longifolium,  Oreocnida  major,  Sterculia  rubiginosa,  Brownea 
coccinea. 

All  possible  transitions  connect  typical  cauliflory  with  the  production  of 
flowers  on  young  twigs.  Thus  a  number  of  species  are  cauliiloraiis  only 
on  relatively  young  branches;  for  instance  Flacourtia  inermis,  Evodia 
Batjan.  In  other  cases  the  flowers  appear  on  the  defoliated  base  of 
a  foliage  shoot,  the  upper  part  of  wiiicli  bears  leaves  ;  for  instance  species 
of  Lasianlluis.  (ioniothalamus  Tapis,  Gonocaryum  myrospernnim.  In 
a  number  of  herbaceous  plants  the  flowers  appear  only  in  the  axils  of 
fallen  leaves,  as  in  Campclia  niarginata,  Agaimyla  staniinea,  Cyrtandra 
ncmorusa.  According  to  Johow,  the  flowers  of  several  Sapotaceac  occur 
only  on  two-year*old  defoliated  portions  of  the  twigs. 

The  separation  in  space  of  the  v^etative  and  reproductive  functions— 
for  this  is  the  subject  under  discussion— is  exhibited  more  strikingly  than 
in  true  cauliflory,  wherever  certain  Uafiess  or  very  weakly  foliaged  tw^ 
singing  frotH  ike  fttaiti  stem  or  from  the  thickest  branches  alone  are  fertile, 
whilst  the  crown  remains  purely  vegetative.  Such  twigs,  for  instance, 
encircle,  like  lianes,  the  lofty  stem  of  Couroupita  guianensis,  and  bear 
spherical  fruits  as  large  as  one's  head. 

In  Ficus  si>.  '  Minahassac  '  (Fig.  thin  whii)-like,  scale-leaved  twigs 

sprin;4  from  the  main  stem  and  the  thickest  branches,  on  which  little  figs 
arc  grouped  in  small  capitula.  In  Ficus  rhi/ocarpa  such  twigs  spring  out 
close  to  the  ground  only  '.  In  Anona  rhizantha,  which  has  been  investigated 
by  Eichler,  the  fertile  twigs  arc  subterranean  at  their  base  and  only  their 
flowering  tips  project  above  the  ground. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  why  cauliflory  is  so  much  commoner 
in  the  tropics  than  in  temperate  zones,  and  the  distribution  has  usually 
been  associated  with  the  conditions  of  pollination.  To  me  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  is  owing  to  the  weaker  development  or  less  degree  of 

*  I  noticed  both  species  at  Buitenzorg. 
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toughness  of  the  birk.  This  opin:cvn  i<  <upjv»ricd  by  :!'.c  fact  ihai  in  «.;:y 
cistrict-s  "■^cre  ihe  bark  is  considerably  vicvc'.opcvi  and  is  rich  in  r.bix*. 
cau;:f::'n-  is  ven*  rare. 

If  Alfred  M.llers  obscrvarions  in  South  Fr.inl  be  g«ncn\!!y  a^Ylio.iblo. 
saproph\tic  fun^i  appear  lo  be  even  more  abundantly  de\-eIvVjHvi  in  the 


FlC.  1S3.  Ficiu  &p.  '  Minalia&sac'    Caulidorous.    llotniiic  gnnlcii  at  Uuitciwur);.  I'loiii 

a  photograph  hy  Trcuh. 


humus  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  than  in  the  forests  of  Central  lunope. 
*  Never,'  says  Mdllcr,  'does  the  action  of  the  fundus  kinj;dom,  which  stands 
intermediate  between  the  animal  and  vcjjctable  kingdoms,  strike  us  so 
forcibly  as  here  in  the  tropical  forest,  where  the  persistent  humidity  and 
heat  constantly  bring  out  the  growth  of  fungi  to  a  degree  that  is  attained 
with  us  [in  Central  I-iurope]  only  exceptionally,  after  warm  rainy  da\'s '.' 

'  Alf.  MbllL-r,  I,  ]).  3. 
Z  2 
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Nevertheless,  as  was  stated  before',  saprophytic  fungal  vegetation  in 
tropical  forests  is  much  less  striking  than  it  is  in  the  cool  forests  of  higher 
latitudes,  for  in  the  tropics  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  small  and  even 
microscopic  forms  and  includes  but  few  large  Hymenomycctesr  Alfred 
MoUer,  in  his  niycological  contributions  from  South  Brazil^,  has,  however, 
proved  that  very  striking  and  large  forms  of  fungi  are  not  wanting  among 
tropical  humus-plants. 

Phanerogamic  saprophjrtes  are  in  the  number  of  species  much  more 
numcFOUB  between  tiie  tropics  than  beyond  them,  and  are  lai^ely  inhabi- 
tants of  the  dampest  and  shadiest  rain-forest.  Yet  even  there  they  do 
not  strike  the  c\'e,  but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commonest 
species  are  for  the  most  part  vcrj*  small  and  delicate,  so  tliat  even  when 
very  numerous  they  do  not  make  much  show.  The  few  larger  forms — 
tliosc  about  the  size  of  our  Ncottia  or  of  Monotropa  are  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  them — as  far  as  my  observations  go,  occur  only  singlv,  whilst 
many  of  the  small  forms  grow  socially  and  occur  sporadically  in  abundance  ; 
for  instance  the  orchidaceous  Wullschl&gelia  aphylla  and  the  burmanni- 
aceous  Apteria  setacea,  in  Dominica ;  the  gcntianaceous  Voyria  trinitatis, 
in  Trinidad ;  Lecanorchis  javanica  and  Burmannia  (Gonyanthes)  Candida, 
neither  of  which  is  quite  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  in  Java.  These,  however, 
arc  isolated  productions.  I  have  often  roamed  for  hours  through  tropical 
rain-forests  in  America  and  Java  without  seeing  a  single  phanerogamic 
saprophyte  \ 

The  saprophytes  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  occur  both  on  firm,  mainly 
mineral,  soil  which  is  however  jiernieated  with  humus-solutions,  as  well 
as  on  loose,  slightl}-  decomposed  mould  and  on  still  coherent  th<tu;^h 
rotting  stems  and  branches.  Thus,  in  Dominica,  we  found  inninanni.i 
capitata  on  decomposing  stems  and  branches,  and  the  sole  habitat  on 
which  I  found  Epipogon  nutans  in  Java  was  the  rotten  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  in  Germany  might  have  led  me  to  expect  Buxbaumia  indusiata 
but  not  a  saprophytic  orchid.  I  found  however  on  this  trunk,  crowded 
together  as  in  a  nest,  twenty  specimens  of  this  remarkable  Epipogon  in  all 
stages  of  development 

In  respect  to  their  occurrence  as  revealed  by  the  naked  eye,  holoparasitcs 
show  relations  not  very  different  from  those  presented  by  saprophytes,  but 
large  forms  are  more  frequent  among  them.  For  instance,  I  observed 
far  more  numerous  large  i)arasitic  I'olyporcae  on  trees  than  large  sapro- 
phytic fungi.  Among  phanen^ganiic  parasites,  as  among  saprophytes, 
social  species  are  common.  This  is,  for  instance,  true  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  Javanese  Balanophora  clongata,  but  I  know  this  plant  only  in  the 

'  See  p.  226.  -  Alf.  Molicr,  II  -V. 

'  Even  the  shaip  eyes  of  ra-klani;,  ilie  excellent  guide  to  ihc  ja\anes>e  forest, could  not 
in  sach  cases  discover  *  white  orchids.* 
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high  mountainous  regions  above  the  tropical  climate.  \Vc  saw  io  the  daik 
rain-forest  of  the  interior  of  Trinidad  the  brownish-red  inflorescences  of 
Helosis  guyancnsis,  like  densely  crowded  raspberries,  springing  from  the 
otherwise  bare  soil. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  parasites  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  Malayan 
species  of  Rafficsia,  foremost  among  which  is  RafTlesia  Arnoldi  in  Sumatra, 
with  solitary  flowers  measuring  one  meter  in  diameter.  Personally,  I  havc 
.  seen  in  its  native  home  only  the  somewhat  smaller  R.  Patma,  and  that  on 
Noesa  Kambangan,  a  small  island  of  South  Java,  where  it  grows  socially, 
if  not  in  an  actual  virgin  forest,  at  any  rate  in  one  that  has  been  abandoned 
to  itself  for  many  yean.  I  wrote  the  following  note  on  the  spot  regarding 
its  habitat  and  occurrence:  'After  traversing  the  narrow  belt  of  littoral 
forest,  one  reaches  a  thin  forest  of  medium  height,  which  uninterruptedly 
clothes  the  stony  southern  slopes.  The  soil  is  almost  entirely  covered 
by  a  herbaceous  aroid  about  a  meter  high.  On  the  trees  arc  hanging 
the  very  lon<;  cords  of  a  Cissus,  the  bases  of  which,  as  with  most  lianes, 
creep  along  the  ijround  o\cr  long  stretches.  These  prostrate  parts  of  the 
liane.  often  several  meters  long,  are,  as  Junghuhn  has  already  correctly 
staled,  the  parts  that  bear  the  parasite.  They  bear  the  buds  in  rows,  and 
in  stages  of  development  up  to  the  size  of  one's  head,  alternating  with 
rotten  black  remains  of  flowers  and  empty  basin-Iike  outgrowths,  that 
served  as  the  matrix  of  flowers  now  vanished.  The  sole  perfect  flower, 
that  apparently  has  only  just  opened,  possesses  a  bright  tobacco-brown 
colour  and  emits  a  foetid  odour.  Insects,  however,  are  not  visible,  either 
within  or  on  the  flower  '  (February,  1890). 

Not  within  the  rain-forest,  but  in  more  open  and  brighter  situations. 
I  met  with  the  most  striking  examples  of  tropical  parasitic  growth. 
Specially  remarkable  was  a  tract  of  country  in  the  West  Indian  island 
of  Grenada,  which  was  ijuitc  overrun  by  Cuscuta  americana  :  most  of  the 
trees  were  coniplelch'  covered  by  a  bright  yellow  veil,  that  hung  down 
around  them  to  the  ground  and  covered  the  shrubs  and  herbs  as  far  as 
the  nearest  trees.  At  many  places,  for  instance  in  Java  and  especially 
in  the  neighbouring  thousand  islands,  species  of  Cassytha  appeared  in  great 
abundance  as  a  reddish-yellowish  green  felt-like  coating  over  woody  and 
herbaceous  plants. 

Cuscuta  contains  a  little  chlorophyll,  Cassytha  considerably  more.  This 
sequence  leads  to  the  foliaged  hcmiparasites,  which  are  represented  in  the 
tropics  by  the  Loranthaceae  alone,  although  by  numerous  .spedes  of  several 
genera.  Mingled  with  e[)iphytes,  from  which  they  are  distinguishable  only 
by  their  root-system,  they  contribute  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation 
covering  the  branches  of  the  trees,  while  many  of  them  develop  a  magnihcent 
show  of  blossom. 
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CHAPTER  V 


TROPICAL  DISTRICTS  WITH  PRONOUNCED 

DRY  SEASONS 

I.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Vegetation  in  Periodically  Dry  Tropical 
District*.  Formations.  Xerophiluus  trees.  Xcruphilous  shrubs.  Liaucs.  Epiphytes. 
9.  Woedluid  Formations  In  PariodJcally  Dry  Tropical  DIatricta.    i.  Gtnerai 

Rtiiutrks.  Transformation  in  woodland  vegetation  by  gradual  truisitioii  from  constantly 
huinid  to  periodically  dry  districts.  Chief  types  of  woodland  :  monsoon-forest,  savannah- 
forest,  thorn-forest,  ii.  Tropophiious  and  Xcrophilous  Woodland  in  India.  Forest 
vegetation  in  according  to  Kurx.  Forests  of  Tectona  grandis  in  East  Java. 
iiL  WwMuid  im  Trapictd  East  Africa.  Engler's  description  of  the  formations,  iv. 
Tropi philotis  and  Xerophilous  Woodland  in  Tropical  Ameriia.  Savannah-forest  in 
Venezuela.  Thom-bushland  (caatinga)  of  lirazil.  Thorn-bushland  on  the  limestone 
hills  in  Minas  Geraes.  3.  Tropical  Grassland  Fcrmations.  i.  General  Charoiter  of 
SavmuMh.  ii.  Savatmah  in  Africa.  Savaimah  on  the  Loango  coast  according  to 
Pecbuel-Ldsche.  The  baobab.  East  African  sa\annah  according  to  H.  Meyer  and 
Engler.  iii.  Safvannak  in  Auurica.  The  llanos.  The  campos  of  Brasil  according  to 
Warming. 

I.  GKNKRAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THH  VKGETATION  IN 
PERIODICALLY  DRY  TROPICAL  DISTRICTS. 

Tk(M'icAL  districts  with  either  one  or  two  pronounced  dry  se.isons, 
several  months  long,  particularly  occupy  the  interior  of  continents,  and 
include  much  greater  areas  than  do  those  with  a  constantly  humid  climate. 
Their  vegetation  never  attains  the  luxuriance  of  the  rain-forest,  and  above 
all  bears  the  impress  of  a  less  favourable  environment  The  dry  periods 
bring  the  v^etation  of  the  tropics  oecologically  nearer  to  that  of  the  lones 
that  are  cold  in  winter,  because  ph>  siologicai  dryness  of  soil  is  caused  by 
a  scarcity  of  atmospheric  precipitations,  as  well  as  by  cold. 

Whilst  the  constantly  huinid  districts  are  uniformly  clad  with  evergreen 
ratn-forest,  the  periodically  dry  districts  present  a  much  more  varied 
appearance  as  regards  vegetation,  inasmuch  as  slight  differences  in  the 
climate  cause  a  rapid  change  in  the  type  of  formation,  and  edaphic 
influences  arc  much  more  effective  than  where  the  soil  is  alua)s  moist. 

Districts  with  very  abundant  rainfall  during  the  wet  .season,  if  ihcy  have 
pronounced  dry  seasons  accompanied  by  great  heat,  are  clad  with  lu.xuriant 
forests  the  trees  of  which  lose  their  hygrophilous  foliage  during  the  dry 
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season  and  renew  it  at  or  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the 
monsoon-rains  ;  apart  from  this  they  have  only  xcrophilous  organs  well 
protected  against  drought.  Such  tropophilous  forests,  whose  alternating 
hygrophiloiis  and  xcrophilous  character  is  regulated  by  the  monsoon,  have 
been  termed  monsoon-forests Regions  with  less  abundant  rainfall  are, 
according  to  the  character  of  their  climate,  occupied  by  xcrophilous  wood- 
land (savannah-forest, 
thorn-forest,  thorn- 
bushland)  or  by  grass- 
land, usually  of  the 
savannah  type.  Still 
greaterdrought  induces 
the  desert  character. 
Tropical  desert  will 
be  discussed  in  con- 
nexion with  temperate 
desert  ^. 

The  oecological 
physiognomy  of  vege- 
tation in  periodically 
dry  districts  is  quite 
diflfcrent  from  that  in 
constantly  humid  ones, 
especially  if  we  con- 
trast with  humid  dis- 
tricts those  districts 
which,  above  all,  have 
a  scanty  rainfall  and 
show  xcrophilous  vege- 
tation at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Here  the 
danger  of  desiccation, 
especially  threatening 
to  tall  plants,  has  led 
to  the  evolution  of 
highly  xcrophilous  irccs, 

forming  an  extremely  peculiar  trcc-tyix;  which,  in  particular,  shows  its 
characteristic  features  in  savannah  and  thorn-forest. 

Investigations  are  greatly  needed  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  con- 
ditions of  existence  of  tropical  xcrophilous  trees,  which  find  no  analogues 
in  Central  Europe  and  first  appear,  in  a  feebly  defined  form,  in  the 
Mediterranean  region. 


Flc.  1S4.  lk>niLLi\  mal.nb.iricum  in  the  dry  season  Ixaiing  fruii. 
Cc)lon.    I'roni  a  |>hot<)};raph. 


See  p.  260. 


-  See  p.  616. 
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Pechuel-Loscfae  gives  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the  West  African 
savannah : — 

'Many  of  these  characteristic  plants  are  dc\eloi)ed  only  as  gnarled  and 
deformed  shrubs  or  dwarf-trees,  but  many  also  as  lofty  trees,  some  species 
even  ranking  among  the  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  all, 
however,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  thrive  only  in  the  open  country, 
in  the  sunny,  well-aired,  and  dry  grassland  ;  it  is  true,  that  in  places  they 
may  combine  to  form  light  groves  and  reBemble  the  thin  oakwoods  of  our 
pasture-lands,  but  they  never  appear  in  the  form  of  fmests.  On  the 
contrary,  they  perish  beyond  recall  in  the  cover  of  a  well-grown  forest,  and 
therefore  inhabit  neither  fiinging-forest  nor  raui4brest  Yet  they  occur, 
not  infrequently,  on  the  borders  of  the  savannah,  where  grassland  b^ns.' 

The  majority  of  the  trees  of  xerophilous  woodland  and  savannah  are  of 
low  stature,  with  a  relatively  thick  stem,  which  is  usually  invested  with  an 
extremely  fissured  thick  bark;  the  crown  is  frequently  arranged  in  tiers 
(Fig.  1H4),  more  often  however  it  is  umbrella-shaped,  and  may  even  be 
flattened  almost  like  a  disk  (Fig.  iH  )).  Umbrella-trees  figure  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  savannah  and  of  the  open  forest-formations  of  the  tropics. 
I  have  seen  them  determining  the  physiognomy  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
savannah  of  Venezuela,  and  also  occurring  in  the  alpine  savannah  of  Java, 
which  will  be  subsequently  described.  Warming  portrays  them,  although 
in  less  regular  form,  in  connexion  with  the  campos  of  Brazil.  Hans 
Meyer  says  of  the  East  African  savannah :  *  Whether  a  tree  have  a  single 
stem,  or  like  a  shrub  ramifies  from  dose  to  the  ground,  in  either  case  it 
strives  first  to  grow  as  high  as  possible  and  then  to  expand  horizontally, 
like  a  mushroom  or  an  umbrella.  It  is  always  flat  above  as  if  it  were 
clipped.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  usually  greyish-brown 
umbrella-trees,  scattered  over  the  grass,  through  which  the  red  soil  gleams 
and  which  is  brown  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  itupart  a  peculiar 
physiognomy  to  the  landscape  ^'  Hrandis  mentions  as  characteristic  of 
the  open,  dry  bush-formations  of  Southern  India,  Acacia  planifrons 
(Fig.  126),  called  umbrdla-thom  because  its  crown,  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
twisted  knot^  branches,  thorns,  and  finely  pinnate  leaves,  spreads  out  at  the 
top  of  the  stem  like  an  umbrella.  That  the  umbrella-form  is  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  climate  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  under  similar 
external  conditions  in  representatives  of  very  different  families,  for  instance 
the  Mimosaceae,  Caesalpiniaceae  (Cassia),  Burseraceae,  Myrtaceae.  As 
a  protective  device  against  excessive  transpiration,  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  an  open  xeronliilous  formation,  this  spreading  out  of  the  foliage 
appears  to  be  highly  unsuitable.  As  a  protection  again.st  the  mechanical 
and  desiccating  action  of  the  wind,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  proper  to  the  end 
in  view,  as  it  offers  a  narrow  edge  to  the  f  >rcc  of  the  wind.    It  is  evident 

'  Engier,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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that  such  protection  is  required  in  the  open  savannah  country  as  well  as  on 
high  mountains.  The  same  is  true  of  the  trees  with  their  branches  in  tiers, 
such  as  Terminalia  Catappa,  Bombax  malabaricum,  which  I  have  seen 
likewise  only  in  open  situations  and  in  well-lighted  bush.  Much  is  to  be 
said  for  the  view,  which  Reiche  has  already  put  forward,  that  the  umbrella- 


Ftc.  185.  Acaci.!  of  umbrella-form.    From  the  East  African  savannah.    After  Engler. 


forms  have  arisen  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  wind,  but 
experiments  alone  can  decide  the  question. 

Xerophilous  trees  of  the  tropics  are  mostly  bare  during  dry  weather  ; 
their  foliage,  although  present  only  during  the  rainy  season,  is  usually  firm 
and  provided  with  elaborate  protective  devices  against  transpiration. 
Pinnate  leaves  arc  specially  frequent,  and  by  their  mobility,  which  permits 
them  to  assume  the  best  position  for  the  time  being,  they  arc  thoroughly 
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in  harmony  with  the  climatic  conditions.  Kvcrj^rcen  trees,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  have  simple,  often  very  hairy,  leaves,  which  in  many  cases 
contain  so  much  silica  that  they  assume  a  consistency  resembling  shcet- 
mctal,  and,  in  the  wind,  rattle  with  a  metallic  sound,  as  in  the  proteaceous 
Rhopala  complicate,  a  characteristic  tree  of  the  llanos.  The  foliage-buds 
are  provided  with  a  coating  of  protective  scales  as  thick  as,  or  even  thicker 
than,  that  of  trees  of  the  temperate  zones  (Fig.  186).   Only  the  flowers 


FiC.  iStiL   Zeropihiloiu  foliage- bu<U.    From  the  Ilrazilian  c-xmpos.    Ixft  hand  :  Myrcia  longipet. 
Centre:  EaeeniK  Jaboticabk.  Right  hand :  Eugenia  dysenterica.   After  Warmii^. 

apparently  dispense  with  a  corresponding  protection,  and  even  frequently 
possess  large  delicate  corollas,  although  they  often  open  at  the  height  of 
the  dry  season,  and  therefore  demand  large  quantities  of  water  for  trans- 
piration. 

The  volume  of  the  wood  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  foliage  is  greater 
than  in  hygrophilous  trees,  and  the  cortex 
is  frequently  covered  by  a  massive  scaly 

bark  (Fig  187). 

l^csidcs  the  protective  devices  ac^iinst 
drought  that  have  been  mentioncil,  and 
which  occur  and  are  similarly  differen- 
tiated in  xerophytcs  of  higher  latitudes, 
there  are  among  the  tropical  woody  plants 
cases  of  special  and  very  peculiar  adapte- 
tion.  Thus  many  tropical  trees  owe  the 
faculty  not  only  of  growing  in  very  dry 
regions,  but  also  of  atteining  large  and 

even  gigantic  dimensions,  to  the  fact  that  ^^*^i?'i.?7'  Sweetia  datycaipa.  From 
^.  ,  ,.       .  .     ti«  BruilJaii  caropoa.  Tiansvene  lection 

tliey  store  up  large  supplies  of  water  for  Uuongh  the  atem.  After  Waiuii^. 

tlte  dry  seasou.     .\m01v4st  these  trees  is 

the  mighty  baobab  (Adaiisoriia  digitatai  of  the  African  savannah,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  subsequently  ;  in  addition  the  wonderful  bottle-trees 
(Cavanillcsia  arburea  (Willd.^  K.  Schum.,and  other  Bombaccae)  of  the  open 
thorn-bush  of  Central  Brazil,  the  trunla  of  which,  swollen  like  a  cask  up  to 
a  thickness  of  five  meters  (Fig.  193),  serve  as  water-reservoirs ;  also,  in  the 
same  forests,  Spondias  tuberosa  (Anacardiaceae),  the  tuberous  swellings 
of  whose  roots  become  filled  with  water.   Finally,  in  contrast  with  rain- 
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forest  and  monsoon-forest,  xerophilous  woodland,  especially  in  the  thorii- 
forest,  contains  arborescent  succulents  particularly  species  of  Cereus  in 
tropical  America  (Fig-  128),  and  of  Euphorbia  (Fig.  198)  in  Africa. 

The  shrubs  of  the  savannah  are  not  less  xerophilous  than  the  trees. 
Their  hypogeous  parts  are  very  strongly  developed  as  compared  witli 
their  cpigeous  parts,  and  often  form  such  a  massive  system  of  thiclc 
lignified  axes  that,  following  Lund  and  Liais,  we  may  describe  some  oT 
them,  such  as  those  of  Andira  laurifolia  and  Anacardium  humilc  of  the 
campos,  as  hypogeous  trees.  In  Andira,  for  instance  (Fig.  18S),  the 
system  of  rhizomes,  consisting  of  branches  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  frcquently 


FlG.  188.  Andira  laurifolia.    From  the  lirazilian  campos.    Aflcr  WarmiDg. 


covers  an  area  ten  meters  in  diameter,  whereas  the  epigeous  foliage-shoots 
are  thin  and  never  more  than  a  meter  in  height.  Such  hypogeous 
axes  appear  to  serve  as  water-reservoirs,  as  also  do  the  tuberous  woody 
rhi/.omes  that  occur  on  numerous  small  shrubs  and  bushes  in  the  campos 
(Figs.  203,  204). 

Thin  woody  lianes  occur  in  xerophilous  woodland,  in  particular  in 
thorn-forest,  but  disappear  in  the  savannah  ;  but  in  the  savannah,  for 
instance  in  the  Brazilian  campos,  there  are  found  erect  shrubs  belonging 
to  families  and  genera  that  with  these  exceptions  include  only  climbing 
forms,  Schcnck  considers  it  probable  that  many  of  these  shrubs  have 
been  derived  from  lianes  and  arc  to  be  considered  as  cases  of  reversion  to 
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an  erect  mode  of  growtli  ^  Lianes  also  disappear  in  the  low  shrub- 
formations  of  Northern  Brazil.  In  savannah-forest  and  thorn-forest,  into 
which  savannah  and  shrublands  pass  when  the  humidity  increases,  they 
are  sometimfis  found  in  small  numbers  and  poorly  developed. 

Ep^Jiyt€s  belonging  to  the  Phanerogamia  and  Pten'dophyta  are  very 
scantily  represented  on  the  trees  in  well-lighted  xerophilous  savannah- 
woodlands  or  are  entirely  absent.  They  become  more  abundant  as  soon  as 
the  trees  grow  closer  together,  and  many  a  savannah-forest  is  by  no  means 
poorly  decked  with  Bromeliaccac,  Orchidaccae,  C.ictaccae,  and  ferns.  Eve  n 
epiphytic  species  of  I-'icus,  aiul  perhaps  of  Clusia,  occur  in  savannah,  where 
they  appear  to  be  confined  to  pahns,  the  persistent  petiole-bases  of  which 
serve  as  receptacles  for  the  }  oung  plants  (I'lg.  200).  In  all  the  epiphj-tes 
of  such  dry  formations  the  xerophilous  character  is  most  pronounced; 
all  protective  measures  against  the  loss  of  water,  and  all  devices  for  the 
collection  and  retention  of  rain*water,  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted, are  specially  well  developed  in  them.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
of  the  figs,  they  are  only  small  forms. 

Eminently  characteristic  as  is  this  epiphytic  flora  of  the  xerophilous 
tropical  district,  and  perfectl\*  as  it  is  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  district,  yet  it  is  composed  cxclusivel)-  of  species  from  the 
rain-forest.  The  highest  branches  of  the  virgin-forest  trees,  those  in  fact 
that  receive  sunlight  almost  without  hindrance,  are  the  homes  of  the 
savannah  epiphytes.  It  is  from  the  virgin  forest  that  they  have  colonized 
the  dry  tracts  of  country 

a.  WOODLAND  FORMATIONS  IN  PERIODICALLY  DRY 

TROPICAL  DISTRICTS. 

i.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  cliarii^e  in  the  vegetation  on  passing  from  a  constantl)-  luiiiiid  tropical 
district  into  one  with  abundant  rainfall  but  periodically  dry.  ajipears  onl}' 
slight  during  the  wet  season,  but  is  nKuiilcstcd  in  the  dry  season,  particularly 
by  the  great  number  of  defoliated  trees. 

Trees  that  are  at  times  bare  of  foliage  are  very  scantily  represented  in 
the  rain-forest  and  are  usually  not  noticed  at  all,  the  less  so  that  their 
defoliation  and  foliation  have  frequently  no  connexion  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  If  however  one  proceeds  during  the  dry  seasrni,  for  instance, 
from  the  constantly  humid  West  Java  to  East  Java,  where  there  is  very 
little  rain  during  the  cast  monsoon,  the  foliage  becomes  very  thin,  as  it  has 
been  completely  shed  by  many  trees  and  partially  so  by  others.  In 
addition  to  this,  slight  influences  exerted  b\'  the  soil  suffice  to  call  into 
being  the  tcak-forcst,  which  is  almost  completely  leafless  in  the  dry 

*  Schenck,  I,  p.  6a  *  See  p.  19^ 
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season.  The  appearance  is  quite  diflerent  from  that  presented  during  the 
so-called  dry  season  in  West  Java,  where  the  diflerence  in  the  vegetation 
during  the  west  and  east  monsoons  respectively  is  indeed  visible,  but  much 
lest  marked  in  the  lowlands,  for  example  at  Buitenzorg,  and  hardly  visible 

at  all  in  the  mountains. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cordilleras  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  as  well  as 
amonjj  them  in  the  moist  valley  of  Caripc  during  the  dry  season  (February) 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  dense  evergreen  rain-forest,  whereas  south 
of  the  Cordilleras  on  the  side  of  the  llanos  the  open  savannah-forest, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  leafless  trees,  would  have  presented  a  wintry 
aspect  had  not  many  trees  and  epiphytes  been  in  full  flower. 

The  periodically  deciduous  tropical  forests  and  the  low  xerophilous 
woodlands  of  the  tropics  have  hitherto  been  mudi  less  investigated  than  has 
the  rain-forest.  It  is  however  certain  that  they  display  much  variety. 
Like  rain-forest  they  form  chiefly  mixed  wood,  in  which  hardly  a  single 
species  of  tree  can  be  described  as  dominant ;  occasionally  however  one 
species  gets  the  upper  hand  and  may  even  form  nearly  pure  woods,  as  for 
instance  Tectona  grandis  in  East  Java.  As  forwards  the  height  ami  mode 
of  growth  of  the  trees,  as  well  as  of  the  underwood  and  herbaceous 
vegetation  covering  the  soil,  there  arc  numerous  modifications,  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  forester,  have  been  utiliz.ed  to  constitute 
numerous  types  and  subtypes.  But,  without  straining  a  point,  they  can  all 
be  deduced  from  tiie  chief  types  that  we  have  establidied,  mmwrn^ftfrest, 
savannah'forest^  and  th4fm-farest,  or  from  intermediate  forms  of  these  ^. 

it  TROPOPHILOUS  AND  XEROPHILOUS  WOODLAND  IN  INDIA. 

Kurz  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  periodically  deciduous 
forests  in  l*egu,  where  however  they  owe  their  varied  characteristics  not 
only  to  the  climate,  but  also  in  a  high  degree  to  the  soil.  Coming  nearest 
in  physiognomy  to  the  evergreen  rain -forests,  are  those  deciduous  woods 
termed  b\-  Kurz  *  mixed  forests,'  which  according  to  our  terminology 
belon<r  to  the  monsoon-forests  and  form  in  liurma  the  true  home  of  the 
valuable  teak-tree  (I'ig-  lyo).  Here  the  trees  average  in  height  70-80  feet, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  even  120  feet  high  ('upper  mixed 
forests ').  They  grow  straight  and  are  often  accompanied  by  lianes.  Their 
cpiph>'tes  are  practically  confined  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  intervals 
between  the  trees  are  frequently  filled  with  a  tall  bamboo  thicket;  but 
shrubby  and  herbaceous  vegetation,  particularly  grass,  is  very  scanty  (Figs. 
135  and  189). 

Other  forests  of  Pegu,  especially  those  that  Kurz  names 'open  forest,* 
perhaps  also  his  'dry  forest.'  are  xerophilous  forests  of  h)w  or  middle 
height  (30-60  feet  high),  which  belong  to  our  type  of  savannah-forest  Here 

'  See  p.  360. 
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Pig.         In  the  monsoon-forest,  Burma.    Thuiue  Reserve.  Thiir.iwadi.    a  Cephalostachyum 
pergiacile;  i  blcrculia  sp.    From  a  phototjroph  by  J.  \\  .  Oliver. 
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the  forest  is  thin  :  trunks  anti  branches  arc  thick  and  gnarled,  covcicxi  with 
a  rich  epiphytic  flora.  Lianes  and  shrubs  are  p*.Mjrly  represented,  \\iicre.uj 
the  aoSi  is  covered  with  a  turf  composed  either  ^  grass  and  perennial 
herbs,  or  of  grass  alone: 

Kurz  distinguishes  t\v.>  forms  ofhis  'mixed  forest' — '  uppermixed  forest'  andMower 
mixed  Ibresi.'  In  the  '  upper  '  the  trees  are  taller  than  in  the  *  lower,"  but  less  varied. 

Large  bamboos  play  an  important  part  in  the  *  upper  mixtd  forrst'  (Fig.  ; 
teak  Is  as  a  rule  present;  Stemilia  villosa  and  S.  urens,  Milletia  Brandi- 
aiana.  Grewia  elastica,  Duabanga  grandiflwa.  Erytbrina  stricta  and  E.  subcrosa 
are  the  characteristic  trees,  but  many  <»thcr  sp>ecies  arc  rcprcsentc<l.  Shrubs  are 
scantily  and  badly  developed,  but  we  have  Helictcrcs  picht  ja.  Thi'spc^ia  I.anipa??. 
Grewia  hirsuia»  and  others.  Lianes  are  also  few  in  number,  represented  amongst 
others  by  Combretum,  Calycoptcris,  Abrus  prccatwiiis.  Accordingly  the  interior 
of  the  forests  is  very  easy  of  access.  A  grassy  covering  to  the  ground  Is  quite 
exceptional,  and  then  consists  of  the  soiled  teak-grass,  a  species  of  Pollinia. 
Ferns  arc  scanty  on  the  ground,  and  only  those  species  arc  present  that  withstand 
great  drought.    Numerous  hcrbaoc  ius  plants  spring  from  tlio  but  without 

covering  it.  Bryophyta  are  very  scarce  and  contined  to  moi>t  sandstone  rocks 
iliypnum,  Fissidens,  Marchantia).  Epiphytes  are  not  numerous,  and  oecur  only 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  *kmer  mixed  forest*  averages  70  to  to  feet  in  height,  sometimes  attaining 
100  feet;  it  is  richer  in  lianes  and  also  in  shrubs,  and  therefore  denser  than  the 
'upper  mixed  forest.'  Kurz  mentions  about  fifty  species  of  trees  as  the  leading 
constituents  of  this  f  rest,  and  about  .is  many  more  as  rather  of  local  occuriviu  e. 
We  tind  among  the  former  the  most  diverse  families  represented : — Sterculiaceae, 
Malvaceae,  Bombaceae,  DiUeniaceae,  Sapindaceae  (Schleichera),  Anacardiaecae 
(Odina,  Mangifera,  Spondias),  Combretaceae  (various  species  of  Terminalia,  Ano> 
geissus),  Lythraceae  (various  species  of  Lagcrstroemia),  Samydaceae  (Ilomalium), 
Diospyraceae,  Bignoniaccae  (Spathodca,  Hcterophragma,  Stercospcrmum.  C'alo- 
santhes),  Euphorbiaccae  (Antidesma.  Emblioa',  Mimosaceac  (.\lbi/zia).  Kubiaoeac 
(various  species  of  N'auclca,  Gardenia,  Randia),  Artocarpaceae  (various  species  ot 
Picus),  Myrtaceae  (Barringtonia,  Careya),  Loganiaeeae  (Strychnos  Nux>vomica). 

Among  the  shrubs  are  in  particubir  Thespesia  Lampas  (Malvaceae),  Grewia 
hirsuta  (Tiliaceae\  Premna,  Clerodendron  (Verbenaceae),  Ceratogynum,  Phyllano 
thus,  Baliospermum  (Cuphorbiaceae),  Desmodium,  Flemmingia  (Papilionaceae),  two 
species  of  Calamus. 

The  lianes  are  extrcincly  divcr-^ilii. d.  Kur/  specially  mentions  more  lli.ui  fifty 
species,  among  them  numerous  Leguminosae  (Hutea,  Spalholobus,  Entaila,  C'aes- 
alpinia  of  various  species,  Acacia,  Dalbergia,  Phaseolus,  Pueraria,  Mucuna,  Doliehos, 
Mezoneunim,  Abrus  precatorius),  Menispermaceac  (Stephania),  Rhamnaccac  (Zizi- 
phus,  Gouania,  Colubrina),  C<  I.i^tra*  <  ic  iCelastnis',  Sapindaceae  (Stephania), 
Vitaccae  iVitis,  many  spccicsi.  Rubiaceac  (Pacderia),  Euph<  I  n  Rnttlera, 
Bridelia),  Verbenaceae  iSymphorema,  Congeal  Combretaceae  iCuiubreium  ol  various 
species,  Calycoptcris  1,  Cucurbitaceac  (/eliiieria,  Lutfas  Convolvuiaceac  (Aigyreia 
of  various  species,  Ipomoea),  and  others ;  of  Monoeotyledoncs,  Smilax  and  Scin- 
dapsus ;  also  Gnetum  scandens  (Fig.  147)  and  Lygodium. 
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Among  the  herbs,  which  never  cover  the  ground,  the  Scitamineae  are  prominent. 
Besides,  there  are  numbers  of  grasses,  Araceae,  Compositae,  Malvaceae,  and 
so  forth. 

The  trees  bear  as  epiphyte  mosses  (Neckera,  Metirium),  various  oiMiinion 
orchids,  ferns  and  ascl^nads,  besides  remarkably  numerous  and  diversified 

|>arasitic  Loranthaccae. 

The  savannah-forest  in  Pegu  appears  under  various  forms,  which  Kurz  describes 
as  'eng-forest,*  or  '  laterite-forest,'  'low  forest'  and  'savannah-forest.'  '  Eng '  is 
the  native  name  for  Dipterocarpus  tuberculatum  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first 
form  of  forest. 

' £)N|f ^/brV5/'  occurs  chiefly  on  laterite,  but  also,  although  in  a  less  developed 
form,  on  various  diluvial  soils.    The  height  of  the  leaf-canopy  on  pure  laterite  soil 
is  about  30  to  40  feet,  on  more  clayey  or  loamy  soil  about  70  to  80  feet.  Most 
of  the  trunks  have  fissured  thick  scaly  bark  and  remarkably  thick  knotty  and 
erooked  stms.  Dipterocarpus  tuberculatus  predominates  on  purely  laterite  soils ; 
on  other  kinds  of  soil  it  is  scanty,  or  absent  More  than  forty  other  species  of 
trees  besides  are  usually  abundant   There  are  Dipterocarpaceae  (Shorea,  Pent- 
acme),  Mcliaceae  (Walsura),  Dilleniaceae  (Dillenia),  Celastraccae  (Lophopetalum), 
Rhamnaceae  (Zizyphus),  Anacardiaceae  ( Buchanan ia,  Melanorrhoea),  Styracaceae 
(Syniplocos),  Diospyraceac  (DiospyrosI,  Myrsinaceac  (Myrsine),  Euphorbiaceae 
(Phyllanthus,  Aporosa),  Papilionaceae  (Dalbergia,  Xylia),  Rubiaceae  (Wendlandia, 
Nauclea,  Randia,  Gardenia),  Combretaceae  (Terminalia),  Myrtaceae  {Careya, 
Eugenia),  Lythraceae  (Lagerstroemia),  Loganiaceae  (Stiychnos  Nux-vomica),  and 
many  others  intermingled  in  the  greatest  confusion.   Growing  between  the  trees 
there  are  bamboos  (B.  Tulda  and  B  stricta),  an  acaulous  palm  (Phoenix  acaulis), 
low  very  sparse  shrubs,  among  wluch  the  author,  strangely  enough,  also  includes 
large  herbaceous  plants,  even  annuals,  and  a  few  liancs  that  scarcely  climb.  The 
grass  on  the  ground  is  namlly  very  richly  developed  (Andropogoneae,  Paniceae, 
Cypersceae),  and  is  intermingled  with  numerous  small  herbaceous  plants  (Malva- 
ceae,  Acanthaceae,  Rubiaceae  Campanulaceae,  Gentianaceae,  Scrophulariaceae, 
Labiatae,  Papilionaceae,  Compositae,  Scitamineae,  Amaryllidaceae,  Orchidaoeae, 
Commelinaceae,  Eriocaulaceae,  and  so  forth. 

A  crowd  of  epiphytic  orchids,  species  of  Hoya,  ferns  (Platycerium  for  instance), 
grow  in  great  numbers  on  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  *Iow  /onsi*  resembles  the  eng-forest  in  its  growth,  and  is  to  be  considered 
as  qrstematically  intermediate  between  the  eng-forest  and  the  Mower  mixed  forest' 
Its  soil  is  richly  overgrown  with  Andropogoneae  or  with  Imperata  cylindrica. 

Kurz  s  '  savntttiali-fotrsl'  has  the  same  height  as  the  eng-forcst.  It  grows  on 
deep  alluvial  soil,  espci  ially  near  rivers.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  arc  very  short, 
often  hardly  taller  than  the  so-called  clcphant-grass  (species  of  Andropogon,  Coix, 
Saceharum,  Phragmites)  that  covers  the  ground;  the  crowns  are  very  strongly 
developed  and  often  flattened  above.  The  speeies  of  trees  are  partly  identical  with 
those  in  the  'lower  mixed  forest'  It  is  a  typical  savannah>forest 

The  greatest  part  of  the  forest  in  East  Java  may  be  described  as 
a  transition  form  between  rain-forest  and  monsoon-forest,  but  edaphic 
Influences  there,  as  generally  in  climatic  transitional  districts,  are  very 
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Fig  190.  Monsoon-forest,  Burma.  Bwct  Reserve,  Th.irawnHi.    Ttvtona  gramlis : 

o  niatiiic  tree:  ^  joufifl  tf<^<^'  <"  d  Acacia  Catechu,  ^  BauiLusa  in  flower. 
From  .-i  I  hologr.ii)h  by  J.  W,  Oliver. 
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effective,  and  occasion  a  richer  differentiation  in  the  kind  of  vegetation 
covering  the  soil  than  in  West  Java,  where  the  v^;etati<m  appears  to  be 
practically  dependent  on  climate  only.  Particularly  in  East  Java  there 
occurs  on  soil  that  easily  dries  up  or  that  is  comparativdy  imperviouSi 
the  djati-forest  formation,  a  typical  tropophilous  deciduous  forest 

The  djati-forest  owes  its  name  to  the  economically  valuable  djati-tree, 
Tectona  grandis — the  teak-trec  (Fig.  190),  which  has  a  wide  distribution  over 
continental  India,  yet  only  in  Java  forms  pure  forests  in  which  other  trees 
occur  merely  as  subsiiliary  species.  The  teak-trec  is  by  no  means  a  c^iant, 
either  in  height  or  in  thickness  of  stem.  It  is  at  most  25  meters  high. 
Its  cordate  leaves,  reinintling  one  of  those  of  Catalpa,  are  very  large,  and 
the  violet  flowers,  that  open  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  arc  arranged 
in  pyramidal  panicles.  The  trunk  possesses  a  light  coloured  bark  and  is 
devoid  of  epiphytes;  on  the  other  hand,  figs  (species  of  Urostigma) 
frequently  colonize  the  branches.  During  the  dry  season  (June  until 
October)  the  teak  is  quite  leafless  and  displays  its  new  leaves  in  November 
with  the  advent  of  the  west  monsoon. 

Cordes  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  oecology  and  the  flora  of 
the  natural  djati-forest  of  Fast  Java — artificial  teak-forest  occurs  in  West 
Java,  as  well  as  in  British  India. 

In  contrast  with  the  rain-forest  of  West  Java  the  apix;arance  of  the  djati- 
forest  is  very  different  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  August  and 
September,  at  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  the  picture  the  forest  presents 
is  almost  wintry.  The  vast  majority  of  the  trees,  among  them  especially 
the  teak-tree,  are  quite  leafless,  and  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  rustling 
layer  of  their  dry  leaves,  which  do  not  decay  until  the  rainy  season.  The 
trees  accompanying  the  teak  are  more  recognizable  in  the  dry  season  than 
during  the  rains.  Acacia  leucophloea  is  known  by  its  umbrella>shaped 
crown;  Albizzia  pro^ra  by  its  bark  resembluig  that  of  birch.  Some 
trees  remain  green,  among  them  the  commonest  companion  of  the  teak, 
Butca  frondosa,  which  in  contrast  with  the  teak  adorns  itself  at  the  height 
of  the  dry  season  with  its  large  fiery  papilionaceous  flowers.  Evergreen 
also  are  the  sapindaceous  Schleichera  trijuga,  the  mimosaccous  Albizzia 
stipulata,  with  a  regular  umbrella-shaped  crown,  and  the  tig-trees  perched 
on  the  branches  of  other  trees. 

Hetwcen  the  tall  trees  numerous  smaller  ones  grow,  es[)eciall\'  hmiblica 
officinalis,  Gaertn.,  a  euphorbiad,  also  iJillenia  aurea,  and  other  plants. 
Palms  are  very  rare,  bamboos  occur  here  and  there.  Shrubby  vegetation 
is  richly  developed  and  varied.  The  Legumtnosae  are  specially  numerous, 
for  instance  Acacia  tomentosa,  Willd.,  species  of  Cassia,  Papilionaceae ;  but 
Hibiscus  Lampas  also  frequently  shows  its  laige  yellow  flowers.  The 
lianes  are  all  thin-stemmed  and  chiefly  Papilionaceae,  such  as  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  species  of  Mucuna,  and  the  like.   The  herbs  vary  greatly  according 
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to  the  nature  of  tlic  soil.  If  it  be  moist  and  rich  in  humus,  thickets  of  tall 
Zingibcraccac  appear  (species  of  Curcuma,  Kacmpfcria,  Elettaria),  which 
open  their  beautiful  flowers  in  the  second  half  of  the  dry  season  (Sep- 
tember— October).  Specially  dry  soils  are  chiefly  overgrown  by  tall 
grasses,  such  as  the  alang-alang  (Imperata  arundinacea)  and  glagah  (Sac- 
chanim  spontaneum,  Linn*).  Am(»g  the  numerous,  mostly  inconspicuous, 
herbaceous  perennials  should  be  mentioned  —  Malvaceae  (Urena,  Sida), 
Composttae  (Conyza  lacera,  Burm.,  Wollastonia,  Adenostemma  viscosum), 
some  Araceae,  very  small  Acanthaceae,  Commelinaceae ;  finally,  various 
Amaryllidaceae  that  flower  in  the  dry  season  (Eurydes  amboinensis, 
Pancratium  /eylanicum,  Crinum  a.siaticum). 

I'Lxcept  the  figs  already  referred  to,  epiphytes  arc  vcr\'  scanty  in  the 
djati-forest  and  are  limited  to  a  few  small  orchids,  Ascle{)iadaceae  and 
Acschynanthus.  The  presence  of  epiphytic  ferns  is  a  sign  that  there  arc 
hollows  in  the  branches ;  and  mosses  occur  only  exceptionally  on  sound 
trees.  On  die  other  hand  parasitic  Loranthaceae  are  very  common. 

Most  of  the  herbs  mentioned  are  greatly  reduced  in  size  during  the  dry 
season,  or,  if  annuals,  are  entirely  absent.  In  July  and  August  the  Ama- 
ryllidaceae flower,  with  the  Butea ;  later  on,  in  September  and  October, 
many  other  plants  join  in,  such  as  the  already  mentioned  Zingiberaceae, 
but  in  particular  most  of  the  trees  except  the  teak.  Still  greater  is  the 
show  of  blossom  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  monsoon-rain,  in 
No\cniljLr  .  then  ii  is  that  most  of  the  shrubs  blossom,  whereas  the  herbs 
the  dexcl'ipmcnt  of  uliosc  flowers  is  close!)-  dependent  on  metabolic  acti\'ity 
usually  blossom  in  the  rainy  season.  On  the  whole,  the  show  of  blossom 
in  the  djati-forest,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  dryness  and  stronger 
light,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  rain-forcst. 

November  is  the  time  when  the  leaf-canopy  is  renewed.  The  teak 
clothes  itself  with  leaves,  at  first  red,  that  soon  form  dense  masses  of 
foliage.  April,  May,  and  June  are  the  months  that  are  poorest  in 
flower. 

ill.    WOODLAND  IN  TROPICAL  EAST  AFK/i  A. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  ijivc  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  <>f 
the  vegetation  in  tropical  l.ast  .\frica  south  of  the  equator.  There  are 
very  few  meteorological  data,  which  moreover  embrace  a  .short  period  only, 
and  few  botanists  have  yet  travelled  through  the  region.  From  the 
accounts  given  by  collectors,  and  by  other  travellers  devoid  of  scientific 
training,  the  coast  country  up  to  the  Zambesi  river  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  richly  diflerentiated  vegetation  with  various  formations  of  wood- 
land, grassland,  and  desert.  What  share  in  this  diflcrentiation  is  due  to 
climate  and  what  to  edaphic  influence;,  how  far  its  character  is  original 
and  huw  far  modified  by  man,  cannot  be  decided  at  present. 


yu,^  jd  by  Googk: 
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The  woodland  of  the  coast  of  East  Africa  is  mainly  xerophilous,  and 
assumes  the  form  sometimes  of  savannah-forest,  at  other  times  of  thorn- 
forest  and  thorn-bush,  naturally  with  several  transitional  forms.  The  less 
extensive  tracts  of  tall-stcmmcd  forest  (Figs.  191  and  192)  may  possibly 
be  classified  as  monsoon-forest,  in  harmony  with  the  sharp  division  of  the 


Fig.  191.  Part  of  a  forest  in  the  coast  region  of  German  Last  Africa.    F'rom  a  photogrnpli. 

year  into  rainy  and  dry  season.s,  but  accurate  accounts  are  wanting,  as  are 
also  data  regarding  the  condition  of  the  foliage  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

'  No  type  of  formation,'  says  Engler,  '  is  so  richly  developed  in  Africa  as  that 
of  the  bi4s/i-ii'Ood/and." '  According  to  his  account,  this  formation  belongs  to 
what  I  have  designated  thorn-forest,  with  shrubs  frequently  predominating,  and 
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wth  a  gradual  transition  to  desert  as  the  moisture  decreases.  To  the  African 
thorn-forest  in  particular  belongs  Engler's  '  dense  bush '  of  the  lower  bushland, 
and  his  'steppe-bush  thicket '  of  the  inland. 

Englcr  emphasizes  the  systematic  uniformity  of  the  '  bush-forest '  of  tropical 
Africa,  its  systematic  resemblance  to  that  of  Cis-gangetic  India,  and  its  physio- 
gnomic resemblance  to  that  of  Central  and  South  America  (Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Chili).  Systematically,  the  abundance  of  various  species  of  Acacia  is  characteristic 
of  this  forest,  and  the  genera  Dichrostachys  and  Albizzia,  which  also  have  bipinnate 
leaves,  are  represented  by  numerous  individuals.  Woody  plants  with  pinnate 
leaves  arc  seldom  as  plentiful  (Bignoniaceac,  Odina  belonging  to  the  Anacardia- 
ceae,  Harrisonia  one  of  the  Simarubiaccae,  some  Rutaceae,  Burseraceac, 
Connaraceae,  Caesalpiniaceae).  Plants  with  digitate  leaves  are  common,  for 
example  Commiphora,  Rhus,  Jasminum,  Vitex.    Most  plants  of  the  thorn-forest 


Kic.  19}.  Furot  tract  in  the  coast  region  of  German  fclul  Africa.    From  a  photograph. 

have  simple  leaves,  which  are  persistent  in  most  of  the  species  and  have  a  very 
thick  cuticle;  for  example,  species  of  Euphorbiaceae,  Celastraccae,  Rhamnaccae, 
Rubiaccac,  Stcrculiaceac,  V'crbcnaccac,  Compositac ;  and  inconspicuous  whitish 
flowers  are  CDumion.  In  the  dense  woods  there  are  vcr>'  few  herbs,  but  these 
arc  plentiful  in  the  clearings.  Twining  and  climbing  plants,  possibly  only 
thin-stcmmcd  forms,  are  rich  in  species ;  Pcperomia  and  Angraecum  appear  as 
epiphytes. 

The  second  type  of  the  xerophilous  low  forest,  the  s<n'anntt/i-/brest,  is  apparently 
far  less  developed  in  Africa  than  is  the  thorn-forest.  A  typical  savannah-forest, 
in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  word,  is  Engler's  '  stcppc-forest,*  which  occurs 
in  particular  in  L'nyamwczi.  'Erect  trees.  7-12  meters  high  with  stems  3-4  centi- 
meters iliick,  form  the  prevailing  type;  Leguminosae  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
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arc  termed  '  myombo/arc  dominant  and  sometimes  pure  ;  thus  in  Unyamwezi  Berlinia 
Etninli  occurs,  but  species  of  Acacia,  Sterculia,  Tcrminalia,  and  Kigelia  also  occur. 
There  is  little  underwood,  the  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  Anona,  Combretum,  and 
others  are  so  scattered  that  travelling  through  the  myombo-forests  is  in  no  way 
impeded.  Succulent  plants  are  rare,  only  here  and  tiiere  is  an  Aloe  or  a  can- 
delabra-like  Euphorbia;  but  numerous  herbs  cover  the  ground*.* 

iv.  TROPOPHJLOUS  AND  XEh'OI'NJLOUS  WOODLAND  JN 

TROPICAL  AMERICA. 

The  high  forest  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  especially  of  Brazil 
south  of  the  Amazon,  is  in  part  tropophilous  and  should  be  classed  as 
nionsoon-forcst.  The  forests  of  Miiias  Geracs  described  by  Warming 
shed  their  foliage  periodically,  but  without  ever  becoming  leafless,  as  the 
ddbliation  of  most  of  the  trees  immediately  precedes  their  acquisition  of 
new  foliage. 

The  marked  xerophilous  types  <^  savannah*  forest  and  thorn- forest 
(including  thorn-bush)  are  richly  represented  throughout  the  whole  of 
tropical  America,  and  frequently  alternate  with  savannah.   Wherever  the 

humidity  increases  the  savannah  first  passes  over  into  savannah-forest. 
So  at  least  I  have  observed  in  Venezuela,  where  on  climbing  the  coast 
Cordilleras  from  the  south  the  hitlurto  scattered  trees  closed  in  to  form 
an  almost  close  forest,  the  soil  retaining  its  grass\-  growth.  The  low  forest, 
comparable  with  a  dense  orchard,  consisted  chictly  of  Leguminosac  with 
umbrella-shaped  crowns,  especially  of  species  of  Cassia,  whose  completely 
defoliated  twigs  were  decked  with  yellow  flowers.  Scattered  among  the 
leafless  trees  appeared  two  evergreen,  very  thick-leaved  species  of  trees, 
Rhopala  oomplicata  (Proteaceae)  and  the  cajii,  Anacardium  occidental. 
All  the  branches^  especially  those  of  the  leafless  trees,  bore  small  hard- 
leaved  or  densely  hairy  species  of  Tillandsta,  among  which  T.  recurvata 
was  very  abundant,  and  also  a  few  markedly  xerophilous  orchids,  in  par- 
ticular a  beautiful  flowered  species  of  Jonopsis.  Amongst  the  trees  a 
columnar  species  of  Ccreus,  equal  to  them  in  height,  was  frequently  noticed. 
The  soil  was  covered  with  rich  and  tall  but  completely  dried-up  grass. 

Savannah-forest  certainly  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  tropical  America. 
Thus,  apparently  belonging  to  this  type,  there  are  '  capoes,'  forest-tracts 
replacing  the  vegetation  of  the  savannah  (campos)  on  moister  ground  in 
Central  Brazil  (see  I'ig.  127). 

Tkant'Woodlattdt  as  forest,  bush,  or  shrub,  is  extensively  developed  In 
tropical  America.  It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  coast  vegetation  in 
East  Central  Mexico  (Fig.  ia8).  Under  the  well-known  and  dreaded 
name  of '  caatinga/  in  particular  it  covers  extensive  tracts  of  country  with 
a  small  rainfall  in  Brazil,  between  the  savannahs  (campos)  of  the  south 

*  Engler,  op.  dt,  p.  63. 
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and  the  rain-forcst-  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.    It  alternates 

frcjucntly  v,  ith  ihc  «^4vannah,  and  in  this  ca«-.  as  in  all  dry  di-tricts, 
C'U:>h:':  inri  j'.ncci  arc  in  ti:o  fir-^t  [)!ace  rcsj^onsibic  for  the  chan;:^e  in  the 
ch'^r.ictcr  of  the  vc_;ctation,  since  savannah  prevails  on  a  stiffcr  s-  ii  that  i< 
*iUp' rfici'il'  v  ucttf.-fl  by  the  rain,  uhcreas  woxjland  occupies  a  >andy  s«jil 
that  very  permeable  to  water.  The  caatingas  exhibit  thorny  bushes, 
chiefly  formed  of  Mimoseae,  among  which  there  rise  more  or  less  numerous 
trees,  including  the  strange '  barrigudos  * '  and  columnar  Cactaceae.  Thin 
lianes  climb  among  the  bushes ;  epiphytes  are  absent  or  are  extremely 
scarce*  The  herbaceous  v^etation  is  limited  to  prickly  ftomeliaceae 
(Fig.  193)- 

The  Caatingas  of  I^razil  ha\  c  frc  ]ucntl>-  been  described,  especially  by 
Martiu.H,  Saint- Hilaire,  Liais.  and  recently  by  Detmer.  Martius'  gives  the 
following  vivid  account  of  them : — 

*  It  is  quite  difTercnt  (i.e.  compared  with  the  rain-forest i  with  the  forests  termed 
by  til'-  ['r;izili.i(is  caatinifn'^.  or  li^ht-forfsls.  which  lose  their  leaves  during  the 
drv  ^'  a-on  and  break  out  into  leaf  again  only  after  persistent  rain  has  set  in  with 
the  wet  sea-son.  They  consist  of  trees  of  considerably  more  stunted  growth,  and, 
when  leafle&s,  remind  the  European  tmvdier  of  the  appearance  of  his  native  broad- 
leaved  forests  at  the  commencement  of  ivinter.  They  belong  chiefly  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Pemambuco,  Piauhy.  Goyaz,  and  Bahia, 
where  they  occupy  the  sandy,  primary  granite,  or  Jurassic  Iime.-5tone  soils,  over 
immense  tracts.  l)ry  (listri<  t-i,  puor  in  spririf^s  and  whose  rivers  dn,-  up  in  summer, 
hills  or  plains,  are  tlie  native  country  of  these  remarkable  forests.  The  traveller 
journeys  across  them  only  with  fear  and  trembling  during  the  dry  months.  Sur- 
rounding him,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  stand  the  bare  leafless  stems,  motionless, 
unfanned  by  the  slightest  breeze ;  not  a  green  leaf,  not  a  juicy  fruit,  not  a  verdant 
blade  of  grass,  on  the  burning,  bare  soil;  alone  appearing  to  retain  still  a  fleeting 
trnre  (tf  hfe,  are  the  strangely  shajjcn  stems  of  Cc-reus,  which  here  like  huge 
candf.labra.  and  there  crowded  together  in  serried  ranks,  stand  threatening  with 
their  poisonous  spines.  .  .  .  If,  however,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  should  lo,«sen  the 
bonds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  . . .  then,  as  if  by  magic,  a  new  world  springs  into 
existence.  From  the  richly  branched  stems,  leaves  of  soft  green  colour  shoot  forth, 
countless  rarest  forms  of  flowers  expand,  the  bare  limbs  of  formidable  thorny 
hedges  and  of  climbing  plants  clothe  themselves  anew  with  fresh  filiagc.  .  . 

As  charat  teristic  plants  of  the  c,i.itiiii;a^.  Martins  ineiUinns  .Spondias  tuberosa, 
Arr.,  Aiiona  ol)tnsil'olia,  DC,  Caf^alpiiu.i  i nilioccns.  (-".  ul.uuiiilosa,  Bert.,  Cap- 
paris  lincata,  Pers.,  C.  longifolia,  Gw„  C.  lae\  igata,  Mart.,  Tuurrclia  tubercuiala,  iMart., 
and  Chorisia  ventricosa,  Nces  et  Mart.,  Thryallis  brasiliensis,  several  small  species 
or  Dombax,  several  species  or  Acacia,  of  Mimosa,  and  of  Jatropha,  '  an  angular 
forked  Euphorbia,  the  single  species  of  this  African  form  that  occurs  in  Brazil.' 

The  account  by  Liais  dues  not  add  any  essential  points  to  that  of  Martius,  Yet 
he  in(  ntions  the  occurrent  e  of  many  lorms  of  Cactus  and  a  great  number  of  prickly 
Uronieli.iceae.  as  terrestrial  herbs. 

'  With  reference  to  these  barrel-trees,  sec  p,  349.         '  Martius,  op.  cit.,  pp.  16,^17. 
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Detmer,  who  saw  the  caatingas  of  the  province  of  Bahia  in  September  fthe  month 
of  passage  from  the  dry  to  the  rainy  seasoni,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

'The  dry  soil  consists  of  greyish-white  loose  sand.  On  it  arc  growing  every- 
where thorny  shrubs,  for  the  most  part  quite  leafless,  and  forming  a  dense 
undergrowth,  which  is  impenetrable  in  places  and  here  and  there  is  slightly 
overtopped  by  isolated  trees.    Between  the  shrubs  often  grow  a  great  number  of 

mandacarus,"  trees  of  Cercus,  20  feet  high,  the  massive  stems  of  which,  woody  at 
the  base,  give  place  above  to  a  few  thick  4-5  angled  ramified  branches,  which  are 
studded  with  long  thorns.   The  soil  between  the  shrubs  is  covered  by  very  large 


Fig.  194.  Thorn-bush  on  cilcareous  soil  in  Min.is  Geraes.    Uvaria  inacrocnrp.i,  Cereus  coerulcscens. 

After  Warming. 

"  gravattas "  —  terrestrial  Bromcliaceac,  with  half-parchcd,  sharp-edged  leaves, 
grouped  in  rosettes,  above  which  their  dried  inflorescences  project;  in  addition 
there  arc  only  a  few  other  plants,  some  of  which  bear  greyish-green,  extremely 
hairy  leaves.    Short  palms  with  palmate  or  pinnate  leaves  are  also  plentiful.' 

y/ioni-hiis/i  similar  to  that  of  the  caatingas  also  appears  in  South  Brazil 
at  Miiias  Geraes  (Fig.  194).  According  to  Liais  and  Warming,  it  is  there 
confined  to  rocky  limestone  hills,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  forests 
by  the  much  more  complete  defoliation,  by  the  greater  abundance  of  shaibs 
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between  the  trees»  which  are  further  apart,  also  by  ita  more  marked 
xerophilous  diaracter»  and  consequently  by  the  greater  abundance  of 

thorny  and  succulent  plants. 

Thorn-woodland  is  also  richly  developed  in  the  Antilles.     it  is  very 

extensive,  for  instance,  on  the  cast  coast  of  Jamaica,  where  it  consists  in 
particular  of  Mimosaceac  and  species  of  Cereus,  and,  as  in  Minas  Geraes, 
it  appears  to  be  confined  to  calcareous  soil.   Several  of  the  smallest  islands 


Fio.  195.  Landtcape  at  Lagoa  SaoU  in  Minas  Gciaca.  On  die  ridget,  lavannali  (campos) ;  in  die 

valleys,  forest.  After  Warming. 


are  almost  completely  covered  by  it,  for  example  the  Danish  islands  that 
have  been  described  by  Eggers. 

*'S.  TROPICAL  GRASSLAND  FORMATIONS, 
i.  CENEKAL  CHARACTER  OF  SAVANNAH. 

Whilst  in  regions  with  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  grassland  plays 
quite  a  subordinate  part  and  owes  its  limited  appearance  to  local  influences, 
in  regions  with  marked  dry  seasons,  especially  in  Africa  and  in  South 
America,  it  covers  extensive  areas,  usually  in  the  form  of  savannaht  less 
frequently  in  that  of  steppe. 

The  appearance  of  a  tropical  savannah  remains  always  essentially  the 
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same,  at  least  in  plains  (Figs.  127  and  19.',).  Tnll  grasses,  in  many  districts 
exceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  sprincf  up  in  dense  tufts,  separated  by  bare 
intervals  of  soil,  which  is  very  variable,  physically  as  well  as  chemically, 
and  is  frequently  C(jluured  red  by  iron  oxide.  On  hi'^h  plateaux  the 
grass  is  shorter,  frequently  not  taller  than  in  our  meadows,  and  more 
intermingled  with  herbaceous  perennials  and  under-shrubs.  At  greater 
or  less  distances  apart  trees  appear,  usually  as  stunted,  gnarled,  dwarf 
trees,  resembling  our  apple-trees,  but  occasionally  as  lofty  individuals, 
which  as  a  rule  belong  to  characteristic  species  not  present  in  the  forest. 
Besides  dicotyledonous  trees  palms  also  occur  in  savannah. 

When  the  trees  become  closer,  the  savannah  passes  over  .into  savannah- 
forest,  and  when  the  trees  disappear  it  passes  into  steppe.  Such  transitions 
are  frequent,  and  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  climatic  causes,  but  more 
frequently  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

li.  SAVANNA ff  IN  AFRICA. 

Pechuel-Losche  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  savannah  on  the 
Loango  coast,  which  may  be  considered  as  generally  typical  of  the 
physiognomy  of  savannah  in  lowlands.  However,  the  baobab  (Adansonta 
digitata)  is  not  in  the  picture,  nor  are  the  thick-leaved  dwarf  trees  which 
rise  singly  above  die  grass  and.  which  the  author  describes  elsewhere 
(Fig.  196).  He  distinguishes  two  forms  of  savannah,  the  open  and  closed 
savannah.  Of^en  saiHmnah  'consists  of  less  fully  packed,  and  more  loosely 
distributed  flexible  grasses,  less  than  a  man's  height,  which  allow  of  one's 
passing  through  them  and  of  having  a  sufficient  view  of  the  surroundings  ; 
the  closed  saianna/i  consists  of  densely  crowdcil  stiff  grasses,  which  shoot 
vigorously  upwartis.  and  which  act  as  a  stronL,'  barrier  to  the  natives  and 
render  any  digression  from  the  trodden  path  either  very  difficult  or 
impossible.  .  .  .  The  open  grassland  occupies  the  greater  area.  The  main 
part  of  it  consbts  of  grasses  about  one  meter  high.  In  many  districts, 
scattered  all  about  among  these  there  are,  gracefully  waving  in  the  breeze, 
very  loose  sprays  of  a  charming  Andropogon  and  Cymbopogon,  three 
meters  in  height,  and  of  a  shorter  Ctenium.  The  closed  grassland,  even 
when  it  has  become  transformed  into  stunted  jungle,  is  almost  entirdy 
formed  of  Paniceae.  the  stiff  culms  of  which  spring  up  four  and  five  meters 
high.  The  latter  height  is  however  already  relatively  considerable  and 
exceptional,  and  according  to  numerous  measurements  a  length  of  five 
and  a  half  meters  is  to  be  considered  as  the  extreme  limit  of  growth. 

'The  vegetative  activity  of  all  campinc '  grasses  occurs  during  the 
season  when  storms  are  rife  ;  before  this  season  is  o\  er,  the  grasses  have 
matured  their  seeds  and  begin  to  die,  like  the  wheat  in  our  [Central 
European]  fields.   Even  during  their  most  rapid  development  they  never 

*  Campinc  =  savannah. 
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exhibit  the  verdant,  refreshingr  tints  of  our  meadows,  as  the  growing 
haulms  are  ahvays  intermingled  with  others  which  are  dried,  either  broken 
down  or  rod-like  erect,  and  which  lend  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish  tint 
to  the  otherwise  dull  green.  These  dried  rcmnins,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  rainy  season,  afford  sufficient  fuel  for  a  fire,  and  render  it  possible  for 
the  crop  to  be  partially  burnt  to  the  ground,  or  at  any  rate  singed.  Tracts 
cleared  down  to  the  ground  by  the  flames,  if  seen  from  a  distance,  in  the 
first  days  of  their  growth,  when  the  countless  young  shoots  and  leaf-tips 
are  emerging,  often  vividly  recall  the  sprouting  crops  oi  our  own  fields. 


Fig.  196.  Anona  wnepUeosis,  grasses  and  nests  of  tennitcs.   Froim  the  West  Africin  MTaniuJi, 

Loango.   After  Pechael-JLoache. 

*  The  rich  show  of  the  flowers  of  the  varied  perennials  that  gives  beauty 

to  the  meadows  of  other  parts  of  the  earth,  the  transitory  splendour  of 
the  bulbous  plants  of  many  stef^)e-districts,  are  both  foreign  to  the 
campines.  Only  in  the  open  arc  some  of  Fh^ra's  children  found  scattered; 
dull  red  or  yellow-flowering  indigo-plants,  a  humble  Striga  lutca,  Lourct, 
with  fiery  red  flowers,  the  decorative  Cassia  mimosoides.  Linn.,  with  golden 
yellow  ones,  occasionally  a  Clcrodcndron  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 
More  seldom,  flourishing  among  the  grasses  are  species  of  V'ernonia,  V. 
cinerea,  Less.,  with  violet  flowers,  and  V.  sen^lensis,  Desf.,  with  white 
or  light  rose>coloured  flowers  ;  the  latter  being  one  of  the  commonest 

*  Pechuel-Losche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130-2. 
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The  African  savannah  possesses  not  only  dwarf  trees,  but  also  large,  even 
gigantic  ones.  The  most  renowned  of  these  giants  of  the  savannah  is  the 
monkey-bread  tree,  or  baobab,  Adansonia  digitata,  'a  tree  that  is  variously 
developed,  but  as  a  rule  well  grown  and  of  gigantic  proportions;  the  trunk 
and  crown  appear  to  be  of  excessive,  one  might  say,  of  uncouth  thickness 
The  baobab  h  confined  to  open  country,  in  particular  to  savannah,  and 
absolutely  reigns  over  wide  tracts  of  it  (Fig.  197) : 

'  In  general,  the  form  of  the  monk^-bread  tree  resembles  that  of  our  huge  oaks 
growing  on  pssture  Isnds.  Like  these,  it  exhibits  many  individual  peculiarities, 

but  OS  a  rule  it  has  its  limbs  less  gnarled  and  not  given  to  such  sharp  bends.  For 
the  sake  of  sharply  marking  off  the  diflcrciit  kinds  of  individuals  of  Adansonia, 
these  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads  accordini;  to  their  habit  uf  growth.  Tlie 
massive  unbranched  bole  is  either  cylindrical,  almost  uniformly  thick  throughout, 
and  like  a  column  bears  its  crown  at  a  great  height ;  or  it  is  short,  remarkably  thick- 
set and  swollen,  and  subdivided  not  far  from  the  ground  into  a  number  <^  equal- 
sized  boughs ;  or  low  down  it  sends  out  a  huge  mass  of  boughs,  but  up  to  at  least 
about  two-thirds  of  its  height  above  the  ground  it  remains  distincUy  recognizable 
as  the  main  trunk  ^' 

According  to  Pcchuel-Loschc.  an  Adansonia  of  the  first  form,  standing  at  Landana, 
measured  17  meters  up  to  the  tirst  buugli,  with  a  girth  of  8  meters.  The  girth  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  the  second  form,  standing  at  Ambrizette,  was  27  meters. 

'The  Adansonia  is  specially  Important  as  a  true  sign  of  the  open  country.  It 
demands  space,  air,  and  light ;  if  these  conditions  of  its  welfare  are  not  fulfilled, 
it  languishes  and  dies.  The  open  grassland  is  its  home;  I  have  never  found  it  in 
high-forest.  In  other  respects,  however,  it  is  indifferent  whether  it  grows  close  to 
water  or  on  dry  hill-tops ;  I  have  even  found  sonse  on  quite  swampy  ground.  As 
soon,  however,  as  bushes  settle  round  it  and  trees  begin  to  encircle  it,  it  shows 
threatening  signs  of  ruin:  it  gets  crowded  out,  loses  its  branches,  and  finally 
utterly  coUapsesV 

The  wood  of  the  baobab  is  spongy,  soft,  juicy,  and  forms  a  vast  water-reservoir, 
to  which  the  tree  owes  its  existence  and  vigorous  development  in  the  savannah. 

It  is  however  leafless  during  tlie  dry  si  a-^mi. 

More  conciscl\-.  but  likewise  vci)-  vivid  1)-,  has  the  eastern  tropical  African 
savannah  (  Fig.  lyS)  been  described  by  Hans  Meyer.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
grass  and  small  perennials  with  but  few  tlvu  ny  shrubs  ;  every  ioc-200  paces 
rises  a  tree  or  bush  of  the  mimosa-form,  that  is  to  say  with  bipinnate  leaves. 
The  grass  does  not  form  a  close  sward,  but  grows  in  isolated  tuft^  the 
intervals  between  which  are  occupied  by  bare,  red,  laterite  soil.  The  trees 
are  usually  so  far  apart,  that  one  can  look  between  them  for  miles  in  all 
directions ;  less  frequently  they  close  in  and  give  the  landscape  a  park-like 
appearance. 

As  an  example  of  the  systematic  composition  of  the  Central  East  African 
grassland,  some  of  Engler's  statements  are  appended,  regarding  the  forma- 

'  Pechuel-L6sche,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 78.  *  Id.,  p.  177. 

'  Id.,  p.  181. 
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tions  termed  by  him,  '  high-grass-steppc,'  '  bush-grass-stcppc,'  and  '  tree- 
grass-stcppc ' :  — 

The  high-grass-sieppe  of  Engler,  which  is  a  steppe  according  to  our  terminology 


Fii;.        Arborcivcctil  Lu]>l>oi)iia  in  ih«r  (avannah.    German  Kast  Afika.    From  a  phologrnph. 

also,  cmsists  chiefly  of  Andropogoncae  with  tufis  o(  haulms  1-2  meters  high  ;  there 
arc  also,  however,  numerous  other  forms  of  grass,  usually  lower  m  stature,  Paniccae 
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iTricholacna,  Setaria,  Pcnnisctum),  Agrostideae  (Sporobolus,  Aristida  gracillima), 
Chloridcac  ( Enteropogon,  Chlnris,  Lcptochlon,  Lcpidopironiai.  Avcneae  'Tristachya, 
Trichopleryx),  Festuceac  ( Eragrostist.    The  subordinate  herbs  growing  among  the 
grasses  are  '  partly  bulbous  or  rhizomatous  plants  with  solitary  flowering  shoots, 
partly  herbaceous  perenniala  that  form  a  short  low  stock  and  send  up  a  tuft  of 
flowering  shoots.'    Herbaceous  Monocotyledones  are  not  numerous.  Engler 
specially  mentions  Aneilema  Johnstonii,  Commelina  bracteosa,  ChIoroph3tum 
macrophyllum  and  C.  tuberosum,  Gloriosa  vircsccns,  also  some  species  of  Scilla, 
Asparagus,  some  Amaryllidaccae  (Haemanthus,  Hypoxist.  Iridaceae  (Acidanthera), 
Orchidaccac   (Lissochilus,    Ilabenaria).     Among    Dicutylcdoncs,  greyish-green 
Amaranthaceae,  not  unfrequently  i>2  meters  high,  take  a  pr<miinent  place;  they 
belong  chiefly  to  Celosia,  Digera,  Sericocomopsis,  Pupalia,  Aerva,  Achyranthes, 
Nothosaerva.   The  Nyctaginaceae  are  represented  by  the  common  weed  Boer« 
hnnvia  diffusa,  the  Ailoaceae  rather  weakly  by  Triantheina  pentandrum  and  Glinus 
lotoides,  the  Phyt'>Iar<  accac  by  two  annual  succulent  licrb^.  Limcum  viscosum  and 
Giesekia  phaniactoidcs.    Talinum  patens,  a  succulent  weed  belonging  to  the  Portu- 
lacaccae,  is  conunon.  The  Cruciferae  arc  very  scanty  (two  species  of  Farsetia). 
A  strong  contingent  comes  from  the  Papilionaceae,  especially  species  of  Indigofera  and 
Tephrosia,  besides  several  Hedysareae  (Zomia,  Stylosanthes,  Desmodium,  I^eudar- 
thria), Phaseoleae  (Rhynchosia,  Eriosema),  and  many  others.  The Caesalpiniaceae are 
poorly  represented  by  a  few  Cassicae,  Species  of  Polygala,  Malvaceae,  and  Sterculia- 
ceae  arc  fairly  numerous.   The  Euphorbiaccac  are  few,  and  there  are  no  Umbelliferae. 
Among  the  Gamopetalae,  Asclcpiadaccae  ( Gomphocarpus,  Stathmostelma,  Schizo- 
glossum)  and  Convolvulaceae  (Convolvulus,  Ipomoea,  especially  Astrochiaena)  play 
a  prominent  part  by  their  abundance  and  by  their  large  flowers.  Labiatae  are  also 
numerous  (especially  species  of  Leucas),  but  the  most  numerous  of  all  Dicotyledones 
are  Acanthaceae  (especijiliy  species  of  Justicia,  Barleria,  Blepharis  capcnsis,  Neur- 
acanthus  scaheri.    The  family  of  Conipositac.  wliich  is  so  richly  de\ eloped  in  the 
South  American  prairie,  is  poor  in  forms  in  the  South  African,  and  is  limited  to 
species   belonging  to  Vernonieae  and  Inuleae.     The  following  families  also 
supply  representatives  of  subordinate  import :  Gentlanaeeae  (Enicostemma  verti-^ 
cillatum),  Boraginaceae  (species  of  Heliotropium),  Verbenaceae  (Leptostachys)» 
Scrophulariaceae    (Striga,    Scoparia),    Solanaceae    (Solanum),  Cucurbitaceae 
(Corallocarpus,  Cucumis),  Passifloraceae  (Tryphostemma,  Adenia),  and  Rubiaceae 

(Oldenlancliai. 

Englcrs  iiii.s/i-grns.-i-shppt%  a  shrub-savannah  according  to  our  terminnjogy, 
contains  singly,  or  in  small  groups,  various  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  following  arc 
represented :  Anonaceae  (Anona  senegalensb),  Capparidaceae  (Capparis,  Courbonia^ 
Cadaba,  Maerua,  Thylachium),  Leguminosae  (Acacia,  Diphaca}»  Malpighiaceae  (Di- 
aspis  albida,  Triaspis  auriculatai,  Euphorbiaccac  1  species  of  Phyllanthus.  Brideliaf 
Acalj'pha.  Flueggeai,  Anacardiaceae  (Rhus  villosa,  R.  glaucesccnsi,  Cclastraceae 
iriYiiinisp.  iHa  scnegalensisi,  Sapindaccae  iDcinbullia  horbonicai,  Rliarnnaceae 
i^izyplius  Jujuba.j,  Thyniclaeaceae  iGnidia*,  Verbenaceae  (liouchca  pterygucarpai, 
Acanthaceae  (Blechum  hamatum,  llygrophila  V^ulkensii),  Rubiaceae  (Crossopteryx 
africana,  Gardenia  Thunbergii). 

The  trees  in  Engler's  iree-gnaS'Sieppe,  a  real  savannah  according  to  our 
terminology,  are  chiefly  species  of  Acacia  (A.  subulata,  A.  Seyal,  A.  spirocarpa, 
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A.  Senegal,  and  others).  Prominent  components  are,  moreover,  Adansonia  digitata 
and  Kigelia  acthiopica,  a  tree  up  to  25  meters  high  and  with  a  trunk  8  meters  in  girth. 
Doom  pahiis  (species  of  llyphaene)  also  appear  in  great  numbers  in  many  savannahs 
(Fig.  199).  Other  trees  of  the  East  African  savannah  are:  Dalbergia  melanoxylon 
(Papilionaceae-Dalbergieaei,  Poinciana  data  (Cacsalpiniaceae),  Zizyphus  mucronata 
and  Bcrchcmia  discolor  (Rhamnaccae),  species  of  Stcrculia,  Odina  tomentosa  and 


Flo.  aoo.  Landscape  in  the  llano  with  Capcmicia  tectorum,  the  latter  in  some  cases 
infcbteil  by  an  epiphytic  Ficus.    Venezuela.    After  Carl  Sachs. 

Hecria  insignis  (Anacardlaceac),  Combretum  and  Terminalia  (Combretaceae), 
Spathodea  nilotica  (Bignoniaceaei,  species  of  Str>'chnos. 

iii.  SAVANNAH  IN  AMERICA. 

Humboldt,  who  gave  the  first  description^  of  tropical  grassland  in  con- 
nexion with  the  *  llanos'  of  Venezuela,  regarded  the  latter  as  immeasurable 
treeless  plains  of  grassland.  Not  only  I  myself,  who  have  seen  only 
a  small  part  of  the  llanos,  but  also  Carl  Sachs,  who  traversed  them  in 
several  directions  and  frequently  travelled  over  the  same  country  as 

'  Humboldt,  op.  cit. 
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Fir,.  20I.  Flora  of  the  campos  of  Min.as  (icracs.  Comjxjsit.nc.  r.  Haccharis  strrulata,  var. 
Pitiyraca.  2.  15acchnri*i  rufesccns.  3.  Kicncourtia  oblongifolia.  4.  WrininiA  cltj;ans.  5.  Micniiia 
ofllicinalis.  6.  BrickcUia  pinifulia.  7.  Eupatorium  burminoides.  Natural  size.  From  the  Flora 
Brariliemb. 
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Humboldt,  have  received  other  impressions  of  the  Uaaos.  The  boundless 
grassland  that  Humboldt  described  was  not  revealed  to  our  eyes,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  park^like  countiy,  in  whidi  woodland  forms  oases  and 
strips  in  the  grassland,  and  the  grassland  usually  occurs  in  the  guise, 
not  of  treeless  steppes,  but  of  savannah  scantily  dotted  with  solitary  trees 
(Fig.  200). 

A  similar  park-like  appearance,  a  similar  difTcrentiation  of  the  grassland 
as  savannah,  according  to  Schombui^ks  description  S  belongs  to  the 
savaanah-districts  of  Guiana: — 

*  Forests— I  have  termed  them  oases— sometimes  miles  across,  sometimes  of  less 


extent,  most  frequently  with  a  circular  outline,  rise  out  of  the  savannah,  like  islands 
from  the  sea.  .  .  .  Fringing  the  rivers  of  the  savannah  for  a  width  of  usually  100 
to  200  feet,  but  often  more,  is  a  band  uf  vegetation,  not  luxuriant  indeed,  but 
consisting  of  closely  crowded  trees  and  shrubs.  ...  The  "i^rnss"  of  the  savannali 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  Cypcraceae  with  yellow,  rough-haired,  straggling 
Stems,  and  they  are  intermixed  with  a  number  of  prickly,  woody,  and  herbaceous 
plants  belong^g  to  the  families  Malpighiaceae,  Leguminosae,  Rubiaceae,  Myrtaceae, 
Malvaceae,  Convolvulaceae,  Menispermaceae,  Apocynaceae,  and  others.  Stunted 
habit  characterizes  the  growth  of  the  trees,  such  as  Curatella,  Bowdichia,  Psidium, 

*  Schombuigk,  I,  p.  798. 
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Rhopala,  that  stand  isolated  here  and  there,  and  especiaUy  occur  on  eminences; 
these  trees  are  never  found  in  forests.  The  swampy  depressions  of  the  savannah 
are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  Mauritia  flexuosa,  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes 
forming  actual  lorcsts.' 

The  campos  of  Brazil,  like  the  llanos  and  the  savannahs  of  Guiana, 
do  not  consist  <^  a  tmiform  formation  spread  over  a  wide  area,  but  of 
a  richly  difTerentiated,  undulating  park>Iike  country,  in  which  different 
forms  of  woodland  and  f^rassland 
partake,  although  the  latter  prepon« 
derates. 

Saint-Hilairc  also  describes  the 
campos  of  Minas  Gcracs  as  a  hilly 
tract,  the  depressions  in  which  form 
true  savannah  with  stuntedtrees,  whilst 
the  heights  are  covered  with  pure 
steppe.  Yet  the  caoipo-district  is  by 
no  means  without  forest.  *  Wherever 
a  damp  and  deep  valley  appears  in 
the  midst  of  the  free  and  merely  un- 
dulating surface  of  this  immense  dis- 
trict, wherever  a  depression  occurs 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  one  may  be 
certain  of  finding  a  group  of  trees '  *. 

The  herbaceous  vegetation  of  the 
savannah  has  most  probably  every- 
where a  xerophilous  structure;  but 
only  a  few  observations  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  campos,  those  of  Warming, 
are  available.  According  to  him, 
many  herbs,  both  Dicotyledones  and 
Monocotyledones,  ha\  e  tubers,  which 
function  either  primarily  or  secon- 
daril)'  as  water- reservoirs  (Figs.  203 
and  204).  The  lea\'cs  of  the  grasses 
arc  narrow  and  stiff,  the  leaves  of 
Dicot\  lcdones  arc  usually  small  and 
hard,  and  frequently  the  plants  are  reduced  to  a  completely  aphyllous 
condition. 

Wnrniing  has  tlioroughly  studied  the  systematic  composition  of  the  campo  of 
Lagoa  Santa  in  Minas  Geraes  i  Figs.  201-205).  found  554  herbacrnns  species. 
The  majority  of  individual  plants  are  grasses,  of  which  about  60  species  in  particular 

'  Saint-Hilaire,  op.  dtt  p.  9b 


Fig.  303.  Vemonia  desertornni.  From  the 
Brazilian  cmopm  of  Minas  Geraes.  Natural 
site.  Alter  Wanning. 
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belong  to  the  Paniceac  (Paspalum,  Panicum)  and  Andropogoneae  Andropogon,  and 
so  forth).  According  to  the  number  of  species,  Compositac  preponderate,  esi>ecially 
Vcmonieae  (Vemoniaf  and  Eupatorieae  (Eupatorium»,  also  Astcroideae,  Inuloideae, 
Helianthoidcac,  Helenioideae,  Mutisieae.  The  Ligulatac  are  represented  only  by 
a  Hieracium.  The  Papilionaceae  (60-70  species)  are  \-ery  numerous,  whilst  the 
Caesalpiniaceae  and  Mimosaceae  can  show  only  a  few  species.  Among  strongly 
represented  families  are  Orchidaceae  with  35-40  species,  and  Cyperaccac,  Labiatae, 


Fig.  204.  Gomphiena  jubata.    Flora  of  the  Brazilian  c,-\m]H>>.    Natural  size. 

From  the  Flora  Brasilien&is. 

Asclepiadaccac,  ConvoKiilaccac,  Euphorbiaccac,  Rubiaceae  with  20-25  species.  The 
Polygalaccac  have  10-15  representatives;  the  Iridaccae,  Apocynaceae,  Mclasioma- 
ceae,  Verbenaceae,  Acanthaceac,  Gentianaceae,  Scrophulariaceae,  Caesalpiniaceae, 
Mimosaceae,  Amarantaceac,  Malvaceae  have  5-10;  the  Malpighiaceae,  Cucurbi- 
taceae,  Ampclidaceac,  Umbellifcrae,  Polypodiaceae,  Sterculiaceae  have  3-4  species; 
the  Oxalidaceae,  Gesneraccae,  Turneraceae,  Passifloraccae,  Bromcliaceae,  Mcnispcr- 
maccac,  Commclinaccae,  Lobeliaceae,  Anonaceae,  Aristolochiaceae,  Rhamnaceac, 
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Fic.  305.  Flora  of  the  Brazilian  campos  of  Minis  Gcracs.  j,  .Sula  linifolia.  a.  Lip])ia  rolundi- 
folia.  3.  F>yn(;ium  ebractcatiim.  4.  'l  ibuucliiiia  fii;^idula.  5.  Crolon  aMtisiphyliticus.  6.  Ciumen- 
ariaerecta.  7.  Hyptis  virgata.   8.  Borrcriacrjngioidcs.   Natural  si^e.   l-rom  Ihc  Mora  Urasilicnsis, 
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Boragiiiaccac.  1 1  ypuxidact  ar.  Kriocaulaceae,  Cordiaceae,  Moraceae,  Lauraceae, 
Droseraceac  have  only  1-2  species. 

The  author  found  170-180  species  of  shrubs.  Spedalty  numerous  among  them 
are  Myrtaceae  and  Malpighiaceae ;  then  come  the  Melastomaoeae  and  Compcsitae. 
5-10  s[>ccics  are  exhibited  by  the  Euphorbiaceae,  Lythraceae,  Rubiaceae,  Anonaceae, 
Papilionaccac,  Cacsalpiniaceac,  Mimosaceae.  Hy  3-4  species  arc  represented  the 
Apocynaccac,  i3ixaceae,  Tcrnstrocmiaccae.  Loranthaccac.  By  one,  or  at  most  two, 
species  tiie  trythroxylaceac,  Connaraccae,  Sapindaceae,  Dilleniaceae,  Myrsinaccae, 
Solanaceae,  Loganiaceae,  Bombaceae,  Cordiaceae,  Artocarpeae,  Bignoniaceae,  Sima- 
rubaceae,  Ochnaceae,  Anacardiaceae,  Symplocaceae. 

Warming  estimates  the  number  of  tree-qiedes  at  76,  or  including  doubdul 
species,  8a  Of  families  with  more  than  one  species  there  are  Vochysiaceae  with  8 ; 
Papihonaceae,  Myrtaceae,  and  Conipositae,  with  5  each  ;  Bombaccae,  Malpighiaceae, 
Nyctaginiaccac,  with  4  each  ;  Cacsalpiniaceac,  Mimosaccic,  Bignoniaceae,  I'rotea- 
ccac,  Mypbinaceac,  Kubiaceae,  Mciabtoniaceae,  with  3  each;  Sapotaceac,  Combre- 
taceae,  Apocynaceae,  Erythroxylaceae,  Sapindaceae,  Palmae,  with  a  each.  Families 
with  only  one  q>edes  are  the  Anonaceae,  Araliacea^  Connaraceae,  Rhizobolaceae, 
Temstroemiaceae,  Loganiaceae,  Chrysobalanaceae,Solanaceae,Verbenaceae,  Lythra* 
ceae,  Euphorbiaceae,  Labiatae,  Bixaceae,  Styraceae,  Ebenaceae,  Celastraceae, 
Olacaccae,  Diileniaceae. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


EDAPHIC    INFLUENCES    IN    THE  TROPICS 

I.  Edaphic  Influences  in  Tropical  Inland  Country,  i.  LatetiU.  Physical  and 
cbemical  properties.  Effects  on  vegetation.  Eng-forest  in  Burma.  X\»  Lime.  Unfovour> 
able  influence  on  vegetation  in  the  tropics.  O^unence  of  thorn-forest  on  calcareous 
soil.  iii.  Humus.  Its  relatively  shght  development  in  the  tropics.  Regur  in  South 
India.  Absence  of  peat-formation,  iv.  Siliceous  Siul.  Sal-forest  of  India.  Ikimboo- 
forest.  V.  Swampy  Ground.  Palm-woods.  Swamp-fores  I  in  Burma.  Swamps  with- 
out forest,  vi.  Fumaroles  in  Java.  Xerophilous  vegetation,  a.  Formations  of  the 
Tropical  Sea-shore,  i.  Classification  ^  Tropical  Littoral  Formaiions.  ii.  Open 
Formation!;  of  the  Saiidv  Shore.  Pes-caprae  formation.  Littoral  shrubs.  I'andanus. 
iii.  Littoral  IVoodland  above  High-title  Mark.  Us  occurrence  in  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
in  Pegu,  in  East  Afrka.  Oeoolcigical  characters.  Qisuarina-focest.  vr,  Woodltuid  Finma- 
lions  below  Hij^k-tide  Mark.  Mangrove  or  tidal  woodland.  The  Eastern  mangrove. 
Characteristic  plants.  Ocooloj^^ical  characters.  Rhizophora  mucronatn.  Vivipary  and 
germination  in  Rhizophoraccae,  Aeyiccras,  and  Aviccnnia.  Habit  of  mangrove-plants. 
Stilt-roois.  Pneumatophures.  Physiognomy  of  the  mangrove-forest  in  South  Java. 
Nipa-formation.  Transition  to  the  inland  formations.  The  Western  mangrove,  v.  Dis^ 
tribuHoH  ttflMtorel  Formations  in  the  Tropics, 

I.  EDAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  TROPICAL 

LNLAxXD  COUNTRY. 

The  differentiation  in  the  flora  and  in  the  oecological  features  of  the 
v^etation,  arising  from  diflerenccs  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil,,  is  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  periodically  dry  districts  than  in  the  constantly 
humid  ones,  where  the  rain-forest,  witliout  apparently  exhibiting  any 
essential  difference,  extends  over  the  most  varied  kinds  of  soil  and  shows 
a  different  physiognomy  only  in  those  stations  that  arc  swampy  or  very 
ricli  in  salts. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  observations,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
dbtinguish  between  the  physical  and  chemical  influences  of  the  soil  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  whole  subject  of  edaphic  influence  is  still  very  little  studied, 
except  in  r^ard  to  littoral  formations,  so  that  we  must  be  satbfled  by 
considering  individual  kinds  of  soil  and  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  each, 
without  inquiring  closely  into  causes. 
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i.  LATEJ{JT£\ 

Tropical  zones  possess  a  widespread  and  characteristic  kind  of  soil, 
termed  laterite,  a  red  or  dark  yellow  loam  impregnated  with  ferric  oxide 
or  ferric  hydrate,  and  resulting  from  the  weathering  of  all  rocks  that 
contain  alumina  and  iron.  Latcritc  exhibits,  in  consetjuencc  of  its  varied 
origin,  much  variety  both  in  its  chemical  and  physical  properties.  PVom 
true  latcritc,  which  contains  hard,  vitreous  or  cellular  concrction.s  composed 
of  ferric  oxide  or  hydrate,  and  is  limited  to  the  tropics,  Wohltmann 
separates  ntUforth,  which  is  devoid  of  sudi  concretions,  and  plays  an 
important  part,  in  particular  in  extra-tropical  South  America  and  even  in 
Mediterranean  countries. 

With  all  their  chemical  differences  the  laterites  possess  certain  negative 
characters  in  common  that  are  important  in  relation  to  v^etatimi,  namely 
great  poverty  in  alkalis  and  lime  or  their  complete  absence,  and  poverty  in 
phosphorus,  magnesia,  and  sulphur.  The  chief  constituents  are  silica, 
alumina,  and  ferric  oxidCi  in  very  variable  proportions. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  great  variability  in  the  chemical  com* 
posidon  of  laterite  :— 

COMPOSITION  OF  LATERITE  (alter  WoUtmaan). 

Malaathe  (CHitral  Africa).  Table  MonntaiD.  Gabon.  Rangoon  (about)* 

SiOj                80-5%                 53.c%  10.4%  370% 

A1,0,                111%                 a6^%  J  7-8%  6k>% 

Fe,0,                40%                  9'8%  580%  47-0% 

Physically,  laterite  is  characterized  by  very  low  capacity  for  retaining 
water ;  in  particular,  old  washed-out  laterite,  rich  in  coarse  fragments,  is 
very  permeable.  Being  a  soil  poor  in  nutriment  and  drying  rapidly, 
especially  after  its  finely  grained  constituents  have  been  washed  out, 
laterite  affords  a  very  unfai  ourable  substratum  for  the  existence  of  plants. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  large  proportion  of  iron  also  affects  tiie 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  vegetation. 

Laterite,  especially  in  its  stony  porous  forms,  induces  in  the  forest 
a  physiognomy  wh^;^  is  characteristic  both  as  regards  its  oecological 
features  and  its  systematic  composition,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
Bnndis  and  Kurz  in  respect  to  Burma. 

A  tree  diaracteristic  of  the  laterite  localities  in  that  countr\'  is  the  cng, 
Dipterocarpus  tuberculatus,  which  dominates  the  forest  through  its  social 
habit,  and  distinguishes  itself  essentially  from  the  other  accompan\  inc:  trees 
by  the  fact  that  it  exhibits  a  normal  growth  in  hcii^ht.  whereas  the  t»lher 
trees  are  reduced  to  gnarled,  more  or  less  dwarfed,  forms.  Such  lorests  are 
termed  '  cng-forest '  by  Brandis  and  Kurz >ay 

*  Wohltmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  I43*  '  See  p.  354*  t 
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tropics,  in  particular  in  South  India,  which  is  covered  to  about  one-third 
of  its  area  by  the  fertile  black  soil — regur — ^that  also  occurs  further  north ; 
similar  soil  is  found  also  in  flat,  densely  wooded  tracts  of  country,  where 
the  flow  of  water  is  slower  and  shade  retards  the  process  of  decomposition. 
Peat  is  tuver  pr9ducedt  except  in  mountaius  over  i,2O0  meters  in  height. 

iv.  SILICEOUS  SOIL. 

A  very  permeable  soil  rich  in  silica  and  gravel  is  a  substratum  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  therefore  situations  with  soil  of  such 
a  nature  always  exhibit  a  characteristic  form  of  vegetation.  Some  species 
of  plants  withstand  these  unfavourable  conditions  better  than  others  and 

form  more  or  less  pure  woods.  This  is  to  a  ^rcat  extent  the  case  in 
India  with  the  sal-tree  (Shorea  robusta)',  which  forms  forests  of  great 
extent  in  the  long  valleys  (duns)  between  the  outer  chains  of  the 
Himalaja  Mountains  (Fig.  -c6),  then  again  in  a  southern  very  extensive 
tropical  area  that  is  separated  from  its  nurlhcrn  habitat  by  the  Ganges 
valley.  The  sal-forest  always  occurs  on  a  loose  soil  tiiat  is  very  permeable 
to  water,  and  is  absent  whenever  the  soil  becomes  firm.  In  general  it  is 
not  the  climate,  but  the  soil  aloo^  that  determines  its  presence.  Hence  the 
sAl-tree  b  absent  from  the  western  half  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  where  trap 
is  the  prevailing  rock,  whilst  it  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  eastern  haU| 
which  has  a  very  similar  climate. 

In  all  probability  tlie  occurrence  of  natural  hanihxi  icoods  i  Fig.  207)  is  also 
connected  with  peculiarities  of  the  soil  that  are  less  favourable  to  other  trees,  since 
they  usually  appear  only  locally,  except  in  the  Burmese  mountains,  where  they 
sometimes  cover  extensive  tracts.  Kurz  assigns,  as  the  substratum  for  bamboo- 
woods,  rocky  or  shallow  alluvial  soil  in  the  case  of  certain  species,  and  deep  alluvial 
soil  in  the  case  of  others. 

Bamhoo-woods  merit  the  teini  'pure'  better  than  any  others,  for  they  consist 
only  of  one  or  two  species  of  bamboo  and  arc  devoid  of  an^"  other  plants.  According 
to  Kurz,  in  the  very  dense  forests  of  certain  species  of  bamboo  a  few  mosses 
(Hypnum,  Fissidens)  and  lichens  app«ir  only  here  and  there  on  the  soil  and  on 
the  base  of  the  stems. 

Bamboo-woods  often  owe  their  origin  to  cultivation.  As  in  such  cases  they 
frequently  cannot  Ix-  (h'stinguislicd  with  any  certainty  from  others  that  arc  pro- 
duced naturally,  it  is  evidently  difiuult  to  >hcd  light  upon  the  obscure  problem 
regarding  the  conditions  dcternuning  tlicir  appearance. 

V.    .V IVAMP  J '  GROUND. 
According  to  the  still  defective  observations  regarding  tiie  oecology  of 
tropical  vegetation,  a  persistent  and  great  amount  of  water  in  soil  is 

'  Brandis,  op.  dt. 
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combined  with  great  humidity.  In  addition,  in  tropical  districts  with 
a  heavy  rainfall,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  and  intensity  of 
atmospheric  precipitations,  the  organic  products  of  decomposition  arc 
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drained  away  to  such  an  extent  that  many  tropical  rivers,  especially  during 
the  rainy  season,  assume  a  coffec-brou  n  colour. 

Soil  rich  in  humus,  with  ^-9%  of  organic  matter,  is  found  within  the 
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deviations  from  the  climatic  type  as  regards  both  the  nature  of  the  flora 
and  its  ©ecology.  Swampy  ground  is  frequently  occupied  by  pure  woods 
of  certain  species  of  palms.  Thus,  in  Trinidad,  I  observ'cd  IMauritia 
setigera  forming  the  sole  vegetation  in  swampy  parts  of  the  savannah 
of  Aripo  ;  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  other  species  of  Mauritia  (M.  vinifcra, 
M.  flexuosa)  similarly  congregate  to  form  pure  woods  ;  Phoenix  paludosa 
grows  socially  in  the  swamps  of  the  Ganges  delta,  and  so  on.  Certainly 
mi.xcd  forests  arc  not  wanting  on  swampy  ground,  but  they  are  usually 
much  less  rich  in  species,  in  particular  as  regards  large  trees,  than  those  of 
less  wet  soil.    The  best  known  among  thcni  arc  the  viangrovcs  of  the 


Fig.  3o8.   .Swontp-forcbt  in  Domco.    From  a  ]>holugiaph  by  Kukentli.-il. 


tropical  shores  within  reach  of  tides ;  they  owe  their  peculiarities  partly 
to  the  saline  nature  of  the  substratum,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  in 
connexion  with  other  littoral  formations.  In  contrast  with  mangrove,  the 
mixed  forest  of  fresh-water  swamps  in  the  interior  of  Hurma.  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  (Fig-  20tSj,  has  hitherto  been  very  little  studied,  although 
it  seems  to  afford  much  that  is  characteristic  as  regards  both  flora  and 
oecology. 

Kiirz  stales'  that  sxvanip-fonst  is  'the  most  curious  forest  in  Burma,  and  of 
great  interest  to  the  botanist.    In  fact,  its  constituent  plants  are  so  dissimilar  to 

'  Kuiz,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 
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those  of  the  surrounding  forests,  thnt  one  must  necessarily  ask  how  all  tlicsc  trees 
come  here.  The  urcat'  r  part  of  them  do  not  occur  anywhere  but  in  swatnps  or 
similar  watery  |)laccs,  and,  absent  from  large  tracts  of  country,  they  reappear  in 
widely  .sei)arau;d  spots  that  are  adapted  for  their  growth.  They  might  be  called 
the  mangrove-forest  of  the  fresh  waters,  the  ground  on  which  they  grow  being 
almost  as  exposed  and  swampy  as  that  of  the  mangrove- swamps.'  According  to 
a  communication  by  Captain  Scaton  to  Kurz,  swamp-forest  is  completely  bare  of 
leaves  in  the  height  of  the  rainy  season.  Swamp-forest  appears  in  Hnrma  chiefly 
in  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  the  Iravvadi  valley,  but  also  along  the  Sittaung  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Yoma  Hills.  It  occurs  in  a  typical  form  in  localities  which  in  the  rainy 
season  are  covered  by  water  up  to  4  or  5  feet  (sometimes  even  7  feet).  It  consists, 
like  rain>forest,  of  several  tiers:  tall  trees  60-70  feet  high,  small  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  clothing  the  ground. 

As  in  most  formations  with  a  very  peculiar  substratum,  the  tall  trees  consist  of 
only  a  few  species:  i\nogeissus  acuininatus.  Manyiina  longipes,  and  Xantho- 
phyllum  glaucum  arc  by  far  the  most  prominent.  The  smaller  trees  are  more 
diverse ;  the  most  commonly  seen  are  Memecylon  Helferi,  Elaeocarpus  photiniae- 
folia  (?),  Pavetta  parviflora  and  P.  nigricans,  Gonocaryum  Lobbianum,  Symplocos 
leucantha,  Glochidion  sp.,  Ikniicylia  sumatrana,  Flacourtia  sp..  Cassia  Fistula, 
Randia  sp.,  two  species  of  Eugenia,  two  species  of  Aporosa,  Garcinia  succifolia, 
Barringtonia  acutangula,  Dalbcrgia  flcxuosa.  Among  shrubs  arc  in  particular 
Glycosmis  pentaphylla,  Capparis  di.sticha,  I  lymcnocardia  Wallichii,  Grcwia  sinuata, 
Psilobium  sp.,  Crataeva  hygrophila,  Combretum  trifoliatum,  Gardenia  sp.  The 
lianes  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  very  peculiar,  as  they  possess  a  short  stem 
that  reaches  only  to  the  surface  of  the  water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  from 
which  there  rise  disproportionately  long  and  curved  shoots,  which  form  an  impencr 
trable  thicket;  amongst  them  arc  Jasminum  sp.,  Gmelina  asiatica.  F'achygone 
odorifcra,  Sphcnodcsmc  ei  VMljnidcs.  Tctracora  sp..  Acacia  pcnnatai?),  Ancisiro- 
cladus  Griffithii,  Combretum  tetragonocarpuui,  Ruydsia  obtusifolia,  Derris  scandens, 
D.  elegahs,  D.  uliginosa.  The  terrestrial  herbs  are  scanty  and  consist  chiefly  of  Carex 
Wallichii,  also  Cyperus  sp.,  Fimbristylis  sp.,  ^cies  of  Polygonum,  and  Maranta. 
Orchids  abound  as  epiphytes,  especially  near  small  lakes.  Accompanying  them 
are  large  ferns  such  as  Asplenium  Nidus,  and  numerous  mosses  and  livcrwotis. 
The  water  of  the  pools  and  swamps  is  usually  very  muddy  and  poor  in  plants; 
clear  clean  water  never  entertains  a  very  rich  flora  of  common  fresh-water  plants. 

Besides  the  forcst-clad  swamps,  there  arc  others  that  resemble  oases  of  grassland 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Thus  Junghuhn '  describes  swamps  in  East  Java  that 
are  covered  with  water  during  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  up  more  or  less  completely 
in  the  dry  season  and  arc  overgrown  with  reed-like  grass.  Kurz  has  observed 
perfectly  similar  formations  in  Burma,  where  they  are  sometimes  free  from  water 
during  the  dry  season,  and  covered  with  soft  juicy  species  of  grass  like  I  lymenachne 
Myurus  and  II.  inlernipta,  Panicum  Crus-galli  and  P.  antidotale,  Isachne  sp.,  Lecrsia 
hexandra,  with  a  few  herbs,  such  as  species  of  Jussieua  and  Xyris,  and  these  plants 
in  the  rainy  season  form  floating  meadows.  Swamps  that  even  in  the  dry  season 
remain  very  wet,  bear  either  a  flora  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  periodically  dry  ones  or 
are  covered  with  the  reeds  Phragmites  Roxburghii  and  other  species  of  Phragmites. 

*  Junghuhn,  op.  ch.,  p.  208. 
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vL  FUMAROLES  IN  JAVA, 

Zollinger'  was  the  first,  and  he  was  followed  by  Junghuhn  to  observe 
in  Java  the  peculiar  phenomenon  that  vegetation  close  to  fumaroles  is 
chiefly  composed  of  alpine  species,  even  when  the  station  is  i,ooo->i^oo 
meters  below  alpine  regions.  Besides  the  purely  alpine  species,  there 
appear  in  the  vegetation  around  the  fumaroles  in  Java  plants  which  grow 
in  neighbouring  forests  as  epiphytes,  but  are  unknown  as  terrestrial  plants 
away  from  the  fumaroles. 

The  fumariilcs  of  Java  that  I  studied  consist  sometimes  of  dry  crevices 
encrusted  with  cr)  stallinc  sulphur,  at  other  times  of  crateriform  pools,  the 
hot  water  of  which  is  frequently  almost  at  boiling-point  (according  to 
Junghuhn  up  to  197*  F.  =  92*  C),  and  is  kept  violently  bubbling  by  the 
gases.  Where  these  pools  are  collected,  usually  in  large  numbers  and 
of  different  sizes,  the  soil  is  a  wet  white  clay,  which  is  said  by  Jui^uhn 
to  arise  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  trachyte ;  it  is  usually  covered 
by  a  yellow  efflorescence  of  sulphur.  The  ground  is  frequently  so  hot 
that  to  remain  standing  on  it  is  impossible.  From  all  the  crevices  and 
pools  there  escape  hot  vapours  of  suffocating  odour,  sometimes  of 
sulphuretted  h\-drogen.  at  other  times  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  water  has 
an  acid  taste  and  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 

Amid  these  peculiar  conditions,  frequently  close  to  the  bubbling  pools, 
rooted  in  the  hot  acid  soil,  their  foliage  bathed  in  hot  sulphur)'  vapours, 
luxuriant  bushes  flourish,  and  show  no  other  efiects  of  their  environment 
beyond,  in  places  specially  rich  in  vapour,  a  white  meaty  coating  on  the 
cortex  and  leaves. 

The  bushes  of  the  solfataras  are  much  lower  in  stature  than  the 
surrounding  forest  and  quite  sharply  marked  off  from  it.  None  of  the 
small  trees  and  shrubs  that  form  the  underwood  in  the  high-forest  appear 
among  them ;  oi  forest  herbs  only  a  few  species  represented  by  detached 
individuals  occur  ;  plants  that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  open  situations 
of  the  same  region  are  entire!)'  absent.  In  spite  of  the  humidit)-  f>f  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  soil  ihe  Jlora  of  tlw  svljatiiras  is  couif^i>sni  of 
xeiopliilous  sffi  iis  ;  in  fact,  nearl)  all  the  xeroph)  tes  of  the  ncighbonrho^  •  ! 
are  collected  there.  There  are  always  numerous  plants  of  Vacciniuni 
vaiuigiaefoltum,  which  otherwise  inhabits  only  the  dry  alpine  region  above 
3,6co  meters,  together  with  Rhododendron  javanicum,  which  thrives  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  Ficus  diversifolta,  that 
otherwise  occurs  only  as  an  epiphyte,  and,  on  the  sea>shore  near  Singapore, 
as  a  halophyte.  In  solfataras  of  lower  regions  some  other  species,  dse- 
where  epiphytic,  may  be  added,  such  as  Medinilla  javanensis  and  Rhodo- 
dendron tubiflorum,  whilst  as  the  altitude  above  sea- level  increases,  the 

*  Zollinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  45.  '  Junghuhn,  op.  cit.,  p.  453 ;  also  Schimpcr,  I. 
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alpine  species  in  the  solfataras  steadily  increase  in  numbers  (Rhododendron 
rctusum,  Gaulthcria  lciicocarj)a,  Myrsine  avcnis).  Besides  these,  isolated 
ferns  with  leathery  leaves,  and  lycopods,  are  always  present  in  such  spots. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  Juii<^huhn  has  already  recorded,  that  the  stems  of  the 
solfaiara-bushes  arc  entirely  free  from  all  epiphytic  vegetation,  even  from 
mosses  and  lichens ;  as  the  above-mentioned  author  expresscii  it,  a  clean 
sweep  is  made  of  the  last*named  plants — a  phenomenon  that  is  also 
exhibited  on  the  sea-shore. 

As  has  been  previously  explained',  the  physiological  cause  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  completely  xerophilous  vegetation  on  a  wet  soil,  in 
a  climate  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  luxuriant  rain- 
forest, is  supplied  by  the  abundance  of  very  soluble  salts,  especially  alum 
and  other  sulphates,  in  the  solfataras. 

a.  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  SEA-SHORE, 
i.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TROPICAL  LITTORAL  FORMATIONS, 

Among  the  edaphic  formations  of  the  tropics,  only  those  of  the  sea-shore 
have  as  yet  been  accurately  investigated.  They  owe  their  marked 
characteristics  partly  to  physical  and  partly  to  chemical  causes,  and,  as 
these  are  very  variable,  the  formations  exhibit  a  physif^bmy  that 

frequently  varies  at  short  distances. 

Tropical  littoral  formations  may  be  divided  into  four  groups  : — 

1.  Open  format  ions  of  the  stony  and  roeky  shore* 

2.  Open  formations  of  the  sandy  shore. 

3.  Littoral  woodland  alfove  high-tide  mark. 

4.  Littoral  woodland  beloiu  high -tide  mark. 

The  formations  on  rocky  and  stony  ground  of  the  shore  must  be  left 
out  of  consideration,  as  observations  regarding  them  are  wanting. 
According  to  my  own  occasional  observations,  they  appear  to  aflford 
little  that  is  characteristic. 

ii.  OPES  FORiMATJONS  OF  THE  SANDY  SHORE. 

The  flat  sandy  shore  on  open  coasts,  exposed  to  the  wind,  is  only  poorly 
clad  with  vc_<;ctation.  This  is  also  true  of  the  outermost  series  of  dunes, 
whereas  diincs  further  from  the  sea,  and,  still  more,  the  vallcy-like 
depressions  between  them,  show  a  vegetation  that  increases  in  density 
landwards.  The  most  characteristic  plants  occur  where  the  environment  is 
unfavourable,  namely  on  the  loose  shifting  sand  of  places  exposed  to  the 
full  violence  of  the  sea*wind.  The  oecological  character  of  the  v^tation 
on  shifting  sand  by  the  sea  has  been  already  described'  in  a  general 
manner.    It  was  there  stated  that  the  first  settlers  are  chiefly  creeping 

*  See  p.  91.  *  See  179-84* 
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shores,  and  whose  rapidly  growing  shoots,  frequently  several  meters  long, 
generally  advance  nearest  to  the  sea  of  all  vegetation.  Fig.  209  shows  the 
typical  Pes-caprae  formation.  In  other  areas,  other  plants  of  a  similar 
habit  prevail,  so  that,  for  instance,  we  can  distinguish  a  Canavalia-forniation 
— named  from  a  papilionaceous  genus,  several  species  of  which  arc  dis- 
tributed on  the  eastern  Asiatic  shore — or  a  Spinifex-formation,  and  so 
forth.  Fig.  210  shows  how  the  Pes-caprae  formation  develops  in  more 
sheltered  places.  The  creeping  shoots  cover  the  ground  with  a  network 
that  is  only  here  and  there  interrupted  by  larger  gaps.    Some  other  plants 


Kir.,  21  J.  Shrub  fonii.-»»ion  on  the  sta-sliuii-,  duM-  lo  hij-h-lidc  in.uk,  nc.ir  Sinjjaporc.  In  the 
niaii)  r.inil.niiiis  sp.,  here  ami  llicrc  Scacxol.i  Kocnii;i»  .mtl  'rhc!>i>c»in  jio|»uh>ta.  From  a  phoiograph 
by  r.  Giooni. 


have  taken  root  on  the  soil  that  has  become  firm,  in  particular  some 
grasses,  and  two  shrubby  species,  Scacvola  Koenigii  and  a  Croton,  are 
recogiii/able. 

In  still  more  sheltered  spots,  however,  on  less  shifting,  coaj'sc  or  pebbly  sand, 
slnubs  htcomc  more  numerous,  aiui  little  trees,  in  the  Old  World  species  ot 
i'ami.mii'".  are  adtlcd  t  Fi^s.  211,  212  . 

Ill  Lj>tcrn  Asia  in  such  stations,  Pcmpliis  acidula  vcr}-  frequently  occurs,  a  bushy 
lythr.uc'-ns  sinub  with  stnall  succulent  leaves  bearing  silvery  grey  scales;  Clero- 
dendii.u  iiicrme,  a  somewhat  thorny  shnib,  whose  long  branches  covered  with 
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<iMlt-greeii  succulent  leaves  are  pendulous,  and  like  biatnblcs  and  oihcr  simple 
scramblers  form  tang^  thickets^  unless  they  find  a  suppoii ;  also  the  tn^ical 
cosmopolitan  Scaevobi  Koenigii  (Fig.  210),  belonging  to  the  Goodeniaceae,  a  Cimily 
otherwise  almost  confined  to  Australia,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  ol 

littoral  vegetation,  thanks  to  its  long  and  frequently  bent  sliootii  which  intoil.ioc 
to  form  a  tangled  mass,  to  its  large  succulent  leaves,  ami  to  it»  l.ugo  panicles  of 
wonderl'ully  white  flowers  from  which  white-ribbed  stone  Iruits  ticvclop. 

In  such  stations  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  probably  elsewhere  in  Eastern 
Asia,  shrubs  and  herbs  are  frequently  bound  together,  and  overgrown  by  a  dense 
tang^  of  the  green  and  red  thread-like  stems  of  Cassytha  filiformis. 

The  shrtibs  and  small  trees  which,  on  the  siilc  tovanls  thr  sc.i.  stand 
apart,  become  more  close!)'  set  as  their  liistancc  abo\e  hii;h-tidc  mark 
increases — immediately  above  tlie  l.ittcr,  indeeil,  in  quiet  cieeks  <i>  as 
to  form  closed  woodland  that  assumes  the  cliaracter  of  forest,  bush,  or 
scrub. 

iu.  LITTORAL  WOODLAND  ABOVE  HIGH-TIDE  MARK. 

Woodland  formations  on  the  sandy  and  gravelly  shore  ^"crc  first 
described  by  Junghuhn  In  connexion  with  Java»  and  by  Kurz  in  connexion 
^Hh  P^;u.    From  the  occurrence  of  many  of  their  characteristic  species 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  Old  World  the  wide  distribution  of  such  forma- 
Vions  may  be  surmised ;  but  liitlr  is  known  regarding  this,  lu^jjlcr 
nnentions  littoral  woodland  in  l*-ast  Africa,  where  however  it  does  not 
appear  to  cover  extensive  areas.     Xothini;  is  known  about  its  possible 
occurrence  in  West  Africa,  and  I  cannot  lemember  havino  seen  anylhin;^ 
like    it  in  tropical  America,  although  trees  like  Coccoloba  uvifeia  are 
not   lacking  on  the  shore  outside  the  mangrove.    The  bush  on  sandy 
coasts  in  Brazil  termed  '  rcstinga '  apj)ears  to  be  devoid  of  the  halophytic 
character. 

I  have  met  with  littoral  woodland,  in  particular  on  the  north  coast  of 
Java  (Fig.  213),  on  the  small  coral  islands  in  the  Java  Sea  and  on  the 
island  of  Singapore,  as  low  or  moderately  high  forest,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  scrub  or  by  scantily  clad  stretches  of  sand.  The  following 
description  I  wrote  on  the  spot,  in  a  forest  not  far  from  I'riok  in  Java ; 
but  it  applies  equally  well  to  the  other  littoral  forests  that  I  know: — 

'  When  once  we  have  broken  through  the  dense  tangle  of  branches,  that 
arc  as  it  were  tied  together  by  tiie  red  and  green  threads  of  Cassytha, 
and  have  entered  the  interior  of  the  forest  (Fig.  -14).  we  meet  with  a  scene 
radically  unlike  that  of  most  tropical  forests,  at  least  those  of  humid 
districts.  T  rom  the  sandy  or  stony  soil,  which  is  bare  or  covered  by  only 
a  few  scattered  dead  leaves,  there  rise  up  tree-trunks  which  are  either 
naked,  or  decked  with  some  few  thtck-Ieaved  cpiph)aes,  species  of  Hoya  and 
Dischidia  for  example,  and  small  crustaceous  lichens,  and  these  are  often 
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bound  together  by  a  confused  mass  of  delicate  climbing  plants.  Should 
the  trees  be  less  dense,  the  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  stubby 
underwood  in  which  young  trees  strui^^gle  for  space  with  true  shrubs  and 
small  Pandani,  or  Crinum  asiaticum  forms  thickets  five  or  six  feet  high 
between  the  tree-trunks. 

'  The  leaves  of  these  plants  arc  frequently  quite  large,  but  nevertheless 
they  exhibit  in  their  structure  the  effects  of  unfavourable  conditions  in 
reference  to  transpiration,  esjiecially  in  the  outer  fringe  of  the  formation, 
where  the  soil  is  richest  in  salts.  The  foliage  of  the  larger  trees  is  cither 
very  dense,  or,  as  with  so  many  denizens  of  dr>-  districts,  is  disposed 
umbrella-like  or  in  tiers  ;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery  (Calophyllum 


Fig.  213.  I.iUoral  formrttions.    In  the  backj^tound,  lit'(.>ral  !i.>re>t  ut  ll.iri ii)gu>nia-toriiia:ion.  In 
the  lagoon,  young  Rhi/ophora.    Java.    From  a  phoio^raph  by  Warbnrjj. 


Inophyllum,  Terminalia  Catappa,  Barringtonia  speciosa*.  or  succulent  and 
juicy  (Scaevola  Koenigii,  Pemphis  acidula,  Morinda  citrifolia,  Clcrodendron 
inermc.  Tournefortia  argentca.  Ximcnia  americana\  frequently  in  their 
younger  parts  densely  hairy  1  Pemphis  acidula,  Soplu>ra  tonientosa.  Tourne- 
fortia, Thespcsia  populnea,  Hcritiera  litloralis*,  rarely  provided  with  a  coat- 
ing of  varnish  (Dodonaea  viscosa).  Casuarina  equisetifolia  reminds  one.  on 
a  larL^cr  scale,  of  the  species  of  Tamari.x  in  the  Mediterranean  region  ;  the 
finely  pinnate  species  of  Albi/.zia  and  Acacia,  the  bulbous  plants,  the 
narrow  and  hard-lcaved  grass,  recall  dry  savannah  and  steppe. 

'  As  the  distance  from  the  sea  increases,  the  protective  measures  against 
transpiration  become  less  pronounced  ;  the  thick,  juicy  leaves  of  Clcro- 
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dendron  inerme,  Ximenia  aniericana,  Wollastonia,  and  other  plants  become 
like  ordinary  leaves ;  many  marked  lialopliytic  species,  such  as  Barring- 
tonia  speciosa,  Scaevola,  Wollastonia,  Tourncfortia,  gradually  become 
scarcer,  whereas  inland  forms  become  somewhat  more  numerous.' 


I-  iG.  314.  Interior  or  a  liUoral  furcst.    I'.nmlatuis  as  uiulcrwood.    Island  of  Singnporr. 

From  a  i)hototjrai>h  by  V.  Giooiit. 

I  have  observed  in  the  httoral  woodland  of  Java  and  of  the  neighbouring  small 
coral  islands  the  following  species  of  trees :  Cycas  circinalis,  Pandanus  (several 
species),  Casuarina  equisctifolia,  Calophylluni  Inophyllum  iGuttiferac),  Cerbera 
Odollam  ( Apocynaceae),  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  and  Thespesia  populnea  (Malvaceae), 
Terminalia  Catappa  (Combretaceae),  Hcrnandia  pcltata  (Hernandiaceae),  Ilcritiera 
littoralis  (Stcrculiaccac),  various  Lcguminosac  ilnocarpus  cdulis,  species  of  Albizzia, 
Cynomelra,  Erythrina,  Ponganiia  glabra,  Sophora  tomcntosa,  and  othcrst.  The 
number  of  species  of  shrubs  is  lar  greater ;  for  example,  Pandanus  (several  species), 
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Srnrvolrt  K(»enipii.  Cordin  suhcnrdata.  ClcmdcndriiM  incrmt:,  \"iit;X  tnloha.  I'remna 
iiUupriUtha.  1  cnr.uii!'  aciciula.  Ximt-iua  amcricaiia,  r»i»donaca  visrosa  AUophylus 
Bundanub.  CiinuK  andra  oli(>vata.  Culubrina  asiatica.  Suriana  marttima.  Morinda 
citrifulia.  Guettarda  sprciiHta,  Exruccaria  A{;alli»cha. 

The  very  nttmen>itt>  cUmbing  plants  arr.  with  the  exception  of  Entada  scandens. 
all  thin-stcmmt'd.  and  chiefly  Leguminosac  (such  as>  Guilandina  Bonducella,  Derris 
iilipinoKii,  speriv-  of  CaiiH\alia i.  also  Casi^Ntha  filif.'rmis  and  sperie««  of  Ipomoea. 
'J  lit  small  sandy  lulcrspacrs  aiT  l  iiiofly  ocruiurd  \'\  crrar^scs  ;  other  c  >mponeni& 
art  xiiruiut  specie*  of  I'apiiinnatcae  (\"i|;ua,  ciotaiaria  sp.i,  somt  intunspicuous 
Compfisitae  •Ciinyza  indica.  Wtillastonia  glabra  and  \V.  biflorai.  herbacenus  Euphor- 
biarcae  i  Euphorbia  Attno.  I^hyllanthuf  sp..  Acahiiha  indicai.  Pttitulaca  oleraoea 
and  P.  quadriiida.  and  talL  largc-flitwrrfd  bulbous,  plants  iTacca  pinnaxifida.  Crinum 
asiatifum.  I'ancratiuin  xt  \lanu-uni  i. 

Kurr  mentions  as  componnns  of  litiorul  \vi»odlnnd  in  Bumui  Poiiramia  plabnu 
Eryniirina  iiuiica.  Bombax  nutiaiiarifum,  llih!>ri!s  liharcus.  c  \"'ti mu-tra  biinga, 
Guetiaiuii  tip<jcii>sa.  Cycas  Kumphii,  Ttitrspc^iia  poj>uinca.  Scafvout  Kotmiirii.  Colu- 
brina  asiatica.  lHMTis>  sinuata.  B^t■^*nla  rhaninoidcs.  Caesalpinia  Bonduc.  Ipomoea 
J'e»-capr«e.  Iscbavmum  muticum.  Epiphnt^  arc-  I'tih'podium  qucrcifolium.  species 
of  Hi\vu.  I>i<>chidia,  and  Mtme  iirohidst.  In  7cnasi*crim.  Casuanna  equtM?tii'<tlta  may 
Ih:  aacifd 

Vurious  l:  t  '.  s  and  shrubs  of  liit  ;itio-a^  W  ttodlaiid  art'  anuiiif;  tlic  comnioiicst  and 
nios:  frnjueniiy  cuiiivait^  plants,  suv-b  af«  Cyc■a^  cuv^nali^  and  C.  Ruiriptiii.  varu-us 
lar^c  sptrcies  of  Pand&nas.  Cji!<ttarina  equittrtitolui.  CaUtjihylium  Inophylium.  Tcr- 
mmalia  Cn:ap;>a.  Mv>rmda  ritnK>ha.  Littoral  forr^  is  also,  without  any  doubu  the 
borne  of  the  coc\>nut  palm. 

The  littoral  forest  at  oiiicr  jK'inij;  of  ihc  Lasl  .^sialic  and  Australian 
Coa5i?  ha?  probab'y  a  phv-^io^nomx-  s:n~ii".ar  as  r^pi'vis  b:>:h  i:s  >\-sicmatic 
consposiii^'r.  and  iis  c»cCv'jo^v.  Tiji-Ii.  arc.  hc>wt\fi.  L.\.>::s.ider<ibic  cic\iaiic»iis 
from  h.  Thus,  m  Burma,  according  to  Kisrr.  it  bclv>nj:>  i&  the  periodically 
quite  kaBei$5  woodland,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Kendal  pure  woods  of  Casua- 
rina  equi^iK>lia  hcTc  and  there  rq^lacc  the  mixed  forest. 

In  littoral  woodland  the  proximity  tv»  the  sea  is  exprcssscd.  not  merely 
by  marked  xeropbiivus  structure — which  characterizes  it  despite  the 
hurr.idin-  of  the  climate  and  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  s:«ii — but  also 
by  the  fruits  or  *»cei&.  which  are.  as  a  ru  e.  pr.>vidcd  with  device*  to  enable 
then:  t?  n.»at.  M.«si  of  the  chaructcrisuc  s  and  seed.s  of  thj  si a- drift, 
that  hcve  been  already  ocsrrinfd  \  Cv>nic  tVoir.  trtt-s  and  shrubs  of  the 
!:r.:*rcd  v  .>;.d.v  Th-f  f.»r  iasi-nce.  B-rrl:";i::.>a;a  s-x-cj."^.^  .Fii;.  i«  not 
or.'v  cV.::-L.:t-.r--  d  by  its  lis^t  ]-.c.v€s  a  d  sp':—- d"d  n.  wcrs,  b. :.  ocrc~ 
o.:  r..d\  i;;>^„..       TTJch  n);»rt  s:-  l\  :>  :  .  „  :>  Iz.:z.ct  man  the 

f^s:.  which  a-c  as  l.c'"-'  as  cxk  s^z  ha\-e  a  I'ur.ca:  cor..s;s:.r;;  of  a  thick 
layer  of  fcvaiia^-tlsf^uc.  A  sl-z.  lar  fzctd-^j^-tiss-t  is  c:»ace*jci  un^ier  a  ^rccn 
hus-k  :r.  the  egg-^hlpei  tr^!t  of  Ctrbcra  Od:l*.an:.  in  the  snia!jcT 
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almond-like  fruit  of  Termlnalia  Catappa,  under  the  thick  juicy  mcsocarp  of 
Scaevola  Kocnigii,  in  the  testa  of  Cycas  circinalis  and  of  Calophyllum 
Inophyllum.      Heritiera  littoralis  possesses  boat-shaped,  carinate,  hard- 
shelled  nuts,  which,  thanks  to  a  largjc  internal  cavity,  are  among  the  best 
ftoaters  ;  and  the  individual  fruits  of  the  huge  infructescencc  of  Pandanus, 
in  spite  of  their  beautiful  red  colour,  apparently  acquired  to  attract  animals, 
3ltc  hard  and  almost  free  from  sap,  and  are  chiefly  disseminated  by  marine 
currents,  as  is  shown  by  their  frequency  in  drift  cast  on  the  shore. 

The  capacity  for  floating  possessed  by  the  seeds  of  most  jjlants  of 
littoral  woodland,  and  shared  by  the  partly  identical  species  of  the  open 
brmations,  has  occasioned  the  extremely  wide  distribution  of  the  plants 
of  these  groups  of  formations.    Species  from  the  mangroves,  which  will  be 

I described  hereafter,  are  also  provided  with  floating  fruits  or  floating  seeds. 
But  such  floating  fruits  and  seeds  appear  in  no  formation  in  such  perfection 
and  variety  as  in  littoral  woodland  above  high-tide  level. 

iv.  WOODLAN/)  rOh'MATJ(K\S  J^ELOW  lilGIl-TlDl-:  MARK. 

•  Within  the  tropics,  as  in  higher  latitudes,  the  belt  of  shore  within  reach 
I  the  tide — '  the  beach  * — is  quite  devoid  of  vegetation  on  sandy  or  clayey 
coasts  exposed  to  the  wind  and  breakers,  and  bears  only  Algae  on  rocky 
I  coasts  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  creeks  and  lagoons,  where  the  movements  of 
^  the  sea  and  air  arc  weaker,  it  is  covered  by  woodland  that  is  sometimes 
more  shrub-like  or  bush-like,  sometimes  forcst-likc.  and  is  termed  mangrove 
I  or  tidal  ivoodland.  It  differs  from  all  inland-formations  as  regards  both 
I   Its  flora  and  its  occology. 

Like  the  littoral  woodland  above  high  tide,  mangrove  consists  mainly  of 
species  that  are  very  widely  distributed.  Nevertheless,  two  extensive  areas 
may  be  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another — an  castcru,  which  extends 
from  East  Africa  over  Asia  into  Australia  and  Polynesia,  and  a  ivcstent, 
which  embraces  the  West  African  and  American  coasts. 

The  Eastern  Mangrove. 

The  eastern  mangrove,  which  shows  its  greatest  wealth  of  forms  in 
Further  India  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  may  have  originated 
there,  consists,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  species  that  doubtfully 
belong  to  mangrove,  of  the  following  forms: — 

Rhxzophoraccae :  Rhizophora  mucronata,  Lamk.,  R.  conjugata,  Linn., 
Ccriops  Candolleana,  Arn.,  C.  Roxburghiana,  Arn.,  Kandelia  Rheedii,  W. 
et  A.,  Bruguiera  gymnorrhiza,  Lamk.,  B.  eriopctala,  W.  et  A.,  B.  caryo- 
phylloidcs,  Bl.,  B.  parviflora,  VV.  et  A.  Comhrctaccac  \  W  itzera 
racemosa,  Willd.,  L.  coccinea,  W.  et  A.    Lythraccac :  Sonne-  la, 
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Huch-l  lam.,  S.  acida.  Linn.,  S.  alba.  Smith.  J/t/idicnr  :  Carapa  moluccensis, 
Lamk..  C.  obovata,  HI.  Myrsiiiaa'cu:  Acgiccras  majus,  Gaertn.  Rubitucac: 
Scyphiphora  hydropli>  llacca,  Gaertn.  Verbenaeeati  Avfcennia  officinalis, 
Linn.,  and  var.  alba,  Bl.  (sp.).  Aeantluueai\  Acanthus  ilicifolius,  Linn. 
Palmae :  Nipa  fruticans,  Thunb. 

Many  species  of  woody  littoral  plants  occur  at  times  on  diy  spots  in 
the  mangrove,  but  very  rarely  on  the  mud  (Heritiera  littoralis  in  Ceylon, 
according  to  Karsten). 

At  high  tide  one  looks  from  the  sea  on  to  bright  green  crowns  of  foliage 
that  rise  out  of  tlic  sea  along  the  shore-line  (Fig.  21 ')),  sometimes  crowded 
closely  together,  at  oilier  times  like  isolated  outposts.    At  low  tide,  as  far  as 
the  mangrove  extends,  the  ground  is  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
reveals  itself  as  a  bluish-black  mud,  from  which  the  trees  raise  themselves 
on  short  stems  that  arc,  however,  supported  by  tall  stilt-like  roots  (Fig.  216). 
In  the  eastern  mangrove,  the  species  of  tree  whkh  forms  the  advanced  line 
along  the  sea  and  which,  by  its  slow'  forward  march,  causes  a  gradual 
elevation  of  the  coast,  is  Khizophora  mucronata  (Figs.  315-217,  and 
237).   No  mangrove-tree  is  better  equipped  for  resistii^r  the  movements  of 
the  tide  on  the  soft  mud,  for  propagating  itself  under  these  difficult  con- 
ditions, and  for  recovering  from  the  frequently  quite  undiluted  salt'  sca- 
watcr  the  water  lost  in  transpiration.    The  scaffolding  of  bow-shaped 
stilt-roots  supporting  the  stem  represents  a  complete  system  of  anchors, 
which  is  strengthened  b\'  new  roots  growing  down  from  the  branches  to 
balance  the  growth  of  the  crown.     The  leaves  possess  a  marked  .xerophilous 
structure  i  l*'ig.  17),  with  a  thick  cuticle,  large  mucilage-cells,  protected 
stomata,  and  especially  a  large-celled  thin-walled  aqueous  tissue,  the 
dimensions  of  which  increase  with  the  age  of  the  leaf  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding rise  in  the  amount  of  salt  contained.   Old  leaves  serve  essentially 
as  water-reservoirs  for  the  younger  leaves. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  most  remarkable  in  Rhizophora  mucronata, 
which  in  this  respect  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  other  Rhizophoraccae 
living  in  the  mangroves  (  Fig.  218).  The  fruit,  leathery  and  indehiscent  and 
about  the  size  of  a  ha/el-nut,  soon  after  the  completion  of  its  growth  is 
pierced  at  its  summit  by  the  green  h\'pocotyI.  as  the  cinbr\-o  docs  not 
undergo  any  periotl  of  rest,  but  continues  to  develop  without  interruption. 
The  hypocotyl  in  Rhizophora  mucronata  is  club-shaped  and  attains 
a  length  of  sixty  centimeters,  sometimes  even  more,  before  it  falls  ciown. 
leaving  behind  it  the  fused  cotyledons  which  served  as  absorbing- organs. 
As  its  lower  end  is  thicker,  the  seedling  falls  vertically,  with  its  root-tip 
downwards  into  the  mud,  and  within  a  few  hours  develops  roots  that  fix  * 

*  The  statement  litqucmly  repealed  in  lilcraiure,  th.it  Rhizuphora  does  not  occur  in 
pure  sea-water,  is  incorrect  I  have  seen  R.  mucronata  thriving  on  the  rocky  groand  of 
the  coral  islands  of  the  Java  Sea,  where  there  is  no  fresh  water. 
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it  firmly  ;  yet.  as  the  occurrence  of  seedlings  in  the  drift  shows,  it  is 
often  carried  away  by  the  falling  tide  in  less  sheltered  spots.  Uprooted 


I'lG.  iiS,  Kaiiticlia  l<.iii.ciiii.  i.  \'iiiiiig  sctdlm!^  still  .nlhciini;  to  the  fruit.  2.  Seedling  dc- 
tacht'l  \Mlh  iIk-  |iluniulc  iiiiw.inls.  3.  St-eiiling  niter  takiny  loot ;  only  the  base  of  a  sbOOt  beuidK 
several  leaver*.    Tbrcc-quarurc  natural  iiie.   i)rawa  from  nature  by  K.  Anbcisser. 

seediings  can  however  develop  further  in  suitable  situations,  because  their 
lower  part  is  positively  geotropic  and  their  upper  part  negatively  so.  In 
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Fig.  213  numerous  young  plants  of  Rhizophora  mucronata,  in  various 
stages  of  development,  are  visible  in  a  shallow  pool,  evidently  of  quite 
recent  origin,  on  the  shore.  In  other  Rhizophoraceac  belonging^  to  the 
mangrove  the  seedlings  are  smaller  than  in  R.  mucronata  and  not  always 
markedly  club-shaped  (Figs.  218  and  ^19). 

Vivipary  is  also  exhibited  by  Aegiceras  majus  and  Avicennia  offic/nalis. 

The  seedlings  of  Aegi- 
-T     ceras  are  curved  like  horns, 
and  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the   Rhizophoraceae : 
thev  remain  enclosed  in 
the  thin  pericarp  of  the 
fruit.    Those  of  .Avicennia 
which  fall,  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  the  leathery 
pericarp  that  dehisces  sub- 
sequently, and  at  other 
times  without  it,  arc  pro- 
vided with  a  bent  and 
densely  hairy  h3.''pocotyl 
and  with  two  large  cotyle- 
dons.   The  hairs  are  stiflf 
and  curved  upwards,  and 
fix  the  seedling  to  the  inud. 
In  the  remaining  man- 
grove-plants vivipary  does 
not  occur ;  but  the  seed- 
lings of  some  species,  in 
particular  those  of  Acan- 
thus   ilicifolius    and,  in 
America,  of  Laguncularia 
racemosa,     are  always 
further  developed  than  is 
usual  in  inland  plants. 
On  proceeding  more  into  the  interior  of  the  mangrove  we  find  that  other 
woody  species  join  Rhizophora  mucronata  and  become  dominant  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  sea.     Bruguiera  gymnorrhiza  surpasses  all 
other  mangrove-trees  in  size  (Fig-  22c).     Other  species  of  liruguiera. 
Rhizophora  conjugata,  Ceriops  Candolleana  and  Kandelia  Rhecdii,  arc 
smaller  trees  or  shrubs.    Sonncratia  acida  (Fig.  221),  which  often  forms 
pure  mangrove,  is  likewise  a  small  tree  ;  the  allied  and  similar  Sonncratia 
alba  prefers  stony  ground, and  frequently  grows  by  itself  in  open  situations, 
outside  the  true  mangrove.     Avicennia  officinalis  also  freciucntly  forms 


Fig.  220.  Hrugiiicra  gvnwjorrliiza.  J.-ivauisc  mangrove.  1m om 
a  photoi;raph  by  G.  Karslcn. 
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aji.  Soiincratia  acida.    Javnncse  mangrove. 
From  a  photograph  by  G.  Kartten. 


extensive  bushy  mangrove  {Fig.  222),  in  which  the  grey  foliage,  often 
bedecked  with  bright  yellow  inflorescences,  extends  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Aegiceras  majus  is  a  moderately 
tall  shrub,  and  Acanthus  ilici- 
folius  a  thistle-like  herb. 

The  stilt-roots,  which  give 
Rhizophora  mucronata  such  a 
peculiar  appearance,  occur  rela- 
tively strongly  developed  else- 
where only  in  the  herbaceous 
Acanthus.  In  Rhizophora  con- 
jugata, which  does  notdescend  so 
far  towards  the  sea  as  does  R. 
mucronata,  they  are  more  weakly 
developed  than  in  R.  mucronata. 
In  thcother  mangrove-trees  they 
are  cither  absent  or  only  slightly 
developed  (Fig.  225);  in  parti- 
cular, the  anchoring-roots  de- 
scending from  the  branches  are 
wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  roots 
of  most  mangrove-trees  are 
characterized  by  the  possession 
of  highly  peculiar  pneumato- 
phores  (Figs.  223,  224,  225). 
These  are  displayed  in  their 
simplest  form  byCarapa  obovata 
(Fig.  223,  3),  where  the  serpen- 
tine creeping  roots  project  above 
the  mud  with  their  upper  edge, 
like  the  blade  of  a  thick  knife, 
but  studded  with  lenticels.  In 
Carapa  molucccnsis  the  secon- 
dary growth  in  thickness  in  the 
upper  part  is  irregular,  so  that 
the  root  terminates  in  fing-er-like 
outgrowths.  In  the  species  of 
Bruguiera  (Figs.  223,  i  and  2  ; 
225),  the  horizontal  roots  here 
and  there  bend  out  of  the  mud 
into  knee-like  structures,  which 

in  Bruguiera  gymnorrhiza  bear  large  lenticels,  but  in  Bruguiera  caryoph)'l- 

D  d 


Fig.  2ii.  Aviccnnia  officinalis  nl  low  tide.  Javanese 
mangrove.    From  a  photograph  by  G.  Karstcn. 
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Ku"..  223-  I'lieumatophores  of  roaiigiovc-trcfs.  Java.  i.  UruRuiera  caryo|jhyllaeoidcs.  2.  Hn"' 
guicra  {,'ymnorrhiza.  3.  (.  arapa  obovata  :  yoimtj  branch  of  root.  4.  Aviccnnia  officinalis :  negatively 
geotropic  root.    All  rciluc<.tl. 
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lacoides  gradually  shed  their  cortex. 
Avicennia  officinalis  (Figs,  223,  4  ; 
224),  togetherwith  the  two  American 

species,  Sonncratia  acida  and  S. 
alba,  Ceriops  Candolleana,  and  the 
American  combrctaceous  Laguncu- 
laria  racemosa,  all  have  negatively 
geotropic  lateral  roots  protruding 
from  the  ground  like  asparagus; 
these  are  as  long  as  one's  finger, 
or,  in  Sonneratia,  one's  arm.  The 
species  of  Rhizophora  do  not 
possess  special  pneumatophores.yet 
the  upper  parts  of  their  stilt-roots 
that  are  above  the  mud  perform 
the  same  function. 

That  pneumatophores  supply 
subterranean  parts  of  the  trees  upon 
which  they  occur  with  oxygen  was 
proved  by  G.  Karstcn  and  GreshoflT, 
as  has  been  already  explained'.  All 
these  structures  are  accordingly 

provided  with  devices  for  absorbing 

oxygen  (lenticels,  sto- 

mata,  thin  cork)  and 

for  transporting  it  (in- 
tercellular passages  in 

the  jirimary  cortex  or 

bast). 

By  means  of  a  sketch 

written  on  the  spot,  I 

have  attempted  in  the 

following  paragraphs 

to  give  a  description 

of   the  physiognomy 

of  the    mangrove  in 

Java : — 

'  The  lagoon-like  bay 
in  South  Java  known 
as  the  "Kindersec"  is 
separated  on  the  south 
from  the  Indian  Ocean 


Kic.  214.  Avicennia  officinnlis.  Pneumatopboics. 
SlangTovc,  J.iva.    1 1. ilf  natural  size. 


Fig.  JJj,.  Hrufjuiera  gymnorrhiza  with  kncc-rootJ.    Mangrove,  low 
title,  South  Liu-kiu.    From  a  photograph  by  O.  Warburg. 

*  See  p,  73. 
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by  the  hilly  island  of  Nocsa-Kambangan.  but  otherwise  enclosed  by  the  shores  of 
the  main  island,  here  quite  flat.  Several  rivers  pour  their  sluggish  waters  into 
it,  and,  as  they  lie  low,  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tides  even  at  a  great  dis-> 
tance  from  their  mouths.  Most  of  them  subdivide  into  several  arms.  The  deltas 
they  enclose  are  under  water  at  high  tide,  but  a  little  above  water-level  at  low  tide. 
A  better  substratum  for  the  development  of  mangrove  could  hardly  exist,  and 
it  is  accordingly  developed  with  rare  luxuriance. 

'When  travelling  in  a  canoe  along  the  banks  of  the  creek,  or  along  one  of  tlie 
numerous  arms  ol  the  rivers,  one  does  not  always  observe  the  same  landscape. 
On  exposed  shelving  coasts,  Rhixopbora  mucronata:  is  almost  alone  capable  of 
resisting  the  violence  of  the  waves  or  of  propagating  itself  In  the  troubled  water; 
but  here  on  these  flat  shores,  where  breakers  are  unknown,  the  conditions  of 
existence  are  far  more  nearlj'  equally  favourable  to  the  various  species  of  plants, 
so  that  sometiines  one.  at  other  times  anotlier,  species  gains  the  victory  in  the 
struggle  for  space.  Sometimes  the  shore  is  occupied  by  a  dense  belt  of  Rhizo- 
phorae;  sometimes  one  passes  by  a  little  forest  of  silver-grey,  willow-like  Aviccnnia 
officinalis,  van  alba;  at  still  other  points  the  dull  green  foliage  of  Sonneratia  acida 
predominates,  or  the  ou^iosts  are  hekl  by  a  narrow  hedge  of  Nipa  fruticans.  Here 
and  there  occurs  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  Carapa  obovata,  whose  brownish* 
yellow  fruits,  as  large  as  one's  head,  peep  from  the  small  crown  of  the  tree,  or 
one  sees  a  bush  of  Aegiceras  majus  covered  witii  snow-white  llowers  and  curved 
horn-shaped  fruits.  The  two  species  of  Bruguicra  (B.  gymnorrhiza  and  B.  parvi- 
folia)  that  grow  here  are  less  ficquent  on  the  maigin  <^  the  mangrove  in  contrast 
with  their  abundance  in  its  interior,  where  the  crowns  of  B.  gymnorrhiza  tower 
above  the  other  trees,  whilst  the  much  smaller  B.  parviflora  with  Inconspicuous 
blossom  is  less  noticeable. 

'At  low  tide  one  can  sec  the  confused  crowd  of  the  stilt-roots  of  Rhizophora, 
or  the  crop  of  asparngn>-like  rootlets  of  Aviccnnia  and  Sonneratia,  with  their 
population  of  fishes  and  crabs.  I  have  nowhere  else  seen  the  knee-roots  of  Bruguicra 
gymnorrhiza  in  such  numbers  and  dimensions.  At  other  points  the  sharply  keeled 
roots  of  Carapa  obovata  creep  with  manifold  bends  over  the  surface  of  the  mud. 

'i\t  high  tide  the  whole  complex  of  roots  is  invisible;  even  the  lowest  leaves  of 
Rhizophora  and  of  Sonneratia  remain  for  some  time  submerged.  From  my 
canoe  I  could  see  young  plants  of  Rhizophora  mucronata  in  the  deep  water. 

*  epiphytes  are  very  scarce  in  the  mangrove,  and  at  its  outer  edge  are  entirely 
wanting  on  Rhizophora  mucronata.  Apparently  the  salty  surface  does  not  suit 
them,  as  it  renders  the  substratum,  that  is  already  poor  in  water,  still  drier 
physiologically.  Only  in  long  creeks  and  in  the  interior  of  extensive  mangroves, 
where  the  wind  does  not  blow  salt  spray  on  to  the  branches,  do  epiphytic  species, 
like  riatyccrium  grande  and  1'.  aU  ioorne,  also  on  the  '  Kindersee"  Ilydnophytum 
montaiunn.  hcc'.iiie  more  numerous.  Small  lichens  however  always  occur,  but  no 
mosses ;  mosses  arc  \  cry  halophobous  plants.' 

An  account  of  the  Algae  that  cover  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  given  in  the 
chapter  on  aquatic  plants  (p.  791). 

In  tropical  ^ast  Asia  and  Australia,  lagoons  more  distant  from  the  sea, 
where  however  the  soil  is  still  subject  to  tidal  influence,  but  is  less  saline. 
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are  largely  fringed  with  a  short-stemmed  palm,  Nipa  fruticans  (Figs.  226 
and  227),  which  occasionally,  for  instance  in  Sumatra,  alone  covers  exten- 
sive tracts.  This  variety  of  mangrove  is  best  distinguished  from  the  true 
mangrove  formation  as  Nipa-formation.  Rhizophoraceae  hardly  ever  occur 
in  the  Nipa-formation,  but  a  few  other  mangrove  trees,  such  as  Avicennia 
officinalis,  Sonneratia  acida,  sometimes  appear,  and  very  frequently  the  fern 
Chrysodium  aureum. 

Kehind  the  mangrove  and  Nipa-formation,  the  land,  becoming  gradually 
drier  and  being  free  from  regular  inundation  by  the  tide,  shows  an  incrcas- 


.  Fig.  til.  ^'om  the  Javanese  mangrove.    In  front:  Rhizophora  mucronata,  bearing  secdlin},'5.  In 
the  background  :  Nipa  fruticans  Nipa-formation).    From  a  photograph  by  (j.  Karsten. 

ing  number  of  species  belonging  to  drier  saline  soil,  Hibiscus  tiliaceus 
mixed  with  Chrysodium  aureum  being  specially  abundant  (Fig.  228). 

The  Western  Mangrove. 

The  western  mangrove  greatly  resembles  the  eastern  in  its  ©ecological 
character,  but  is  much  poorer  in  species  and  much  less  richly  dilTerentiated. 
It  contains  four  species  only  : — 

Rhizophoraceae  :  Rhizophora  Mangle,  Linn.  Combrctaceae  \  Laguncu- 
laria  racemosa,  Gartn.  Vcrbenaceaei  Avicennia  tomentosa,  Jacq.,  and 
A.  nitida,  Jacq. 

The  West  African  mangrove  appears  to  be  without  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
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Rhizophora  Mangle  (Figs.  229,  230),  like  R.  mucronata  in  the  eastern  man- 
grove, occupies  the  outer  edge  of  the  formation,  whilst  Laguncularia 
racemosa  appears  particularly  at  the  inner  boundary  and  there  frequently 
forms  pure  mangrove.  The  Avicenniae  assume  an  intermediate  position. 
Just  as  in  the  eastern  mangrove,  so  in  the  western,  on  drier  islets  a  few 
additional  species  of  plants  occur  which  become  dominant  in  formations 
transitional  to  inland  formations,  and  include  tropical  cosmopolitan  species, 
such  as  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  and  Chrysodium  aureum,  but  also  some  purely 


Fig.  2iS.  Mangrove  in  Samoa.  Inner  margin  on  a  less  saline  and  less  wet  soil.  On  both  banks  : 
Chryso<liam  aureum.  Tu  the  right:  Hibiscus  lili.-iceus  ,?>  In  the  b.ickground  :  Cocos  nucifern. 
From  a  photograph. 

western  species,  such  as  the  combretaceous  Conocarpus  erectus.  Epiphytes 
are  scarce  in  the  western  as  in  the  eastern  mangrove,  and  are  usually  con- 
fined to  a  few  Bromeliaceae  and  lichens. 

V.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LITTORAL  FORMATIONS  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Open  littoral  formations  occur  throughout  the  tropics,  and  in  districts 
with  a  small  rainfall  they  are  almost  the  only  ones.  The  close  woodland 
above  high-tide  mark  and  the  mangrove  growing  within  reach  of  the  tide 
are  luxuriantly  developed  only  in  districts  with  abundant  rain ;  and  as  the 
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atmospheric  precipitations  decrease  they  become  lower  in  stature,  less  close, 
and  poorer  in  species.  Resides  this,  littoral  woodland  is  exclusively  tropical, 
or  is  represented  in  temperate  zones  only  by  a  few  tropical  emigrants  of 
stunted  form,  whereas  the  open  formations  agree  occologically  with  those 
of  higher  latitudes. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  liistrihution  of  vtatigrove  alone  has  been 
studied  in  detail.    Within  the  tropics  its  distribution  nearly  agrees  with 

that  of  rain-forest. 
The  mangrove  is 
absent  or  poorly 
developed  on 
coasts  the  inland 
vegetation  of 
which  possesses  a 
xerophilous  char- 
acter.except  where, 
as  at  the  mouth  of 
the  I  ndus  and  other 
large  rivers,  there 
is  a  considerable 
addition  of  fresh 
water  to  the  sea- 
water.  This  cor- 
relation, in  spite  of 
the  continuously 
very  wet  condition 
of  the  substratum, 
is  quite  compre- 
hensible when  the 
distinction  is  re- 
called between 
physical  and 
physiological  dry- 
ness. Sea-water  is 
physiologically 
dry^  .so  that  plants 

that  meet  their  demands  for  water  from  it  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
excessive  transpiration,  and  consequently  climatic  factors  counteracting 
transpiration  must  necessarily  favour  the  development  and  spread  of 
mangroves.  The  air  in  districts  near  the  sea,  even  with  scanty  rainfall, 
is  probably  as  humid  as  in  those  with  abundant  rain ;  on  the  other 
hand,  cloudiness,  which  reduces  the  heating  of  the  foliage  due  to  insola- 

'  See  p.  4. 


tlG.  }29.  Manfirove  in  I'lmid.i,    Vie\%' from  exterior.  Khi/ophora 
Mangle,    h'roni  'Garden  ami  I'orest.' 
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tion,  and  consequently  the  transpiration,  is  much  more  considerable 
and  more  regular  in  humid  sea-districts  than  in  those  with  slight  rain- 
fall. Dense  and  frequently  repeated  cloiidi/u'ss  apparently  represents  the 
most  essential  climatic  condition  for  the  occurrence  of  mangrove  in  the 
tropics. 

Beyond  the  tropics  the  limits  of  the  formation  as  a  whole,  and  those 
of  its  individual  members,  are  chiefly  determined  by  temperature : — 

The  North-East  limit  of  the  Eastern  Mangrove  as  a  closed  formation, 
according  to  Warburg's  observations,  apparently  lies  in  South  Liu-kiu 


Fig.  230.  Mangrove  in  Florid.i.    Interior  view.    Rhizophora  Mangle.    From  '  Garden  and  Forest.' 


(Iriomotte,  25°  N.)  ;  Warburg  has  not  seen  tall  mangrove  further  North. 
Even  there  it  is  already  impoverished  and  consists  of  only  four  species  (13ru- 
guiera  gymnorrhi/.a,  Rhizophora  miicronata,  Sonneratia  acida,  ?  Avicennia 
officinalis);  in  the  form  of  isolated  individuals.  Rhizophora  mucronata  still 
appears  in  South  Japan  (Kagoshima,  32  N.)  as  the  most  northerly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Eastern  Mangrove  flora.  In  a  South- East  direction  the 
mangrove  continues  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  undiminished  luxuriance, 
but  becomes  lower  in  stature  and  poorer  in  species  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  (Avicennia  officinalis,  Aegiceras).  Bushes  of  Avicennia  occur  even 
in  New  Zealand  and  as  far  as  Chatham  Island  (44°  S.),  The  North- West 
limit  of  the  mixed  mangrove  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ;  beyond  this 
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Avicennia  officinalis  alone  reveals  itself  at  a  few  isolated  stations  north 
as  far  as  Sinai.  In  the  South-West  direction  it  continues  as  a  mixed 
formation  to  30"  S.  in  Natal. 

The  IVistern  Mangrove  extends  in  a  North -East  direction  as  far  as 
Bermuda  (32*  N.),  but  on  the  American  continent  only  to  South  Florida 
(37*-28*'  N.).  I  have  observed  it  to  the  South-East  even  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Catharina  (27*  S.),  growing  as  luxuriant  mixed  bush.  The  North- 
West  limit,  according  to  Drude^s  Atlas,  occurs  in  South  California.  The 
South-West  limit  is  at  4*  S^  for  the  dryness  of  the  climate  precludes  its 
further  extension  southwards. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TEM- 
PERATE CLIMATE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
VEGETATION  AND  FLORA 

.  I.  General  CharacteristicB  of  ttie  Temperate  Climate.  \.  Heat.  Great  differences 

of  temperature.  Maritime  climate  and  continental  climate.  Isotherms  of  Januar>'  and 
July.  Diurnal  oscillations.  \\.  Zone-like  differentiation  of  light*  Absorption  and 

diffosion  of  light  in  dilierent  latitudes,  iii.  Atmosfheric  PreeipUaiions.  Periodicity 
and  amount  of  precipitation.  Significance  \n  relation  to  the  soil.  a.  Some  General 
Effects  of  the  Temperate  Climate  on  Plant-life.  i.  Effe  cts  of  Heat.  Its  fundamental 
signiiicance.  Temperatures  below  freezing-poinu  Zone  with  a  mild  winter  and  zone  with 
a  cold  winter.  Diatribation  of  species.  Mesothermic  plants.  Lack  of  uniformity  of  the 
oecological  optimum  temperature,  ii.  Effects  of  Lii^ht.  Amount  and  inienidty  of  light. 
Fixed  lie  of  leaves  in  relation  to  light.  Diffuse  light  in  temperate  zones,  iii.  Effects 
of  Atmospheric  Precipitations.  Smaller  signiticance  when  compared  with  the  tropics. 
3.  Character  of  the  Flora  of  Temperate  Zonea.  General  survey  of  the  mesothermic 
forms. 

I.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE 
TEMPERATE  CLIMATE, 
i.  HEAT. 

The  zones  between  the  tropical  and  the  polar  zones  deserve  the 
appellation  temperate  solely  on  account  of  their  nic;in  temperature.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  winter 
and  iummer  they  shouUl  rather  be  termed  excessive.  This  is  specially 
true  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  *  Between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  polar  circle  there  is  represented  almost  the  entire  range  of  temperature, 
within  which  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  earth's  surface  ever 
fluctuates.  In  Central  East  Asia  the  mean  temperature  in  January  sinks 
almost  every  year  to  —40*0.  and  even  lower,  whilst  the  temperature  in 
July  rises  to  35°  C.  in  the  Punjab,  Mesopotamia,  probably  also  in  Arabia, 
N  rth  Africa,  and  in  Arizona  and  South  California.  At  the  same  time 
the  ab.solute  extremes  of  temperature  of  these  countries  lie  between  —  70° 
and  +  50"  and  even  more.  As  re;.;.iicls  oscillations  of  temperature  also, 
the  variability  in  temperature  from  one  day  to  another  reaches  its  highest 
in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  in  it,  districts  with  the  greatest  variability 
of  temperature  occur'.* 

*  Hann,  op.  dt.,  Ill,  p.  3. 
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Proximity  to  the  sea  generally  operates  as  a  moderating  influence  on 
climate.  A  mild  climate  may  accordingly  be  described  as  a  maritime 
climate,  an  excessive  climate  as  a  coniinental  cUmaU.  Besides  the  property 
possessed  by  masses  of  water  of  healing  up  or  cooling  down  more  slowly 
than  solid  land,  the  effects  of  ocean  currents  play  an  important  part  on 
the  climate  of  littoral  districts  and  islands.  The  western  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  west  coast  of  Norway  owe  to  the  Gulf  Stream  their  high 
winter  temperature,  that  is  so  temarki^le  considering  their  high  latitudes ; 
and  the  east  coast  of  North  America  is  for  similar  reasons  wanner  than 
its  west  coast.  The  following  table  gives  the  mean  temperature  for  a  series 
of  climates: — 


MEAN  TEMPERATURES  (CENTIGRADE)  IN  DIFFERENT  CLIMATES. 
Stations  i  to  6  Tempeiate ;  7-8  Seini-temperate ;  9-12  Extreme.  After  O.  PescheL 


Sution. 

Latitnde. 

Altitude. 

Yew. 

Januuy.  |  July. 

Differ- 
ence. 

I.  Hokitik.-i  (New  Zealand) 

42'  42'  S. 

3  m. 

1 1-6  157 

7-2 

85 

a.  FalkJand  Islands  .  .  . 

Si'4i'S. 

6-1 

9.8' 

25 

7-3 

3.  Hobart  Town  (Tasmania) 

42-  52' S. 

10  m. 

I3'i 

17-3 

8-8 

8.5 

53'  M'N. 

48  m. 

9-5 

47 

«5-4 

10^7 

^.  Sitlcs 

57'  3'N. 

64  '  8'N. 

57 

-  lO 

I2-5» 

'3-5 

3-3 

-2-5* 

12a 

14-6 

138  m. 

9.2 

-0.3 

194 

19-5 

153  m. 

10-7 

-1-4 

22*3 

33.7 

46"  2l'N. 

-  20  m. 

9-4 

-7-1 

25.5 

52"i7'N. 
6a'  I'N. 

460111. 

-O-I 

-  20-5 

i8-8 

39-3 

160  m. 

-  11'3 

-43-8 

18-8 

61-6 

la.  Verkhoyansk  .... 

67*34'N. 

5001. 

-167 

-490 

15-4 

64*4 

Annual  fluctuations  of  temperature  are  much  smaller  in  the  south 
temperate  zone  than  in  the  north  ;  only  the  diurnal  oscillations  in  the 
south  temperate  zone  are  a^  great  or  greater  at  certain  places,  for 
instance  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  and  of  Australia. 

On  the  whole,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  with 
increasing  distance  from  the  tropics,  but  in  a  most  irregular  manner, 
so  that  isotherms  in  the  temperate  zones  exhibit  much  greater  curvatures 
than  within  the  tropics  (see  Map  IV) : — 


*  Februur)  . 


'  August. 
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For  example,  the  isotherm  for  January  of  o"  C.  has  its  most  northerly  point  in 
America,  to  the  north  of  Sitka,  at  about  58  ;  eastwards  it  falls  rapidly  down  to 
St  Louis,  its  most  southerly  American  point,  at  38**  5',  runs  with  a  slight  ascent 
to  Washington  at  39%  to  Philadelphia  at  4o\  ascends  considerably  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  reaches  the  south  coast  of  Iceland  at  about  63*  exceeds  70°  on  the 
west  coast  of  Norway  and  there  reaches  its  most  northerly  point,  then  runs 
directly  southwards  along  the  west  coast  of  Denmark,  across  Central  Europe 
(Wilhelmshavcn,  Bamberg,  Munich),  then  bends  towards  the  east,  passes  south 
of  Soha  at  about  42  ,  its  most  southerly  point  in  Europe,  then  continues,  with 
weaker  undulations,  in  the  easterly  direction,  reachmg  its  most  southerly  point 
about  33*,  in  Central  China,  where  it  is  38"  south  of  its  most  northerly  pdnt, 
then  it  gradually  ascends,  traverses  South  Korea,  and  reaches  its  most  nordierly 
Asiatic  point  in  the  northern  part  of  Nippon  at  about  38°,  which  lies  therefore 
only  abnut  6  above  its  most  southerly  point  and  considerably  more  to  the  south 
than  on  the  west  coasts  of  America  and  Europe. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  north  of  the  Antarctic  circle,  only  a  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  a  few  insignificant  groups  of  islands,  for  instance  South  Georgia, 
have  a  July  temperature  of  o^C  or  less. 

The  July  isotherm  of  ao*C.  is  the  most  uneven  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
though  without  executinji  such  sharp  curvatures  as  the  isotherm  of  o^  C.  It 
reaches  its  most  southern  point  on  land  in  California  at  31"  1  descending  much 
more  to  the  south  on  the  ocean),  ascends  almost  due  northwards  up  to  about  55' 
in  the  north<west,  then  proceeds  westwards  with  repeated  undulations  through 
Canada  (Winnipeg  So*«  Quebec),  through  Boston  at  about  43*  v/^  crosses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  somewhat  north  of  40*,  aligns  the  north  coast  of  Spam  (about  44*}, 
the  west  coast  of  France  (Bordeaux),  bends  eastwards  through  Paris  to  Moscow, 
then  straight  thnHif,'li  Siberia,  ascending  in  East  Siberia  to  Yakutsk  (about  62" >, 
its  absolutely  northernmost  point,  where  it  is  31  niTth  of  its  southernmost  point, 
then  falls  on  the  coast  of  China  to  south  of  40  ,  its  most  suutlicrly  Asiatic  point, 
and  reaches  the  south  point  of  the  island  of  Jesso. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  January  isotherm  of  ao*  reaches  the  west 
coast  of  America  at  about  30%  that  is  to  say  within  the  tropics,  its  northernmost 
point ;  it  falls  along  the  Andes  to  South  Argentina,  runs  southwards  along  the 
west  cnast  of  Africa  frnni  the  tropic  of  Ca|)ricnrn  t<»  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
then  eastwards,  without  reaching  Natal,  to  the  souili  coast  of  Australia,  to  which 
it  nearly  entirely  clings,  and  passes  through  the  north  of  New  Zealand. 

The  diurnal  oscillations  of  atmospheric  temperature  are  usual !>•  fjicatcr 
in  temperate  zones  than  in  tiic  tropics.  The\'  attain  their  maximum 
in  deserts.  Thus  G.  Rohlf^  read  -  o-'^  C.  on  his  thermometer  in  the 
morning  of  the  ^^th  of  December,  1H7N.  at  Bir  Mihha,  south  of  Tripoli, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  +  37-2°  Q}  The  diurnal  fluctuations 
mainly  depend  on  the  radiation  of  heat — that  of  the  sun  by  day,  that 
of  the  earth  by  night — ^and  are  accordingly  much  greater  with  a  clear 
than  a  cloudy  sky.   In  the  former  case,  particularly  in  dry  districts,  they 

'  Peschel,  Physikaltsche  Erdkunde,  Leipzig,  1881,  U,  p.  174. 
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aj)parently  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  processes  of  v^etation ;  but 
observations  on  this  question  are  not  available. 

a.  UGHT, 

As  the  non-calorific  rays  of  the  sun's  energy  can  act  on  vegetation 
exclusively  by  radiation,  the  zones  denoting  the  distribution  of  light — 
soHts  of  l^^kt'climaU,  in  contrast  to  those  denoting  the  distribution  of 
heat,  s^mes  of  temperaiun^HmaU — are  parallel  with  the  equator :  under 
the  heading  of  %ht  may  be  included  the  ultra-violet  rays,  so  far  as  they 
act  upon  the  plant.  The  total  intensity  of  light  diminishes  uniformly 
towards  the  poles,  but  the  length  of  the  day  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  vegetative  season  increases  in  the  same  direction — ^the  illumination 
during  the  winter  sleep  is  without  significance. 

DURATION  OF  DAYLIGHT  IN  DIFFERENT  LATITUDES, 


LaHlnde. 

30" 

SO* 

60" 


Length  of  longest  day.  \  Jinigth  of  diortat  day. 


13  hrs.  56  min. 

14  t»  51  » 

16  „  9  „ 
18       30  „ 


66-5^  I     24  „ 


»» 


10  hrs.  4  inin. 

9  >*  9  » 

7  t.  5t  »» 

5  30  » 

o  ,,  o  „ 


Owing  to  the  greater  length  dL  the  day  the  insolation  of  a  point 

in  the  temperate  zones  during  a  summer  day  would  be  much  stronger 
than  that  of  a  point  at  the  equator  if  absorption  by  the  atmosphere  did 
not  likewise  increase  towards  the  poles.  With  the  sun  in  the  zenith, 
the  atmosphere  allows  Hi  %  of  the  luminous  rays,  75°/  of  the  heat  raN's, 
40°/,  of  the  chemical  rays  to  pass;  with  iiici casing  distance  from  the 
zenith,  the  absorption  will  naturally  become  proportionately  greater. 

Whilst  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  increases  with  the  distance  from 
the  equator,  this  is  compensated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  increase  of 
diffuse  light  that  pari  Passu  takes  place,  so  that  the  sum  total  oS  luminous 
energy  &lling  on  a  point  in  the  temperate  zones  in  summer  remains 
greater  than  that  at  the  same  time  at  the  equator.  Ckemtcal  radiation, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  its  stronger  absorption  becomes 
considerably  weakened  Hence  with  equal  surfaces  a  plant  of  llic  temperate 
zone  during  the  vegetative  season  receives  more  luminous  but  less  c/temical 
energy  than  one  in  the  tropics, 

m.  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATIONS. 

The  alternation  of  dry  and  wet  seasims  that  is  almost  general,  if  not 
everjrwhere  equally  pronounced,  within  the  tropics,  is  continued  beyond 
them  up  to  nearly  40*  N.  and  S.  latitudes.  In  higher  latitudes,  districts 
with  precipitation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  predominate,  for  instance 
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the  greater  part  of  Europe,  West  Siberia,  Eastern  North  America,  South 
Chili,  Japan,  Kamchatka,  New  Zealand ;  yet  within  the  same  latitudes 
there  are  extensive  districts  with  marked  period icit\-  of  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitation, for  instance  Central  and  East  Asia  and  W  estern  North  America. 

The  amount  of  precipitation  in  the  temperate  zones  attains  that  in  the 
rainiest  tropical  points  at  only  a  few  places.  Among  districts  of  any 
considerable  extent  which  have  more  than  two  meters  annually  there  are 
Assam,  a  small  part  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  South  Chili,  a  part 
of  Western  New  Zealand ;  but  besides  these  there  are  only  a  few  isolated 
points,  in  particular  in  the  Himalayas,  also  in  the  Alps»  in  Norway,  and 
Great  Britain.  Equal  amounts  of  rainfall,  however,  in  the  temperate 
zones,  wet  the  soil  more  thoroi^hly  than  in  the  tropics^  ais  they  are  on 
the  average  spread  over  far  longer  periods  of  time  and  therefore  flow 
off  to  a  smaller  extent. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  cold  temperate  zone  is  the  winter  snow, 
the  water  melting  from  which  is  mostly  acquired  by  the  soil. 

The  formation  of  dew  is  generally  weaker  in  the  temperate  zones 
than  in  the  tropics  ;  fogs  are  diaractcristic  of  humid  and  cool  districts, 
near  the  sea  in  particular. 

a.  SOME  GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TEMPERATE 
CLIMATE  ON  PLANT-LIFE. 

i.  EFFECTS  OF  HEAT, 

Heat,  though  it  universally  determines  the  very  existence  of  plants, 
seems  to  lie  concealed  in  the  tropics  owing  to  its  uniformity,  and,  compared 
with  atmospheric  precipitations,  does  not  essentially  affect  the  differences 

in  vegetation  cither  in  space  or  time ;  in  the  temj^erate  zones,  on  the 
other  hand,  diflcrcnces  in  temperature  assume  both  in  space  and  time 
a  considerable  importance,  that  rapidly  increases  towards  the  poles,  and 
linally  far  exceeds  that  of  atmospheric  precipitations. 

Of  special  .significance  in  relation  to  plant-life  are  temperatures  slightly 
below  zero,  those  in  fact  that  correspond  to  the  freezing-points  of  the  sap, 
which  last,  according  to  its  concentration,  freezes  at  temperatures  varying 
from  a  fraction  of  a  degree  to  two  to  three  degrees  Centigrade  below  the 
freezing-point  of  pure  water.  In  the  case  of  many  plants,  freezing  causes 
death  from  cold ;  others  are  not  indeed  killed  by  the  cold,  but  are  injured 
or  killed  by  the  reduced  alworption  of  w  ater  owing  to  the  cooling  of  the 
soil,  even  at  a  temperature  only  slightly  b  1  n\  zero.  In  Central  Europe, 
for  both  of  the  reasons  given  above,  the  earliest  frosts  exert  a  destructive 
influence  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  ;  yet  they  are  less 
disastrous  than  exceptional  frosts  occurring  in  lower  latitudes,  where 
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a  slii^ht  frost  at  nii^ht  is  more  fateful  to  vegetation  than  are  long  and 
severe  pt.Tiods  of  winter  cold  occurring  in  districts  accustomed  to  annually 
recurrent  low  temperatures.  Sj)ecies  of  plants  that  arc  killed  or  seriously 
injured  by  air-tempcratures  of  o''  to  3°  C.  are  far  more  numerous  than 
are  those  which  withstand  —  3''  C,  but  not  lower  temperatures  occurring  in 
nature. 

One  may  reasonably  assume  that  near  the  tropics  it  is  the  winter 
temperatures  which  are  extremely  important  In  rekition  to  plant-life  in 
the  temperate  zones,  but  that  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  tropics  it 
is  the  summer  tonperatures  which  are  important ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
difierenoe  in  plant-life  between  Southern  and  Central  Europe  must  depend 
chiefly  on  the  winter  teropoature,  that  between  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  on  the  summer  temperature.  This  consideration  leads  us  to  divide 
the  tempera  ft'  cones  into  two  belts,  one  with  a  viiUi  ivinter—tlie  warm 
temperate  belt,  and  the  other  with  a  eold  winter — the  cold  temperate  belt : 
the  warm  temperate  belt  is  characterized  by  broad-leaved  trees  that  arc 
evergreen  or  green  during  the  rainy  period,  and  by  only  a  partial  winter- 
rest  of  its  woody  plants ;  the  cold  tcmjx^rate  belt  is  characterised  by  trees 
that  are  bare  in  winter  and  green  in  summer,  and  by*  a  general  winter-rest 
on  the  part  of  its  woody  plants.  The  border  line  between  the  two  belts 
approximately  corresponds  to  the  isotherm  of  6*  C.  for  the  coldest  month. 

A  more  exact  coincidence  of  the  border  line  of  the  belts  of  vegetation  with  the 
isotherms  would  possibly  be  attainable  if  attention  were  also  paid  to  the  isotherms 
of  the  hottest  month,  as  we  should  exclude  from  the  belts  having  a  mild  winter, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  districts  north  of  ao*  C  isotherm  in  July,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  where  heat  due  to  insolatioa  is  stronger,  districts  south  of  14"  C. 
isotherm  in  January,  and  should  incorporate  them  with  the  belts  having  a  cold 
winter.  Too  much  importance,  however,  should  not  be  attached  to  sncli  attempts, 
as  an  exact  coincidence  between  zones  of  heat  and  of  vegetation  is  impossible, 
at  any  rate  under  the  present  mode  of  dehning  climatic  factors. 

The  general  effects  of  temperature  on  vegetation  in  the  temperate  zones 
are  partlcukirly  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  periodicity.  Indirectly,  by 
its  influence  on  the  absorption  and  emissimi  of  water,  heat  also  afliects  the 
distribution  of  woodland  and  grassland.   Special  chapters  are  devoted  to 

both  groups  of  phenomena. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  constituents  of  the  flora,  temperature  plays 
a  much  more  important  part  in  the  temperate  zones  than  in  the  troj)ics, 
where  in  this  resjject  it  gives  \\aN-  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  precipita- 
tions. The  distributional  areas  of  many  lluropean,  North  Asiatic,  and 
North  American  species  of  plants  have  been  defined,  and  correctly,  as 
functions  of  the  temperature. 

The  flora  of  the  temperate  zones  as  a  whole  is  described  as  mesotkemtic^ 
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althout^h  its  const itiicnt-'^,  as  roj^ards  their  demands  on  heat,  exhibit  great 
differences,  which  .uc  b)-  no  means  expressed  by  the  quite  temperate  mean 
temperature,  nor  by  the  sum  total  of  the  degrees  of  heat.  The  (•ecological 
optimum  tcmix?raturc  sometimes  exhibits  a  curve  that  is  nearly  as  flat  as 
those  of  tropical  plants,  but  sometimes  a  steep  ascent  from  low  to  high 
degrees  of  temperature  and  as  steep  a  descent  Moreover,  the  absolute 
minimum  of  plant-life  is  proved  to  be  very  uneven,  whilst  data  are  not 
yet  avaiUble  regarding  the  maximum,  which  is  probably  just  as  unequal. 

Whilst  unequal  demands  on  atmospheric  precipitations  appear  to  be 
limited  chiefly  to  groups  of  a  low  rank,  from  the  genera  downward^  the 
relation  in  regard  to  temperature  is  frequently  characteristic  of  groups  of 
a  higher  rank,  so  that  apart  from  historical  causes  the  differences  in  the 
flora  within  either  of  the  two  temperate  zones  are  greater  than  within  the 
tropics,  where  only  atmosplicric  precipitations  play  an  essential  part.  As 
regards  their  floras,  in  the  first  place,  belts  with  mild  winters  arc  marked 
oflf  from  those  with  cold  winters;  in  the  second  place,  districts  with  a 
maritime  climate  are  distinguished  fipom  those  with  a  continental  climate. 

General  considerations  on  the  eflects  heat  on  growth,  transpiration, 
and  other  functions  in  the  temperate  xoaes  must  be  omitted  here,  since  the 
great  differences  in  temperature  of  the  temperate  zones  determine  corre- 
sponding differences  in  the  vegetative  functions. 

il  EFFECTS  OF  UGHT, 

The  difference  in  reUtion  to  plant-life  between  the  amount  and  intensity 
of  l^ht  is  most  strikingly  apparent  when  we  Compare  tropical  with  tem- 
perate zones.  Under  an  equally  dense  crown  of  leaves  the  sum  total  of 
luminous  energy  increases  towards  the  poles,  but  the  ability  of  plants  to 
live  under  it  diminishes.  Shade-vegetation  is  accordingly  much  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate  zones  ^  The 
unequal  intensity  of  light  in  the  temperate  and  tropica!  zones  also  induces 
a  different  fixed  He  of  the  leaves  in  relation  to  the  light.  In  the  tropics 
direct  insolation  is  the  controlling  factor ;  leaves  arrange  themselves  obliquely 
or  parallel  to  the  rays,  but  in  the  temperate  zones  they  cxjmjsc  their 
surfaces  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  brightest  diffuse  light,  r^^rd- 
less  of  the  direct  Insohition.  In  spite  of  the  exposed  position,  the 
destructive  effects  of  light  on  chlorophyll  are  far  less  in  temperate  than  in 
tropical  zones.  The  foliage  of  ScancUnavian  vegetation  is  considered  to 
be  even  of  a  more  intense  and  pure  green  than  that  of  Central  Eurc^, 
although  it  is  almost  continuously  illuminated  during  summer. 

Many  effects  of  light  associated  with  less  high  intensities  are  naturally 
more  strikingly  displayed  as  duration  of  daylight  increases.    Thus,  the 

*  See  p.  S34. 
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increased  production  of  pijirmcnts  in  flowers  and  fruits,  as  well  as  of 
ethereal  oils,  near  the  north  polar  circle,  is,  probably  rightly,  attributed 
to  the  longer  duration  of  lights 

Ui.  EFFECTS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATIONS. 

Atmospheric  precipitations  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the  distributicm 
of  woodland,  grassland,  and  desert,  also  the  vq^etative  character  of  thdr 
individual  formations^  within  the  temperate  zones;  their  significance  is 
however  somewhat  less  than  in  the  tropics,  for  this  is  evidently  dependent 
on  the  temperature  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the. precipitations,  so  that, 
in  both  temperate  zones,  districts  with  summer  rain  and  dry  winters 
contrast  most  sharply  in  thdr  v^;etation  with  districts  having  winter  rain 
and  dry  summers-'. 

An  amount  of  precipitation  that  in  the  tropics  would  occasion  a  most 
luxuriant  development  of  vegetation,  has  no  such  invigorating  effects  on 
plant- life  in  the  temperate  zones.  This  difference  depends  in  particular 
on  the  fact  that  the  cold  of  winter  corresponds  physiologically  to  a  pro- 
nounced dry  season,  and  accordingly  sets  a  decided  limit  to  the  surface 
growth  of  plant^members. 

The  periodic  phenomena  of  plant«life,  whidi  in  the.  tropics  are  rq[ulated 
exclusively  by  the  alternations  of  moist  and  dry  seasons,  are  also  partially 
dependent  on  these  in  temperate  districts  with  mild  winters,  although 
even  in  such  districts  change  of  temperature  makes  itself  felt.  Temperature 
has  the  greater  effect,  or  is  alone  effective,  in  districts  with  cold  winters, 
according  as  they  possess  a  dry  or  a  wet  summer. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  importance  of  humidity  recedes  before  that  of 
temperature  in  the  demarcation  of  the  areas  of  mesothermic  species  of 
plants.  Only  in  climates  with  markedly  mild  winters  are  there  found 
groups  of  plants  whose  distribution  is  solely  determined  by  atmospheric 
precipitations,  as  is  the  case  in  the  tropics. 

3.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FLORA  OF  TEMPERATE  ZONES. 

I  will  now  give  a  condensed  summary  of  the  mcsothcrmic  groups  of 
forms,  which  are  treated  in  a  manner  like  that  adopted  when  dealing  with 
the  tropical  zones,  and  from  the  standpoints  already  given  on  p.  226. 

Thallophyta. 

Algar  arc  even  less  developed  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  terrestrial 
floras,  except  when  they  combine  with  fungi  to  form  I.iclicncs,  which  rapidly 
increase  in  the  number  of  their  species  and  individuals,  as  the  climate 

*  Schiwbeler,  op.  cit.,  p.  83.  *  See  Part  III,  Sect.  II,  Chapi.  III-V. 
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becomes  cooler,  and  together  with  mosses  pla\'  the  cliic  f  part  as  epiphytes 
and  lithophyles  in  forests,  particularly  of  the  cold  temperate  belt,  as  well 
as  on  rocks  and  stones.  It  has  been  already  stated  '  that,  in  the  temperate 
zones,  I''iin!^i  exhibit  many  more  large  forms  belonging  to  the  Ascomy- 
cetes  and  liasidiom}  cetes  than  in  the  tropics,  and  they  arc  therefore  more 
conspicuous,  in  spite  of  apparently  w^ker  development 

Bfyophyta. 

Bryophyta,  in  particular  Miisci^  constitute  in  the  temperate  zones  much 
more  essential  constituents  of  the  v^etation  than  in  tropical  lowlands. 
In  particular;  moist  cool  districts  with  a  maritime  climate,  for  instance 
Western  New  Zealand,  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  North  Pacific 
coasts  of  America,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  very  rich  in  mosses. 

Pteridophyta* 

FUicineae  are  dependent  on  conditions  of  existence  similar  to  those  of 
mosses,  tnit  require  more  heat  and  arc  therefore  chiefly  developed  in 
humid  warm  temperate  districts.  New  Zealand  is  distinguished  above 
all  otlicr  countries  of  the  earth  for  the  abundance  of  its  ferns.  Systemati- 
cally the  temperate  fern-flora  is  less  rich  than  that  of  the  tropics,  as  it 
is  nearly  or  entirely  de\oid  of  several  orders  that  occur  in  the  tropics 
and  possesses  no  order  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Cyathcaceac  exhibit  only 
a  few  temperate  species,  which  chiefly  inhabit  the  southern  warm  temperate 
belt ;  their  arborescent  forms,  although  represented  by  a  few  species  only, 
are  a  principal  constituent  of  the  flora  of  Tasmania  (Fig.  231)  and  of  New 
Zealand,  less  of  that  of  South  Africa.  The  Hynnnophyllaceae  exhibit 
a  similar  reduction  and  similar  distribution.  The  Palxfwiiaceae  are  much 
more  dominant  in  temperate  zones  than  in  the  tropics. 

The  Lycepodiactae  and  Eguisetaceae  play  only  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  temperate  zones. 

Gymnospemiae. 

Abundance  of  gymnosperms  and  their  wide  distribution  as  socially 
growing  forest-trees  distinguishes  at  the  first  glance  the  temperate  from 
the  tropical  flora.  This  iniporlant  part  is  played  only  b\-  Couifirac'. 
Cycadaceac  (Fig.  i^^x)  are  far  poorer  iji  species  and  arc  rarer  than  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  small  family  of  Gmtaccae  is  represented  by  a  few  species 
of  Ephedra  alone.  The  most  extensive  coniferous  forests  are  those  of 
the  cold  belt  of  the  north  temperate  zone ;  they  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  Pinaceae  (Pinus,  Abies,  Picea,  Larix ;  in  North  America  also  Taxodium, 
Sequoia ;  in  Japan  also  Cryptomerta)  \  the  Taxaceae  (Taxus,  Ginkgo)  are 

'  See  p.  226.  '  See  the  distribution  of  Coniferae  in  Drude's  Atlas,  No.  II. 
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quite  subordinate.  The  conifers  of  the  south  temperate  zone  are  also 
chiefly  Pinaceae,  yet  not  of  the  sub-families  Abictoideae  and  Taxodioideae, 
as  in  the  north,  but  chiefly  Araucarioideae  (Araucaria,  Agathis).  The 
Taxaceae  (Podocarpus,  Dacrydium),  particularly  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
are  more  important  constituents  of  the  forest  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 


In  the  warm  temperate  belts,  as  in  the  tropics,  Monocotyledones  are 
represented  not  only  by  grasses  and  other  herbs,  but  also  by  tall  and 
striking  forms,  which  belong  chiefly  to  Liliaceae  and  Amaryllidaceae,  and 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent  to  the  Palmae  and  liambuseae  so  prominent 
in  the  tropics  owing  to  their  size,  and  do  not  belong  at  all  to  the 
Pandanaceae  and  Scitamineae.  Thus  species  of  Aloe  are  in  particular 
characteristic  of  South  Africa  (Fig.  23;^),  species  of  Yucca  (Fig.  234), 
Dasylirion  and  Agave  of  warm  North  America,  species  of  Xanthorrhoea 
of  Au.-tralia  (Fig.  235),  Cordylinc  australis,  attaining  10  meters  in  height, 
of  New  Zealand  (Fig.  236),  and  the  gigantic  dragon -tree.  Dracaena  Draco, 
of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Mcsothermic  Paltnae  are  not  numerous,  and  are  confined  to  a  few- 
warm  tracts,  where  they  are  rarely  prominent,  at  least  in  the  wild  state. 
Their  most  familiar  and  most  widely  spread  representative,  Phoenix  dacty- 
lifcra,  is  not  known  wild  ;  Pritchardia  filifcra,  which  is  often  planted  as 


P  ig.  332.  Zaniia  integrifolia  in  Florida.    From  a  photograph  by  H.  G.  Webber. 


Monocotyledones. 
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an  ornamental  tree,  is  confined  to  a  few  valleys  in  South  California.  Of 
tall-stemmed  palms  Sabal  Palmetto  (Fig.  242)  (Florida  to  North  Carolina) 
is  probably  the  single  one  that  is  common  within  its  distributional  area. 
In  company  with  it  two  or  three  dwarf  palms  (Sabal  serrulata,  .S.  Adan- 


b'lc.  233.   Aloe  in  a  forest-landscujw  in  Natal.    From  a  phoCograph. 


soni)  appear,  and  often  form  a  dense  thicket,  as  does  Chamaerops 
humilis  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 

Tree-forms  o(  Initnbuseae  appear  in  the  temperate  zones  chiefly  in  Japan. 
The  other  mcsothcrmic  Monocotyledones  are  almost  without  exception 
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herbaceous,  and  to  a  certain  extent  quite  essential  constituents  of  grass- 
land, of  desert,  and  of  the  herbaceous  flora  clothing  the  soil  of  woodland. 
The  importance  of  Graviineae  is  everywhere  recognized ;  Cyperaceac  and 
Juncaceae  are  widespread  ;  LiliaceaCt  Amaryllidaccac^  Iridaaae,  and  to  a 


Fig.  334.  Vucca  arboresceos  in  ihe  Mohave  desert,  California.   After  Coville. 


less  extent  OrchidaceaCy  are  important  constituents  of  the  dry  districts  in 
the  warm  temperate  belts ;  in  the  hotter  parts  of  extra-tropical  .America 
Bromcliaccae  possess  a  few  very  common  species,  for  instance  Tillandsia 
usneoides,  and  in  Chili  species  of  Puya. 
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Dicotyledones. 

The  i^roup  of  Dicotyledones  includes  a  much  smaller  number  of  trce- 
spccics  in  the  tem[)erate  /.ones  than  it  docs  in  the  tropics,  and  the  forests 
com[)osed  of  Dicotyledones  are  much  less  mixed.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  cold  temperate  belts,  where  broad-leaved  forests  usually 
present  almost  pure  woods  of  certain  Amentaceae,  whilst  in  approaching 
the  tropics  the  number  of  tree-species  becomes  greater  and  their  ad- 
mixture more  uniform.  Dicotyledonous  shrabs  are  very  rich  in  forms 
in  the  warm  temperate  belts  ;  on  the  contrary,  woody  liancs  are  very 
feebly  represented.  The  distribution  of  herbaceous  Dicotyledones  on 
grassland  and  in  the  shade-flora  of  woodland  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  tropics. 

Next  to  the  Coniferae,  Aincutaceae,  in  particular  species  of  Fagus  and 
Quercus,  in  the  southern  zone  species  of  Nothofagus,  to  a  less  extent 
a  few  other  species  (Castanea,  Carpinus,  Betula,  Juglans),  arc  the  most 
imp<»rtant  ocmstituents  of  the  forests  in  temperate  zones.  In  stations 
where  edaphic  conditions  are  the  controlling  factors,  woods  of  other 
Amentaceae  appear,  especially  species  of  Salix  and  Alnus  on  wet  soil, 
species  of  Betula  on  sandy  soil  and  on  sphagnum-moor. 

In  the  temperate  zones  as  c<Mnpared  with  the  tropics,  the  Vrticwtae 
are  of  subordinate  importance  as  trees  (Ulmus,  Celtis,  Morus);  herbaceous 
forms  arc  commoner  (Urtica,  Parietaria,  Humulus). 

Of  the  two  fiimilics  of  the  Polys^oiiinac,  the  Pipcraccac  are  almost 
completely  absent,  whilst  the  Polys^onaccac  arc  much  more  numerous  than 
in  the  tiopics,  and  appear  particularly  in  grassland  and  open  situations. 

Cenii  ospermae  '.  the  Chenopodiaceae,  as  inconspicuous  shrubs  and  herbs, 
rarely  as  small  trees,  are  very  common  and  rich  in  forms  on  saline 
soil,  particularly  on  steppe  and  desert,  but  also  on  manured  land.  The 
Caryophyllaceae  occur  in  both  zones,  in  the  southern  only  as  Alsinoideae ; 
they  form  important  constituents  of  grassy  tracts  and  of  the  herbaceous 
ground-flora  of  woodland.  The  Nyctaginaceae  occur  in  the  warm  temperate 
belts  of  America,  and  the  Aizoaceae  are  in  particular  important  con- 
stituents of  the  South  African  flora. 

Among  the  Polycarpicae,  the  purely  mesothermic  Ranunculaceae  take 
the  foremost  place  in  temperate  zones,  chiefly  in  the  northern  zone.  The 
Magnoliaccae  are  rei)resentcd  by  a  few  forest  trees  in  Japan,  Ilimalayai 
and  North  America  ;  only  the  widely  distributed  Drimys  Winteri  reaches 
South  America.  The  Lauraceae  overstep  both  the  tropical  limits  and 
form  important  constituents  of  warm  temperate  woodland,  but  in  the 
cold  temperate  zones  they  are  represented  by  only  a  few  species  (Laurus 
Sassafras  in  North  America). 

The  Rhoeadittae,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capparidaceae,  are  mostly 
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mcsothcrmic,  and  arc  in  particular  richly  represented  by  Cruciferac  in 
both  temperate  zones.  The  Papavcraccae  and  Fumariaccac  are  almost 
exclusively  north  temperate  ;  the  Capparidaceae  are  confined  to  the  dry 
districts  of  the  warm  bclti> ;  and  the  few  Rescdaccac  are  mainly 
Mediterraneaii. 

Of  the  family  Cistiftora$t  the  Cistaceae  are  mesothermic  and  chiefly 
inhabit  Mediterranean  countries,  the  Viokceae  occur  in  both  temperate 
jcones,  the  mainly  tropical  Ternstroemiaceae  reach  their  northern  limit 
in  China  and  Japan  (CamLllia),  the  Tamaricaceae  chiefly  inhabit  Medi- 
tcrrancan  countries  and  Central  Asiatic  deserts. 

The  almost  \vholl\-  American  Cactaccae,  which  alone  compose  the 
Opuntiuac,  arc  abundaiul\-  represented  not  only  within  the  troi)ics,  but 
also  in  the  warm  temperate  belts,  and  are  of  extreme  physiognomic 
importance  in  the  desert  flora,  particularly  of  North  America. 

The  temperate  Columnijctac  belong  chiefly  to  the  Malvaceae,  which 
occur  in  the  form  of  shrubs  and  herbs  both  m  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
The  chief  large  extra-tropical  genus  of  Tiliaceae  is  Tilia ;  its  species  are 
forest  trees  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  The  pre-eminently  tropical 
Sterculia^e  are  represented  in  temperate  Atetralia  by  the  Lasiopetaleae. 

The  Cntinaks^  although  the  majority  of  them  are  mesothermic,  are 
only  of  subordinate  importance  in  the  com[)osition  of  the  v^;etation  of 
the  globe,  if  we  except  the  Geraniaceac,  which  possess  numerous  species 
in  both  hemispheres,  but  especially  in  South  Africa  (Pelargonium).  The 
other  temperate  (iruinale.s  bclonj^f  to  Linaceae,  Oxalidaceae,  Balsaminaccac, 
and  Trcmandraceae,  which  last  are  confined  to  Australia. 

The  Tcrcbinthiitae,  with  few  exceptions,  require  heat,  and  in  their 
mesothermic  forms  therefore  are  confined  to  the  belts  with  mild  winters, 
where  most  of  them  in  large  numbers  inhabit  dry  districts.  The  Zygo- 
phyllaceae  are  mainly  halophytes  of  desert  districts  in  both  hemispheres ; 
the  Rutaceae,  particularly  as  shrubs,  form  the  principal  constituents  of 
xerophilous  woodlands,  specialty  in  South  Africa  and  Australia.  The 
mainly  tropical  Anacardiaccae  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  the  Rutaceae, 
but  they  are  specially  important  in  the  Mediterranean  flora  (Pistacia, 
Rhus — the  latter  genus  is  also  North  American  and  East  Asiatic). 

The  Acsculiuac  are  represented  by  tree-specics  of  Acer  in  the  north 
temperate  forests,  specially  those  of  North  America,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  li ippocastanaccac  arc  likewise  mainly  North  American;  Acsculus 
Hippocastanum  is,  however,  distributed  from  Greece  to  North  India.  Only 
a  few  Sapindaceae  occur. 

The  FranguHttae  contribute  numerous  species,  particularly  to  the  shrubby 
vegetation  of  both  temperate  zones,  for  instance  chiefly  in  America 
species  of  Ilex  (Aquifoliaceae),  also  several  Celastraceae  such  as  species 
of  Euonymus  in  the  northern  zone,  species  of  Gymnosporia  in  South 
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Africa;  finally,  niiincrous  Rhainnaccac,  particularly  belonging  to  the  genera 
Rhamnus  (Europe,  North  Asia,  North  America),  Phylica  (South  Africa), 
Ceanothus  (California).  The  mainly  tropical  Vitaceae  are  mostly  repre- 
sented as  lianes,  but  also  by  aberrant  forms  in  the  warm  temperate  belts. 
Vitis  vinifera  is  ind^enous  in  Mediterranean  countries,  most  other  species 
of  Vitis  in  North  America. 

Tricoccac.  the  Euphorbiaceae  are  not  so  important  in  temperate  as  in 
tropical  floras ;  yet  some  of  their  species,  specially  those  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia,  are  very  widespread  in  the  m«\st  diverse  formations.  Buxus 
senipervircns  (Mediterranean  countries,  Atlantic  l-!uropc.  temjK'rate  Asia) 
and  Mmpelriim  nigrum  (north  temperate  aiul  pi)lar  /.ones)  arc  the  commonest 
representatives  of  the  Buxaceae  and  Hmpctraccac. 

The  Thymelaeinae  (Thymelaeaceae,  Fenaeaceae,  Proteaceae)  are  by  a  vast 
major  it)'  mesothermic,  but  the  most  of  them  are  confined  to  the  warmer 
belts.  Their  chief  centre  is  in  the  dfy  districts  of  South  Africa  and 
Australia. 

UmbeUifimrae :  the  Umbelliferae  are  almost  exclusively  mesothermic  and 
form  a  chief  constituent  of  the  flora  of  the  north  and  south  temperate 

zones,  specially  in  grassland  formations  (Fig.  237).  Drude  shows  that  of 
the  three  sub-families  into  which  he  has  divided  the  Umbelliferae,  the 
I  hdrocotyloideac  are  austral,  the  Saniculoideae  both  austral  and  boreal, 
the  Apioideae  boreal  as  regards  most  genera.  The  Araliaceac  arc  for  the 
most  part  megathcrmic,  but  jet  are  richly  represented  in  the  warmer 
districts  outside  the  tropics.  Europe  possesses  only  one  species,  Hedera 
Helix.  The  small  &mily  Comaceae  is  almost  delusively  nordi  temperate. 

Of  the  Saxifrt^inae  the  Crassulaceae  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  dry  hot 
districts  and  are  strongly  developed  in  South  Africa.  The  but  slightly 
homogeneous  Saxifragaceae  are  represented  in  both  temperate  zones  by 
dissimilar  groups  of  forms,  as  are  also  the  Hamamelidaceae.  A  few  allied 
families  (Cunoniaceae,  Bruniaceae,  Pittosporaceae)  are  indigenous  chiefly  in 
the  southern  zone. 

Rosi florae:  the  Kosaccae  are  almost  exclusively  mesothermic  and  form 
an  important  component  of  the  north  temperate  flora ;  the  south 
temperate  zone  possesses  only  a  few  genera,  which  are  however  in  some 
instances  rich  in  species  (Acacna  in  South  America.  LiilVortia  in  South 
Africa).   Roseae,  Prunoideac,  and  Pomoideae  are  boreal. 

Of  the  three  families  of  Ltgumtnosae^  the  Papilionaceae  are  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  temperate  aones;  within  which  they  are  richly 
represented  in  the  most  widely  different  formations.  The  Mimosaceae 
are  limited  to  the  warm  temperate  belts  and  are  extremely  important  in 
xerophilous  woodland,  specially  in  South  Africa,  Australia  (Acacia \  and 
Argentina  (Mimosa).  Only  a  few  Caesalpiniaceae  overstep  the  tropics 
(Ccrcis,  Ceratonia  Siiiqua,  Gleditschia). 
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Among  tlic  Myrtijlorae  the  MjTtaccac  assume  the  first  rank  in  the 
tcni])ci;itc  as  in  the  tropical  zone  ;  they  arc  confined  to  the  mild-winter 
belt,  and  only  in  Australia  (for  instance  luicalyptus)  do  they  play 
a  prominent  part.  The  Ons^raceae  are  .specially  West  American  (for 
instance  Fuchsia),  and  the  Lythraceae,  although  represented  everywhere, 
are  never  dominant.  Punica  inhabits  warm  temperate  Western  Asia. 

The  Hysteropl^a  are  still  less  important  in  the  temperate  than  they 
arc  in  the  tropical  floras.  They  are  limited  to  a  few  Aristolochiaoeae, 
Santalaceae  and  Loranthaceae,  and  to  one  or  two  Rafflesianae  and 
Balanophoraceae. 

The  Ericaceae  possess  social  species  in  Calkina  vulgaris  and  different 
species  of  Krica.  which  compose  extensive  shrub-formations,  termed  heaths, 
specially  in  the  north  cold  temperate  belts.  Most  of  the  species  of  Erica 
are  however  indigenous  in  South  Africa.  North  America  also  is  very 
rich  in  Ericaceae.  The  Kpacridaceae  are  characteristic  constituents  of 
the  south  temperate  zone,  specially  in  Australia,  and  never  occur  in  the 
north  temperate  zone. 

Of  the  three  families  of  PrinntUtuu,  the  Myrnnaceae  are  almost 
absent  from  the  temperate  zones ;  the  purely  mcsothcrmic  family 
of  Frimulaoeae  exhibits  numerous  specie.s,  chiefly  boreal ;  and  that  of 
Plumbaginaccae  plays  an  important  part  in  steppes  and  deserts  with  saline 
soil  and  on  the  sea-shore,  and  it  also  is  chiefly  boreal. 

The  Contoriac  possess  an  almost  purely  mesothermic  group  of  forms 
in  the  Gentianaceae,  which,  represented  by  species  of  Gentiana,  inhabit 
both  the  temperate  zones;  also  a  mainly  mesothermic  family  in  the 
Oleaceae,  whose  home  is  chiefly  in  East  Asiatic  and  North  American 
forest  districts.  The  families  of  Asclepiadaoeae  and  Apocynaceae,  which 
are  rich  in  forms  in  the  tropics,  become  very  subordinate  in  the  temperate 
zones ;  the  Loganiaceae  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

The  Tnhiflorae  are,  in  their  femilics  Boraginaceae  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Cordiaceae),  Polemoniaccac,  and  Hydrophyllaccae,  mostly  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zones,  the  Polemoniacenc  and  H\drophyllaceae  being 
chiefly  in  America.  The  Convolvulaccac  arc  less  numerous  than  in  the 
tropics. 

The  Scrojjhulariaceae  include  the  mainly  mesothermic  forms  of  the 
Personatae^  and  are  richly  represented  in  both  temperate  zones;  while 
the  Solanaceae  wt,  much  less  numerous  than  in  the  tropics.  The  smaller 
fiimilies  of  Orobanchaceac,  Utriculariaceae,  and  Plantaginaceae  are  of  slight 
ngnificance,  and  the  almost  purely  m^thermic  large  families  of  Bignonia> 
ceae,  Gesneraceae,  and  Acanthaceae  have  even  slighter  importance. 

Of  the  two  families  of  the  Labiatiflorae,  that  of  the  Verbenaceae  is  mainly 
mcgathermic  and  of  slight  importance  in  the  warm  temperate  belts  only : 
whilst  the  Labiatae  are  chiefly  mesothermic,  and  are  represented  by 
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numerous  and  sometimes  very  common  species.  They  arc  richly 
developed,  especially  in  Mediterranean  countries. 

Ritbiinae :  the  family  of  Rubiaccac,  which  is  strongly  developed  in  the 
tropics,  becomes  quite  subordinate  in  the  temperate  zones  and  by  far 
the  majority  of  its  forms  are  herbaceous.  The  much  smaller  families  of 
Caprifoliaceae  and  Valerianaceae  are  almost  entirely  mesothermic  and 
boreal,  but  never  form  important  constituents  of  the  vegetation. 

The  Compositae  play  at  least  as  important  a  part  in  temperate  floras, 
as  in  the  tropics;  here  also  they  prefer  grassland  districts.  Their  sub- 
fiunilies  to  some  extent  inhabit  both  zones,  but  are  in  part  exclusively 
or  chiefly  attached  to  one  of  them.  Thus  the  Liguliflorac  and  the  Cynarcae 
arc  mainly  boreal,  the  Labiatiflorae  are  austral  and  almost  exclusively 
American.  The  two  other  families  of  the  Agq;rfgata£  are  mesothermic, 
the  Dipsaccae  being  mainly  north  temperate,  the  Calyceraceae  South 
American. 


LITERATURE. 

The  climatic  data  are  chiefly  taken  from  Hann's  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie, 
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der  Erde,  Jena,  1887. 

The  data  regarding  geographical  distribution  of  mesothennic  groups  of  forms 
are  taken  from  the  Natariiche  Pflansenfamilien  of  Eagler  and  PrantL 
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PERIODIC  PHENOMENA  OF  VEGETATION  WITHIN 
THE  TEMPERATE  ZONES 

Introdaetloii.    i.  MetaboIiMn  and  Intercliaiige  of  EneiYy  fat  M— othermic 

Plants  at  Different  Seasons,  i.  Periodidty  in  the  gium-tree.  Processes  that  are 
visible  externally.  Development  of  the  flower-buds  in  the  gean*tree.  Grand  periods  and 
temperature.  Season  of  rest  and  temperature.  Carbohydrates  in  the  periods  of  activity 
and  repoM.  Effects  of  temperature  on  the  solution  and  re-fbrmation  of  starch,  ii.  Starch- 
trtes  and  Fat-trfes.  Causes  of  the  formation  and  disappearance  of  fat.  ill.  Theory  of 
Forcing.  The  two  conditions  of  protoplasm.  The  resting  condition  prolonged  by  low 
temperatures.  Suppression  of  growth  in  length.  Oecological  optimum  temperature  in 
the  active  period  coinciding  with  the  natural  temix^rature.  iv.  Periodicity  of  Herbaceous 
Plants.  The  sweetening  of  potatoes.  \'.  Coht  anii  Droui^hi.  Similar  efTccls  of  winter 
period  and  dry  period,  a.  Periodic  Aspects  of  Vegetation,  i.  Uf rural  Considerations. 
Winter  phenomena.  Pbmts  flowering  in  winter  in  Japan.  Cold  and  the  devetopment 
of  flowers,  ii.  Periodic  Phenomnta  in  tkt  Soitik  Tm^tmtt  Zone,  Chili.  Sonth 
Africa.  South  Australia. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Even  at  a  short  distance  outside  the  tropics,  indeed  occasionally  within 
them,  for  instance  in  South  China,  the  periodic  change  of  temperature 
makes  its  influence  felt  on  vegetation.  With  otherwise  equally  favour- 
able conditions  as  regards  moisture  a  retardation  in  the  phenomena 
of  plant-life  is  unmistakable,  and  the  times  of  flowering  are  rigidly 
associated  with  the  alternation  of  cold  and  hot  seasons.  Such  dependence 
is  specially  evident  in  plants  when  they  are  transplanted  from  higher  into 
lower  latitudes.  Thus  the  periodic  phenomena  of  introduced  Central 
European  broad-leaved  trees  in  Madeira,  where  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  coldest  month  (January)  is  1.5°  C.  and  that  of  the  hottest  (August) 
22-2*  C  ,  re.^^emblc  those  in  their  native  country  ;  and  Viola  odorata  in  Santa 
Catharina  (South  Brazilj  produces  its  cntoinophilous  flowers,  according  to 
F.  MUller,  from  March  until  Decetnber,  but  at  the  height  of  summer 
usually  bears  cleistogamous  flowers  only. 

The  lower  the  winter  temperatures,  the  greater  of  course  becomes  the 
diflerence  in  the  vegetation  in  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  respectively,  in 
particular  where  there  is  a  moist  summer«climate.  In  districts  with  a 
dry  summer,  for  instance  the  steppes,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  in 
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deserts,  not  only  the  difference  in  the  temperature  but  also  that  in  the 

moisture  comes  into  play. 

The  following  considerations  relate  chiefly  to  the  cold  belt  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  as  at  present  precise  physiological  observations  on  the 
warm  or  sub-tropical  belts  are  lacking  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  sub-tropical 
belts  we  have  to  deal  with  the  same  phenomena  as  occur  further  north, 
though  in  a  less  pronounced  form. 

I.  METAI50LISM  AND  INTERCHANGE  OE  ENERGY  IN 
MESOTHERMIC  PLANTS  AT  DIFFERENT  SEASONS. 

i.  PERIODICITY  IN  THE  GEAN-TREE, 

A  description  will  not  be  given  here  of  periodic  phenomena  easily  visible 
without  detailed  investigation,  such  as  foliation  and  defoliation,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  the  maturing  of  the  fruit,  as  these  are  generally 
known.  But  quite  recently  we  have  begun  to  gain  a  better  insight  into 
these  processes,  by  means  of  physiological  experiments  and  of  the 
microscope,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  explanation.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  careful  consideration  here  of  these  in\esligations  may 
stimulate  similar  observations  and  experiments  in  other  climates. 

The  periodic  phenomena  in  a  cold  temperate  climate  appear  on  the 
whole  to  run  the  same  course  throughout  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom, 
except  in  annuals  and  a  few  plants  that  are  constantly  in  blossom.  Yet 
in  details  manifold  differences  reveal  themselves,  so  that  it  seems  advisable 
to  direct  our  attention  first  of  all  to  a  definite  example.  The  gean^tree, 
Frunus  avium,  appears  to  be  eminently  suitable,  as  it  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  several  authors,  specially  by  Askenasy  and  A.  Fischer, 
and  at  any  rate  noticed  by  others ;  it  can  moreover  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  majority  of  our  broad -leaved  trees. 

Roughly  considered,  the  season  of  activiiy  and  the  season  of  rest  of  the 
gean-tree  in  South  and  Central  Germany  include  each  about  six  moutJis — 
the  active  period  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  October, 
the  resting  period  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  the  period  of  resi^  the  branches  are  leafless  and  bear  only  scaly 
buds,  which,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are  nearly  always  actuall}-  grow  ing. 
This  growth  is  however  usually  extremely  slow,  and  in  default  of  exact 
measurements  is  first  noticeable  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  rest 
as  swelling. 

The  most  significant  moments  thn  lng  the  active  period  arc,  as  regards 
the  reproductive  functions,  the  flowering  time  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  in  June  or  July.    The  vegetative  phenomena*  that 

*  Askenasy,  op.  ctt. 
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are  externally  visible  fall  into  three  periods :  (a)  a  period  of  growth  of  the 
fohage-buds  (April-May),  (d)  a  period  of  assimilation  during  which  axes 
and  routs  grow  in  thickness^  and  the  winter  buds  arc  formed  (May- 
September),  and  (c)  a  period  of  retardation  and  decline  terminating  in 
the  autumnal  leaf-fall.  Amongst  all  these  phenomena,  that  of  the 
development  of  buds,  especially  of  the  flower^buds,  has  proved  best 
adapted  for  the  study  of  the  periodic  phenomena  in  their  separate 
details. 

According  to  Askenasy,  who  was  the  first  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  into  these  matters,  the  development  of  the  6ower-buds  of 

the  gean-tree  is  distributed  over  two  periods,  which  are  separated  by 
a  period  of  rest,  or  rather  of  extremely  slow  growth.  The  period  of 
rest,  at  Heidelberg,  lasts  from  about  the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  February,  that  is  to  say  about  three  and  a  half  moiulis  ;  it  is  therefore 
considerably  shorter  than  the  period  included  between  the  more  striking 
features  of  defoliation  and  sprouting  of  the  buds  that  is  usually  described 
as  the  period  of  rest  Next  year's  foliage-buds  are  already  laid  down 
at  the  flowering  time ;  those  c(  the  flowers  in  the  course  of  July. 

The  growth  of  the  buds  during  the  first  growing  period,  i.  e.  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn,  is  very  slow  and  uniform  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  rest,  when  it  becomes  almost  nil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  spring  period  of  growth  progress 
is  at  first  still  slow,  but  becomes  gradually  more  rapid,  and  finally  so 
rapid  that,  towards  the  end  of  their  development,  the  flower-buds  in 
6-10  days  increase  to  double  and  treble  their  fresh  weight.  Growth 
is  constantly  accelerated  till  shortly  before  maturity,  but  is  retarded 
immediately  before  its  close.  The  whole  development  therefore  affords 
a  splendid  example  of  Sachs'  grand  period  of  growth. 

In  the  increase  in  size  of  the  buds  water  naturally  takes  a  greater 
share  than  does  dry  material.  Of  the  total  weight  of  freshly  blown 
buds  i  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  spring  growth,  |  to  that  of  simimer 
growth.  The  dry  weights  however  are  in  the  ratio  of  jf  :  i.  A  hundred 
buds  during  the  sprin;^  period  increase  in  dry  weight  by  6  grammes.  If 
the  tree  possesses  2oo,oco  flower-buds — mostly  too  low  an  estimate — for 
their  formation  12  kilos,  of  dry  material  arc  necessary. 

The  curve  of  growth  of  the  gean-flower,  characterized  as  it  is  by  a 
sudden  sharp  ascent,  is  only  occasionally,  and  then  merely  to  a  certain 
extent,  dependent  on  temperature.  Any  influence  of  temperature  is  not 
discernible  during  the  summer  period,  and  even  during  the  spring  period 
variations  of  tempera^re  cannot  alter  the  course  of  the  curve  of  growth. 
In  other  words,  if  the  temperature  in  Februaiy  be  higher  than  in  March, 

*  Aocording  to  von  Mohl,  roots  continue  tbetr  circumferentia]  growth,  however  slowly, 
during  winter. 
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the  growth  in  March  will  still  be  more  encrj^ctic  than  that  in  February 
and  proceed  with  increasing  rapidity.  If  liowcver  we  compare  several 
years  with  one  another,  the  influence  of  temperature  appears  very  plainly, 
as  the  curve  in  a  warm  spring  is  steeper  and  leads  to  an  earlier  flowering 
than  in  a  cold  spring.  At  the  same  time  Askenasy  has  not  taken  into 
account  very  low  temperatures,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  March;  it 
remains  for  botanists  to  invest^ate  the  course  of  the  grand  peruxl,  in 
the  case  of  slight  frosts  in  spring— severe  frost  is  known  to  kill  the 
growing  buds. 

The  dominating  inftumet  of  inherent  characters  <n>er  the  effects  of 
Icwpcratiire  is  still  more  remarkable  than  the  features  exhibited  by  the 
grand  period  ;  this  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  a  rise  of  temperature  in 
October  docs  not  awaken  the  resting  buds  into  activity,  whereas  it  docs 
so  from  the  end  of  November  onwards,  and  is  the  more  effective  the 
nearer  the  commencement  of  the  rise  is  to  the  end  of  the  normal  resting 
period.  The  phenomenon  cannot  be  due  to  growth  havuig  taken  place 
in  the  interval,  for  the  increased  weight  of  the  buds  from  the  bqrinning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  November  is  hardly  appreciably  and  the  stalks 
of  the  buds  apparently  remain  at  the  same  stage  of  development 

In  illustration  of  the  above  we  may  give  the  following  short  tabular 
statement  regarding  the  sprouting  of  branches  of  the  gcan-tree;  there  are 
no  early  dates  in  the  table,  as  the  experiment  was  first  b^n  in  December. 


SPROUTING  OF  BRANCHES  OF  THE  GEAN-TREE  UNDER  A  RISE 
OF  TJtMPEKATURE.  (After  Askenasy.) 


I">.itc  of  ]ilac5ng  in 
llic  liot-liousc.  ■ 


First  flower 
opened. 


14  Diccinbcr      10  January 


10  January 
3  Febnuury 
3  March 

11  March 
23  March 

3  April 


28  January 
19  February 
14  March 
21-22  March 
31  March 
8  April 


Number  of  day* 
eUpied. 

27 
18 

17 
IS 

8 
5 


To  the  external  periodicity  revealed  in  the  phenomena  of  gro\\  th  there 
is  a  corresponding  internal  periodicity  in  the  processes  of  metabolism 
From  the  moment  when  the  leaves  are  fully  grown  until  tlieir  fall,  a 
continual  stream  of  assimilated  matter  flows  from  the  ^rci  n  cells  into 
the  branches  and  stem.  Products  of  assimilation  free  from  nitrogen, 
which  we  alone  consider,  because  those  containing  nitrogen  are  too  little 
known,  travel  in  the  form  of  easily  diffusible  glucose ;  on  the  wa)-,  this 


*  Alf.  Fischer,  opw  dt. 
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is  however  occasionally  converted  into  starch  (transitory  starch).  The 
path  of  this  stream  of  t^'Iucosc  is  always  the  same.  It  is  determined  in 
the  leaves  by  the  clonf;atcd  parenchyma-cells  of  the  nerves  and  petiole, 
and  in  the  axes  is  confined  to  the  cortical  ]:)arenchyma.  From  the  cortex 
the  stream  flows  horizontally  into  the  wood,  where  the  parenchyma-cells 
gradually  fill  with  starch,  whilst  tlie  vessels  retain  as  such  the  g^lucosc 
they  have  received  fit>in  the  parenchyma.  There  is  no  descending  current 
of  assimilated  matter  in  the  wood. 

The  commetutmeHt  of  leaf -f ail  mdkaUs  in  Uu  tree  the  moment  at  wkkh 
the  tree  eontetins  the  greatest  ammnt  of  assimilated  matter  (autumnal  maxi' 
mkm).  From  now  onwards  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  vegetative 
season  a  continual  diminution  in  that  amount  takes  place,  at  first  slowly, 
but  finally  very  rapidly. 

Immediately  after  reaching  its  autumnal  maxiinum,  which  is  also 
specially  that  of  starch  (autumnal  starch-maximum),  the  assimilated  matter 
within  the  axes  is  distributed  in  the  following^  manner  :— The  parenchyma  of 
the  cortex  and  of  the  medullary  rays  is  rich  in  starch  and  glucose ;  the 
cambium  contains  neither.  The  wood  contains  much  starch  but  no  glucose 
in  its  living  cells,  much  glucose  but  no  starch  in  the  vessels.  The  medul- 
lary sheath  is  rich  in  both  substances ;  on  the  other  hand  they  occur  in 
the  pith  here  and  there  only. 

Shortly  after  leaf-fiUl  the  starch  completely  disappears  from  the  cortex, 
as  it  is  converted  partly  into  glucose  and  some  fat,  partly  into  some  still 
unknown  bodies  (species  of  sugar).  The  wood  is  somewhat  poorer  in 
glucose  than  during  summer,  but  shows  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  starch  it  contains. 

'I  hc  buds  at  the  time  of  the  starch-maximum  contain  no  glucose,  but 
the  scales  aic  rich  in  starch,  and  the  piih  still  more  so.  The  embryonic 
organs  are  devoid  of  starch  and  glucose. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  even  before  any  externally  visible  changes 
indicate  the  commencement  of  the  vegetative  season,  activity  commences  in 
the  interior  of  the  tree.  The  cortex  free  firom  starch  becomes  again  filled 
with  this  substance,  clearly  at  the  cost  of  the  glucose  and  of  the  unknown 
bodies  formed  durii^  autumn  (spring  starch-maximum).  This  condition 
is  oqly  of  short  duration.  The  starch  is  again  partly  converted  into 
glucose  and  this  flows  into  the  vessels.  In  the  vessels  the  current  of  sap 
sets  itself  in  motion  and  provides  the  buds — hitherto  poorly  supplied  with 
water  and  nutriment—  w  itli  water  and  glucose. 

Even  in  the  buds,  movements  in  the  reserve-material  have  taken  place 
during  the  winter-sleep.  The  starch  has  left  the  pith,  where  it  wiis  at 
first  so  abundant,  and  has  now  accumulated  in  the  embryonic  leaves  and 
flowers,  from  which  hitherto  it  had  been  absent.  It  is  reserve>material,  and 
just  suffices  for  the  first  stages  in  the  flushing  of  the  buds,  that  is,  up  to 
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the  conclusion  of  the  swelling  period.  The  later  rapid  and  vigorous  growth 
up  to  the  completion  of  maturity  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  glucose 
carried  thither  by  the  vessels  from  the  branches  and  stem. 

The  opening  of  the  buds  consumes  a  considerable  part  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates that  are  stored  in  the  axes.  The  starch,  which  just  before  was 
so  abundant,  undeigoes  an  extensive  diminution,  which  however  is  in  part 
accounted  for  by  conversion  of  starch  into  glucose  that  is  not  used.  This 
spring-minimum  of  the  carbohydrates,  especially  of  starch,  is  of  short 
duration,  as  vecy  soon  fresh  quantities  of  assimilated  material  are  produced 
by  the  young  leaves  and  conducted  to  the  food-rc5;er\-oirs.  Thus  com- 
mences the  accumulation  that  culminates  in  the  autumnal  maximum. 

In  the  above  paragraphs,  processes  of  metabolism  have  been  described 
that  come  into  play  partly  in  the  period  of  rest,  during  the  cool  and  cold 
seasons.  The  question  arises  how  far  they  are  directly  dependent  on  the 
temperature*  or  how  far  determined  by  inherent  hereditary  characters. 
Experiments  show  that  both  Umperature  and  iithgrittmee  etht^rate. 

The  disappearance  of  starch  from  the  cortex  at  the  commencement 
of  winter  is  a  direct  effect  of  low  temperatures,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
the  twigs  of  trees  that  are  exposed  during  the  period  in  question  to  higher 
temperatures,  in  rooms  or  in  plant-houses.  The  reformation  of  the  starch 
is  likewise  a  function  of  the  temperature,  for  wlicn  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high  (minimum  C,  optininm  2_-/-30°),  it  commences  in 
a  few  hours,  and  even  in  the  smallest  pieces  of  cortex,  so  long  as  they 
possess  uninjured  cells.  The  cooling  down  to  2°  C.  of  such  branches 
in  which  reformation  of  starch  has  taken  place  causes  the  starch  to  dis- 
appear again. 

The  connexion  between  the  phenomena  just  described  and  the  tem- 
perature is  evident,  but  the  temperature  is  not  the  sole  controlling  factor, 
for  if  it  were  so  the  starch  would  disappear,  even  in  summer,  after  an 
artificial  reduction  of  temperature.   This  however  b  not  the  case. 

ii.  STARCH-TREES  AND  FAT-TREES. 

The  woody  plants  of  the  cold  temperate  zones,  so  far  as  is  known,  all 
behave  in  the  main  like  the  gean-tree.  In  details  however  they  exhibit 
many  differences.  Independent  of  the  generally  known  external  differences 
in  periodicity,  a  group  of  starch'trees  and  another  of  faUtrtts  have  been 
established  on  the  basis  of  their  resj  'i\  c  conditions  in  winter,  as  revealed 
in  Russow's  investigations.  In  the  starch-trees,  to  which  chiefly  hard- 
woods— among  others  the  gean-tree — belong,  at  the  commencement 
of  winter  only  very  little  fat  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  starch, 
which  in  the  cortex  is  converted  into  glucose  and  unknown  bodies,  but 

*  See  p.  48. 
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in  the  wood  remains  unaltered.  In  the  c^roiip  of  fat-trccs,  which  are  chiefly 
soft-wooded  species,  such  as  conifers,  birches,  and  lime-trees  all  the  starch 
in  the  cortex  and  wood  is  converted  into  fat,  and  this  condition  lasts  ,until 
spring,  when  the  fat  is  reconverted  into  starch. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  starch,  and  of  starch  from  fat,  like  tlic  changes 
mentioiMxl  above  in  the  cortex  of  the  gean-tree,  arc  dependent,  on  the 
one  bandy  on  inherent  characters  possessed  only  during  tlw  season  of  rest, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  temperature.  The  production  of  fat  does 
not  take  place  while  the  atmosphere  is  warm,  and  any  fat  that  may  be 
present  is  then  converted  into  starch. 

iii.   THEORY  OF  FOKCINC. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  plants  of  temperate  zones  exists  in  two  conditions, 
one  active  and  one  gniescent.  The  regular  periodic  alternation  of  these 
conditions,  as  in  the  tropics,  is  occasioned  by  inherent  hereditary  characters, 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  the  diflference  in  their  behaviour  in  relation 
to  temperature,  as  well  as  by  other  features. 

In  M/ive  protoplasm^  by  means  of  higher  temperatures  stimuli  are  set  up 
that  induce  the  processes  of  growth,  whereas  lower  degrees  of  heat  result  in 
a  general  cessation  of  growth. 

In  quiescent  protoplasm  even  optimum  temperatures  do  not  call  forth 
phenomena  of  growth ;  on  the  other  hand,  changes  of  temperature  produce 
a  reaction  in  the  form  of  metabolic  changes,  and  these  are  induced  in  part 
by  lower  and  in  part  by  higher  temperatures. 

The  quiescent  condition  of  the  protoplasm  is  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  its  active  condition,  and  by  no  means  persists  through  the  whole 
normal  period  of  rest.  This  period  of  rest  is  in  its  second  and  greater 
part  a  direct  result  of  low  temperature  and  it  may  according!}'  be  shortened 
in  this  part  by  a  rise  in  temperature.  The  forcing  of  plants  depends  on 
this  circumstance.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  rest, 
which  in  the  gean-tree  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
November,  but  in  other  woody  plants  is  often  shorter  (for  instance  Forsythia 
viridissima)  or  longer  (Fagus  s\l\atica),  depends  exclusively  on  inherent 
characters  and  is  not  influenced  by  a  rise  of  lemiK-rature.  It  is  quite 
useless,  and  even  harmful,  to  try  to  begin  forcing  bcfcjre  the  end  of  this 
necessary  period  of  rest,  as  buds  even  under  the  most  favourable  temjiera- 
turc  remain  in  their  winter  condition.  Transition  from  the  one  condition 
to  the  other  is  slow,  and  forcing  will  be  in  any  one  case  more  rapid  the 
more  imminent  was  the  completion  of  the  change  of  the  quiescent  proto- 
plasm into  active  protoplasm.   Low  temperatures  accelerate  the  transition. 

Horticultural  experiments,  purely  practical  in  nature  but  none  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account,  made  particularly  on  fruit-trees  with  the  object  of 
accelerating  development  (forcing),  most  clearly  demonstrate  the  existence 
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of  a  period  of  rest  that  is  independent  of  external  influences.  These  experi- 
ments have  also  determined  the  optimum  temperatures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  temperate  trees,  and  though  not  adequately 
appreciated  they  have  put  an  end  to  a  chaos  of  false  statements  regarding 
the  connexum  between  temperature  and  periodicity. 

Moat  fmit-tfees  are  suitable  for  forcing  only  after  a  few  frosts,  wfaidi 
accelerate  the  tnuisitioii  to  the  active  condition,  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
forcing  of  the  peach«tree  cannot  be  commenced  before  January ;  in  Belgium, 
however,  it  succeeds  from  November  onwards.  The  vine,  on  the  other 
hand,  comes  into  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  forced  at  temperatures  some- 
what above  zero. 

VV'hcn  forcing  is  commenced  the  temperature  need  by  no  means  be  high, 
and,  at  most,  should  not  exceed  6'  to  C.  It  is  gradually  raised,  but 
never  actually  above  the  temperatures  prevailing  in  nature  during  the 
corresponding  stages  of  development.  Higher  temperatures  cause  ab- 
normal features,  such  as  excessively  long  shoots,  defective  formation  of 
wood,  atrophy  of  flowers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  espectally  necessary  that 
the  temperature  be  kept  low  during  the  flowering  timc^  and,  in  the  case 
of  stone-fruit^  during  the  stoning,  otherwise  the  flowers  or  3roung  fruits 
drop  off.  The  growth  of  the  fruit,  however,  demands  higher  temperatures 
than  does  the  development  of  the  flower-buds,  but  for  late  autumnal  fruits 
(grapes)  moderate  final  temperatures  are  again  necessary. 

Night- temperatures  must  be  kept  from  2  to  4  centigrade  degrees  lower 
than  da\  -temi)eratures  ;  otherwise  hypertrophic  i)henomcna  set  in. 

It  follows  from  the  above-mentioned  and  other  phenomena  that  the  opti- 
mum temperatures  for  the  processes  of  growth  in  length  are  higher  than 
those  for  other  processes — such  as  the  formation  of  flower,  the  development 
of  wood — ^so  that  holier  temperatures  fiivour  the  former  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter.  Experience  in  the  cultivation  of  temperate  woody  plants  m  wanner 
sones  completely  confirms  this ;  as  there  also  growth  is  greatly  accelerated 
Light  retards  growth,  and  it  is  possibly  owing  to  this  (act  that  forced 
plants  withstand  higher  temperatures  by  day  and  in  the  sun  than  by 
night  or  on  a  cloudy  day. 

The  general  results  of  the  experience  of  practical  men  amount  to  this, 
that  in  the  case  of  our  fruit-trees  the  degrees  of  temperature  naturally 
prevailing  during  the  vegetative  season  approximate!)-  correspond  to  the 
optimum  for  the  formation  of  flower  and  fruit,  as  well  as  for  the  formation 
of  wood,  but  are  below  the  optimum  for  the  processes  of  growth  of  foliage- 
shoots.  Hence  the  forcing  of  fruit-trees  is  generally  confined,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  abolition  of  that  portion  of  the  period  of  rest  that  is  due 
to  low  temperatures,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  imitating  as  closely 
as  possible  the  temperatures  prevailii^  during  the  different  stages  of 
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the  normal  period  of  growth.  For  the  plum  alone  temperatures  some- 
what  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  spring  and  summer  in  Central  Europe 
are  favourable  for  the  development  of  flower  and  fruit,  so  that,  in  contrast 
to  other  fruit-trees,  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  buds  to  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  can  be  considerably  shortened.  Pynaert's  table  of  tem|")eratures 
suitable  for  forcing  the  peach-tree  has  already  been  given',  and  is  worthy 
of  study  on  account  of  its  importance  and  comprehenaveness. 

What  is  true  of  the  fruit-trees  in  Central  Europe  is  also  certainly  true 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  woody  plants,  as  of  the  whole  indigenous 
flora.  In  other  words,  the  flora  of  the  ttm^aU  zones  during  the  wgetaiive 
season  enjoys  an  oecologica!  opfiwiun  ten^erature^  so  that  ali  the  functions 
work  harmoniously  side  by  side.  It  accordingly  follows,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  that  a  transference  to  a  climate  with  a  higher  or  lower 
temperature  causes  discordant  changes,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with.  Subse- 
quently, in  certain  species,  acclimatization  is  secured  by  adaptation  to  the 
new  conditions  of  temperature  ^  provided  these  conditions  do  not  differ 
too  greatly  from  those  of  the  native  home. 

iv.  PERWDICITY  OF  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

That  the  facts  already  established  in  reference  to  woody  plants  are  also 
true  of  perennial  herbs  is  proved  by  all  our  experience,  which  has  taught 
us  in  particular  that  in  perennial  herbs,  as  in  woody  plants,  there  is  a 
resting  period  due  to  inherent  causes,  and  that  a  scries  of  metabolic  changes 
also  take  place  in  them,  like  those  which  proceed  in  woody  plants. 

Muller-Tlnirgau  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  periodicity  uf  tlie  potato.  The 
well-known  sweet  taste  of  frozen  potatoes  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a 
consequence  of  the  frost,  but  sets  in  at  temperatures  between  o"  and  46*  C  as 
a  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  part  of  the  starch  into  sugar  (glucose,  invertose). 
MQlkr-Ttiurgau  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  possibly  infer  from  this  phenomenon 
that  in  tlic  potato  there  is  a  continual  process  of  sohition  and  of  formation  of 
starch,  and  that  the  formation  demands  higher  temperatures  than  the  solution, 
so  that  when  near  freezing-point  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sugar  which  at 
a  higher  temperature  would  be  converted  into  suueh.  Against  this  view  the 
fact  may  be  urged  that  the  production  of  sugar  is  essentially  associated  with 
the  winter;  in  September  and  October  there  is  no  production  of  sugar,  or  the 
production  is  carried  on  to  a  much  less  extent  than  it  is  later  in  the  year. 

Wc  have  evidently  to  deal  with  phenomena  quite  similar  to  those  in  wnody 
plants.  In  this  case  too,  as  a  consequence  of  inherent  causes,  the  winter  and 
the  summer  conditions  periodically  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  protoplasm. 
During  the  winter  condition  low  temperatures  between  o*  and  +  6*  C  cause  a 
considerable  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  whereas  during  the  summer 
condition  they  only  exert  a  weak  and  inhibitory  action.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 


*  See  p.  45. 


'  On  acdimatitation,  see  p.  49. 
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woody  plants,  at  a  high  temperature  starcli  is  regenerated  at  the  expense  of 
pruducts,  sugar  in  this  instance,  into  which  it  was  at  an  eadier  stage  converted. 
The  productHMi  of  sugar  during  winter  is  not  necessary  for  the  farther  development 
of  the  potato,  but  has  an  accelerating  effect  on  it.  It  must  be  due  to  other  causes 
that  potato-buds  do  not  develop  further  in  autumn.  Sachs  has  put  forward  the 
attractive  hypothesis,  that  in  this  and  other  similar  cases  it  may  be  a  question  of 
the  gradual  formation  of  ferments;  an  experimental  proof  of  this  suggestion  has 
not  yet  been  attempted*. 

V.  COLD  AND  DROUGHT. 

In  their  ocUoh  ott  vtggiatwn  cold  periods  display  an  unmistakaMe  likeness 
to  dry  periods.  That  this  likeness  is  not  specious,  but  is  founded  on  the 
ofiganization  of  the  plant,  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  both  factors 
frequently  influence  periodicity  in  a  quite  similar  manner  and  can  replace 
one  another.  Thus  forcing  is  accelerated  if  water  is  withheld  for  some 
lime  before  the  commencement  of  winter  cold  ;  the  w  inter  period  of  rest 
then  commences  and  terminates  sooner Persistent  drought  hastens  the 
defoliation  of  our  deciduous  trees.  The  buds  of  woody  plants  and 
herbaceous  perennials  are  no  more  induced  to  open  by  moisture  during 
the  dry  season  than  are  winter  buds  by  higher  temperatures,  so  long 
as  a  certain  time  determined  by  inherent  causes  has  not  been  reached. 
Plants  ridily  provided  with  reserve«material  blossom  in  the  tropics  chiefly 
during  the  dry  seascm  and  immediately  after  it,  but  in  temperate  zones 
chiefly  in  the  spring.  Many  trees  that  blossom  normally  in  the  cold 
season  have  after  a  dry  summer  a  second  weaker  flowering.  Closer 
investigation  regarding  metabolism  during  the  period  of  vegetative  rest 
that  is  due  to  drought  will  show  how  far  analogies  between  metabolic 
chaiv^'es  and  movements  of  reserve-material  correspond  to  these  external 
analo<;ics. 

a.  PERIODIC  ASPECTS  OF  VEGETATION. 

i.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS, 

The  variety  in  the  aspect  of  vegetation  that  changes  with  each  season 
is  mainly  due  to  periodic  phenomena.  The  most  conspicuous  chanties 
in  the  vegetative  organs  are  exhibited  by  woody  plants  at  the  autumnal 
leaf-fall.  IHit  among  evergreen  plants  also  there  is  in  many  causes  a  not 
unessential  difference  between  the  appearance  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
as  many  Coniferae  amume  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  others,  as  wdl  as 
some  broad-leaved  species,  a  brownish-red  one.   Such  a  change  of  colour 

*  See  also  Lidforss,  op.  cit. 

*  MCUler-Thuigau,  II,  p.  901;  Pynaert,  op.  cit.,  p.  263.  Accoiding  to  Pynaert,  the 
result  is  not  quite  certain. 
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follows  only  after  frost,  and  is  confined  to  leaves  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  yellow  colour  is  due  to  a  partial  decomposition 
of  the  chlorophyll,  the  red  colour  is  caused  cither  by  a  red  pigment  in 
the  chlorophyll-corpuscles  (Thuya,  Ikixus),  or  by  anthocyan  in  the  cell-sap 
(Ilex,  Iledera,  Mahonia) Many  species  of  Pinus  assume  a  characteristic 
appearance  in  winter  because  their  fascicled  needles  become  adpresscd 
to  the  twigs^  owing  to  certain  hitherto  unexplained  physiological  causes. 

In  contrast  with  woody  vegetation,  evergreen  species  predominate  in 
the  herbaceous  vegetation,  so  that  meadows  retain  their  fresh  green 
appearance  in  mild  winters  and  present  yellow  tints  only  during  persistently 
hard  frost.  Many  herbs  however  develop  anthoqran  during  the  winter, 
but  as  this  discoloration  is  usually  absent  from  grasses  it  is  far  less 
apparent  than  among  woody  plants.  Many  herbaceous  perennials  are 
only  transitorily  green  ;  the  death  of  the  subacrial  shoots  frequently 
happens  even  during  summer,  and  is  therefore  probably  due  to  inherent 
causes. 

It  is  well  known  that  flowers  are  never  entirely  lacking  at  any  season, 
as  during  mild  weather  many  species,  like  Bellis  perennis,  Senecio  vulgaris, 
Veronica  hederaefolia,  blossom  even  in  winter.  True  winter-flowering 
plants,  however,  do  not  occur  in  the  markedly  cold  belts  of  the  temperate 
zones;  the  species  just  mentioned  flower  really  throughout  the  year 
and  still  more  freely  in  the  warmer  seasons.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the 
warmer  belts  produce  a  number  of  plants  whose  flowering  season  falls 
in  the  months  from  November  to  February.  Rein  *  makes  the  following 
remarks  regarding  the  winter-flora  of  Japan  : — 

'Towards  the  end  of  October  the  woodland  that  is  green  in  summer^ 
is  leafless,  as  with  us  [i.  e.  in  Central  Kuropc],  and  there  arc  only  a  few 
plants  that  have  not  entered  upon  their  winter  rest.  These  arc  chiefly 
shrubs  and  trees  that  are  green  in  winter  .  .  .  the  flowering  of  which 
occurs  during  the  earliest  whiter  months.  Among  them  are  Olea 
AquifoHum,  Sieb.  et  Zucc,  Aralia  japcmica,  Thunbg.,  and  some  other 
Araliaceae,  which  blossom  in  November;  Thea  chincnsis,  Sims,  and 
Camellia  Sasanqua,  Thunbg.,  whose  flowering  time  is  in  November  and 
December,  and  whose  last  buds  arc  killed  by  night-frosts ;  a  few  species 
of  Daphne,  which  blossom  in  January  and  February;  and  above  all 
Camellia  japonica,  which  in  this  season  sometimes  affords  the  surprising 
spectacle  of  bearing  simultaneously  flowers  and  snow,  but  whose  flowering 
time  is  prolonged  until  Ajjril. 

'Among  herbs  we  find  still  fewer  species  whose  flowering  time  falls 
in  late  autumn  or  actually  extends  into  winter  proper ;  among  such  arc 
a  few  Compositae,  especially  Pyrethrum  and  Aster.* 

Even  in  the  warmer  belts  winter-flowering  plants  are  scanty.  The 
'  Scbimper,  op.  cib,  p.  166,  *  Kein,  op.  cit.,  p.  15$. 
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commencement  of  the  true  flowering  season  usually  coincides  with  that 
of  the  vegetative  season  in  spring  and  ends  with  the  cessation  of  this 
season  in  autumn.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  flowering  season  arc 
de|>endent  to  a  great  extent  on  tlie  temperature,  and  therefore  not  only 
fail  to  coindde  at  different  places,  but  alao  tn  different  years  at  the  same 
place.  But  the  action  of  the  inherent  rhythm  always  proves  stroi^r  than 
that  of  temperature,  so  that  the  awakening  of  vegetation  very  often  occurs 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  does  its  falling  asleep. 

It  has  been  already  shown  \  that  in  the  temperate  cones  low  tempera- 
tures usually  favour  the  inception  of  reproductive  organs,  and  that  the 
growth  of  these  organs  is  completed  in  \*ery  many  instances  within  lower 
limits  of  temperature,  or  at  any  rate  possesses  a  lower  optimum  than  is 
the  case  with  foliage-shoots.  The  dissmiilar  action  of  temperature  on  the 
reproductive  and  vegetative  organs  respectively  has  not  only  been  proved 
experimentally,  but  is  also  apparent  in  nature,  especially  in  lower  crypto- 
gams and  mosses,  the  sexual  activity  of  which  very  often  coincides  with 
winter,  whilst  their  vegetative  activity  occurs  durii^  the  warm  months. 
In  i^anerogams  this  connexion  is  less  clear,  owing  to  a  number  of  oippoeSng 
circumstances.  Thus,  many  herbaceous  plants  can  commence  formii^ 
flowers  only  after  they  have  assimilated  the  needful  material ;  the  formation 
of  assimilating  organs  however,  like  assimilation  itself,  demands  higher 
temperatures.  Other  plants  again  are  adapted  to  certain  pollinators  and 
flower  at  a  time  when  these  arc  active.  In  spite  of  such  limitations,  the 
favourable  influence  of  low  temperatures  on  the  reproductive  organs  in 
relation  to  the  periodicity  of  phanerogams  is  unmistakable  when  we 
consider  those  plants  alone  tliat  produce  the  plastic  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  flowers  in  the  preceding  vegetative  season. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  temperate  sones,  most  herbamus  perennials 
bebnging  to  the  Liliaceae,  Amaryllidaceae,  Iridaceae  are  early-flowering ; 
in  Mediterranean  countries  Orchidaceae  and  Araoeae  also  are  among  the 
earliest  spring-flowering  plants.  Many  Dicotyledoncs  with  rhizomes  or 
roots  rich  in  nutriment,  such  as  Anemone,  Helleborus,  Eranthis,  Corydalis, 
Ficaria,  behave  similarly.  A  few  bulbous  plants  flower  in  autumn,  such 
as  Colchicum  autumnale,  Spiranthes  autumnalis,  Crocus  sativus.  Cyclamen 
europaeum.  The  majority  of  trees  arc  also  early-flowering  and  frequently 
open  their  flowers  earlier,  and  thcrLtnrc  at  lower  temperatures,  than  their 
leaves.  The  indigenous  examples,  with  which  the  ivy  as  a  late-flowering 
plant  is  included,  are  sufficiently  well  known.  I  bad  noticed  the  same 
feature  in  the  much  richer  tree-flora  of  North  America,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  flowering  times  of  the  trees  in  Asa  Gray's  Manual  of  the  Botany 
of  the  Northern  United  States  has  confirmed  my  observations.  Of  141 
species  referred  to  in  the  above  work  as  being  trees  or  arborescent  dirubs — 

*  See  48. 
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I  have  not  considered  true  shrubs — iio  commenced  flowering  from  March 
until  May,  2')  in  June,  6  in  July  ;  in  August  merely  the  close  of  the  flower- 
ing time  of  a  few  Jul) -flowering  trees  occurred.  The  connexion  between 
the  opening  of  the  flowers  and  the  cooler  temixiratures  appears  specially 
striking,  if  we  consider  that  spring  is  colder  in  the  Northern  States  of 
America  than  in  South  and  Central  Germany,  so  that  May  in  Boston  is 
scarcely  comparable  with  April  in  the  Central  Rhenish  districts. 

iu  PERIODK  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  SOUTH  TEMPERATE  ZONE. 

The  literature  to  which  I  have  access  contains  but  few  data  regardii^ 
the  periodic  phenomena  of  the  south  temperate  zone. 

A  pamphlet  of  Hann*s  on  the  climate  of  Central  Chili  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion. In  June  (corresponding  to  our  December)  the  ahnond-trecs  flower,  also 
wild  violets,  hyacinths.  Ranunculi,  Acacia  cavenia.  In  July  and  .Aii<just,  Datura 
arborea,  Richardia  aethioplca,  Heliotropium  (peruvianum  ?).  in  Augubt  there 
bkMsom  chenieSf  peaches,  plums,  Acacia  lophanta,  a  species  of  Fumaria,  and 
a  number  of  indigenous  Amaryllidaoeae  and  anemones.  Pear-trees  and  apple- 
trees  blossom  in  the  first  half  of  September;  fig-trees  and  Lonibardy  poplar  are 
fiiUy  in  foliage  by  the  end  of  tliis  month.  Lilac,  Gladiolus  byzantinus,  carnations, 
and  a  number  of  other  garden-plants  develop  their  flowers  in  October.  By  the 
middle  of  November  the  first  strawberries  are  ripe ;  olive-trees  flower  in  this 
month.  Wheat  and  barley  are  har\'estcd  in  December;  strawberries,  figs,  cherries^ 
melons,  apricots  ripen.  In  March  and  April  beans,  capsicums,  and  potatoes  are 
collected ;  grapes  are  ripe  enough  to  be  picked  between  the  soth  and  30th  April. 
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Rciche'  makes  the  following  remarks  about  the  vegetation  of  Rio  Maule  (about 
35''  S.) :  'The  commencement  of  the  cycle  of  vegetation  may  conveniently  be 
reckoned  from  the  flowering  of  Oxalis  lobata ;  this  happens  in  April,  after  the 
termination  of  the  summer  drought,  and  reaches  its  climax  in  May.  During  this 
period,  under  the  influence  of  the  first  rains,  the  hitherto  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown  steppe,  which  was  either  bare  or  covered  with  the  parched  remains  of 
vegetation,  becomes  clad  with  green  V^Ure.  The  latter  consists  of  seedlings 
of  Erodium  cicutarium,  Lupinus  microcarpus,  Medicago  deiiticulata,  as  well  as  the 
leaves  of  Scilla,  Achyrophorus,  Soliva,  Briza  and  other  grasses.  During  the 
actual  ramy  season  the  tampo  retains  its  green  tint,  slightly  interrupted  by  flowers; 
here  and  there  appear  Stenandrium  dulce  (rose  coloured),  or  from  August  onwards. 
Anemone  decapetala  (white  or  blue).  From  September  onwards  the  picture 
becomes  more  embellished  every  day;  at  first  the  numerous  fiery  red  corollas 

'  Reich^  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  36. 
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of  Habranthus  phycelloides  attract  attention  principally  on  the  mountain  sides  ; 
then  Tritelek  porrifblia  dominates,  and  in  October  and  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  chief  flowering  season  of  the  year,  it  becomes  imposdble  to  name  any  plants 
that  are  specially  prominent.  But  even  then  the  first  signs  of  the  desiccation  and 
death  of  the  vegetation  appear  on  specially  exposed  points,  particularly  in  the 
disappearance  of  tlic  species  of  Tillaea  and  of  Toa  annua.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October  the  deciduous  trees  (Fagus 
obliqua,  poplars,  fruit-trees)  become  adorned  with  new  leaves  and  eventually 
with  flowers.  From  the  end  of  October  <mwards,  the  abundance  of  flowers 
steadify  decreases;  Alstroemeria  Liglu  and  Habranthus  chilensis,  locally  with 
the  Compositae  Triptilion  spinosuin  and  Ccphalophora  plantaginea,  again  impart 
a  floral  beauty  that  lasts  till  December.  Finally,  Noticastrum  Ilaplopappus, 
Madia  sativa,  Wahlenbcrgia  linarioides,  Ccphalophora  aromatica,  Boisduvalia 
concinna,  with  occasional  stragglers  of  other  species,  remain  as  the  last  flowering 
herbs  in  the  otherwise  brownish-yellow  tract.  The  reappearance  of  Ozalis  lobata 
finally  heralds  the  appearance  of  a  new  vegetative  period.  In  the  ravines  occuiued 
by  numerous  shrubs,  and  in  the  forests,  this  cycle  of  change  is  less  marked ; 
but  it  is  quite  apparent  both  in  the  vegetation  of  herbaceous  perennials  and  in 
the  vital  activity  of  wnody  plants  (sprouting,  flowering,  fruiting).' 

Just  as  in  Central  Chili,  so  also  near  Cape  Town,  there  are  flowers  at  every 
season,  but  chiefly  in  spring;  September  is  the  month  thitf  is  richest  in  flownv; 
autumn  is  poor  in  blossom.  According  to  Thode  *,  winter  (May-July)  is  characterized 
by  the  flowering  of  Oxalidaceae ;  spring  (August-October)  particularly  by  that  of 
Compositae,  Iridaceae,  Ficoideae,  Proteaceae;  summer  (November-Januarj')  by 
that  of  Geraniaceae  and  Crassulaccac :  and  autumn  ( February- April)  by  that  of 
Amarj  llidaccac.    East  Cape  Colony  also  has  chiefly  spring  flowers. 

According  to  BehrS  herbaceous  plants  in  South  Australia  flower  shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season;  the  Eucalypti  and  Acacia  retinodes  in  spring;  the 
Loranthi  in  die  midst  of  the  dry  season.  The  scrub  blossoms  chiefly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season,  in  September,  October,  and  Novemb^,  bat  also 
throughout  its  wliolc  duration ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rainy  season  is  ver%'  poor  in 
flowers  (Astroloma  and  othtrsi.  The  grassland  puts  on  the  whole  of  its  floral 
beauty  all  at  once,  at  tiie  beginning  of  summer. 

In  the  districts  enumerated  abov^  which  in  some  cases  possess  summer  rain, 
and  in  others  winter  rain,  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  cool  temperature  on  the 
development  of  flowers  is  universally  revealed  in  the  form  of  an  aflcr-eflect.  In 
other  respects  conclusions  regarding  the  effective  factors  cannot  be  drawn  from 
such  scanty  data.   
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CHAPTER  III 


WOODLAND  CLIMATE  AND  GRASSLAND  CLIMATE 
IN  THE  WARM  TEMPERATE  BELTS 

I.  GeneraL  a.  Subtropical  Districts.  Florida.  South  Brazil.  Paraguay.  ^  Warm 
Temperate  Districts  without  a  Dry  Sesaoa.    Climate  of  the  temperate  rain^forest. 

South  Japan.  West  Chili.  New  Zealand.  Grassland  climate  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
4.  Temperate  South  Africa.  Kain-provinces  and  vegetation-provinces.  The  south- 
west coast  with  winter  rains.  Climate  of  the  evergreen  sclerophyllous  woodland.  The 
south  and  east  coast  with  spring  and  smnmer  rains.  Climate  of  savannahs.  Interior  of 

Eastern  South  Africa  fTransvaa!  and  Oran^,'c  Kiver  Ci  lcny)  with  summer  rain.  Climate 
of  the  steppes.  5.  Warm  Temperate  Districts  with  a  Moist  Summer.  lnten»ediate 
climate  in  North  Argentina.  Park  landscapes.  Climate  of  the  pampas.  Climate  of  the 
thorn-woodlands  (espinal)  of  West  Argentina.  Clintate  of  grassland  in  South-East  and 
Fast  Australia.  6.  Warm  Temperate  Districts  with  a  Moist  Winter.  Climate  of 
evergreen  sclerophyllous  woodland.  Soutb-West  and  South  Australia.  Central  Chili. 
Meditenancan  countries.  California.  7.  Oondnsion. 

I.  GENERAL. 

Tiio.se  parts  of  the  temperate  zones  bordering  on  the  tropics  and  alone 
meriting  the  appellation  subtropical  exhibit  ^carcely  marked  characteristics, 
and  ally  themselves  with  tropical  districts  when  the  climate  is  very  humid, 
and  with  the  true  temperate  districts  when  it  is  dry.  With  increasing 
distance  from  the  tropics  a  new  factor  intervenes,  the  cold  of  winter,  which, 
though  acting  more  indirectly  than  atmospheric  precipitations  and  sub- 
ordinate to  them,  assists  in  determining  the  differentiation  of  the  vegetation 
in  oecological  districts.  It  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  trc^ics,  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  the  rainy  season  occurs  in  summer  or  in  winter,  but  the 
rainy  season  is  responsible  for  an  essential  distinction  in  the  oecological 
conditions  of  the  vegetation. 

Excluding  the  less  characteristic  subtropical  districts,  the  warm  temperate 
districts  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups,  namely,  those  without  any 
dry  season,  those  with  a  moist  summer,  and  those  with  a  moibt  winter. 
Intermediate  districts,  usually  of  slight  extent,  with  spring  or  autumnal 
rains,  sometimes  ally  themselves  more  to  districts  with  a  moist  winter  and 
at  other  times  to  those  with  a  moist  summer. 

2.  SUBTROPICAL  DISTRICTS. 
Temperate  districts  bordering  on  the  tropics,  up  to  about  30"  latitude,  are 
chiefly  occupied  by  desert.  In  them  liic^Ivforcst  districts  prevail  over  only 
a  limited  area.  Concerning  the  cliinaiK  o-ndition  of  these  high-forest 
districts  I  cannot  give  a  satistactory  account  IVuin  the  literature  before  me  ; 
a  rainfall  of  130-130  cm.,  with  the  corresponding  atmospheric  humidity, 
appears  sufficient  for  fairly  rich  forest  growth.   Nevertheless,  countries  with 
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true  high-forest— of  course  omitting  fringing-forest — are  not  inferior  to  the 
tropics  in  their  rainfall. 

Florida,  clad  with  extensive  forests,  which  are  however  not  very  lofty  or 
luxuriant,  appears  to  have  a  rainfall  of  130-140  cm.  (Fort  Brook  136  cm.); 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  has  147  cm. ; 
whilst  the  Bahamas,  with  merely  bushy  and  shrubby  woodland,  have  laocm. 
only  (Nassau  xi8  cm.)-  All  these  countries  have  chiefly  summer  rain;  the 
winter  however  is  also  very  humid. 

Tropical  rainfall  and  tropical  forest  growth  appear  to  the  south  of  the 
tropics,  in  South  America  for  instance  on  the  Brazilian  coast  (Joinville, 
Blumenait)  up  to  about  30°,  and  in  the  interior,  in  Paraguay  (Asuncion) 
and  along  the  Andes,  up  to  about  25°  S. 

Subtropical  High-forest  Climate. 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

(From  MetMroL  Zeitschr.,  1891,  p.  272  ;  and  Zeitschr.  d.  (Saterr.  GeseDich.  t 

Meteorol.,  1877,  p.  333.) 


JOINVILLE. 
a6''i9'S.,  49' 4$' W. 

BLUM  EN  AU  (1880). 
36«55'S.,  49V  W. 

ASUNCION  (PARAGUAY). 
iS^li'S^  57'''to'W. 
98  meters  above  sea-level. 

Temperature. 
(1877-83). 

Kainfnll 
(1890). 

Tcraperatnrc. 

Tempeimtare. 

Rain- 
fall 

6  turn. 

Amount 

in  mm. 

Mean. 

Dally 
Range. 

J^moant 
in  mm. 

Days 
(7  yrs- ' 

Mean. 

Max. 

'  Min. 

Aroonnt 

in  mm. 

Jan.  . 

22-1 

27-3 

362 

27-6 

4-5 

'95 

10-3 

267 

38-3 

19.4 

68 

Feb.  . 

33*  1 

37-4 

327 

26*  I 

4-5 

154 

12.3 

28.3 

38-9 

i6«7 

99 

March 

21*4 

26*5 

334 

2$'0 

37 

189 

137 

37.5 

35-6 

18^ 

9» 

April  . 

i8>7 

ai7 

33.1 

5-3 

335 

10.4 

33.1 

33-8 

14.2 

175 

May  . 

■5-5 

307 

142 

18-6 

6-4 

191 

200 

389 

9-7 

168 

June  . 

148 

19.5 

156 

152 

80 

»5 

67 

15.6 

261 

6.9 

201 

July  . 

I4*S 

19.3 

90 

1 7*6 

S-9 

57 

6-7 

3M 

300 

io6 

98 

Aug.  . 

14.4 

19.8 

121 

l6-2 

77 

118 

7-1 

233 

33-3 

133 

27 

Sept.  . 

1  I6-I 

— . 

ao.5 

189 

17-8 

77 

i6t 

9.4 

35.6 

36-7 

150 

13a 

Oct.  . 

17-4 

32-6 

207 

84 

137 

7.2 

28.1 

38-8 

i6.t 

307 

Nov.  . 

19.6 

34-3 

227 

9.8 

137 

100 

27-8 

39-0 

300 

250 

Dec.  . 

30« 

a6>o 

186 

36'4 

7-9 

«47 

8-3 

37*2 

37-8 

17*8 

467 

Year. 

18.1 

33X 

2245 

21*3 

6^6 

I8s6 

109.3 

1 

3083 

The  rainfall  in  Blumenau  is  very  variable.  It  consisted,  on  the  average  of  1868-74,  of 
t,406  mm. ;  1875^80^  ot  1,676  mm. ;  in  the  year  1888,  of  ^149  mm. ;  in  1890  of  1,333  mm. 
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la  North  Aiigentina,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  less  rainfall  than  i20  cm. 
with  great  frequency  of  precipitation  causes  grassland  (savannah)  to  pre- 
dominate, and,  wherever  the  soil  is  somewhat  moistert  scattered  tracts  of 

savannah-forest. 

3.  WARM  TEMPERATI*:  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT  A  DRY 

SEASON. 

Of  warm  temperate  rainy  districts  those  witli  rain  throughout  the  year — 
even  if  this  is  for  the  most  part  unequall)-  distributed — show  the  greatest 
agreement  with  tropical  districts.  Provided  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  they 
arc  clad  with  forest  that  resembles  tropical  rain-forest,  but  is  less  rich 
in  forms,  and  is  also  less  luxuriant,  and  will  be  styled  Temperate  Rain- 
forest  It  occupies  merely  small  tracts,  in  contrast  with  the  tropical  rain- 
forest. In  the  lowlands  it  is  confined  to  South  Japan,  Tasmania,  West 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Chili.  Its  occurrence  in  h^hlands  is  described 
in  detail  in  Section  IV. 

The  southernmost  island  of  Japan,  as  well  as  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Nippon,  as  far  north  as  Tokyo,  have  very  mild  winter  temperatures  and 
abundant  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  a  maximum  in  the  hot  months. 
The  atmospheric  humidity  is  al\\  ays  very  considerable. 

Temperate  Rain-forest  Climate. 
SOUTH  JAPAN— TOKYO. 
35°  40'  N.,  139°  44'  £.  S4  meters  above  sea  levd.  i  (1876)  to  4  years  (1873-6). 
 (From  Zcitadir.  d.  <teterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1878,  p.  26.)   


Temperature. 

Rainfall. 
Anunut  in  mm. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

Rcl.  Hiuaidity. 

CloudiocM. 

1876 

1873-6 

1873-6 

1873-6 

1876 

1876 

187J 

January   .  . 

40 

|6'9 

-  3-8 

70 

3-5 

68 

93 

February  .  . 

1-6 

-  6-9 

68 

5-5 

115 

65 

March .   .  . 

3-3 

»3-2 

-  S-3 

63 

57 

116 

50 

April   .    .  . 

81 

20-2 

-  37 

70 

5-« 

141 

80 

May    .   .  . 

12-2 

22-4 

0-6 

71 

6-0 

122 

63 

June   .   .  . 

170 

27-0 

5-4 

75 

6.5 

152 

46 

July.  .   .  . 

i8>5 

28.8 

I2-0 

82 

276 

256 

August.  .  . 

33<o 

i6*5 

83 

54 

ISO 

71 

September  . 

33*3 

i8>3 

80 

5-3 

6S 

3IO 

October  .  . 

I3-S 

u 

77 

359 

486 

November  . 

147 

34*1 

4-3 

78 

5-2 

158 

303 

December  . 

9.1 

20-0 

-  1-5 

72 

3-2 

i  38 

Year  .    .  . 

13-6 

-  7 

1  747 

5-6 

i  1760 

1690 

Rainfall  in  1874,  1,697 ;  in  1875,  1^42  mm. 
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JAPAN-NIIGATA. 
37*  55'       '39^  lo'  E.,  6«s  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zdtschr.  d.  fisterr.  G«sellKh.  t  MeteoroL,  1883,  71.) 


Temperature  (lo  years>. 

kainfall  v7  yean). 

.Mean  of  the 
Terms. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Mio. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Days. 

Dconnbcr  ■ 

12^ 

178 

109 

Jaamiy   .  .  . 

3*9 

90 

no 

Il<4 

Febniaiy  .  .  . 

2-9 

I04 

-  3-2 

77 

8-6 

March  .... 

5-8 

1 6-4 

-  I«I 

105 

8-9 

April  .... 

1 07 

22-9 

3-1 

99 

6-8 

May  

i6-i 

27-4 

80 

106 

5-7 

June.   •   •    .  • 

210 

29-4 

12-5 

126 

5.8 

July .    .   ,   •  . 

26-0 

340 

19'0 

204 

71 

August  .... 

37*2 

34-8 

21'0 

103 

6-2 

September   .  . 

32  •9 

3»'4 

14'6 

167 

8-2 

October  .  .  . 

15*5 

34<6 

7-4 

197 

8*9 

November 

9* 

19-3 

3^ 

S16 

10.3 

Year  .... 

13-8 

3S-0 

-4-3 

1688 

98-8 

1 

WEST  CHILI- ANCl  I). 
41°  51'  S.,  74°  W.,  15  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  dstenr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1872,  p.  11.) 


Temperature 
(1  year). 

Raio&ll  (3  years  J. 

Bright  Daj-s 
(3  years;. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Dayi. 

December.  .  . 

13-8 

1303 

January    .  .  . 

iSS-o 

117 

I4-0 

February  .  .  . 

13*9 

I47'3 

7-3 

I4<> 

March  .... 

9.9 

2l6« 

i8« 

8« 

April  .... 

IO'2 

303-5 

200 

3-5 

9-7 

4«6-5 

S3<0 

3<0 

7-0 

6I9-S 

34*0 

3.5 

8-1 

3660 

19.0 

4-5 

August.   .  .  . 

7-9 

4740 

3IO 

3-7 

September    .  . 

80 

196.7 

1 1-7 

I20 

October    .    .  . 

10-4 

107.3 

9.0 

9-7 

November    .  . 

12-6 

196-9 

17.7 

7-7 

Year  .... 

10.3 

33975 

»937 

93-9  1 
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WESTERN-  NEW  ZEALAND. 


(After  Hann  in  Zeitschr.  d.  osterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol^  187I1  pp.  281,  345.) 


TARANAKI 
(North  Ishind). 
39° 4' S.,  about  33  mcten  above 
sea-level. 

HOKITIKA 
(Sonth  Island). 
4S*4a'S,,  about  35  meten  above 
sea-level. 

Tenii>cratnrc. 
Nlean. 

KainlnM. 
Amount  111  mm. 

Tempeiatue. 
Mean. 

Kainiall. 
Amount  in  mm. 

December.   .  . 

171 

1250 

14-8 

309- 1 

January     .    .  . 

187 

8i-8 

336. 1 

February  .   .  . 

18<6 

ioi>8 

»5-5 

250.7 

March  .... 

65.5 

13.6 

I7I.5 

April  .... 

15*2 

89-4 

I20 

2187 

May  .... 

ia<6 

I96'l 

I6I.8 

June  .... 

no 

150.2 

7-8 

209.3 

July  

io>4 

1600 

7-3 

244-8 

August .... 

lO-O 

131.5 

7-5 

231.9 

September    .  * 

ii-S 

133*4 

9^ 

M9'3 

October   .  .  . 

13*2 

I5I-6 

10.8 

3404 

November    .  . 

15-0 

I33'4 

ia'3 

322-3 

Year  .... 

I4'3 

1509.7 

11.3      1  2835-9 

A  constantly  humid,  warm  temperate  district,  with  rain  insufficient  for 
forest  growth,  occurs  only  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  As  the  rain  is  extra- 
ordinarily frequent,  the  islands  possess  a  splendid  climate  for  grassland, 
and  are  actually  for  the  most  part  covered  with  grass. 

Warm  Temperate  Graaaland  Climate. 

EASTERN  NEW  ZEALAND-CHRISTCHURCH  (SOUTH  ISLAND). 

42°33'S,,  6^  meters  above  sea-level. 
(After  Hum  in  Zeitschr.  d.  fisterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1 871,  pp.  281,  345.) 


)  RainfaU. 

Amount  in  mm. 

Temperatme.  j 

Mean. 

! 

RaiofaU. 
Amoont  in  mm. 

Temperature. 
Mean. 

December  . 

41-2 

15-9 

July  •  •  ♦ 

62.2 

6-2 

Junuar)'  .  . 

58.7 

1 6-6  [ 

August   .  . 

58.9 

6.6 

February  . 
March  .  . 

60.2 

16-6 

'  September  . 
October  .  . 

29.5 

9.8 

44-5 

14-4 

54-4 

1 1*7 

April  *  .  . 

460 

12.6 

8.9 

November  . 

54-1 

U-o 

May  .  .  . 

57-9 

Year   .  . 

648.6 

ii4 

June  .  .  . 

8t« 

6.3 

Mean  annual  maximum  temp.  314.  Mean  annual  minimum  temp.  -  3.8. 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS    STANLEY  HARBOUR. 

51°  41'  s.,  5751' w. 

(From  Zeitschr.  d.  dsterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1881,  p.  299.) 


January' .  . 

Tcmjter.iUire. 

Relative 
Humidity. 
9  Biin. 

CIondiimB 
9ajii. 

1 

Rainfall, 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean  i 

Mio.  1 

4-7      1  8-2 

Amount 
in  mn. 

Dajs. 

1 1-7 

76 

7-4 
7*2 

50 

2!0 

February  . 

13-4 

6-2 

9-8 

72 

69 

21'3 

March  .  . 

13.8 

5-6 

9^ 

76 

7-a 

55 

19-3 

April .  .  . 

60 

81 

M 

43 

|8*3 

May  .  .  . 

9-5 

3-6 

«4 

6*4 

5» 

33.3 

June  .    .  . 

70  2-2 

4'6 

90 

6-9 

43 

19-3  i 

 1 

July  .   .  . 

5-3 

1.2 

3-3 

91 

7-6 

37 

200 

August  .  . 

4.8 

2-5 

91 

7.2 

47 

ao*3 

September  • 

5-6 

0^6 

3-« 

88 

6.7 

30 

33<> 

October .  . 

N  ovember  . 

1-5 

4.4 

81 

63 

29 

157 

80 

ao 
3-9 

82 

77 

34 

2I«3 

December  . 

10-3 

7*1 

76 

7*9 

39 

15.3 

Year   .  . 

90 

3» 

6-1 

82 

71 

5J7 

236.1 

4.  TEMPERATE  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Countries  in  whidi  the  climate  as  r^;ard8  rain  varies  at  short  distances 
are  naturally  more  instructive  for  the  study  of  the  connexion .  between 

the  rain-climate  and  the  character  of  the  v^^etation,  than  are  others  of 
greater  extent  and  where  other  climatic  conditions  vary  as  well.  Extra- 
tropical  South  Africa  is  in  this  respect  extremely  important  ;  data  regard- 
ing its  rainfall  arc  very  accurately  known,  thanks  to  Dove's  observations, 
and  its  flora  has  in  essentials  retained  its  original  character.  It  appears 
that  the  provinces  as  planned  by  Dove  according  to  rainfall  are  at  the  same 
time  oecological  vegetation-provinces. 

To  the  south  of  the  littoral  strips  of  the  Karroo  desert,  from  about  30**  S., 
the  precipitation,  which  is  scanty  north  of  this  latitude  S  rapidly  increases. 
The  south-west  coasts  of  Cape  Colony  have  60-75  cm.  of  rainfall,  chiefly  as 
winter  rain ;  the  summer  is  dry.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  high. 
The  vegetation  consists  of  low  xerophilous  evergreen  woody  plants  with 
small  leathery  leaves.  Although  also  occurring  elsewhere  as  scattered  con- 
stituents of  the  vegetation,  suck  scUrophyUous  plants  ^  are  charaeUristU  of 

*  See  Chap.  IX,  Deserts.  *  See  p.  9. 

G  g  2 
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warm  temperate  districts  with  wet  winters  and  dry  summers^  where  alone 
they  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  vegetation. 

Warm  Temperate  Sderophyltoas  Woodland  Climate. 

SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA— WELLINGTON. 

33*  38*  S.,  19°  o'  E.,  120  meters  above  sea-leveL 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit.,  p.  33  ff.) 


Temperature 
4 J  years). 

1 

Relalivc 
Humidity 
(6^  jrean). 

Rainfall 
in  mm. 
(Syeui). 

Ctaadinefli 

McUta 

Kuigc. 

January 

33>9 

12*1 

61 

II'9 

34 

Febnuuy  . 

327 

1I>4 

65 

19-3 

27 

Maidi  .  . 

31>3 

I3'4 

67 

24-4 

3-0 

April    .  . 

M.-iy  .    .  . 

l8'I 

ii'9 

75 

460 

37 

»3-9 

92 

8. 

1057 
88-1 

5-3 

June.   .  . 

11*9 

9.4 

83 

4-9 

July.  .  . 

11.5 

92 

84 

93'0 

4-6 

August  .  . 

ii<8 

9* 

83 

76.5 

4*4 

September. 

I4'i 

107 

77 

77-2 

4.2 
40 

October 

168 
19-4 

1 1-4 

72 

59-4 

November. 

66 

31*3 

3-1 

December  . 

20-9 

12-4 

63 

307 

2-9 

Year  .  . 

17*1 

l»9 

73 

653-5 

3-« 

CAPE  TOWN. 

33°56'S.,  i8°29'E., 
1 1  meters  above 

sea-level. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit., 


CLAN  WILLI  AM. 

53*iors.,iS°53'E.f 
100  meters  above 

sta-icvcl. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit., 
P.36K 


WORCESTER. 

33''4o'S.,l9'37'E., 
340  meters  atwve 

sca-lcvcl. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit., 
p.37ff) 


Tempetatuc 

30  years'). 

KaialUMi  Tempeiature 

in  mm.         (9  years  . 

KiOnraU 
in  mm. 

1  Tem|>craturc 
iil  years). 

RsinlaU 

in  mm. 
(iSyii.  . 

1 

5» 
19^ 

Mean. 

Range. 

(43  yrs.  . 

Mean. 

Kanjje. 

Mean. 

Range. 

January.  . 

30-8 

1 3-1 

,  23-6 

19-8 

8-9  j 

22'2 

163 

February  . 

3»8 

13-8 

157 

i  a3-i 

30*1 

7-9 

31'9 

208 

151 

March  .  . 

.93 

13-0 

24- 1 

31-6 

19-6 

147 

10.7 

April    .  . 

»7-3 

9-7 

46.7 

17-9 

I8'2 

127 

177 

13-4 

14-9 

23-4 

May  .    .  . 

I4'6 
131 

7-8 

98.8 
1 12.5  i 

- 

137 

42-2 

I3« 

48-0 

June .   .  . 

«-3 

n-4 

36-1 

11-8 

12-2 

53-3 

Digitized  by  Google 
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CAPE  TOWN.         CLANWILLIAM.  WORCESTER. 


Temperature 
(30  yeare). 

Rainfall 
in  mm. 

(43  y«-)- 

Tempetature 
(9  years). 

Rainfall 
in  mm. 

(layra.). 

Tcmperaiore 
(.^i  years). 

Rainfiill 
in  mm. 
(iSyrs). 

Mean. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Range. 

July.  .  . 

1S4S 

9^ 

88-6 

loS 

15.4 

41-9 

lO*8 

11-9 

54-4 

August  .  . 

132 

1  

9-5 

83.6 

119 

1 5-5 

23-9 

12-8 

n-8 

32-0 

September . 

1 4*3 

lO-I 

5S» 

151 

18-8 

i6>5 

M-3 

127 

30.7 

October  . 

i6*i 

117 

411 

1 8-4 

I9'l 

19.3 

i6«7 

13-2 

38-4 

November. 

180 

ii'9 

38*5 

204 

187 

i<y» 

187 

14-4 

147 

December . 

19-8 

12-3 

700 

22-3 
17-6 

19.1 

6-4 

2a4 

15.4 

7-1 

Year  .  . 

16  6      109  ^  631-5 

17.8 

231*6 

i6-8 

13-8 

337-6 

Relative  humidity  (30 
years) ,  J  an.  67,  J  une  8 1 , 
year  74. 

Relative  humidity  {3  j 
years),  Jan.59,  July  78, 
year  68. 

SOUTH  COAST— MOSSEL  RAY. 

34°  II'  S.,  22'  9'  £.,  32  meters  above  sea-level. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit*  p.  55.) 


Temperatore 

(9}  years). 

kclalive 
Humidity 
(5|  years). 

Rabfall 
in  mm. 
(9  years). 

Cloudiness 
(5  years). 

Mean. 

Range. 

January  . 

31'2 
30-9 

78 

i6»5 

4'3 

February  . 

6-9 

78- 

S3<8 

4-9 

Mardi  .  . 

19-3 

6*9 

83 

485 

5-6 

April     .  . 

175 

70 

75 

83 

272 

4-1 

May  .   .  . 

_i5-8 
144 

83 

38'i 

4-6 

June .   .  . 

8-3 

79 

229 

3-4 

July  .    .  . 

133 

77 

82 

424 

3-6 

Au-ust  .  . 

•3-7 

7-8 

82 

404      1  37 

.September . 

149 

7-8 

80 

40-1 

4-8 

October 

«6.5_ 

7-4 
7-5 

78 

389 

4-3 

November . 

177 

78 

304 

4-6 

December . 

30>I 

7-5 

73 

i8'5 

4-1 

Year   .  . 

I7'i 

7-6 

79 

407-1 

4-2 

Eastward  of  the  dry  western  district  the  mountains  are  so  near  the  coast, 
that  only  a  narrow  flat  strip  separates  them  from  the  sea.  On  slwrt  strips, 
in  the  Knysna  district^  the  (uitmal  rainftdl  attains  100-110  em.  Hen  the 
atast  is  covered  fy  evergreen  h^h-farest.  This  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  humid  vall^s,  whilst  the  drier  hill-spurs  are  covered  with  shruba  In 
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this  case,  therefore,  the  inferior  limit  of  rainfall  sufficient  for  highoforest 
apparenth'  is  hardly  reached,  and  the  existence  of  the  high^forest  is  asso- 
ciated with  water  in  the  soil. 

To  the  cast  of  the  Knysna  forest,  the  annual  rainfall  again  falls  to  the 
amount  it  shows  on  the  west  coast,  that  is  to  say,  50-70  cm.  The  rain, 
however^  is  no  longer  winter  rain^  but  chiefly  falls  in  spring  and  auiuinn^ 
and  does  not  faU  at  any  seaton.  There  is  also  a  con^te  change  in  the 
vegetation.  The  scUrophyllims  woods  disa^ar  and  are  replaced  by  grass 
savanmdis  vnik  small  acacias.   Forest  is  confined  to  the  river  banks. 


Warm  Temperate  Grassland  Climate. 
EAST  CAi'E  COLONY  LITTORAL  .SAVAN^iAH. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit.,  p.  55  ff.) 


PORT  ELIZABETH. 
33*57'S.,  tf,"  7,1'  I-' .  55  metan  above 

i»ca- level. 

EAST  LONDON. 
33*9o'&,  37°  55'!:.,  tometenabovc 

sta- level. 

Tcnpeiatare 

(11  y**x%\ 

Kainfall 
in  mm. 

Relative 
Hunidlty 

Tempenture 
<6|  years). 

Rainf.-ill 
in  mm. 

K'la'  ivc 
1 1 1  mi'lity 

Mean. 

Kjinge. 

(iSyn.) 

Mean. 

kaagfc 

i;^6ycar>,. 

a  year*  J. 

Jsauaiy  .  . 

Sl*l 

7« 

90-8 

74 

21 '4' 

7-1 

66-$ 

79 

February .  . 

209 

35-« 

77 

ai>3 

6-7 

45$ 



84 

March ... 

19-7 

7-3 

54-6 

81 

20.4 

71 

92.5 

82 

April    .    .  . 

177 

77 

47-2 

78 

19-0 

8-8 

64-8 

80 

May    .  .  . 

S-o 

60^5 

77  ; 

17-6 

9-3 

79 

June    .  .  . 

147 

9-1 

47S 

72 

I5« 

IO-3 

371 

— 

74 

July.  .  .  . 

13*6 

8-8 

53-3 

74  1 

 ^ — -1 

14-8 

1 1-4 



7a 

August    .  . 

M-3 

8-3 

52-3 

77 

15-6 

IO<I 

54-4 

74 

September  . 

152 

67 

53« 

78 

17-3 

8-6 

53-3 

79 

October  .  . 

16-5 

•7« 

59-2 

76  1 

18-0 

7-4 

691 

81 

November 

184 

8-1 

523 
38;9_ 

74 

19-4 

7-6 

81-0 

83 

December 

8-2 

—  : 
7*  • 

ao-9 

8-1 

a3'9 

"7. 

Ye.ir  .    .  . 

17-4 

7-<) 

576-2 

76  ' 

18.4 

8*4 

6917 

79 

Kast  London  belongs  to  the  east  coast  of  Cape  Colony.  As  \vc  proceed 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  wc  enter  Natal,  and,  with  it.  a  district  with 
suviuicr  rain,  but  rain  is  also  abundant  in  the  spring.  There  is  very  little 
rain  in  winter. 

The  rainfall  increases  along  the  coast  of  Natal  up  to  over  100  cm. 
(Durban.  1,036  mm.);  inland  however,  even  at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
sea,  it  only  amounts  to  about  60-75  cm.,  just  as  on  the  south  coast  of  Cape 
Colony. 
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KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN. 


32*51'  S.,  27  '  22'  E.,  400  meters  above  sea-Icvcl. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit.,  p.  S4  (T.i 


Tempemtare. 

Relative 

Kaitifall 

Cloudiness 
(5  years). 

Mean 
(7  years). 

Range 
(9  years). 

Ff  umiflitv 

.  .  Mill  .U  i  k  T 

(6|  years). 

in  mm 

••a  Bua*i« 

(16  ycar8\ 

January 

21-2 

«37 

75 

588 

A-<J 

Febnuuy  . 

212 

13  a 

75 

90>2 

4-9 

March  .  . 

191 

124 

83 

861 

6-9 

April    .  . 

i6<6 

79 

49-8 

3^ 

May .    .  . 

14-0 

1 4-6 

76 

43-2 

30 

June .    .  . 

156 

73 

137 

2*1 

July  .  .  . 

1 1-3 

i6*4 

73 

37-3 

2*3 

August  .  . 

12-4 

>5-3 

74 

387 

27 

September. 

147 

14-9 

75 

34-0 

4-6 

October 

i6>6 

139 

63  0 

4-9 

November . 

181 

13>3 

72 

627 

50 

December. 

903 

147 

70 

69.3 

4-8 

Year.  .  . 

16.4 

14*3 

7$ 

6388 

41 

Possibly  at  an  earlier  period,  as  Thode  suggests,  the  more  rainy  littoral 
tract  was  covered  with  forest  The  latter  may  then  have  borne  the  charac- 
ter of  an  inconsiderably  luxuriant  rain-forest  The  less  rainy  interior,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  true  savannah  with  acacias  and  some  other  trees,  except 
on  the  mountains  (which  will  not  be  discussed  here),  where  richer  precipita- 
tions here  and  there  produce  forest  growth. 

Warm  Temperate  GraBsland  Climate. 

NATAL— PI  ETERMARITZBURG. 
39°  35'  S.,  30**  30'  E.,  640  meters  above  sea-level. 
(After  Dove,  op.  cit.,  p.  84  fT.) 


Temperature 
(10  years). 

Relative 

Humidity 

(Sycan). 

Rainfall 
in  mm. 
(9  years). 

Mean. 

Range. 

January  . 

330 

7« 

74 

io6'7 

February  . 

32-1 

7-  5 

8-  8 

76 

113*5 

March  .  . 

20-9 

75 

87'i 

•April     .  . 

183 

8-9 

73 

37-3 

May .  .  . 

14-9 

117 

69 

23-6 

June  *  .  . 

13*8 

13*3 

66 

6-6 

45« 
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Tempentnre 
(lo  jnn). 

KdatUf 
Humidity 
(8  years). 

Rainfall 
in  mm. 

Meant 

Ranges 

(9  yean). 

July  .  .  . 

13-2 

»3-5 

63 

5-3 

August  .  . 

157 

12-3 

63 

6-6 

September 

18-3 

io>4 

67 

36-6 

October 

i8-9 

87 

74 

838 

November* 

9oB 

«-3 

75 

iia«3 

December  . 

7-8 

76 

"247 

Year  .  . 

18*3 

9-8 

71 

7431 

Whilst  the  western  half  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa  exhibits  the 
character  of  a  desert,  the  eastern  half  (Orange  River  Colony  and  the 

Transvaal)  is  covered  with  grassland,  which,  in  correspondence  with  the 
dry  cold  of  winter  that  is  hostile  to  trees,  is  not  savannah  but  steppe  ^ 
Here  the  winter  is  very  poor  in  rain,  and  most  precipitation  occurs  from 
November  to  March,  as  the  following  percentages  show. 

DISTRIBUTION*  OF  RAINFALL  THROUGHOUT  THE  MONTHS  OF  THE 
YEAR  IN  PERCENTAGES  IN  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY  AND 

TRANSVAAL. 
(After  Hann,  Handbucb,  III,  p.  365.) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Jnne 

July 

Aug. 

.Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Upper  Orange 
Kiver  Colony, 
1,350  meters 
nhovt  sea  - 
kvel.  Annual 
niii&Il,53cm. 

16-7 

181 

i6'9 

6.3 

48 

27 

2-5 

2-1 

4-2 

S-5 

lO*! 

Tkansvaal,  850 
meten  above 
sea  -  level. 
Annual  rain- 
fall, 64  cm. 

26-3 

17-3 

12-6 

4.4 

3^ 

30 

0-8 

»S 

1-4 

4.9 

121 

«3-7 

If  we  neglect  the  deserts,  which  will  be  described  further  on,  and  the 
rain-forests,  which  in  South  Africa  are  insufficiently  known  and  unimportant, 
we  obtain  the  following  general  propositions  that  hold  good  generally  for 
the  warm  temperate  belts : — 

I.  Tie  western  eceut  of  ten^erate  Smttk  Africa  has  a  wet  winter  and  a 
dry  summer  i  the  vegetation  consists  of  xerophilotts  evergreen  sclereipkylioMS 
woodland. 

3.  The  southern  and  eastern  coasts  and  the  eastern  interior  have  a 

«  Cf.  pp.  17I1 17S. 
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relaHvely  dry  winter  season  and  a  moisi  warm  season  {^rinig  to  mUumn): 
Mr  mgetaiion  eansists  of  grassland  {savannah  or  steppe)* 

5.  WARM  TEMrERATE  DISTRICTS  WITH  A  MOIST 

SUMMER. 

Eastern  Stmth  America  south  of  30",  hence  in  particular  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  may  be  climatically  distinguished  from  most 
of  the  warm  temperate  districts  already  referred  to,  by  the  prevalence  of 
summer  rain  ;  in  this  it  is  comparable  with  Natal.  In  the  littoral  district 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  La  Plata  basin  a  marked  dry  season  does  not 
occur,  but  a  dry  season  appears  during  winter  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior. 

In  North  Aiigentina,  as  well  as  along  the  base  of  the  Andes^  as  also  in  the 
more  easterly  provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corriente^  wide  tracts  of  country 
have  a  rainfall  ranging  from  100  to  120  cm.  There,  high-forest,  savannah- 
forest,  savannah,  and  steppe  contend  for  ^  mastery;  local  influences 
determine  the  victory  and  lead  to  richly  varied  tracts  of  park-like  country. 

CUinate  of  the  East  Argentine  ParlDlike  Country. 

CORRIENTES. 
About  S7*  yt  S. 
(From  MdeocoL  ZeUtdn;,  1894,  p.  $56.) 


1880-1889. 

Tcmjterature. 

Iscl.  Humidity. 

Cloutllncsa. 

Rain 

Ml. 

Calm. 
0 

7  ■.B. 

ap.in. 

'7  a.in. 

a  p.iD. 

7ajii. 

a  p.ni. 

Amonnt 
in  mm. 

Days. 

Jmoary  . 

24-8 

28-9 

61 

3-6 

60 

183 

5-8 

F'ebruary  . 

24- 1 

28-6 

76 

,  

80 

60 

37 

5-5 

no 

35 

0 

March .  . 

a3-4 

27-9 

65 

3-8 

5-6 

108 

4-9 

April   .  . 

195 

23.4 

80 

68 

4-4 

SO 

118 

47  I 

May   .  . 

19.9 

81 

72 

4-3 

4-8 

95 

3*9 

June    .  . 

13-8 

17-5 

82 

74    1  4-8 

5-0 

48 

2-4 

July    .  . 

13-8 

l8-2 

83    :  73 

S-o 

4.9 

43 

19 

August  . 

15-5 

ao'2 

79 

65 

3-5 

4-0 

90 

0 

September 

l'3< 

SI  7 

78 

64 

4.4 

47 

73 

4-6 

0 

October 

19.5 

24-1 

77 

63 

41  4-9 

III 

4-» 

0 

Novetiibcr      22-3  26-2 

63 

41 

4-8  113 

5-6 

I 

December 

34-3 

28-4 

76 

63 

3'6~j 

S'> 

151 

50 

I 

Year  .  . 

«9-5 

33*8 

79 

66 

41 

1 173 

47-5  " 

45« 
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TUCUMAN.  SALTA. 

id"  50'  S.,  430  meters    24*46' S.,  65' 24'  VV.,  1 ,200 
above  wa4evcL      meters  above  iea«leveL 


RainfaU 
in  nnt. 

is  nam. 

January 

367-0 

Winter  .  . 

00 

February  . 

Spring  .  . 

199-3 

Miirch    •  . 

2090 

Summer 

7634 

April .   .  . 

390 

Autumn .  . 

179-6 

May  .  .  . 

a7<o 

June  .  .  . 

00 

July  .  .  . 

90 

August  .  . 

00 

September . 

00 

October  .  . 

37-0 

November  . 

56'0 

December  . 

1970 

Year    .  . 

io6o>o 

Year    .  . 

ii43>3 

Further  south  the  annual  rainfall,  except  at  isolated  spots,  sinks  below 
100  cm.  The  eastern  half  of  Argentina  has  at  most  70-100  cm.  of  rain- 
fall ;  in  the  west  the  precipitations  are  less,  they  sink  to  20  cm.  and  even 
fewer,  and  the  country  assumes  a  desert  character  (the  western  monte  of 
Lorentz). 

The  eastern  parts  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  that  lie  nearer  to  the 
Atlantic,  have  an  annual  rainfall  mostly  as  high  as  70-100  cm.,  and  are  clad 

with  pure  steppe  (pampa).  West  of  the  pampas  there  stretches  as  far  as 
the  Cordilleras,  an  extensive  district  of  thorn-woodland  with  a  rainfall  de- 
creasintj  to  the  west :  this  is  the  iiioutc-foruuition  of  Lorentz,  espiual-forma- 
tioti  of  Hicroiiymus.  This  woodland  di>trict  is  subdivided  into  a  >ubdistrict 
relatively  rich  in  precijiitations,  the  tastcrii  moutc  of  Lorentz,  with  about 
40-70  cm.  rainfall,  and  another,  poor  in  precipitations,  that  to  a  great 
extent  may  be  described  as  desert.  The  rainfall  ranges  from  less  than 
ao  cm.  at  the  base  of  the  Andes  (Pilciao  13  cm.,  San  Juan  7  cm.)  to  about 
40  cm.  on  the  borders  of  the  eastern  monte. 

Many  explorers  have  been  surprised  that  the  eastern  humid  district  should 
produce  only  grass,  but  the  drier  western  one  woods.  They  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  grassland-  and  a  woodland-climate,  nor  how  grass 
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can  hold  its  own  against  wood,  in  a  climate  that  suits  it.  In  the  pampas 
district  grass  is  driven  out  onl)-  where  water  is  very  abundant  in  the  soil,  as 
for  instance  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  In  fact,  as  the  tables  show,  the 
pampas  climate  is  a  perfect  grassland-climate,  with  its  rainfall  not  more 
than  moderate  but  well  distributed,  and  its  humid  moderately  warm  vege- 
tative season.  In  addition,  the  strong  winds  of  the  pampas,  with  moderate 
atmospheric  humidity,  represent  a  fiwtor  hostile  indeed  to  woodland  hut 
innocuous  to  grassland. 

The  spread  of  the  grass  towards  the  east  is  opposed  by  the  reduced  rain- 
fall, and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  considerable  number  of  hours  <^ 
sunshine,  1^  its  less  equable  distribution  in  time ;  this  latter  is  revealed  by 
statements  of  travellers,  who  describe  the  climate  as  dry  compared  with 
that  of  the  pampas.  That  the  climate  in  the  espinal-formation  is  directly 
unfavourable  to  grass  appears  from  the  observation  of  Lorentz  that  grasses 
rarely  reoccupy  clearings  to  any  large  extent  ;  indeed  they  frequently  spring 
up  only  under  the  shelter  of  trees  from  a  soil  resembling  a  threshing-floor 
in  its  bareness. 

That  \yoods  thrive  under  such  circumstances  is  a  consequence  of  the 
accommodating  power  of  xerophilous  thorn-bush.  There  is  also  in  their 
favour  that,  in  opposition  to  the  pampas,  calms  predominate  over  windy 
weather. 

North  Patagonia  climatically  resembles  West  Aigentina,  and  possesses 
a  similar  vegetation,  chiefly  formed  of  shrubs,  which  are  very  scanty  in  the 
desert-like  interior. 

Warm  Temperate  Grassland  Climate. 

PAMPAS. 

SAN  jOKGt  (CENTRAL  URUGUAY). 
33"  43*  S.,  56"  8*  W.,  133  meters  above  sea-levd. 
(From  MeteoroL  Zdtscbr.,  1886^  p.  334.) 


188I-I884. 

Tenperataie. 

Ret  Humiditv. 

Strength 
of  Wind. 

.Sun^binc 
HoniB. 

Kainfall. 

Mean 
Max. 

34-3 

Mean 
Min. 

Daily 
]\ange. 

9}  a.m. 

?,\  p.m. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Days. 
8.2 

DecMnber 

.5-5 

60 

46 

2-2 

308 

88 

Jannaxy  . 

37-3 

7-8 

15-8 

64 

50 

»-5 

336 

7-2 
3-0 

Febniary  . 

35-6 

8.3 

l6'3 

63 

45 

1-5 

319 

36 

March  .  . 

35-S 

6-1 

143 

74 

57 

1-7 

1-6 

367" 

224 
188 

96 

7-5 

April    .  . 

294 

21 

12-6 



78  68 

I3» 
83 

8-2 

May    .  . 

33<8 

-1-3 

11-1 

8« 

70 

1-3 

70 

;  Jane   .  . 

31*8 

-3-8 

90 

77 

1-7 

14s 

135 
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Teinpemtttre. 

R«L  Hmnidity. 

StieneUt 
ofWimL 

Hoark 

Kaiufall. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Mill. 

Daily 
Range. 

9J  a.111. 

Amount 
IB  mm. 

Days. 

July .  .  . 

a3-4 

-31 

1 03 

88 

73 

2-1 

171 

83 

97 

August.  . 

03 

10-8 

83 

79 

73 

8'I 

300 

«7 

8-8 

September 

29-3 

0.7 

11-3 

66 

3.5 

304 

126 

9-2 

- 

90 

October  . 

39.3 

3.3 

13-6 

76 

67 

3-1 

353 

71 

November 

31-9 

47 

13-4 

69 

57 

1-9 

394 

101 

6.8 

Year  .  . 

37-3 

-3-3 

13-8 

75 

62 

1.85 

2905 

1107     195 -6 

February,  1884,  had  a  mean  daily  range  of  temperature  of  17-8  de^jrces,  but  was  also 
veiy  dry  (mean  humidity  only  33%),  with  1-3  mean  cloudiness  and  338  hour:>  of 
sunshine.  A  frequent  diainge  bet«reen  extreme  degrees  of  humidity  is  diancterisdc  of 
San  Jorgd.  The  rain  fidb  usually  in  a  few  heavy  showers.  The  number  of  rainy  hours 
in  Central  Uruguay  is  very  small. 


MATANZAS. 

34  49'  S.,  58°  37'  W. 
(From  MeleoroL  Zeitachr.,  1894,  p.  356.) 


1877-1889. 

Tcmpentue. 

Rd.  Uomidity. 

RainfUL 

Calms 
in  %. 

7  a.in. 

3  p.in. 

Mean 
Mai. 

Mean 
Min. 

7  a.m. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

January  . 

234 

30^ 

384 

16- 1 

68 

60 

92 

5 

February  . 

ai>3 

300 

36.5 

14-1 

69 

<. 

5. 

7 

March  .  . 

19.6 

37.5 



34-0 

123 

70 

60 

97 

9 

April   .  . 

13-6 

31'4 

27.4 

57 

67 

59 

83 

2 

May    .  . 

lO'l 

i8« 

»3-4 

31 

<i4 

61 

73 

0 

June    .  . 

8-5 

IS-I 

206 

1^6 

63 

61 

0 

July.  .  . 

8-3 

150 

31*3 

1.7 

61 

,  

64 

55 

0. 

August .  . 

9-8 

«7-3 

251 

2-8 

66 

66 

64 

0 

September 

113 

18-6  i 

26-9 

67 

67 

«3 

0 

October 

15-4  . 

* 

289 

8-3 

70 

68 

71 

0 

November 

19-6  . 

36-4  1 

33-5 

117 

69 

65 

69 

0 

December 

a9'3 

36*  ■ 

13  8_, 

70 

65 

110 

0 

Year  .   .  | 

15.3  1 

2  2*6 

39-1 

0-5  I 

67 

63  j 

928  1 

'  1 
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SAN  ANTONIO  DE  ARECA.     SALADO.  DOLORES. 

34' 1 2' S..  59"  30' W.,  36°i9'S.,58  2o'\V.,  Other 

43  meters  above  15  meters  above      10  meters  above  Pampas 

sea-level,  1879-1881.       sea-lcvel,  1878- 1882.  sea«levd.l878-'l882.  localuiec 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  5sterr.  Geaellscb.  L  MeteoroL,  1S84,  p.  530^  also  p.  38a ;  1895,  p.  105.) 


tnic. 

fUinliai. 
Am  (rant 
in  mn>T 

twe. 

Rainfall. 
Amount 
in  mm. 

tare. 

Rainfall. 
Amount 
in  ran. 

January  . 

114 

317 

no 

31*3 

131 

F  ebruary  . 

33-8 

*  220 

39 

3I<6 

133 

March  .  . 

91 

40 

191 

4  ? 

April    .  . 

160 

31 

14-2 

41 

1  ;-2 

^7 
J/ 

May  .    .  . 

12-4 

58 

I  i-i 

60 

12-2 

J  une .    .  . 

lO-o 

72 

76 

73 

July  ,    .  . 

9-5 

47 

8.9 

4« 

August .  . 

115 

26  ! 

I  io4 

47 

60 

September 

ia-7 

58  : 

,      1 3-3 

56 

1  13*1 

45 

October 

i6>i 

81 

157 

58 

15*3 

88 

November 

204 

58 

I9>2 

los 

,^89" 

73 

December . 

238 

139 

1  22-3 

94 

214 

64 

Year  .  . 

1 6-3 

796 

J5-5 

773 

'5-3 

805 

Annual  Rainfall. 
Anomt  in  nn. 


AYACUCHO, 
37"  7'  S., 

59°  30'  W.. 
6356 


BAHIA 
BLANC  A. 

38°  45^-. 
6a«ii'W., 

15  meters 
above  sea- 
level, 
mean  of 
1 860-1 879, 
488 


Warm  Tempeiate  CUmate  for  Thorn-Woodlands. 

WEST  ARGENTINE  ESPINAL-WOODLAND. 

LA  RIOJA. 

CORDOBA.  39°  30'  S.,  67°  1 5'  W.,  540 

31*  35'  S.,  64*  13'  W.,  437  meters  meters  above  sea-leirel, 

above  sea-level.  i  S7S-  i  SS  i . 

(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1891,  p.  386.)  (From  Zeitschr.  d.  osterr.  Ge- 

sellscb.f.  Meteorol.,i884,p.S30,) 


Mean 

Temperature, 
1873-87. 

kel. 
Humidity, 
1 881-7.' 

Mean  Kninlall. 

Amount  in 
mm.,  1873-88. 

Sunshine 
Honn, 
1886-8. 

Mean 
Tempentnre. 

Kninfall. 
Amount  in 
mm. 

Januuy  . 

33-0 

65 

i«5 

306 

84*9 

41 

February  . 

32*4 

63 

89 

244 

249 

57 

March  .  . 

20-3 

73 

96 

327 

30^ 

144 

April    .  . 

15-9 

<59 

33 

190 

I7'i 

34 

May.   .  . 

I3>9 

67 

16 

339 

13*1 

15 

June .   .  . 

9.9 

67 

5 

153 

9* 

2 

July.    .  . 

1 00 

60 

2 

191 

9-7 

7 

Au^'Ubt  .  . 

12-7 

55 

9 

229 

13-8 

17 

September 

150 

55 

25 

187 

34 

October    .  |  17-6 

61 

56 

252 

19-0 

49 

November 

20-2 

64 

"3 

300 

23-5 

44 

December. 

32-3 

63 

107 

277 

257 

33 

Year  .  . 

16^ 

63 

666 

3785  1 

18.3 

457 
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CATAMARCA. 
sS*     S.,  65*  s6'Vf.,  545  meters  above  sea-leveL 
(Fiom  MeteonL  Zeitaclir.,  1894,  357.) 


I88t~l888. 

Tcinpciature. 

kcl.  Humidity. 

Clondi- 
ncM. 

KainlallJ  . 

Amnlint  !  "nght 

Cloudy 
Days. 

Wind 
Velocity. 

Calm*. 

7  a.in. 

2  p.tn. 

7  a.m.   3  p.m. 

in  mm. 

'  Days. 

Jairaaiy  . 

aS'4 

38-5 

57 

38 

4-0 

67 



4 

a 

14 

Februar)' . 

233 

30-7 

61 

39 

3-7 

27 

4 

2 

1-9 

16 

March .  . 

ai.7 

aw 

66 

44 

3-4 

29 

21 

8 

3 

1-9 

30 

April    .  .15-1 

23-4 

71 

51  2-8 

10 

7 

'•5 

9 

May    .  . 

IO-9 

21-2 

74 

46 

3» 

II 

20 

I 

1-2 

37 

June    .  . 

6.7 

I4'l 

81 

59 

S-o 

6 

14 

»5 

I'O 

35 

July   .  . 

7-5 

17.4 

68 

38 

31 

0 

18 

2 

>S 

33 

August 

109 

6» 

39 

2-7 

4 

27 

I 

1-6 

35 

September  15-6 

249 

55    1  32 

3-3 

24 

23 

4 

1-8 

20 

October  . 

18-6 

276 

56 
55 

35 

35 

14 

4 

23 

8 

November 

2I>8 

30-2 

34 

3-8 

47 

'9 

1 

2-8 

14 

December 

31-1 

54 

37 

3-9 

3a 

8 

I 

a.8 

18 

Year  .  . 

16^ 

25.4 

63 

41 

3-5  , 

370 

14    1  4 

1-9 

23 

ExtrO'trcfpical  East  and  South-East  Australia  have  raiti  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  with  a  relatively  dry  winter  (in  particular  August) ;  the 
inaxima  arc  during  late  summer  on  the  coast,  during  spring  and  autumn  in 
the  interior.  The  rainfall,  except  on  mountain-slopes,  is  too  small  for  rain- 
forest. The  absence  of  dry  periods  during  the  spring  months  whose 
favourable  conditions  of  temperature  give  the  climate  the  impress  of  a  good 
grassland-climate,  and  the  mildness  of  winter,  in  spite  of  its  relative  dry- 
ness, renders  growth  of  trees  possible.  Consequently  the  type  of  vegetation 
is  that  of  savannaAf  and  along  the  coast,  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
precipitation,  it  passes  into  savannah-forest ;  in  the  interior,  however,  with 
a  decrease  in  precipitation,  it  passes  into  steppe,  which  in  its  turn,  as  the 
drought  increases,  is  replaced  by  desert. 
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Warm  Temperate  Grassland  Climate. 
EXTRA-TROPICAL  EAST  AND  SOL  111  EAST  AUSTRALIA. 
  (After  Hann,  Handbuch,  111,  p.  38a.)  


Meters 
above 
Ses-levcl. 

Mean  Tempeiatiixe. 

Annual 
Rainfall. 

Jan. 

ApriL 

July. 

October. 

Year. 

AIUWIUII 

Id  cbIb 

N.  S.  Wales,  Coast: 

Lismore,  28°  50'  S.,  153"  21'  E.  . 

35*4. 

20-9 

14- 1 

3I<9 

2o*4 

157 

Sydney,  33'  $1'  S.,  151°  11'  £.  . 

45 

ai'4 

176 

iO'9 

16-9 

16-6 

128 

N.  S.  Wales,  Interior  : 



Narrabri.  30"  20'  S.,  149"  46'  E. . 

230 

28-6 

19-8 

9-8 

20-8 

19-8 

70 

Dubbo,  32^  18'  S.,  148"  35' E.  . 

260 

250 

17-2 

8-2 

1 6-8 

16-8 

59 

Deniliquin,  35°  32'  S.,  145°  2'  E, 

95 

240 

.6.3 

78 

»57 

15-9 

44 

Vic  I  OK  [A,  Coast  : 

Gabo  Island, 37''35'S.,I49° 30' E. 

15 

181 

160 

104 

134 

14-4 

96 

Portland 38"  21'  S.,  T41'  32'  E. 

. 

10 

172 

14-6 

lO-O 

'43 

14-1 

VlCTOKIA,  Intlkiok  : 

 1 

1 

Sandhurst,  ^6'  47'  S.,  144"  17'  E. 

230 

223 

15-2 

77 

142 

149 

57 

Echuca,  36°  5'  S.,  1 44°  50'  E.  . 

100  i 

23  8  j 

157 

87 

150 

15.8 

47 

'  Uncertain. 


RAINFALL  IN  PERCENTAGES. 
N.  S.  WALES.  VICTORIA. 
(After  Hann,  Handbuch,  111,  p.  3X9.) 


Station. 

'  Cu.ist. 

M  ountains. 

Inland. 

Inland. 

Coast. 

South  I-Tt. 

35- 1 

34-5 



1  3'-3 

34-4 

36.9 

38-5 

East  Long. 

M9-5 

148.3 

I44.i 

144-6 

«45« 

145-0 

January  . 

io«3 

7-9 

8-4 

9.4 

9.9 

7-3 

5-9 

5-6 

Februaiy  . 

13*8 

iOi6 

9-5 

1 1-3 

100 

6-3 

64 

5-4 

March  .  . 

12-4 

10-2 

81 

10-5 

127 

90 

7-3 

61 

April    .  . 

9.6 

117 

7-2 

8-2 

10-3 

9-1  j 

87 

8.1 

May .   .  . 

7-8 

9.9 

81 

90 

9-2 

1 04 

9-3 

1  .  

10-7 

June.  .  . 

75 

8-1 

8.5 

IO-5 

1 

1  9*6 

109 

July.  .  . 

69 

7-4 

5-9 

5-6 

7-2 

1  7-9 

9.9 

August .  . 

5'4 

5' 

70 

6-6 

5.6 

85 

8-6 

9-8 

September 

5-8 

67 

88 

7-6 

7-8 

8.9 

9-5 

9.9 

October 

6-0 

7-2 

90 

7-5 

8'9 

9-3 

10^ 

9-3 

November 

6-8 

7-0 

9.1 

7-9 

7-4 

B-o 

8.5 

7-8 

December 

87 

5-8 

7-8  I 

80 

5» 

5-5 

7-4  I 

6-5 

Year.  cm.  ^ 

127 

III  , 

90  1 

61  i 

35  1 

42 

85 

4^4 
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6.  WARM  TEMPERATE  DISTRICTS  WITH  A  MOIST 

WINTER. 

Several  climatic  districts  of  the  north  and  south  warm  temperate  belts 
possess  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  South-VV'est  Africa  ;  an  absolutely  similar 
oecological  type  of  vegetation  corresponds  to  this  climate.  Woodland  is 
chanctcfistic  of  it. 

Sauik-  West  mtd  South  Australia  are  included  in  these  districts. 

Warm  Temperate  SderophyHotia  Woodland  CUmate. 

SOUTH-WEST  AUSTRALIA-PERTH. 

3'°  57*4'  S.,  115*53°  E.,  14-3  meters  above  sea-Ievel. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  ttsterr.  Gesellscb.  L  MeteoroL,  18^3,  p.  385.) 


TcmjicraHire.  ' 

kelative 

Kainfall. 

Mean 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

Hainidity. 

Ainuuiit 
in  nun. 

Days. 

Clondi- 
uess. 

January  . 

36-1 

18*9 

64 

7 

5 

3-9 

Febmary  . 

3a<8 

17*3 

67 

18 

4 

6-3 

March  .  . 

267 

150 

73 

29 

6 

4-7 

April    .  . 

25-0 

12-2 

68 

84 

12 

5'S 

May.  .  . 

2M 

9-4 

82 

85 

13 

4-a 

June.    ,  . 

1 8-3 

6.7 

80 

182 

16 

3-4 

July  .  .  . 

18-3 

6-7 

74 

95 

10 

^— 

3*2 

August  .  . 

18^ 

8-3 

75 

159 

17 

6.1 

September 

22-2 

9.4 

66 

65 

14 

4-2 

Oaober  . 

33«3 

8i> 

71 

26 

9 

4>o 

November 

26*7 

13.8 

S4 

7 

3-4 

December 

13-9 

3 

3 

2-3 

Year   .  . 

24-8 

1  . 

!       1  1-6 

71 

806 

1  116 

4-3 

Accordii^  to  five  years'  (1876-1880)  observations  at  Perth  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is 
832  mm. 

At  ten  stations  in  1879:  Fremantle  655,  Albany  770,  Vane  604,  Bunbury  785,  Gerald  ton 
473,  Guilford  891,  Newcastle  312,  Northam  311,  York  317,  Sinjarrah  754  mm. 

There  is  considerable  climatic  and  phyto-oecological  analc^  between 
the  South- West  African  districts  described  above  and  Central  Chili  The 
Karroo  desert  corresponds  to  the  desert  of  Atacama.    South  of  the  latter, 

precipitations  become  heavier  and  continue  to  increase  steadily  with  the 
distance  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Santiago  has  33  cm.,  Talca,  somewhat 
further  south,  53  cm.    The  rain  falls  chiefly  in  winter,  summer  is  rainless. 
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T  Warm  Temperate  Sclerophyllous  Woodland  diiiiate. 


CENTRAL  CHILI  SANTIAGO. 
33°  a/  S.,  70°  41'  W.,  519  meters  above  sea-icvel. 
(Fnrni  Zeftschr.  d.  Asterr.  Geseflsch.  f.  MeteoroL,  1885,  p.  367.) 


I873-I88I. 

Temptraturc. 

Kel.  Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

Hright 
Days. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Mill. 

Mean. 

Mean 
.Min. 

Amount 

Days. 

in  mm. 

December 

29-7 

8.8 

67 

34 

C 

0-9 

21'2 

January  . 

30-4 

Io>4 

69 

39 

1 

23.3 

•Febmary  . 

29>4 

9.1 

72 

41 

3 

21K> 

March  .  . 

28*0 

6^8 

75 

38 

5 

I'l 

204 

April    .  . 

253 

3-3 

80 

24 
47 

3-2 

I5-I 

May.    .  . 

21-8 

i-i 

41 

5-7 

i>-3 
8.5 

June     .  . 

-06 

87 

45 

77 

6-1 

_July.   .  . 

i8-4   1  -0.8 

87 

49 

81 

8-6 

9-3 

August  .  . 

30.3 

-0.7 

85 

50 

37 

6.1 

io>6 

September 

22*5 

2K) 

84 

40 

38 

6.3 

ii'6 

October  .  ,  24*8 

4-2 

79 

42 

14 

37 

12*2 

November 

28*3 

6-7 

73 

38 

6 

1-3 

17-7 

Year  .  . 

30-8 

-1.7 

7« 

28 

327 

44-9 

182*3 

and  besides  73*1  balf-Mght  days. 


The  most  extensive  district  with  winter  rain,  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries^  occurs  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  true  that  in  its  northern 
parts  late  autumn  and  early  spring  are  for  the  most  part  humid,  but  this  is  de- 
void of  oecoiogical  significance  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  at  the  time. 

The  rainfall  is  very  unequal.  It  lies  mostly  between  60  and  90  cm.,  but  still, 
here  and  there,  it  rises  above  ico  cm.,  whilst  in  tiic  eastern  part  of  the  African 
littoral  district  it  sinks  so  low  that  deserts  extend  dmvn  to  the  seashore. 

The  vegetation  again  consists  of  sclerophyllous  wootiland. 

Warm  Temperate  Sclerophyllons  Woodland  Climate. 

M  E  D I T I :  K R A N  I! A N  I )  I STR I CT. 
NIKOSIA.  IN  THi:  INTERIOR  OF  CYPRUS. 
35'  II'  N.,  33  22'  E.,  150  meters  above  sea-leveL 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschn,  1889,  p.  431.) 


Temperature. 

Relative 

Cloadi« 
ocas. 

Rainfiill. 

Mean. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

Humidity. 

Amennt 

in  mm. 

Dayi. 

January  . 

10*0 

230 

O'S 

84 

4*6 

101 

11-8 

February  . 

9-8 

2l>5 

-o-l 

84 

s-i 

94 

II-8 

March  .  . 

13*8 

4-7 

3-4 

81 

4-0 

31 

7-4 

■atnirn  H  h 
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- 

Temperatnre. 

Kelative 
Hnmldity. 

Kainlall. 

Mean. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

AmoQDt 

{n  nm. 

Dayi. 

April    .  . 

16.7 

29-2 

3-8 

• 

78 

3-7 

29 

4-5 

May.    .  . 

2C-9 

324 

7-9 

74 

2-5 

16 

4-3 

June.   .  . 

350 

37-8 

n-3 

67 

M 

10 

1-4 

July.    .  . 

36.8 

383 

I3-I 

68 

0-8 

3 

0-3 

August.  . 

37.8 

39-4 

14-0 

66 

0.7 

3 

0.5 

September 

260 

381 

>2-3 

73 

10 

t 



o>6 

October 

22'0 

34-2 

87 

76 

1-9 

9 

2-3 

November 

l6'2 

3^-0 

4-1 

83 

3-4 

50 

6S~ 

December . 

123 

25-3 

M 

«5 

37 

59 

7-8 

Year  .  . 

18.9 

406 

-0.4 

76 

3»7 

405 

59-3 

ATHENS. 

37"  5*^'       23'  44'  I'.,  1027  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zeitbclir.  d.  dstcrr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Mcteorol.,  18S4,  p.  481.) 


18.119-1882, 

Temperataie. 

—  

Cloudy 
Days. 

Mean. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

KaiDfall  1 
in  mm. 

Kainy 
Day**. 

December. 

9-87 

13.81 

7'66 

69.4 

10.9 

5-3 

January  . 

8-20 

1087 

397 

53.6 

9.8 

5-0 

February  . 

8.89 

13.63 

37-9 

8« 

4-0 

March  .  . 

"•33 

14.19 

664 

367 

82 

4-3 

April    .  . 

ISKJ4 

17-80 

10.69 

19.1 

6-3 

1.9 

May .  .  . 

19.9s 

33*24 

17-53 

24*5 

51 

I« 

June .  .  . 

24*45 

26.65 

33.75 

10.8 

3.3 

0.5 



July.   .  . 

37.00 

28*19 

25.36 

7-4 

16 

O-l 

August  .  . 

2675 

28-91 

25.6X 

.07 

O-I 

September 

23-4* 

2567 

30-49 

15-4 

3.6 

0.4 

October  . 

18.75 

30.74 

16-63 

531 

7.1 

2*1 

November. 

1442 

13.67 

8.74 

70.4 

8*9 

3-8 

1  Year  .  . 

17-30 

18.16 

16.41 

\  4o8k> 

72-8 

1  28.5 

With  measurable  precipitation. 
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ROME. 


41°  54'  N.,  12"  28'  E.,  31  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zcitschr.,  1886,  p.  409.; 


Temperature. 

Kniufall. 

Cloudi- 
ness. 

Relative 
Humidity. 

Wind 
Velocity. 

• 

Mean. 

Mean 
Mio. 

Mean 
Max. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Days. 

December. 

7-4 

-1-3 

82 

115 

5-2 

75 

»4 

January  . 

6.7 

-  1-8 

15-3 

74 

1  i-K 

50 

74 

200 

February  . 

8-1 

-o-s 

i6-7 

60 

4-9 

73 

180 

March  . 

io«3 

x-3 

19*0 

64 

11.5 

5-5 

68 

236 

April    .  . 

13-9 

•  47 

33*1 

60 

4-6 

6S 

189 

May .    .  . 

17-9 

8.5 

55 

9-7 

4-3 

61 

•95 

June .  .  . 

2I>9 

1 2-8 

313 

38 

7-5 

3-5 

61 

197 

July.  •  • 

246 

152 

340 

17 

3-6 

^8 

210 

August  .  . 

=4-5 

14.9 

34-2 

29 

50 

2-1 

5« 

199 

September 

21-3 

^1.8 

30-6 

70 

8-6 

3-4 

64 

^77 

October  . 

166 

6-6 

26-0 

106 

I  i-i 

4-6 

71 

i8t 

November 

io>9 

20-0 

114 

12-8 

5-4 

74 

201 

Year  .  . 

i5*3 

-3.2 

769 

114*3 

4-3 

67 

197 

MALAGA. 

36  43'  N.,  4°  27'  \V.,  23  meters  above  sea-lcvel. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.f  1890,  p.  198.) 


Tcinjierature. 

Relative 
Humidity. 

Rainfall. 

Windy 
Days. 

Bright 
Days. 

1878-1885. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

Amount 
in  mm. 

Days. 

January  . 

31*2 

3-5 

70 

76 

4*9 

17 

13*8 

February  . 

232 

57 

69 

50 

45 

2-2 

March  .  . 

24-6 

6-4 

68 

84 

7-1 

2-2 

10.9 

April     .  . 

27-8 

8-6 

61 

68 

7-1 

2-3 

9-6 

May  •    .  . 

311 

1 10 

61 

28 

^4-3"~ 

1-2 

163 

June .    .  . 

35-2 

•5-3 

60 

'3 

••9 

0.8 

22-2 

July  .    .  . 

380 

i8-3 

62 

3 

0-8 

0-3 

20-5 

August  .  . 

387 

i8-i 

62 

5 

08 

00 

23.8 

September 

34-8 

62 

27 

1-8 

1-8 

20*0 

October  . 

290 

10>3 

65 

64 

4*6 

I3>8 

November 

35.5 

6.6 

68 

87 

4-6 

3*3 

14-0 

December. 

31>6 

4.0 

70 

I03 

5-8 

3*3 

14-0 

Year  .  . 

40-0 

2-2 

65 

607 

48.2 

20.8 

1939 

H  h  2 
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LISBON. 


38°  43*2'  N.,  9"  8  3'  W.,  102-3  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zeitscbr.  d.  osterr.  GeseUscb.  f.  MeteoroL,  1878,  p.  127.) 


I856-I875. 

Mean 
Tempentoie. 

1 

Relative  | 
Unmidity. 

1 

Cloudi- 

nct» 
(0-10). 

I  '.vapiira- 1 

tiuu 
in  mm. 

Rainfall. 

Amooot 
in  mm. 

Days. 

December. 

79 

57 

91 

I3<6 

January  . 

10.3 

81 

5-7 

55 

98 

1 

February  . 

10.9 

76 

5-0 

69 

94 

12*5 

March  .  . 

12.4 

70 

47   1  118 

88 

12*0 

April    .  . 

146 

70 

5.0 

141 

48 

97 

May .   .  . 

16-6 

69 

4-6 

172 

56 

lO-O 

June.   .  . 

19-5 

64 

3-3 

244 

«4 

47 

July .  .  . 

21-3 

62 

2'0 

263 

3 

1-8 

Aogttst .  . 

a  17 

61" 

1-9 

270 
189 

9 

2<0 

September 

19^ 

67 

3-6 

34 

7.3 

October  . 

16*9 

73 

4* 

131 

87 

ii<o 

November 

135 

78 

5-4 

74 

109 

I3-0 

j    Year    .  . 

.5.6 

70-9 

4-2 

»774 

731 

II3<0 

TANGIER. 

35'  42'N.,5°55'W. 
(From  MeteoroL  Zeitscbr.,  1887,  p.  27.) 


1 

Tcmpenmte; 

Ihty*. 

Rainfall. 

Storms. 
Mean.  1 

1880  I.S85. 

.\muunt 
in  mm. 

Days. 

7  a.in. 

IS  noon. 

9  p.m. 

Bright.  1 

Dull. 

December. 

11*3 

14-5 

13-3 

II 

>i 

no 

lo>o 

3  ' 

Janaaiy  . 

ll'6 

15>2 

13*6 

9 

13 

118 

117 

6 

Fd>riiaty  . 

13*5 

ifri 

i3*a 

9 

10 

90 

4 

Mardi  .  . 

135 

1 70 

139 

10 

II 

138 

153 

6 

April    .  . 

150 

i8-i 

151 

Zjl 

9 

119 

13*3 

4 

May.    .  . 

17-9 

2I-I 

17-6 

14 

7 

63 

8.3 

5 

June    .  . 

210 

240 

20-2 

3 

7 

2-5 

3 

July.    .  . 



230 

26-3 

22-7 

21 

4 

3 

1-7 

4 

August  .  . 

33-1 

27-2 

23-4 

21 

4 

9 

08 

4 

September 

1  20.4 

24.4 

2I-0 

18 

3 

ID 

2-2 

3 

October  . 

17-3 

21 -O 

iS-I 

12 

9 

85 

9-3 

3 

November 

14-3 

l8-2 

15.4 

II 

9 

73 

2 

Year  .  . 

|6«7 

202 

17«1 

163 

93 

815 

1  a4-3 

47 
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The  north  temperate  zone  possesses,  aloi%  the  coast  of  California,  another 
district  with  ivinter  rain  and  a  dry  summer^  to  which  also  ofrresponds 

a  xcrophilous  vc(![ctatioti  of  sclcrophyllous  woods > 

The  annual  rainfall  at  San  Francisco  is  55  cm.,  at  Monterey  40  cm. ;  the 
percentage  distribution  over  the  months,  according  to  Woeikoff,  for  the 

whole  of  California  is: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  THROUGHOUT  THE  MONTHS  OF 
THK  YEAR  IN  PKRCENTACIE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

(  After  WocikotT,  Die  Klimatc  der  I.rde,  I,  p.  389.) 

Jan.   Feb.   Mar.  Apr.   May  June  July   Aug.   Sept.   Oct.   Nov.  Dec. 
90     14      16       8       4      O'S     o*!     o>i     o<5      3      II  34 

Full  meteorological  tables  such  as  those  given  above  do  not  appear  to 
exist  for  Califoniia.  The  mean  winter  temperature  at  San  Francisco  is 
iO'5°  C,  that  of  the  summer  14*8*  C. 

7.  CONCLUSION. 

The  three  forms  of  rain-climatc  of  the  warm  temperate  belts  distin- 
guished in  this  chapter  can  be  reduced  to  two  types  as  r^ards  the  conditions 
of  existence  of  the  vegetation. 

The  first  type  meteorologically  considered  is  indeed  composed  of  very 
heterogeneous  elements,  as  it  includes  districts  with  nearly  uniform  humidity, 
together  with  others  possessing  rain  chiefly  in  winter  and  early  summer, 
but  with  dry  late  summers,  and  others  again  with  dry  winters  and  wet 
summers.  The  character  common  to  all  these  is  that  high  temperatures 
favourable  to  vegetation  coincide  with  abundant  precipitations  even  if  only 
during  the  earh'  summer.  The  climate  duritii^  the  hot  vwuths  therefore 
resembles  a  tropical  climate  and  impresses  a  ijiuisi-tiopieal  character  upon  the 
vegetation.  Here  we  find  types  of  vegetation  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
tropics  and  associated  with  nmilar  conditions  as  regards  atmospheric  pre- 
cipitations. Very  abundant  precipitations  cause  the  production  of  temperate 
rain-faresi  \  ramfall  less  considerable  but  occurring  during  the  vqretative 
season,  particularly  in  the  form  of  frequent  rain  in  early  summer,  brings  forth 
grassland^  and,  owing  to  the  mild  w  inter  temperature,  makes  it  assume  the 
tropical  form  of  savannah^  which  with  increasing  rainfall  then  passes  over 
into  savannah-forest.  Irregular  precipitations  during  the  period  of  vegeta- 
tion interrupted  by  dry  seasons,  exclude  i^M  assland  and  cause  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  accommodating  of  all  woodluici  \\  thorn-'woodland^dLS  ioxQ&X^ 
bush,  or  scrub.    Still  greater  drought  brings  forth  desert. 

In  districts  belonging  to  the  second  type,  the  rainy  season  coincides 
with  cool  winter  temperatures.  The  latter  arc  below  the  optimum  for  a 
number  of  v^etative  processes,  including  growth,  and  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts concerned  occasionally  below  the  minimum.  The  summer  is  very  dry. 
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Swh  climaHc  conditions  are  confined  to  these  climatic  districts  belongiug  to 
ike  ivann  icvipcratc  bclts^  and  accordingly  the  oecoUigical  characUr  of  their 
vegetation,  particularly  the  prei'alence  of  evergreen  xerophilous  woodland,  is 
without  analogy  in  the  tropical  zonest  or  in  the  belts  with  a  cold  winter  in  the 
temperate  zones. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CONSTANTLY  MOIST  AND  MOIST  SUMMER 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  WARM  TEMPERATE  BELTS 

1.  The  Subtropical  and  Temperate  Rain-Forest,  i.  The  Sttbfropi<  al  Rain-Fflrrsf, 
Character.  Distribution.  South  Brazil.  >jonh  Argentina.  Coast  of  the  (tulf  of  Mexico 
and  Florida,  ii.  T7u  TemperaU  Rain-Fitrea  in  Genera/.  Oecological  and  floristic 
chancter.  Distribution.  \\u  T^ie  Tetttperate  RaiH-'FiMvst  in  Nm  Zeakmd.  Hochstettei's 
description.  Oecological  features  according'  to  Dicis,  iv.  The  Temperate  Rdin-Forest 
in  Australia,  v.  TIte  Tcmperalc  Rain- I'orcst  in  Sioulh  Japan,  vi.  Tlu  Tenipcrati  Rain- 
Forest  in  South  Chili.  Valdivia  according  to  Philippi.  Juan  Fernandez  according  to 
Jotiow.  a.  The  XorophUooa  Woodland  Formation  of  the  Warm  Temperate  Belta. 

i.  Thom-Wofltlland.    Character  and  distribution.    ' Espinal-fonnation '  in  Aigentina. 

ii.  Savann  iJi  !'o> est.  Ccbil-forest  in  North  Argentina.  Eucalyptus-forest  in  Australia. 
3.  Grassland  Formation  of  the  Warm  Temperate  Belts,  i.  Distribution.  Northern 
belt.  Savannah  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  ii.  Grasstatid  in  Sonik  Africa,  Thode 
on  Ilritish  Kaffraria.  Transvaal  \\\.  Grassland  in  South  America i  Pm^os.  Descrip* 
tion  by  Lorcnt/.  iv.  Grassland  in  Australia*  The  South  Australian  savannah  according 
to  Schomburgk. 

I.  THE  SUirrROPICAL  AND  TEMPI. RATE  RALX-EOREST. 

As  I'n  tlie  tropics,  so  in  belts  of  the  temperate  zones  with  a  mild  winter, 
districts  with  abundant  rain  (at  least  1 20  cm.)  at  all  seasons  arc  occupied 
by  rain^forest,  that  is  to  say  by  evergreen  hjrgrophiious  forest,  but  on  sandy 
soil  or  in  swamps  by  coniferous  forest 

i.  THE  SUBTROPICAL  RAIN-FOREST, 

The  tropical  rain-forest  occasionally  extends  beyond  the  tropics,  at  first 
without  losing  its  characteristic  features,  but  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
its  wealth  of  forms  and  a  decrease  in  ^ecifically  tropical  peculiarities, 

such  as  large  leaves,  plank-buttrcsses,  woody  lianes,  woody  epiphytes, 
epiphyllous  epii)hyte.s,  cauliflory,  water-storing  calyces.  The  presence  of 
certain  temp:Tate  forms  adds  a  distinguishing  feature  of  a  positive  nature 
to  these  last  traces  of  the  tropical  rain-forest,  which  may  be  termed  sub- 
tropical rain-forcst.  To  this  .subtropical  or  as  wc  may  .sa)-  impoverished 
tropical  rain-forest,  belong  those  of  North  Mexico  (Fig.  238},  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida  and  the  neighbouring  Key  Islands,  of  the 
most  southern  part  of  Brazil  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  of  the  eastern  declivity  of 
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the  Cordilleras  in  North  Argentina  (Oran.Tucuman),  the  scanty  rain-forests 

of  Natal,  and  possibly  the  somewhat  difiercnt  forests  of  nnocnsland  and 
New  South  Wales.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  iIk  sc  forests 
and  the  much  more  peculiar  temperate  rain-forests  that  w  ill  be  subsequently 
described ;  such  subtropical  rain-forcsis  frequently  form  a  connecting  link- 
between  these  temperate  rain>forests  and  tropical  lain-forests. 

The  tropical  rain-forest  of  the  Brazilian  coast  near  Santa  Catharina  at  about  37"  S. 

appeared  to  mc  no  less  luxuriant  and  rich  in  forms,  no  less  distinguislicd  by  the  char- 
acteristic occiilnfricnl  forms  of  the  tropical  forest,  than  the  forests  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
or  those  of  Trinidad  <  11°  N.).  According  to  llicrin<,'  it  is  not  until  Rio  Grande  do  Sal 
is  reached  tiiat  there  is  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  tropical  forms  asso- 
cii^d  with  the  advent  of  new  non-trcqrical  ones,  while  ^ultaneoudy  the  tropical 
aspect  becomes  lost  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  lianes  and  epiphytes.  Thb  forest 
attains  its  southerly  limit  between  31"  and  3a*  S.  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  Serra  dos 
Taypes. 

The  tropical  forest  of  Bolivia,  like  that  of  Brazil,  extends  beyond  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  becoming  gradually  poorer  in  type  but  enriched  by  temperate  forms; 
it,  however,  terminates  in  Tucuman,  between  37°  and  28**  S.  The  impoverishment 
of  the  type  that  occurs  here  is  in  particular  exhibited  in  the  reduction  of  the 
diversity  and  dimensions  of  the  woody  lianes  and  the  phaneix^amous  epiphytes, 
which  still  are  in  Tucuman  represented  by  a  few  orchids  (Oncidium),  as  well  as  by 
a  few  species  of  Rhipsnlis  and  Pepcromia  and  the  dominant  Bromeliaceae.  In 
comparison  witli  tiie  true  temperate  rain-lorest,  which  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed, the  trees  grow  more  profusely  mixed  and  attain  large  dimensions.  A  rich, 
partly  small-leaved  and  partly  lai^-leaved  underwood  of  Dicotyledones— tree- 
ferns  and  bamboos  are  absent— more  or  less  completely  fills  up  the  intervals 
between  them. 

The  finest  trees  in  the  rain-forest  of  Tucuman.  according  to  Lorentz,  are : 
Machacrium  fertile  (attaining  n  height  of  about  1 50  feet ),  Neclandra  porphyria,  juglans 
nigra,  Linn.,  var.  boliviana,  DC,  Cupania  uruguensis  and  C.  vernalis,  Ccdrela  brasi- 
liensis,  var.  australis,  species  of  Acacia,  Eugenia  Mato  and  E.  uniflora,  Myrsine 
floribunda  and  M.  marginata,  Chorisia  insignis  (a  bombaceous  tree  with  swollen 
spiny  stems),  Pentapana.K  sp. ;  small  trees  are  among  others  Terminalia  sp.  (lanza 
amarillai,  Ruprechtia  excelsa,  Schmidelia  edulis,  Achatocarpus  nigricans,  Erythro- 
xylum  ovatinn.  Randia  pubcsccns.  Kageneckia  amygdalifolia.  various  Solanaceae 
such  as  lochroma  arborea,  bolanum  vcrbascifolium,  S.  pulchrum. 

Among  the  humbler,  more  or  less  shrubby  woody  plants,  Lorentz  distinguishes 
some  hard-wooded  species,  that  sometimes  become  arborescent  and  have  stiffer  and 
smaller  leaves,  such  as  Celtis  Tola,  C.  acuminata.  Acacia  tucumanensis,  all  three  spiny 
plants  and  more  like  lianes,  Enken  Siehcri,  Pisonia  hirtclla,  Abutilon  niveum,from 
others  that  are  lower  in  stature,  less  woody  and  have  broad  leaves,  such  as  Phyto- 
lacca bogotensis,  Cclosia  major,  Chamissoa  celosioidcs,  Acalypha  cordifolia,  Phenax 
urticifolius,  Boehmeria  caudata,  some  Solanaceae. 

The  largest  lianes  are  bignoniaceous.  Besides  these  there  are  climbing  in  the 
forest  various  Leguminosae,  such  as  Canavalia  gladiata,  Desmodium  adscendens, 
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Flc.  J38.  Subtropicnl  North  Nfcxican  lowland  rain-forest,  in  Misantla.   Plataniis  sp.  with 
climliint;  Arac«ae.    From  a  {ihotograph  by  G.  Karstcn. 
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Colopogonium  australc,  Rhj'nchosia  melanosticta ;  Euphorbiaceae,  like  Tragia  volu- 
bilis  and  T.  dodecandra ;  Malpighiaccae  (Heteropteris  glabra,  Janusia  guaranitica) ; 
Sapindaccae  (Serjania  fulta  and  S.  faveolata);  Cucurbitaccae  (Cyclanthcra  tamni- 
folia,  Prasopcpon  cucuniifolius,  Sicyos  montana).  The  herbaceous  terrestrial  flora 
is  poor ;  it  is  composed  of  a  few  ferns,  broad-leaved  grasses,  the  phytolaccaceous 
Petiveria  alliacea,  and  other  Dicotyledones  chiefly  with  inconspicuous  flowers. 


Vic.  239.  Ficns  aurca  in  the  subtropical  Miit-forcit  of  Florida. 
From  '  Garden  and  Forest.' 


The  northern  continuation  of  the  tropical  rain-forest  on  the  east  coast 
of  America,  in  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Florida,  also  exhibits  tropical  features 
(Fig.  243)  foreign  to  the  true  temperate  forest  which  will  be  described 
further  on,  such  as  Araceae  climbing  on  a  temperate  form  of  tree  (Fig.  2^ii), 
and  tree-like  epiphytic  fig-trees  of  the  banj  an-typc,  but  of  less  huge  dimen- 
sions (Fig.  239).  On  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  in  Central  and  North 
Florida,  reminiscences  of  the  tropics  are  much  weaker  as  regards  both 
the  oecology  and  the  flora  ;  evergreen  oaks  (Quercus  vircns,  Figs.  240,  241) 
predominate ;  the  palms  belong  to  temperate  species  of  Sabal,  and  only 
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one,  S.  Palmetto,  attains  medium  height  (Fig.  242) ;  epiphytes  consist  of 
only  a  feu  herbaceous  forms,  one  of  which,  Tillandsia  usncoides  (Figs.  4S, 
240),  frequently  dominates  the  landscape,  and  is  also  generally  distributed 
over  the  tropics  and  over  the  north  temperate  zones  of  America.  The 
broad-leaved  forest,  however,  is  very  feebly  represented  in  the  warm  humid 
districts  of  North  America,  because  edaphic  influences  determine  the  ap- 
pearance of  coniferous  forest  (Pinus  on  sandy  soils  (Fig.  244),  Taxodium 
distichum  in  swamps  (Fig.  4H) 


Fio.        Subtropical  rain.forest  (oak-forest)  in  Louisiana.    Quercui  virens. 
On  the  left :  Arundinaria  roacrosperina.    Front  a  photograph. 

I  found  the  subtropical  rain-forest  in  North  and  Central  Florida  chiefly  character- 
ized by  the  evergreen  oak,  Qucrcus  virens,  to  which  species  the  tallest  trees  belong  ; 
by  Magnolia  grandidora,  whic)i  resembles  many  tropical  iig-trces  owing  to  its  large 
shining  leaves,  but  in  April  is  adorned  with  huge  white  flowers  ;  also  by  Sabal 
Palmetto,  Lodd..  a  small  but  slender  fan-palm  :  and,  last  but  nut  least,  by  Tillandsia 
usncoides.  which  spreads  a  grey  veil  over  the  forest.  The  richly  developed  under- 
wood frequently  consists  only  of  dwarf  palms  (Sabal  Adansonii,  S.  scrrulata),  other- 
wise of  very  heterogeneous  shrubs,  which  occasionally  recall  the  shrubs  of  the  tropical 
rain-forest  by  the  size  of  their  leaves  no  less  than  by  their  systematic  position  (for 
instance  Sty  rax  grandifolium,  Ait.).   The  woody  liancs  arc  less  varied  ;  the  most 
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conspicuous  in  early  spring,  owing  to  its  large,  yellow,  fragrant  bell-like  (lowers,  is 
Gelsernium  semper\'ircns  (Loganiaceac)  occurring  in  all  places  that  are  exposed  to 
the  light,  in  particular  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Among  epiphytes,  besides 
Tillandsia  usncoidcs,  there  are  other  Tillandsieae,  some  like  the  narrow-leaved 
T.  recurvata,  others  with  the  common  rosette-forming  habit  of  T.  utriculata,  Sec, 
a  small  orchid  (Epidcndrum  conopscum,  Ait.),  which  extends  northwards  as  far  as 
South  Carolina,  the  abundant  Polypodium  incanum,  which  goes  still  further  to  the 
north,  Polypodium  aureum,  the  large  fronds  of  which  mostly  deck  the  scaly  stems 
of  Sabal  Palmetto, also  the  delicate 
Vittaria  lineata,  which  prefers  to 
raise  its  narrow  leaves  among  the 
white  cushions  of  the  likewise 
tropical  moss  Octoblcpharum 
albidum. 

The  pine-forest  consists  largely 
of  Pinus  australis,  Michx.  (P.  pa- 
lustris,  Linn.).  It  is  very  open 
and  possesses  a  bushy  under- 
wood, in  which  in  particular  small 
species  of  Sabal  (S.  Adansonii 
and  S.  serrulata)  usuallv  abound. 


li.  THE  TF.MPEKATE  RAIN- 
FOREST IN  GENERAL. 

While  the  impoverished  and 
circumscribed  subtropical  ex- 
tensions of  the  tropical  rain- 
forest that  have  just  been  de- 
scribed offer  relatively  little 
that  is  peculiar  to  them,  there 
appears  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  tropics  a  prcxiuction 
quite  unique  within  its  type, 
the  temperate  rain  -  forest, 
which  sometimes  is  continuous 

with  the  tropical  forest  and  connected  with  it  by  transitions,  at  other  times 
is  geographically  isolated. 

The  temperate,  like  the  tropical,  rain-forest  is  essentially  formed  of 
evergreen  hygrophilous  trees,  for  therein  truly  consists  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of  a  rain-forest.    In  most  cases,  however,  periodically  foliaged 
trees  occur  as  subordinate  components,  yet  they  are  no  longer  r; 
but  arc  summer-green  trees,  such  as,  for  instance,  I'agus  obliqu^ 
Chili. 


rio.  J42.  Subtropical  rain-forest  in  Ccntial  Kloritla. 
Sabal  ralmelto.    From  a  photoj^raph. 
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The  large  foliage  of  the  tropical  woody  plants  is  rare  in  the  temperate 
rain-forest;  the  leaves  are  mostly  small  (Fig.  245),  but  at  the  same  time 
of  firmer,  more  leathery,  consistence.  They  are  glabrous  usually,  with  a 
glazed  upper  surface,  entire  or  but  slightly  divided,  occasionally  however 
pinnate,  without  '  dripping  points  ' ;  they  frequently  possess  water-reservoirs 
in  the  form  of  aqueous  tissue,  several-layered  epidermis  or  mucilagc-cells; 
their  cuticle  is  usually  fairly  thick.  It  is  well  known  that  weakly  de- 
veloped protective  means  of 
this  kind  against  transpira- 
tion arc  also  exhibited  in 
trees  of  the  tropical  rain-forest. 
The  whole  character  of  the 
foliage  in  the  temperate  rain- 
forest, however,  denotes  some- 
what more  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  water-supply,  which 
may  consist  less  in  summer 
drought  than  in  the  cooling  of 
the  soil  during  winter. 

Plank-buttresscs,  which  are 
so  common  in  tropical  trees, 
occur  only  exceptionally  in 
the  temperate  rain-forest,  and 
cpiphylly,  cauliflory,  water- 
storing  calyces  are  unknown 
in  them. 

The  underwood  frequently 
exhibits  as  dense  a  growth  as 
in  the  tropics  ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  lacks  the  well-de- 
veloped foliage  associated 
with  feeble  branching,  to 
which  the  tropical  American  and  Malayan  rain-forests  owe  their  incomparable 
luxuriance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  liancs.  They  are  almost  always  abun- 
dant in  temperate  rain-forests,  but  exhibit  neither  the  diversity  nor  the  huge 
dimensions  of  those  of  warniei  districts.  Finally,  the  epiphytic  vegetation 
also  presents  a  similar  picture  of  weakened  development  within  the  same 
type  (Figs.  246,  248).  In  temperate  as  in  tropical  rain-forests  ferns  and 
phanerogams  always  deck  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  trees ;  but  their 
poverty  in  forms,  their  usually  small  size,  which  never  attains  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree  (e.Kccpt  in  Juan  Fernandez),  and  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
tolerant  ferns,  denote  less  favourable  conditions. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  its  flora  the  temperate  rain-forest  agrees 
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Fig.  245.  Leaves  of  some  of  the  more  important  broad-leaved  trees  of  the  \ew  Zealand  rain-forest. 
I.  Alseusosraia  niacroph}lla.  i.  Olca  montana.  Nesodapiine  Tawa.  4.  Knightia  cxcel<ia. 
5-  Pittosporum  Colcnsut.  6.  Pittosi>oram  tcuuifolinm.  7.  Mclrosideros  lucida.  8.  Fagus  fusca. 
9.  Hedycarya  dentata.  10,  Myrlns  bullnta.  11.  Weinmannia  sylvicola.  12.  Myrsiiie  Urvillei. 
13.  Coprosma  foetidisiima.    14.  Pbebalium  nudum.    15.  Fagus  bolandri.    All  natural  size. 
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with  the  tropical  raiii-forcst  in  the  great  multiplicity  of  its  species  of  trees : 
but  a  single  dominant  s|x:cies,  or  a  dominant  group  of  allied  species,  is  much 


commoner  in  the  temperate  rain- forest  than  in  the  tropical.  Thus,  species 
of  oak  or  beech  readily  grow  in  it  as  social  trees.  Temperate  and  tropical 
forms  are  intermingled ;  the  tropical  forms  being  naturally  more  numerous 
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in  forests  that  arc  continuous  with  tropical  ones,  than  in  the  quite  isolated 
rain-forests  of  Valdivia  and  Xcw  Zealand. 

In  the  temperate  rain-forest,  those  constituents  that  are  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  tropical  climate,  namely  epiphytic  Ptcridophyta  and 
Phanerogamia,  are  mainly  tropical  in  origin,  and  are  so  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  is  the  case  with  terrestrial  plants  ;  in  fact,  the  temperate  rain- 
forest of  New  Zealand  and  I  'a/divia  alone  lias  developed  truly  autochthonous 
epiphyte)^,  whilst  the  less  humid  rain-forest  of  Japan ^  Australia,  Argentina^ 


Fig.  347.  Astelia  Banksii.    A  Xew  Zealand  epiphyte  in  flower,  about  one  meter  high. 
From  a  photograph  tal<en  in  Kew  Ganlcns  by  J.  (Jregory. 


and  North  America  possesses  only  epiphytic  tropical  emigrants  or  species 
evolved  from  these.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  the  last  emigrants 
from  the  tropical  flora,  such  as  Tillandsia  usneoidcs  (Fig.  240)  and  Poly- 
podium  incanum  in  North  America. 

Only  in  a  few  places  outside  the  tropics  are  there  found  combined  those 
conditions  that  permit  terrestrial  phanerogams  to  thrive  on  the  fissured 
bark  of  trees — and  this  is  the  first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  epiphytes — for 
we  may  disregard  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  plants  in  cavities  of 
tree-stems.    The  cold  of  winter  in  particular  presents  an  insurmountable 
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obstacle  to  the  epiphytic  mode  of  h'fe,  for  during  its  continuance  the  rootS 
cannot  utilize  the  atmospheric  precipitations  that  fall  on  the  bark.  Hence 
only  phanerogams  that  in  the  tropics  are  adapted  to  the  greatest  drought 
can  as  epiphytes  colonize  districts  with  wintry  cold,  and  then  onl\-  when, 
like  the  above-mentioned  tropical  emigrants  in  North  America,  they  can 
withstand  low  temperatures  in  the  epiphytic  state*. 

Of  observations  made  on  the  spot  upon  the  structure  and  mode  of  life 
of  plants  in  the  temperate  rain-forests  only  a  few  are  available,  and  these 
refer  to  the  rain-forests  in  New  Zealand  (Figs.  248, 249)  and  Valdivia,  which 
are  the  most  interesting,  because  most  isolated  of  them. 

ui.  THE  TEMPERATE  RAIN-FOREST  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Hochstettcr  '  gives  the  following  popular  description  of  the  temperate 
rain-forest  in  New  Zealand : — 

'On  entering  the  "Bush  "-as  in  New  Zealand  the  forest  is  called— it  is  again 
ferns  that  principally  meet  the  eye,  magnificent  Tree-ferns,  their  trunks  as  if  coated 
with  scales,  and  with  neatly  shaped  crowns  (Dicksonia  and  Cyathea) ;  Hymeno- 

phylln  and  Polypodia  in  the  most  different  varieties,  which  cover  with  luxuriant 
growth  the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees;  the  singular  form  of  the  Kidney-fem 
(Trichomanes  rcniforrnci.  the  round,  kidncy-sliapcd  leaves,  the  edges  of  which 
are  bordered  with  seed  puds ;  lerns  between  the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees ; 
ferns  on  the  ground ;  bulbiferous  Asplenia  ( Asplenium  bulbiferum),  tender  species 
of  Goniopteris  and  L^Hopteris ;  in  short  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  ferns. 

'  But  in  the  woods  also  there  are  scarcely  any  gay  flowers  and  blossoms ;  but 
few  herbaceous  plants,  nothing  but  shrubs  and  trees ;  shrubs  with  obscure  green 
flowers.  .  .  .  Onl}'  few  trees  grow  gregarious,  and  arc  prominent  in  the  landscape 
by  their  appearing  either  in  closed  forests  or  as  separate  clumps  and  groves. 
These  are  the  Kauri  (Dammara  Australis),  the  Kahikatea  (Podocarpus  dacry- 
dioides),  and  the  Tawai  (black  birch,  Fagus  fusca).  With  the  exception  of  the 
Kauri  forests  in  the  North,  the  Kahikatea  finests  on  marshy  and  swampy  river 
banks,  and  the  black  birch  forest  upon  South  Island,  we  find  nothing  that  would 
suffer  a  comparison  with  the  individual  character  of  our  pine,  beech,  and  oak 
forests.  .  .  . 

*  Among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  mixed  forest  are  the  various  species  of  pines. 
Totara  (Podocarpus  Totara)  and  Matai  (Podocarpurs  spicata)  are  large  and  beaudftil 
trees  found  in  every  forest.  Rimu  (Dacrydium  cupressinnm)  is  distinguished  by 

hanging  leaves  and  branches;  Tanekaha  (Phyllocladus  trichomanoidcsi  its 

parble3--shapcd  leaves.  Alongside  of  them  towers  tlic  poplar-shaped  Rcwarewa 
(Knightia  excelsa),  belonging  to  the  Proteaceae ;  the  Ilinau  (Elaeocarpus  Hinaui, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  parrots.  .  .  .  The  Kowai  (Edwardsia 

*  Such  first  steps  towards  cpiphytisin,  namely,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  terrestrial 
plants  on  trees,  according  to  Johovv  ^op.  cit.,  p.  230),  are  common  in  the  rain-forests  of 
Juan  Fernandez. 

'  Hochstetter,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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microphylla)  also,  witli  its  magnificent  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms,  grows  in 
many  districts  to  a  considerable  size.  Among  the  largest  forest  trees  there  are 
in  addition  several  representatives  from  the  families  of  the  Myrtaceae  and  Laurineae, 


and  especially  the  Rata  ( Metrosideros  robusla),  the  trunk  ol  which,  frequently  mea- 
suring 40  feet  in  circumference,  is  always  covered  with  all  sorts  of  parasitical  plants, 
and  the  crown  of  which  bears  bunches  of  scarlet  blossoms;  also  the  Kahikatoa 
(Leptosi)crmum),  Tawa  (Laurus),  Pukatca  (Laurclia),  Karaka  (Corynocarpust,  and 
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a  great  many  others.  The  underwood  is  composed  of  bushes  and  shrubs  of  the 
most  different  kinds,  especially  species  of  Panax  and  Aralia.  above  which  the  slender 
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Nikau  palm  (Areca  sapida),  the  sole  representative  of  its  genus  upon  New  Zealand, 
rears  its  sap-green  crown  in  picturesque  majesty. 

'While  this  palm  and  tlie  fern  trees  remind  us  by  their  forms  of  tropical  forests, 
the  New  Zealand  forest  owes  its  tropical  Iuxurian*'e  U>  the  countless  parasitical 
weeds,  ferns,  to  the  Pandaneac  (Freycinetia  Hanksiii  and  Orchideae,  covering  trunks 
and  branches,  and  to  the  creepers  ( Rhipogonuni,  Rubus,  Metrosideros.  Clematis, 
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Passiflora,  Sicyos,  &c.)  which  cover  the  ground  as  with  a  natural  netting,  coil 
round  every  stem,  run  up  every  limb,  ghde  from  head  to  head,  and  entwine  the 
topmost  branches  of  a  dozen  trees  in  Gordian  knots.    Thus  the  forests  become  im- 


Kio.  jfi.  Forc.*l  trees  of  the  New  Zealand  rain- forest :  Coiiifeiae.  i.  Fhyllocladua  glauca,  T.  Kirk. 
2.  Ag.ithia  au>tralis.  Si  cud.  ^.  Dacrydium  cuprcsslnum,  Soiand.  4.  I'odocarpns  ferruginea,  Don. 
5.  I'odocarpus  'r<»tr»r.T,  Don.    Natural  size. 

penetrable  thickets,  which  sun  and  air  scarce  can  penetrate,  and  which  have  to  be 
cut  through  with  the  knife  or  sword  at  every  step  the  traveller  makes  into  the  un- 
trodden wilderness.   Through  the  narrow  paths  of  the  natives  it  is  only  with  the 

I  i  2 
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utmost  etVorls  that  a  way  can  be  worked  over  the  gnarled  roots  of  trees  and  through 

the  creepers  wliicli  obstruct  tlic  passage  at  every  moment.' 

A  rich  flora  associated  with  great  luxuriance  of  growth  occurs  in  New 
Zealand,  especially  in  the  North  Island,  and  fails  off  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  South  Island  as  bcech-trccs  continually  become  more  abundant  (Fig.  250). 
The  followii^  account  of  some  characteristic  features  is  based  chiefly  upon 
Diel's  researches : — 

In  ntunber  of  individuals,  conifers  rank  highest  among  the  trees.  They  do  not 
possess  aclcular  leaves,  but  either  closely  imbricate  scale-leaves,  as  in  Libocedms 
Doniana,  Endl.,  Podocarpus  dacrydioides,  A.  Rich.,  and  some  species  of  Dacrydium, 

or  larger  broader  leaves,  as  in  Agathis  auslralis.  Stoiul..  species  of  Podocarpus  and 
of  Phyllocladus  (Fig.  251  1.  The  systematic  multiplicity  oftlic  dicotyledonous  woudy 
plants  is  surprising  (i  10  species  included  in  61  genera  and  39  tamilics),  yet  still  more 
surprising  is  their  similarity  in  habit  They  nearly  all  have  leathery,  ovate,  entire 
leaves,  with  glazed  upper  surfaces,  which  in  the  taller  trees  usually  possess  contri- 
vances for  storing  water  (aqueous  tissue,  mucilagc-cells,  and  the  like).  The  dense 
underwood  is  rich  in  tree-ferns.  Sinaller  ferns  form  the  essential  part  of  the  terres- 
trial herbaceous  flora,  and  the  intervals  l)etwccn  tlicuj  are  oct  iipit  ti  by  mosses.  The 
bases  of  tlic  stems  arc  decked  with  Hymenophyllaceae  ;  higher  up  these  are  replaced 
by  other  epiphytic  ferns  (species  of  Polypodium,  Aspleniuni) ;  on  the  branches  of 
the  trees  flourish  the  lai^  rosettes  of  endemic  species  of  Astelia  (A.  Cunninghamii, 
Hook.  £,  A.  Solandri,  Cunn.,  A.  spicata.  Col.,  and  others  (Fig.  247)),  which,  like  the 
similar  epiphytic  bromcliads,  store  water  between  their  close-set  leaves,  and  prob- 
ably utilize  it  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the  Bromcliaccae.  Other  autochthonous 
epiphytes  are  developed  as  shrubs  iPittosporum  cornifolium,  A. Cunn.,  and  I*.  Kirkii, 
Hook,  f.,  Metrosideros  robusta,  A. Cunn.,  and  M.Colensoi,  Hook,  f.,  Griselinia  lucida, 
Forst,  Gaultheria  epiphytica,  Col.) ;  Enargea  marginata,  Gaertn.,  belonging  to  the 
Luzuriageae,  reminds  one,  as  does  the  epiphytic  Griselinia,  of  the  rain-forest  of 
South  Chili;  some  orchids  and  a  Pepcromia  point  to  immigration  from  the  tropics, 
in  part  ancient,  in  part  recent.  Like  the  epiphytes,  the  li.uics,  w  hon  compared  with 
those  of  the  tropical  rain  lurot,  arc  much  poorer  in  forms;  owing  ho\ve\cr  to  the 
great  number  of  individuals,  they  form  an  essential  component  of  the  forest.  They 
are  partly  tendril-climbers  (species  of  Clematis),  partly  twiners  (species  of  Lygo- 
dium,  Rhipogonum,  Mahlenbeckia,  Parsonsia,  Ipomoea,  Senecio),  partly  root* 
climbers  (species  of  Metrosideros),  partly  scramblers  (Rubus  australis).  Character- 
istic d'this  liane'ilora  are  Myrtaceae  that  never  climb  elsewhere. 

iv.  THi:  TEMPERA  IE  RAl.\-FOREST  JX  AL  STRAI.IA. 

The  *  fern  gullies  '  of  \'ictoria  exhibit  cjuile  a  peculiar  ph\  sioi.;nomy. 
This  is  a  form  of  forest  that  owes  its  luxuriance  more  to  subterranean 
water  than  to  rain. 

Over  wide  tracts  the  forest  consists  of  two  sharply  defined  tiers,  a  lower  one  of 
tree-ferns  which  attains  a  height  of  about  40-50  feet,  and  an  upper  one  of  Eucalypti 
the  average  height  of  which  may  be  300-400  feet.  The  Eucalypti  belong  to  several 
species,  in  particular  E.  amygdallna  and  E.  obliqua;  they  stand  sometimes  close 
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together,  sometimes  at  considerable  distances  apart.  Of  the  tree-ferns,  Alsophila 
australis,  R.  Br.,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Labill.  (Fig.  252),  predominate.  Even 
vegetation  on  the  ground  is  often  for  miles  composed  only  of  ferns  of  the  most 
varied  forms,  for  instance  Pteris  aquilina,  Linn.,  P.  incisa,  Thunb.,  Asplenium 
buibiferum,  Forst.,  A.  aculeatum,  Sw,,  species  of  Loniariai  Davallia  dubia,  Gaud., 


Fiu.  afj.  Naiunil  forest  ia  the  Park  at  Sydney.    Krom  a  phoiograpli. 


Gleichcnia  flabellata,  R.  Br.,  and  G.  circinata,  Sw.,  and  herbaceous  ferns  clothe  the 
stems  of  the  tree-ferns  as  epiphytes,  for  instance  Polypodium  gramniitidis,  R.  Br., 
P.  australc,  Mctt..  .\spidium  capcnse,  Willd.,  Hymcnophyllum  lunbridgense.  Sm. 

Other  parts  of  the  forest  present  a  diflcrent  picture,  more  like  that  of  a  typical 
rain-forcst.    Its  underwood,  composed  of  dicotyledonous  trees  and  shrubs,  together 
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with  tree-ferns,  fills  up  the  intervals  between  the  lofty  towering  Eucalypti ;  this 
underwood  is  most  peculiar  in  its  wcaUIi  in  arhnrcsccnt  Compositac,  such  as  Athero- 
sperma  rnoschatum.  1  kliclirysuin  fcrruginciim.  Scncci>>  Bedford!;  there  are  also 
several  species  of  Acacia,  for  instance  A.  dccurrcns  in  two  varieties,  A.  rctinodes, 
A.  leprosa,  A.  penninervis,  besides  various  woody  plants  belonging  to  other  families. 
The  lianes,  of  which  most  have  slender  stems  and  are  usually  herbaceous,  are  repre- 
sented by  Rubus  macropodus  and  by  a  grass,  Tetrarrhena  tenadssima,  which  makes 
some  parts  of  the  forest  impenetrable  and  fornis  one  of  the  Strangest  productions  of 
these  remarkable  forests,  and.  further,  reralls  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics.  'The 
climbing  Tetrarrhena,'  says  Krone  'forms  here  and  there  tall  densely  interwoven 
green  vralls  mspended  from  the  stems  of  the  Eucalypti  or  from  the  crowns  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  stretching  between  tall  tree-ferns,  the  old  dead  fronds  of  which, 
hanging  from  the  stems,  are  frequently  plaited  together  by  the  grass.  Often  the 
grass  has  covered  whole  stretches  of  the  pathwaj',  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  over- 
grown not  merely  huge  fallen  trunks  of  Eucalyptus  spanning  the  road,  but  also  the 
luxuriant  anti  varied  vegetation  that  has  si)rung  up  upon  them,  or  it  has  clothed 
overturned  fern-stems  whose  leaves,  though  dried  up,  still  remain  attached,  so  that 
one  walks  upon  a  mass  resembling  an  ill-stuffed  cushion,  and  this  tangle  of  grass 
forms  a  kind  of  unbreakaUe  auspoision  bralge  reaching  from  stem  to  stem  and  over 
broad  depressions  along  which  ripples  the  forest-brook.' 

To  the  quasi-tropical  forms  of  vegetation  also  belongs  a  semi-epiphytic  fern-lianc, 
Polypodium  scandens,  var.  LJillardieri,  which  in  Victoria,  curiously  cnouL;li,  is  strictly 
associated  with  the  evergreen  Australian  beech,  Eagus  Cunninghanu,  that  occurs 
here  and  there  in  the  forest  *At  Myrtle  Creek,  we. find  beech-trees  grouped 
gregariously,  mostly  splendid  specimens  of  great  age  and  yet  perfectly  sound,  with 
their  imposing  stems  invested  almost  up  to  the  crown  by  Polypodium  scandens, 
which  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  it  occasionally  passes  from  beech  to  beech  in 
multiple  twisted  liane-strands,  which,  turning  back  on  themselves,  grow  repeatedly 
over  one  another,  and,  here  and  there,  the  liane  penetrates  the  crowns  of  the  beech 
trees*.' 

Similar  forest  formations  in  which  the  leaf-canopy  is  chiefly  formed  by  Eucalypti, 
and  the  underwood  by  tree-ferns  (Dicksonia  antarctica),  also  occur  in  Tasmania* 
(Fig.  231). 

v.  77/A  TEMPERA  TE  RAINFOREST  IN  SOUTH  JAPAN. 

Grand  and  unitjiic,  according  to  Rein's  descrlptitjn,  is  the  temperate  rain- 
forest in  South  Japan  (I'ig.  -53),  or  rather  it  was  so  formerly,  for  it  has 
almost  everywhere  made  way  for  cultivation,  and  has  been  spared  only  in 
the  sacred  groves  of  the  temples 

Lofty  evergreen  oaks  (Quercus  cuspidata,  Q.  glabra.  O.  thalasica,  Q.  pliyllirac- 
oides,  Q.  acuta,  Q.  sessilifolia,  Q.  glauca,  Q.  gilva)  form  the  chief  components  of 
these  forests,  and,  in  places,  even  alone  compose  them.  As  a  rule,  however,  some 

*  Krone,  op.  cit.,  p.  167.  '  Id.,  op.  cil.,  pp.  175  6. 

'  I  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  work  of  Tenison  W  oods  on  this  subject.  See  Urude, 
Pflanzengeographie,  p»  501.  '  Accordmg  to  Mayr. 
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other  eve I  t  en  trees  .il'-'t  i>ci  ur.  ?-uch  as  the  caiiiphor-tree  (Ciniiamoiinmi  Caniplinrai 
and  other  Laiiraceac,  lilic  iuiu  anisaluin  and  oilier  Magnoliaccac.  Camellia,  a  widely 
distributed  plant,  becomes  in  these  forests  a  thick-stemmed  tree  up  to  lo  meters  tn 
height  Shrubs  of  Temstroemia  japonica,  Eurya  japonica,  Pittosponim  Tobira, 
and  many  other  species,  form  a  dense  underwood.  Traversing  the  air  with  their 
twisted  steins  arc  thick-stemmed  woody  liancs,  apparently  belonging  to  the  same 
deciduous  species  as  occur  in  the  deciduous  forests  wliicli  arc  leafless  in  winter  and 
which  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  branches  of  the  trees  bear  a  lew  epiphytic 
orchids  (Luisia  teres,  DendrolMum  moniliforma,  Malaxis  japonica,  Sarcochilus  japo- 
nicus),  epiphytic  ferns,  various  parasitic  Loranthaceae  (Viscum  articulatum,  Burm., 

I.  oranthus  Yadoriki,  Sieb.  et  Zucc  ).  In  these  forests  many  tropical  Indo-Malayan 
families  find  their  northern  limit,  for  instance,  Sterculiaccac.  Simanibaceae,  Meliaccae, 
Melastomaceae,.  Begoniaceae,  Ebcnaceae,  Piperaceae,  Scitamineae,  Commelinaceae. 

vi.    im:  TEMriiKA  I E  RAIN- FOR  EST  E\  SOV I H  CIULI. 

The  followincj  description  of  the  rain-forest  of  \'aUii\  la,  taken  from  an 
account  of  his  trav  els  b\'  K.  A.  Pliilippi the  hot  infoniK  ci  jkmsoii  regarding 
the  tlora  of  Cliili,  will  explain  the  character  of  it^  occolog)'  and  fl'  ia: — 

'In  Europe  or  in  NXitli  iXnu  riea  we  ean  alm»»t  <  vcrywhere  walk  bt  twt  rn  the 
trees  in  a  forest,  but  here  thi:>  ii>  very  rarely  possible,  owing  to  the  abundant  under- 
growth, the  most  obstructive  component  of  which  is  certainly  the  "  Quila.**  It  is 
realty  a  grass,  but  of  shrub-like  growth,  very  richly  branched,  and  provided  with 
evergreen  leaves,  often  climbing  among  the  trees  to  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  possess- 
ing solid,  elastic,  vcrj'  hard  stems  which  arc  quite  unbreakable.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Chusquca,  Kth..  pentliar  t<>  South  America,  three  species  of  which  occur  in 
Valdivia— C.  (^uila,  Kth.,  C.  val(li\ icnsi^.  Desv.,  C.  tcnuiflora,  Thil.  The  stems  of  all 
the  trees  are  not  only  superabundantly  covered  with  mosses,  liverworts,  numerous 
species  of  llymenophyllum,  of  which  II.  pectinatum.  Can.,  as  well  as  the  undivided 

II.  cruentum.  Can.,  arc  particularly  beautiful,  also  smaller  ferns,  such  as  Asplenium 
magellanicum.  A.  trapc/oideum,  Grammitis  repanda,  but  also  with  phaner«>gamous 
parasites  and  i  limbers.  The  two  sprries  of  laizuriaga,  L.  seandens,  Ruiz  et  Pav., 
and  L.  recta,  Kth.,  are  particularly  abiind.int  here,  and  equally  ehanning.  whether 
they  *»pen  their  white  star-like  flowers  in  the  spring,  or  display  in  the  autumn  their 
scarlet  berries  that  are  larger  than  peas.  Their  wire-like  roots  that  run  between  the 
moiis  high  up  the  tree-trunks  are  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets 
and  cord  in  Chilue.  .  .  .  Next  t->  the  l.u/ui  i.iga  two  gesncraeeous  plants  arc  to  be 
found  t>n  nearly  every  tree,  both  «if  them  witli  s|>lendid  scarlet  llowers  the  low, 
cree()ing  .S.inuu  nta  repcns.  Ruiz  et  \\w.,  and  Mitr.iria  ci'ceinca,  Cav.,  which  fmin's 
a  shrub  2-3  feet  high.  Among  the  numerous  climbing  plants  of  the  forests  of  Valdivia, 
Comidia  integerrima  and  C.  serratifolia  (Saxifragaceaei  arc  certainly  the  thideest. 
It  is  not  rare  to  sec  stems  of  thc!»c,  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  appearing  to  hang  down 
from  the  lower  boughs  for  40  feet.  So  long  as  they  arc  young,  they  lie  close  to  the 
tree  trunks,  to  which,  likewise,  they  attach  thctnsclve.s  by  subaCrial  roots:  when, 
however,  they  become  older,  these  roots  dry  up  and  decay,  and  the  stem  of  the  liane 

*  Philippi.  op.  dt.,  p.  266.   I  have  condensed  the  description. 
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Flu.  354.  'reroiH-iatc  rain-furcsst  in  Juan  Fernandez.    After  Fr.  Johuw. 


detaches  itself  from  that  of  the  tree  and  swings  freely  in  the  air,  supported  by  some 
of  its  branches  that  are  entwined  in  the  crown  of  the  tree.  .  .  .  Next  to  this,  Cissus 
striatus  is  specially  plentiful,  and  its  pliant  stems  often  serve  instead  of  r^cs  unless 
the  preferable  ones  of  Lardizabala  bitcrnata  are  available.    Among  other  climbing 
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plants,  common  in  the  liMrests  near  Puerto  Montt,  are  Aratia  valdiviensis,  C.  Gay, 

Boquila  (Lardizabala)  trifoliata,  Dccne,  Ercilla  volubilis,  A.  Juss.,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Peru,  Kcliitcs  chilensis.  A.  DC,  and  one  i>r  tun  species  i>f  Cynoctoniini.  Tlie 
beautiful  Lapagcria  rosea,  Ruiz  ct  Pav.,  with  its  rose-red,  lily-hke  bell-lluwers, 
undoubtedly  the  finest  ornament  of  the  forests,  is  common  everywhere  from  Osomo 
to  Concepcion,  and  is  a  climber,  the  thin  wire-like  stems  of  which  give  no  little 
trouble  to  any  one  wishing  to  leave  the  path  and  walk  in  the  forest  .  .  .  The  com- 
moneat  forest  trees  here  arc  tlic  \';ui\an  iLnurelia  serrata,  Phil.),  and  the  Coigne, 
also  nained  the  R<ible  ( Fayu^  I  )oiiibe\ i,  Mirb.),  a  magnificent  tree,  witli  honzi»ntal 
branches  and  small  evcrgi  c  t  ii  rolia^t  .  In  this  country  it  afl'ords  the  mo-t  dtiial)lc 
timber,  resisting  humidity  best  of  all,  but  is.  not  nearly  so  common  as  lurther  north, 
where  gigantic  trees  may  be  seen,  whose  hoUowed-out  stems  form  canoes  large 
enough  to  hold  seven  to  nine  persons.  The  Canelo  (Drimys  chilensis,  DC.)  is 
common,  also  the  Tineo  orTenui  (Weinnianuia  trichospcrma,  Cav. i,  with  graceful  * 
pinnate  leaves,  tlic  Tiara  (Cnldriuvia  paiiiculata.  Don  I,  the  'ricjuc  or  Palo  muerto 
(Acxtoxicon  punctatiiin.  Ruiz  et  Pav.i,  the  .Sahuct  faico  (Ar.dia  lactcvirens.  Gay», 
the  Luma  (Myrtus  Luma,  Molina),  with  very  hard,  tough  wood,  a  inodcratc-sizcd 
tree;  finally,  among  conifers, Saxegothan eonspicua, LindU  which  I  might  compare 
writh  oar  yew  as  regards  its  mode  of  growth  and  foliage,  and  Podocarpus  nuMgena, 
Lindl.,  the  needles  of  which  closely  resemble  those  of  our  silver  fir.  .  .  .  The 
valuable  Lingue  (Persea  Lingue.  Neest  does  not  occur  here.  Underwood  is  chiefly 
composed  of  BerlnTis  Darwinii,  Hook.,  and  H.  buxifolia,  Laink..  Azara  lanceolata. 
Hook,  f.,  whose  numerous  golden  lh)Wers  fill  the  air  with  perfume,  Citharcxylum 
cyanocarpum,  Hook,  ct  Am.,  Eugenia  apiculata,  DC,  and  £.  planipcs,  Hook,  et  Am., 
as  well  as  Myrtus  Ugni,  Mdina,  finally  the  Tepu  (Tepualia  stipularis,  Griseb.).  It 
forms  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  other  humid  places  a  completely  impenetrable 
thicket,  named  Tepuales.' 

The  island  of  Mas-a-Tierra,  the  greatest  of  the  Juan  Fernandez  Archi- 
pelago, although  situated  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Santiago  in  Chili 
(about  36"  S.),  possesses  a  much  more  rainy  climate,  and  is  partly  covered 
with  rain-forest,  vribtch,  10  accordance  with  the  insular  position,  is  less  rich 
in  forms  than  is  that  of  the  continent  (Fig.  954) : — 

This  rain-forest  is  composed  chiefly  of  three  trees,  of  which  the  myrtaceous  Myrc- 
eugenia  femandeziana  takes  the  foremost  place— a  tree  attaining  35  meters  in  height 

and  80  centimeters  in  diameter,  with  a  dense  umbrella-shaped  crown,  and  moderately 
large  parchment-like  leaves.  The  second  place  according  to  number  of  individuals, 
but  the  first  according  to  dimensions,  is  taken  by  Zanthoxyluin  Mayu.  a  tree  attain- 
ing 30  meters  in  height,  with  pinnate  Icithery  leaves.  These  two  species  arc  always 
accompanied  by  the  endemic  variety  of  Drimjrs  Winteri  known  as  confertifolia, 
which,  though  only  attaining  a  height  of  ten  meters,  possesses  an  extremely  thick 
massive  stem,  and  has  its  laurel-like  leaves  crowded  together  at  the  tips  of  its  axes, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  endemic  plants  of  the  archipel.igo.  Accompanying  these 
dominant  trees  arc  others  as  subnrdinate  species,  such  as  Psychotria  pyrillora 
(Fig.  255),  liuehmeria  cxcelsa,  Soplmra  tetraptcra,  which  likewise  attain  a  height  of 
only  ten  meters,  and,  like  the  preceding  trees,  have  rather  sapless  foliage.  Striking 
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accessory  components  of  the  forest  are  the  endemic  Juania  australis,  which  forms 
little  groups,  and  a  few  tree-ferns  with  massive  stems  (Dicksonia  Berteroana,  ThjTso- 
pteris  elegans).  Of  the  formerly  abundant  Santalum  fcrnandezianum  only  one 
living  specimen  is  still  known.    Woody  lianes  are  entirely  absent  from  Mas  a-Ticrra, 


Fig.  255.  From  the  temperate  rain-forc»t  of  Juan  Fernandez :  Psychotria  pjrifolia.    After  Fr.  Johow. 

for  the  apparently  wild  Lardizabala  biternata,  which  is  common  in  certain  localities, 
appears  to  come  from  the  continent ;  yet  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this  species,  as  well 
as  the  appearance  of  a  woody  convolvulaccous  liane  on  Mas-a-Ticrra,  show  that  the 
insular  position  and  not  the  climate  is  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  woody  lianes. 
However,  two  fine  root-climbing  ferns  occur  in  the  forest  of  Mas-a-Tierra,  Nephrolepis 
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altescandens  and  I.omari.i  ittrtmata.  Epiphytes  are  verj' abundant :  so  far  as  ferns 
arc  concerned  we  have  1  lyinenoi)liylla(  cac  and  I'ulypodiaceae :  of  phanerogam^ 'iis 
epiphytes  there  is  only  one,  and  it  is  a  tree.  Klictinudcndron  Bertcroi,  llenisL, 
one  of  the  Compositae  and  a  tree-destroyer,  like  epiphytic  species  of  Clusia  and 
Ficus.  It  is  not  however  exclusively  epiphytic,  and  many  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  otherwise  grow  as  terrestrial  plants  become  occasionally  epiphytic  in 
very  humid  situations. 

Tho  vcf^ctation  on  the  ground  is  chiefly  formed  <>f  ferns  and  ccHuIar  cr\'ptogams ; 
phanerogams,  being  represented  by  only  about  a  dozen  species,  play  in  it  a  quite 
unimportant  part. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  rainfall,  dripping-points  are  never  formed  here.  Other  char- 
acteristics of  the  tropical  rain-forest  are  also  absent,  such  as  plank-buttresses,  cauli- 
flory,  water-storing  calyces. 

%.  THE  XEROPHILOUS  WOODLAND  FORMATION  OF 
THE  WARM  TEMPERATE  BELTS. 

As  in  the  tropics,  the  xcrophiious  woodland  of  the  warm  belts  of  the 
temperate  zones,  so  far  as  it  possesses  the  semi-tropical  climate  defined  on 
p.  446,  will  be  referred  to  the  two  types,  savannah-forest  and  thorn-forest. 
Here  also  the  savannah-forest  is  allied  to  the  grassland  formation  and 
frequently  passes  over  into  it ;  whilst  the  thorn-forest  takes  precedence 
when  irrc;:^ular  precipitations  interrupted  by  dry  seasons  render  the  con- 
ditions unfavoiiraljle  l<>  i^nisshuid,  and  uilh  increasing  ilimatic  dryness  it 
pab^acs  over  into  thoru-shrubland,  and  finally  into  the  open  desert  formation. 

i.  THORN-WOODLAND. 

Thorn-woodland  appears  as  an  edaphic  formation  in  rain-forest  districts, 
and  in  grassland  districts,  on  very  permeable,  dry,  sandy  soil ;  as  a  climatic 
formation  also  it  however  covers  extensive  tracts,  in  particular  in  the 
interior  of  Argentina  to  the  west  of  the  pampas,  where,  according  to 
Lorentz,  it  occupies  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  soil— pampas  loam,  dunes  of 
gravel  and  sand,  granite  and  limestone.  The  c.\tcnsi\e  thorn-woodland 
of  Argentina — the  '  cspinal-formation  '  of  1 1  ieronynuis  -  nurils  the  name 
of  forest  only  in  certain  places,  in  parlicuUir  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country;  towards  the  west  it  becomes  bush-like  and  bcrub-like,  and  in 
the  west  and  south  it  gradually  passes  over  into  desert-formation.  The 
trees  arc  very  varied,  but  with  few  exceptions,  for  instance  Aspidosperma 
Quebracho,  are  characterized  by  stunted  growth,  scraggy  ramification,  light 
crowns,  and  rich  formation  of  thorns.  Similar  characters  are  repeated  in 
the  shrubs.  These  include  many  Leguminosae,  in  the  first  place  species  of 
Prosopis  (Fig.  256),  Acacia,  Mimcsa,  to  a  less  extent  Gourliea  decorticans, 
the  '  chanar  '-tree,  after  which  Grisebach  .  named  the  whole  formation  ^ 

*  Lorenb  describes  the  formation  as  'monte,*  i.e.  forest. 
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(Fig.  257).  The  already-mentioned  Aspidosperma  Quebracho,  species  of 
Celtis,  Anacardiaccac  (Fi;::.  Zygophyllaccac,  arc  also  common.  As 

in  the  thorn-woodland  of  the  tropics,  so  here  also  pinnate  leaves  prevail 
(Leguminosae,  Zygophyllaccae.  Anacardiaccac).  Aphyllous  plants  arc 
common  among  the  shrubs.  Richness  in  ethereal  oils  is  characteristic  of 
many  species,  in  particular  of  Terebinthinae. 


Fig.  356.  Vmofh  alb*,  Griwlk  A  tree  of  the  Argentine  thorn<forest  (espiiMl^foniuitioa). 

Half natufal  size.  After  Ilierooymos. 

Completing  the  picture  of  a  thorn-forest  quite  tropical  in  appeaiance  are 
crowds  of  climbing  plants,  chiefly  herbaceous  (Bignoniaceae,  Asclepiadaceae, 
Convolvulaceae,  Cucurbitaceac),  many  Opuntiae,  and  in  the  most  desert- 
like districts  also  species  of  Cereus  as  tall  as  pillars,  markedly  xerophilous 
laigeTillandsiae,  together  with  various  Loranthaceae  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  a  meagre  vegetation  of  stiff  grasses  and  small-leaved  Compositae 
sprini^iiv^^  from  the  usually  hard  bare  soil  ^ 

Similar  thorn-bushland  may  occur  in  Mexico,  and  it  appears  also  to  be 
formed  in  South  Africa. 

ii.  SAVANNAH-FOREST, 
An  essentially  different  picture  and  one  much  more  attractive  than  that 
of  the  thorn>forest  is  afforded  by  the  savannah-forest,  which  occurs  in 

*  See  regarding  these  forests,  Lorentz,  op.  cit.,  p.  so ;  Tschudi,  op.  ctt.,  p.  14. 
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Argentina,  as  for  instance  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  as  well  as  in  the 
north-cast.  In  Tucuman,  the  '  Cebil  '•forest,  almost  exclusively  formed  of 
Acacia  Cebil,  belongs  to  this  type ;  at  most  Caesalpinia  melanocarpa  also 
occurs  as  a  subordinate  species.  The  ground  is  covered  by  a  grassy  sward 
composed  of  narrow-leaved  species,  in  the  intervals  between  which  various 
dicotyledonous  herbaceous  perennials,  in  particular  species  of  Solidago  and 
Plant^o  scandens,  as  well  as  some  shrubs  have  established  themselves. 

The  most  extensive  and  peculiar  of  all  savannah-forests  is  the  Eucalyptus- 
forest^  which  clothes  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  Australia,  from  South 
Australia  to  Queensland,  and  which  also  occurs  in  Tasmania.    This  forest, 


Fig.  297.  Gourlica  decorticatiii.    A  tree  of  the  Argciitiuc  ihum'.foKSt  (opixial  luriualiuti). 
After  Taabert,  in  Engler  und  Ptsntl,  Die  Datttrlichen  PfluuenfiuDlUeo. 


though  it  differs  to  some  extent  from  ordinary  savannah-forest,  for  instance, 
frequently  ihouijh  not  always,  in  the  <:,nealer  heii^ht  of  its  trees  and  in  its 
evergreen  foliai,'e,  docs  not  differ  in  essentials,  for  instance  in  the  rich  growth 
of  grass  between  the  trunks  that  rise  out  of  the  very  open  wood  and  in 
the  absence  or  very  feeble  development  of  the  underwood.  Like  other 
savannah-forestSt  the.  Eucalyptus-forest  also  gradually  passes  over  into 
savannah  (Fig^.  26o>262). 

One  of  the  most  characteiistic  peculiarities  of  the  Eucalypti  (Fig.  259) . 
has  been  described  in  a  masterly  manner  by  R.  Brown.    He  states :  '  The 
Eucalyptus  and  leafless  Acaciae  agree  very  generally,  though  belonging 
to  very  different  families,  in  a  part  of  their  economy  which  contributes 
somewhat  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Australtau  forests,  namely,  in 
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their  leaves  or  the  parts  performing  the  functions  of  leaves  being  vortical, 
or  presenting  their  margin,  and  not  either  sm  face,  towards  the  stem  ;  both 
surfaces  having  consequently  the  same  relation  to  light.  This  economy, 
which  umfonnly  takes  place  ia  the  Acadae,  u  in  them  the  result  of  the 
vertical  direction  of  the  foliaceous  footstalk:  while  in  Eucal>ptus,  where, 
though  very  general,  it  is  by 
no  means  universal,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  twisting  of 
the  footstalk  of  the  leaf'.' 

Owing  to  this  twisting  of 
the  petioles,  the  crowns  of 
Eiical\-pti  cast  only  a  weak 
shadow.  The  connexion  be- 
tween this  lie  of  the  leaves 
and  the  climatic  conditions 
is  evident,  and  it  is  not 
found  in  young  plants  of 
the  Eucalypti,  or  of  the 
Australian  phyllode-aca- 
cias,  where  the  leaves  have 
blades  that  differ  in  shape 
from  those  of  the  mature 
plant, and  also  place  them- 
selves at  right  angles  to  the 
strongest  diifuse  light.  The 
leaves  of  Eucalypti  are  also 
markedly  xerophilous  in 
structure,  and  are  provided    ^.  ,    ,  . 

With  a  thick  cuticle, sunken  tree  of  tiie  Arj^cnUtic  iiioni-rurLst  <,t'>|>ii).'ii-furni.-Kioii .  Artcr 

StOmata,  and  a  coating  of  5i"Jf}*i;;^"5^;  '^'^  ^'"^  "-turlidiea  Pflanze,ifamiUen. 

wax. 

Behr  -  gives  of  the  Mucalyptus-forests  of  the  .South  Australian  mountain- 
ous districts  the  following  description,  which  on  the  whole  applies  in  its 
leading  features  to  the  formation  in  general: — 

'As  a  rule,  a  fairly  dense  meadow  sward,  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  a  light 
park-like  forest  of  gigantic  Eucalypti,  whose  crowns  however  never  meet.  The 
smooth  stems,  freed  from  their  outer  layer  of  cortex,  stand  apart  at  definite  and 
often  regular  distances.  .  .  .  Here  and  there  where  the  soil  Is  poorer  occur  Casuari> 
neae,  whose  brownish  grey  crowns  in  spring-time  keenly  contrast  with  the  (resh 
green  of  the  sward.  They  attain  a  height  of  20  feet,  or  at  least  30  feet,  and  stand  like 
dwarfs  by  the  side  of  the  Kiicalypti.  The  gum-producing  acactas,  Acacia  retinodes 
and  A.  pycnaiitha,  also  belong  to  this  vegetation.  .  .  .* 

*  tL  Brown,  op.  dt,  p.  63.  '  Behr,  op.  cit^  p.  546. 
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Schomburgk  '  also  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Eucalyptus- 
forest  in  South  Australia  : — 

'The  region  of  the  forest  land  in  South  Australia  occupies  mostly  the  mountainous 
districts,  and  extending  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  chains.  The  forests  have  not 
the  fullness  and  lofty  growth  of  those  of  other  countries.  The  underwood  is  of 
a  medium  size,  more  open  and  less  difficult  to  penetrate  ;  the  forests  are  of  less 
extent  and  are  intercepted  by  tracts  of  grass  land.  The  Eucalypts  arc  the  most 
predominant  forest  trees  — the  stringj'bark  forming  often  whole  forests  in  some 
mountainous  districts,  but  seldom  seen  on  the  plains.    Eucalyptus  paniculata,  S\v. ; 


l  lG.  jyj.  ICucalyptus  globuhis.    Two^fifths  of  natuml  size.    From  a  phutograph. 

E.  viminalis,  Labil. ;  E.  rostrata,  Schlccht;  E.  odorata.  Behr,  are  the  most  prevalent 
species. 

*The  trees  of  the  forest  do  not  appear  crowded,  and  seldom  do  the  branches  of 
a  tree  reach  tlM)>e  of  a  neiphbouring  one.  The  declivities  of  the  mountain  ranges 
are  for  the  most  part  similarly  timbered,  the  trees  sometimes  extending  tt>  the 
summits,  often  only  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  part  being  grassed,  here 
and  there  with  copses  of  low  growing  shrubs,  and  stunted  and  nnirh  ramified 
trees ;  often  the  whole  declivities  arc  gnis>t  d  without  even  a  shrub  or  tree. 

•  Scliomburyk,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.    I  h.ivc  supplied  the  names  of  the  families. 


Fly,  a6o,  Ciliini)«e  of  the  E«calypjtus-forc«t  in  the  RUic  Mountain*,  New  Suulli  Wales. 

t'zom  a  ithuioijiapli. 


Tof^et  p. 
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'  The  level  tableland  is  generally  covered  with  grass,  but  deficient  in  shrubs. 
Here,  scattered,  are  to  be  seen  the  most  stately  and  majestic  trees  of  Eucalypts ; 
such  tablelands  appearing  more  like  a  park— the  trees  standing  seemingly  at 
measured  distances,  single  or  in  small  clumps,  as  if  planted  by  the  hands  of  a  land- 
scape gardener.  The  soil  of  such  tableland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  rich.  .  .  . 
The  underwood  of  the  forests  is  mostly  represented  by  the  following  genera : 
Correa  ( Rutacc.iet,  Aly.\ia  ( Apocynaceae),  Prostanthera  (Labiatae),  Grevillca  (Pro- 
teaceae),   Hakea   (Proteaceael,   Isopogon  iProteaceaci,   Exocarpus  (Santalaccae), 


l  lG.  idi,  hucalyplus  fore»t  and  savannah  in  the  Ulue  Mountains,  New  ^joulh  Wales. 

From  a  photc{^ra])l). 


Acacia  (Mimosaceae),  Banksia  (Proteaceael,  Cassia  fCaesalpinaceae),  Calythrix 
(Myrtaceaci,  Pomaderris  « Rhamnaceacl,  Leucopogon  (EpacridaccaeK  Leptosper- 
mum  (.Myrtaceac),  Daviesia  ( Papilionaceact,  Dillwynia  f F'apilionaceae),  Eutaxia 
(Papilionaceae),  Platylobium  (  Papilionaccao,  Pultenaca  i  Papilionaccaci,  and  shrubby 
Eucalypts.' 

3.  GRASSLA.XD  FORMATION  IN  THE  WARM  TEMPERATE 

BELTS. 

i.  DISTKIIIUTIOX. 

Grassland  formation  in  the  warm  belts  of  the  temperate  zones  frequently 
resembles  that  of  the  tropics,  and  is  then  savannah  with  isolated  trees  and 
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shrubs,  which  are  usually  small  ;  there  arc  no  such  tall  trees  as  in  many 
tropical  savannahs.    In  other  cases,  the  grassland  is  true  treeless  steppe. 

Grassland  is  present  to  only  a  slight  extent  in  the  northern  warm- 
temperate  belt.  It  is  usually  very  dry,  and  may' be  better  described  as 
semi-desert.  In  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  dry  savannah  is  very  extensive: 
the  mczquit  (Prosopis  julifera)  is  the  most  characteristic  species.  Accord- 


Fiu.  262.  Interior  of  ihe  lincalyptus-foresi  in  nuccnsland.    Viom  a  photograph  by  Semon. 

ing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  it  sometimes  grows  as  a  small  tree 
(Fig.  ^63),  at  other  times  as  a  shrub  scattered  about  the  savannah,  or  is 
grouped  into  open  savannah-forests.  The  gigantic  cactus,  Cereus  giganteus, 
frequently  accompanies  it.  The  so-called  Spanish  steppe  may  be  better 
described  as  desert  and  semi-desert. 

In  contrast  with  the  north  temperate  zone,  the  south  temperate,  in  its 
warm  belt,  is  rich  in  grassland.  In  particular  grassland  is  ver}'  extensive  in 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  southern  continents. 

All  these  grassland-districts  seem  to  be  sufficiently  well  known  in  all 
essential  points,  as  regards  the  composition  of  their  flora.  But  how  their 
components  are  affected  by  climatic  conditions,  in  what  manner  their 
dependence  on  these  conditions  finds  expression  in  their  forms,  how  the 
various  members  of  the  community  reciprocally  influence  one  another,  what 
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share  in  the  differentiation  and  distribution  of  individual  forms  may  be 
assigned  to  the  numerous  herbivorous  and  seed-devouring  mammals  and 
birds,  to  the  pollinating  insects  or  active  small  animals  of  all  kinds — all  this 
still  requires  investigation.  In  most  cases  no  observations  made  on  the  spot 
are  available,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  grassland  is 
essentially  limited  to  herbarium  specimens  and  data  based  on  them. 


Fig.  263.  Prosopis  juliflora,  DC.,  ihe  mczquit.    Texas,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
From  a  photograph  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  lent  by  Prof.  Sargent. 

ii.  GA'ASSLAND  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Thode  •  gives  the  following  striking  description  of  the  savannah  in  British 
Kaffraria : — 

*  The  months  of  May  to  July  form  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  are  therefore 
poorest  in  flowers  *  :  the  sky  is  vaulted  cloudlessly  over  the  dry  wintry  landscape  ; 
the  pure  dry  air,  clear  and  transparent,  allows  the  outlines  of  distant  objects  and 
the  deep  blue  of  the  ocean  to  stand  out  sharply.  At  this  time  the  extensive  tracts 
of  grass  present  a  uniformly  faded  appearance,  the  deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  lose 

'  Thode,  op.  cit.,  1,  p.  597.  '  This  conclusion  is  incorrect. 
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their  leaves,  only  the  succulent  Crassulaceae  and  the  thorny  celastraceous  shrubs, 
the  climbing  species  of  Scnccio  and  Asparagus,  arc  conspicuous  by  their  numerous 
white  or  yellow  flowers.  The  first  showers  have  hardly  fallen  in  spring  before  the 
discoloured  grassy  sward  begins  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  become  verdant ;  orcliids 
(Habenaria),  bulbous  plants,  and  herbaceous  perennials  belonging  to  the  most  diverse 
families,  spring  from  the  moistened  soil.  .  .  . 

'The  social  grasses  (especially  species  of  Danthonia,  Panicum,  and  Eragrostis) 
attain  neither  the  height  of  tropical  savannah  grasses,  nor  the  softness  of  their  allies 
that  form  the  meadows  of  Central  Europe.  .  .  .  The  gay  carpet  of  flowers,  in  which 
however  yellow  and  white  tints  predominate,  recalling  as  it  does  the  physio- 


h'lc.  364.  hiavannah  in  the  most  norlhcrn  part  of  Natal.    From  a  pliotograph. 


gnomy  of  the  prairies  of  North  America,  presents  a  pleasing  picture,  which  is  only 
missing  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  dry  season.  Very  various  families  are  repre- 
sented here  and  display  a  certain  rotation  according  to  the  season.  Thus  character- 
istic of  the  spring  are  bulbous  plants  (especially  Liliaceae  and  Iridaceaej  and  orchids 
(Disa  cornuta,  Satyrium) ;  of  .summer,  Scrophulariaccae  iCycnium.  Graderiai  and 
Asclcpiadaceae  (Gomphocarpusi,  also  among  Compositae  the  Gnaphalieae  (Leon- 
tonyx,  Helichrysumi,  and  even  a  social  umbelliferous  plant  il'cucedanum  Cynor- 
rhiza)  ;  of  autunm,  Malvaceae  iSida,  Hibiscus),  Oxalidaccae  (0,\alis),  and  Campanu- 
laccae  (Lobelia,  Wahlenbergia).  Leguminosae  and  Compo.sitae  in  general  play 
a  chief  njle  at  all  seasons.  .  .  . 
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'But  this  grassy  tract  is  more  remsrkable  for  its  woody  plants  than  for  its 

humbler  components.  The  woody  plants  are  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  over 
the  surface,  and  their  d.u  k  foliage  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  hgfitor  grt  en  <>r 
faded  straw-ycllow  of  the  sward  ;  they  may  be  compared  witli  the  mczquit  bu*>iies 
of  the  southern  prairies,  fi>r,  as  on  the  prairie,  the  Mimosa-form  chiefly  predomi> 
nates  as  a  characteristic  feature,  while  the  remaining  spedes  may  almost  without 
exception  be  regarded  as  fugitives  from  tlte  riparian  thiclcets.  The  social  karroo* 
thorn  (Acacia  horrida),  a  species  of  Acacia  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
colony  and  has  stiff  ivory-white  thorns  and  yellow  fragrant  capitula.  here,  as  in  the 
dry  rivt  r-beds  oftlic  Karroo,  sometimes  attains  to  trt  c  growth  and  then  rcsemtiirs 
a  stone-pine  with  its  umbrella-sliaped  crown.  No  plant  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  grassy  areas  than  this.  Wherever  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  may  turn,  they 
encounter  the  finely  divided  pinnate  leaves  of  this  Acacia.  Its  but  slightly  shady 
crown  is  often  traversed  by  climbing  plants  of  the  convolvulus-form,  or  covered 
with  woody  parasites  (Loranthus  Dregei).  .  .  .  Other  shrubs  also,  such  as  the  ubi- 
quitous Grewia  occidentahs  belonging  to  the  Tiliaccae,  the  periodically  dccidiious 
buftalo-tliorn  (Zizyphus  mucronatat,  some  species  <»f  Royena,  a  strongly  aromatic 
verbenaccous  plant  (Lippia  asperifolia),  and  many  others,  are  often  found  accom- 
panying the  thom-bushes.* 

Northwards,  on  approaching  the  Tropig  of  Cancer,  the  trees  of  the  savannah 
become  taller  and  their  character  quite  decidedly  tropical  (Fig.  264).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plateau  of  the  South  African  colonies  that  extends  to  the  west  of  Natal  is 
almost  pure  grassland  (Fig.  265 »,  except  near  the  water-courses.  In  a  westerly 
direction  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  become  more  frequent  (Fig.  266),  the  grass  vege- 
tation more  stunted  and  drier,  and  the  general  character  like  a  semi-desert. 

UL  GRASSLAND  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA:  PAMPAS, 

The  pampas  of  the  Ai^entine  province  Santa  have  been  described  as 
follows  by  Lorentz ' : — 

'The  description  of  the  pampas,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  at  home  and  in 
which  they  figure  to  our  fancy  as  absolute  level  plains  with  a  horizon  like  that  of 

the  s(  1  itid  inm^ich  for  hundreds  of  miles  not  the  slightest  rising  in  the  ground  is 
notir(-al)l(  .  is  incorrect  for  the  northern  pampas;  it  is  truer  of  tlic  pampas  in  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Hiienos  Ayres.  The  land  of  the  northern  pampas  is  sliglitly 
undulating,  and  although  to  the  eye  the  elevations  and  depressions  are  not  imposing, 
3ret  they  .may  be  at  once  perceived  from  the  differences  in  the  vegetation,  and,  for 
a  thousand  practical  reasons,  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pampas  ;  above  all  to  the  European  immigrant,  who  directs  his  attention 
more  to  the  cultivation  of  rrop<  than  to  breeding  rattle.  .  .  .  The  cultivators'  scttle- 
ni(  nts  are  dotted  alfiut  on  the  cai\adas,  the  slight  depressions  where  lagoon-s 
frequently  attord  the  needful  supply  of  water  for  cattle  and  men,  or  at  any  rate 
water  occurs  at  a  slight  depth  below  the  surface;  where  nature  denotes  by  the 
thick  soft  turf  mixed  with  leaves  that  the  conditions  are  specially  favourable  for 
vegetation,  and  where  cultivated  pbmts  find  an  ampler  and  steadier  water-supply, 

*  Lorent2,  op.  ciL,  I,  p.  17. 
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and  can  display  a  luxuriant  growth  on  a  fertile,  virgin  soil,  rich  in  soluble  mineral 
nutriment.   There  in  the  denser  grassy  sward  all  kinds  of  plants  of  various  families 

arc  commingled  in  a  vegetation,  varying  according  to  the  richness  in  salts  and 
in  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  lomp.iscd  <«t"  plants  whicli  are  often  provitlcd  with 
succulent  leaves  and  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  which  also  sometimes  atlbrd  to 
man  a  wholesome  and  agree^le  food— as  do  various  spcd«s  of  Portulaea,— some- 
times deli^  his  eye  hy  the  beauty  of  their  flaming  flowers— as  do  species  of 
Portulaca,  of  Verbena,  especially  the  lovely  scarlet  veri>ena,  of  Compositae,  of 
Papilionaceae,  and  of  Euphorbia,— and  which  almost  always  provide  cattle  with 
a  food  that  rapidly  fattens  them. 

'  The  low  ridges  of  the  boundless  pampas  are  drier,  and  their  vegetation  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  characteristics  that  strike  the  European  by  their  contra^  to  his 
own  home. 

*  It  is  not  the  dense  luxuriant  gjnaa,  interwoven  with  flowers  as  in  our  meadows, 

but  scattered  dense  tufts  of  stifT  grasses,  chiefly  species  of  Stipa  and  MelicSf  Which 
rise  like  islets  above  the  yellowish-brown  loam.  Wherever  the  formation  is  most 
pronounced,  there  occurs  between  these  isolated  tufts  of  grass  bare  loam,  which  is 
frequently  washed  out  and  carried  away  by  the  rain,  so  that  the  separate  tufts  ol 
grass  rest  on  actual  mounds;  but  also  frequently,  especially  during  the  favourable 
season  of  the  year,  it  is  covered  by  all  kinds  of  more  delicate  gnoses  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  few  in  species,  but  some  of  them  with  beautiful  tints  of  colour.  Mingled 
with  the  few  species  of  grass  of  the  above-mentioned  genera,  which  certainly 
give  the  key-nntc  to  the  grass  vegetation,  a  number  of  others  occur.  .  .  .  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  these  grasses  seem  to  form  a  close  grassy  covering,  and  the  pampa 
presents  the  appearance  of  extensive  grassy  tracts  whose  colouring  varies  with  the 
seasons :  coal-black  in  spring,  when  the  old  grass  has  been  burned ;  bright  bluish- 
green  when  the  young  leaves  sprout ;  later  on  brownish-green,  the  colour  of  the 
mature  grass;  finally  at  the  flowering  time -when  the  silvery  white  spikes  overtop 
the  grass,  over  wide  tracts  it  seems  like  a  rollin;^:.  waving  sea  of  liquid  silver.  .  .  . 

*  After  the  Gramincac,  the  family  of  plants  that  is  represented  in  the  pampas  by 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals  is  that  of  Compositae ;  usually  twiggy  under- 
shrubs  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  a  bright  yellow  Solidago  alone  gleams  out  from 
among  the  others. 

'Apart  from  these.  Verbena,  species  of  Portulaca,  of  Malva,  and  a  few  Papiliona- 
ceae are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  meagre  floral  beauty  of  the  pampa.  .  .  .  Rccds 
and  a  tall  Eryngium  frequently  grow  at  the  edge  of  water.' 

iv.  GRASSLAND  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

There  aic  no  available  clescriptiMns  of  llie  extensive  savannahs  and 
steppes  of  the  interior  of  New  Soutii  Wales  (I'^'g.  1^')  am!  \'ictoria.  The 
jfrassland-s  of  South  Australia,  which  are  frequently  interrupted  by  low 
sclerophylloiis  woodland  ('scrub')  and  desertj  and  in  their  most  fertile 
portions  are  for  the  most  part  converted  into  cornfields,  were  described  as 
follows  by  Schombiirgk  * : — 

*  Sdtomburgk,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
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'The  so-called  grass  land '  forms  the  principal  part  over  the  whole  area  of  Soath 
Australia,  consisting  in  endless  undulating  plnins,  stretching  from  the  coast  towards 
the  north  and  east.  Along  the  coast  and  hundre  ds  of  mih  s  inhiixi  the  grass  plains 
have  mostly  disappeared  and  now  furm  agricultural  districts  producing  the  finest 
cereals  known— the  soil  varying  flrom  the  best  to  some  indifferently  good.' 

The  plains  of  the  interior  are  chiefly  desert-like,  and  their  soil  is  often  very  rich  in 
salt 

'The  plains  near  the  coast  are  of  a  different  character,  the  soil  mostly  fertile, 
extending  often  to  the  sea  and  constituting  a  great  part  of  our  arable  land.  .  .  .  The 
grasses  consist  of  more  nourishing  kinds,  viz. :  Poa,  Panicum,  Fcstuca,  Agrostis. 
Aira,  Andropogon,  Cynodon,  Stipa,  Pennisetum,  Bromus,  Eriachne,  Anthistiria, 
Hordeum,  &c.  Here  I4>pear  also  a  great  number  of  low-growing  shrubs,  such  as 
Bursera,  Grevillea»  and  small  ramified  trees  of  peppermint,  Myoponim,  Pittosper- 
munif  Casuarina,  and  Acacia,  cither  single,  or  sometimes  forming  groves,  without 
underwood,  like  oases  in  the  dcserl  '-.  Tlie  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  whii  h 
mostly  cease  running  during  the  sunniier.  .u<'  lined  with  majestic  gum-trees,  often 
of  immense  dimensions,  and  shrubs  extending  more  or  less  upon  the  plains, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  This  vegetation,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers, 
appears  like  green  ribbons,  following  their  curves.  .  .  . 

*Thc  grass  land,  in  fact  the  whole  configuration  of  the  plains,  has  a  great  simi* 
larity  to  the  Savannas  of  British  Guiana  naturally  there  is  a  great  discrepancy 
with  regard  to  the  two  vegetations;  but  the  Savannas  have  mostly  the  undulating 
ground,  the  scattered  ramified  trees,  the  oases,  the  rivers  lined  with  a  green 
belt;  and  the  appearance  of  the  grasses  and  herbage  covering  the  area  has. 
during  the  dry  season,  the  same  sunburnt  yellow  character,  and  is  destitute  of  all 
green  herbage.  After  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  there  is  the  same  magic 
appearance  of  the  grasses  and  herbage. 

'  In  the  month  of  .May  tlie  rainv  season  generally  commences.  wJiich  has  a  magical 
ctVri  t  n|)oii  the  hcrl)age  ot  the  plains  ;  a  few  he.ivy  showers  change  the  aspect  of  the 
dried-up  grasses  and  herbage  into  a  green  and  beautiful  carpet. 

*The  rapidity  with  which  especially  the  annual  grasses  spring  up  is  such  that  in 
a  few  days  the  pbuns  appear  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  which  only  northom 
countries  ordinarily  produce.  With  the  grass  arc  also  recalled  to  new  life  the 
yellow  flowers  of  Ranuncnlu';  aquatilis,  Linn.:  R.  lappaceus.  Sm. ;  R.  rivularis. 
Hanks;  O.xalis  cognatn,  .Stcud.:  Ilypo.xis  gl.ihelia.  R.  Hr. ;  with  the  white  llowers 
of  Droscra  rusulata,  l.chm.;  the  blue  ot  Wahlenbergia  gracilis,  Schrad. ;  Anguilluria 
biglandulosa,  R.  Br.;  Stackhousia  obtusa,  Lindl.,  with  its  perfume-spreading 
flowers. 

'  Every  week  adds  new  colours  to  the  beautiful  carpet— the  scarlet  flowers  of 
Keniudya  prostrata,  the  violet  ones  of  Swain  son  a  procutnbcns.  K.  Mall.;  and 
S.  kss>  rtiaefolia.  DC. :  the  delicate  flowers  ofThy^anotus  Pater^oni  climbing  up 
the  dry  grass  stalks  or  overrunning  small  shrubs.  The  flowers  of  the  isolated  trees 
or  copses  of  the  wattles  soon  glitter  in  their  3'ellow  clothing.  The  Loranthus  £xo- 
carpi,  Behr.,  and  L.  Miqueli,  Lehm.,  growing  parasitical  on  the  Casuarinas  and  on 

*  Schomburgk  includes  in  this  deserts  as  well. 

'  Small  savannah-forests,  apparently  in  damp  depressions,  as  in  the  canipos  of  BraziL 
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Eucalyptus  odorata,  adoraed  with  their  red  flowers  hanging  in  the  air.  The  small 

shrubs  of  Biirscra  spin<isa  arc  covered  with  their  white  flowers,  mingled  with  the 
red  of  dificrcnt  shrubby  Grevillcas  ;  Compf  >sitae  arc  seen  l)lo(inung  over  the  plains 
in  all  c(.lMurs:  niul  every  week  brings  new  representatives  of  lloral  beauty. 

'  But  by  the  middle  of  November  the  number  of  flowering  plants  already  lessens 
considerably,  the  annual  grasses  and  other  herbaeeous  plants  beg^  to  dry  up,  droop, 
and  disappear,  and  in  January  the  grass  land  resembles  a  ripe  thinly-sown  cornfield, 
and  we  find  only  solitary  shrubs  covered  with  a  few  flowers,  or  a  few  plants  of  Con* 
volvulus  erubescens.  Lobelia  gibbosa,  Labil.,  the  latter  with  their  leafless  and  fleshy 
stalks,  and  Mescinbryantbemum  australe,  Soland.  In  some  localities  this  period 
appears  earlier  or  later. 

'  The  seeds  of  the  annual  plants  have  been  scattered,  perennial  herbage  returned 
to  its  dormant  state,  to  awake  to  new  life  at  the  setting  in  of  the  following  rainy 
seasons ;  and  the  plains  have  during  the  summer  mtmths  a  dismal,  dried>up  appear* 
ance.' 
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DISTRICTS  OF  THE  WARM  TEMPERATE  BELTS 
WITH  MOIST  WINTERS 

I.  Scleropbylloas  Woodland  in  General.  Distribution  and  occological  character 
of  the  fiirauidom.  Stractwe  of  the  leaves.  Subsidiary  components.  Conditions  of 
existence,   s.  Sclerophj^ons  Woodland  in  Mediterraneon  Cotmtriea.  Mflqais. 

Physif  v;nniny.  Systematic  composition.  Characteristic  plants.  3.  Sclerophylloug 
Woodland  in  Cape  Colony.  Low  bushes.  Rarity  of  trees.  Prevalence  of  small  linear 
leaves.  4.  Sclerophyllous  Woodland  in  South  and  West  Australia.  Oecological 
lesemblance  to  other  sclerophyllous  woodlands.  Prevalence  of  narrow  elliptical  leaves. 
The  South -West  Australian  'scrub,'  according  to  Schomburgk  and  according  to  Dehr. 
5>  Sclerophyllous  Woodland  in  California.  Oecological  and  systematic  character. 
Shrubs.  High  forest  of  Sequoia  sempcrvirens.  The  'chaparrals.'  6.  Sclerophyllous 
Woodland  in  Chili.  Oecology  and  systematic  oompontion. 

I.  SCLEROPHYLLOUS  WOODLAND  IN  GENERAL. 

Whilst  the  districts  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter  resemble  the 
tropics  ch'maticallx-  in  the  coinciticncc  of  the  rain)'  .season  with  hij^jh 
temperatures,  and  accordingly  possess  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the 
tropics,  this  IDceness  entirely  ceases  in  countries  where  the  precipitations 
coincide  with  low  temperatures  and  at  die  same  time  the  hot  season  is 
qinte  rainless  or  nearly  so.  Here  the  totally  diflferent  aspect  of  the 
vegetation  corresponds  to  the  sharp  difference  in  climatic  conditions,  and 
finds  no  anal<^  within  the  tropics.  The  mild  temperate  districts  with  7v in  ter- 
rain and  prolonged  snmmer-dr ought  are  the  home  of  evergreen  xerophilous 
woody  plants,  wliich,  owing  to  the  stiffness  of  their  thicks  leathery  leaves, 
may  be  termed  sclcrop/iyllons  woody  plants. 

The  c!im.ilic  districts  belongin<4  to  this  group  are  the  littoral  countries 
of  the  Meditcn.uiean  Sea,  the  south-west  extremity  of  Africa,  South-West 
Australia  and  the  greater  part  of  South  Australia,  Central  Chili,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  coastland  of  California.  In  all  these  widely  separated 
coimtrka  the  vegetation  bears  essentially  the  same  stamp,  in  spite  of  deep- 
seated  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  flora.  It  is  dominated  by  sclero- 
phyllous plants,  and  always,  though  to  a  subordinate  extent,  by  tuberous 
and  bulbous  plants.   Outside  the  above-mentioned  districts,  formations  of 
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evergreen  xerophilous  broad-lcavcd  trees  appear  hardly  anywhere  except 
within  the  range  of  a  mountain  climate.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  chapter,  they  form  extensive  bush-wood  on  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Essentially  different  anatomical 
adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  leaves,  however,  distinguish  these  plants  from 
the  plants  of  the  sclerophyllous  woodland  of  the  temperate  lowlands  with 
moist  winters.  On  the  other  hand,  cdaphic  influences  can  determine  the 
colonization  of  neighbouring  districts  possessing  different  climates  by  the 
sclerophyllous  woodland.  Thus,  sclerophyllous  plants  clothe  the  sandy 
dunes  of  the  savannah-districts  in  the  east  of  Cape  Colony.  Moreover, 


Fig.  iOS.  i5clcrophylli>«s  flom  i>l  the  Mediterranean.    Olive-lrccs  at  Nice.    From  a  photograph. 


some  few  species,  such  as  the  laurel  and  box,  have  adapted  themselves  to 
new  climatic  conditions,  and  appear  as  accessory  constituents  in  the  climatic 
formations  of  other  districts.  Such  cases,  however,  are  of  subordinate 
importance,  except  in  Australia,  where  sclerophyllous  woodland  has  a  very 
extensive  distribution.  Many  features  render  it  probable  that  West  Australia, 
where  the  winters  are  moist  and  the  summers  dry,  and  where  the  sclero- 
phyllous flora  exhibits  by  far  its  greatest  wealth,  is  the  source  from  which 
the  other  Australian  districts  have  become  colonized. 

Within  the  sclerophyllous  districts  grassland  occurs  at  two  places,  namely  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  in  California  and  in  a  part  of  South  Australia.  High  temperatures 
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here  allow  the  development  of  the  grasses  during  winter,  and  edaphic  influences  may 
also  favour  them.  The  soil,  as  the  cultivation  of  wheat  shows,  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  successful  growth  of  graj-scs. 


Wherever  original  conditions  have  not  been  altered  by  man  the  sclcro- 
phyllous  trees  and  shrubs  of  districts  with  a  moist  winter  always  form  dense 
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and  continuous  woodland,  which  in  most  cases  consists  principally  or 
exclusively  of  shrubs,  but  which  occasionally  becomes  true  forest,  although 
of  low  or  middle  height  only. 

The  trees  are  usually  low,  their  stems  generally  massive,  and  the  branches 
gnarled.  The  leaves  (Figs.  271-279)  are  at  most  of  moderate  size,  about 
as  large  as  the  leaves  of  laurel  or  oleander,  usually  smaller,  or  even  very 
small ;  they  are  scarcely  ever  compound,  as  a  rule  narrow,  lanceolate,  or 
linear  to  acicular ;  their  margins  are  usually  entire.    The  leaves  are  not 


Fig.  270.  Sclcropliyllous  flora  of  Cape  Colony.    Proteaceous  vegetation  on  Tabic  Mountain. 

From  a  photograph. 

generally  placed  with  their  flat  surfaces  perpendicular  to  the  strongest  light, 
but  usually  avoid  it  by  assuming  an  oblique  or  parallel  position.  They 
are  cither  destitute  of  an  air-containing  tomentum,  or  this  is  confined 
to  their  undcr-surface  ;  on  the  other  hand  glandular  hairs  are  not  un- 
common on  both  leaf-surfaces.  I-lven  when  there  is  no  tomentum  the 
leaves  comparatively  speaking  are  seldom  shiny,  but  more  frequently,  even 
if  smooth  on  the  surface,  are  dull,  perhaps  owing  to  exudations  of  resin,  and 
often  bluish.  Histologically  the  foliage  is  characterized  by  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  of  all  the  cells,  including  even  the  parenchymatous  ones,  by  the 
abundance  of  sclercnchyma,  by  the  strong  development  of  cuticle,  and  by 
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the  diminution  of  the  intercellular  spaces ;  these  qualities  in  the  aggregate 
give  the  leaf  its  characteristic,  stiff,  leathery  consistency. 

Knoblauch  has  investigated  the  leaves  of  the  sclcrophyllous  woodland  of  Cape 
Colony.  They  chiefly  belong  to  the  ericoid  type.  They  possess,  on  one  face  of 
the  leaf,  one  or  two  longitudinal  furrows  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  stomata  are 
situated.    Examples  of  this  type  are  seen  in  Ericaceae,  Verbenaceae,  Rubiaceae, 


Fig.  271.  Sclcroohyllous  flora  FiG.  27^.  Sclcrophyllous  flora  of  Cape  Colony.  Olinia 

of  Cajie  Colony.   Broad  laurel-  acuminata,  Klotzsch  (Uliniaceac).   Natural  size, 

like  leaf  of  Olea  capensis.  Natu- 
ral size. 

Rhamnaceae  (Phylica),  Thymelaeaceae,  Rosaceae  (Cliflbrtia  falcata),  Anacardiaceae 
(Rhus  rosmarinifolia). 

In  the  pinoid  type  of  leaf,  the  chlorenchyma  is  centrally  situated.  This  occurs  in 
various  Lcguminosae,  Bruniaceac,  Diosmeae,  Proteaceae,  Polygalaceae,  Thymelae- 
aceae, Ericaceae. 

Flat  leaves^  are  feebly  represented  in  the  Cape  flora,  especially  those  of  large 
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dimensions  (Leucadendron  argcntcum,  Protea  macrophylla,  P.  cocdnea).  Tlieir 
epidermis  always  possesses  very  thicic  outer  walls. 


On  comparing  sclerophyllous  plants  with  other  xerophilous  woody  plants, 
what  strikes  one  most,  besides  the  eveigreen  nature  of  the  foliage,  is  the 
absence  of  one  of  the  commonest  protective  means  against  threatened 
desiccation,  namely  water- reservoirs :  these  are  not  found  in  the  leaves,  nor 
yet  in  the  roots.  We  have  alread\'  noted  that  a  protective  tomentum  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  usually  absent,  and  that  i)innatc  Ic  ives.  so 
coniinon  in  other  xerophilous  communities,  are  rare.  Thorns,  which  are 
also  common  in  other  xerophilous  plants,  are  almost  unknown  among  sclero- 
phyllous plants,  and  vegetative  buds  in 
most  cases  are  devoid  of  any  prot^cthre 
envelope  of  scales. 

If  sclerophyllous  plants  completely 
dominate  v^etation  in  the  districts  they 
diaracterize,  they  are  nevertheless  al- 
ways accompanied  by  plants  of  a  different 
structure  and  mode  of  life.  Among 
these,  f^tdhoiis  and  tuberous  plants  take 
a  jiroininent  place.  These  arc  always 
to  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
scleroplu  llous  bush-wood,  and  usually  in 
very  great  diversity  of  form.  The  wealth 
of  Mediterranean  countries,  Cape  Co- 
lony, Chili,  and  California  In  such  plants 
is  generally  known,  and  the  same  fact 
is  stated  of  South  and  South-West  Aus- 
tralia.  Nowhere  else  in  other  districts 

Fig.  37.V  Sclcrophyllons  flora  of  Cape  do  they  form  SO  essential  a  component 
Colony.    Grubbi.a  stricta,  A.  DC.  (Grubbia-      r  »t.  ^  »»•     i    i  '^i. 

ceac).    NMur.ilsi/c.     After  Hieronymus.  in    of   the    Vegetation.     Mmglcd   With  the 

tngkr^und  Pranil,  Die  natiirUchen  Pflanzen-  sclerophyllous  plants  one  may  see  iso- 
lated aph)  llous  woody  plants,  some 
succulent  plants,  such  as  Cactaccae  in  America.  Mescmbryanthcmum  at  the 
Cape :  but  these  plants  are  by  no  means  rich  in  forms,  and  are  always 
emigrants  from  other  districts,  particularly  from  deserts.  Woody  liancs 
are  rare,  and  very  thin-stemmed ;  on  the  other  hand,  herbaceous  climbers 
are  often  common.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  above-mentioned  succulent 
plants,  there  is  nothing  characteristic  about  the  herbs.  Mosses  and  lidiens 
are  either  very  rare  upon,  or  completely  absent  from,  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  more  highly  oi^anized  epiphytes  never  occur,  even  although  they 
appear  in  neighbouring  districts  with  similar  or  lower  temperatures,  as  in 
Cape  Colony  and  ChilL 
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It  were  premature  to  attempt  to  interpret,  on  the  basis  of  available 
climatic  data,  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  sderophyllous  plants 
and  of  their  communities,  and,  in  particular,  the  distinctions  between  them 
and  other  xerophytes.  There  Is  a  wide  field  open  for  exact  physio- 
logical research  into  this  matter.  Yet  we  are  already  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  with  probability  the  utility  of  the  most  striking  character  of 


Fig.  374.  Scleiopliyllous  flora  of  C.ilirornin.    Urobellularia  californica  (LaurucM).   Natural  size. 

From  a  specimen  in  Prof.  Dudley's  Herbarium. 

sclerophyllous  plants,  their  evergreen  foliage.  V^etation  in  sclcrophyllous 
districts,  as  a  mattei*  of  fact,  is  subject  to  only  short  yet  frequent  and 
irregular  periods  of  rest,  and  these  are  sometimes  due  to  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  sometinies  to  summer  drought ;  at  the  same  time,  only  short  periods 
afford  optimal  conditions  in  regard  to  temperature  and  moisture.  More- 

■cHiKm  L  1 
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over,  these  two  most  important  climatic  factors  of  plant-life  usually  exhibit 
a  very  unfavourable  separation  in  time  from  one  another.  The  winter 
temperatures  arc  on  many  days  high  enough  to  render  the  work  of  assimi- 
lation possible — as  that  requires  but  little  heat ' — and  at  this  season,  during 
which  the  soil  contains  the  most  moisture,  the  flow,  as  well  as  the  further 
elaboration,  of  the  raw  sap  b  Gertainly  &r  iiK»e  active  than  during  the 
aummer  drought.  During  the  summer  the  temperature,  indeed,  is  con- 
tinuously favourable  for  assimilation,  but  the  drought  opposes  it,  as  it  causes 

contraction  or  closing  of  the 
stomata.  It  would  be  highly 
interestii^  to  investigate,  of 
course  only  in  their  natural 
habitats,  the  rate  of  assimila- 
tion of  sclcrophyllous  plants 
during  the  different  .reasons, 
and  during  weather  as  varied 
as  possible,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  low  temperature 
of  winter  or  the  drought  of 
summer  is  the  more  hostile 
to  it.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  annual  assimilation 
of  sclcrophyllous  plants  is 
not  greater  than  that  of 
periodically  green  wcK:)dy 
plants,  as  these  possess  not 
only  a  more  delicate  foliage 
with  less  protected  stomata, 
but  also  allow  the  leaves  to 
function  under  much  more 
favourable  conditions. 

Fig.  375.  Sclcrophyllous  flora  ol  CiUifomuL   Qaercos  ^  r  ^t.  ^ 

diiyioltpik  Wanliin.  After  Suieot.  The  great  use  of  the  ever- 

green  foliage  in  a  climate 
with  winter  rain  and  summer  drought  is  rendered  clear  by  the  above 

remarks. 

Of  the  other  peculiarities  of  sclcrophyllous  plants,  the  great  frequency 
of  scalelcs.>  buds  is  rcatiily  comprehensible,  for  the  buds  reijuirc  no  pro- 
tection against  drought  during  winter,  seeing  that  they  are  formed  in 
summer  and  may  therefore  dispense  with  a  hard  envelope ;  the  needful 
protection  is  aflforded  by  hairs,  coatings  of  resin,  and  the  like. 

*  Regarding  assimiUtioD  during  winter  by  sderopbyllous  plants  in  Chili,  tee  Meigcn,  II, 
p.  lot. 


Fig.  278.  SckTophyllom  flora  of  West  Australia. 
Amphithalc.i  cricaefolia,  Eckl.  ct  Zeyh.  Fapilion- 
aceae}.  Natural  size.  After  Taubert,  in  Engler 
vnd  Pnuitl,  Die  natUiUchen  PflaoxenrainiUcn. 

L  1  2 


Fig.  379.  Sderopbyllous  flora  of  Cape 
Coloay.    Pbylica  ericoidet.  Natondiise. 
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2.  SCLEROPHYLLOUS  WOODLAND  IN  MEDITERRANEAN 

COUNTRIES. 

The  best  known  districts  inhabited  by  scleropliyllous  woods  arc  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea',  yet  the)-  now  hardly  anywhere  afford  an 


Fio.  a8i.  .Sclerophyllous  f1or«  of  the  Mc<littrrancan.    Querent  Ilex.    After  Klahault. 


untransformcd  picture  of  the  original  vegetation.  Wide  tracts  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  ap|)car  to  be  almost  bare  of  plants,  as  the  pale  dusty  scrub, 
which  meagrely  covers  the  ground,  differs  very  little  from  it  in  colour. 
Such  waste  tracts,  in  South  France  termed  ' garii^ius,'  usually  occur  only  on 
calcareous  soil,  and  represent  the  remains  of  former  forests  in  which  the 

'  The  best  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of  KhihauU  (see  list  of  literature),  (  irisebach 
has  a  very-  attractive  description  in  Die  \'egeUlion  der  Krde.  Hd.  1,  p.  240.  drawn  from 
his  personal  ubscrvations. 
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holm  oak  (Querctis  Ilex,  Linn^  Figs.  aSi,  282)  and  the  Aleppo  pine  (Pinus 
halepensis.  Mill.)  predominated  ;  at  present  these  trees  are  rarely  found 
grouped  as  low  thin  forest.  Vegetation  is  more  luxuriant  on  silicious  soil ; 
the  shrubs  then  become  more  closely  set  and  taller,  and  together  form  the 
so-called  '  tiulqnis'  (Fig.  280),  which  attains  a  rich  typical  devcloj)mcnt, 
especially  in  Corsica.  The  nifiquis  may  also  frequently  be  considered  as  the 
underwood  formini^^  the  s  >lc 
remains  of  original  forests, 
in  which  all  but  a  few  trees 
have  been  felled.  On  silicious 
soil  in  the  south  of  France 
these  trees  are  chiefly  Pinus 
maritima  and  Quercus  Suber, 
whilst  the  holm  oak  and  the 
Aleppo  pine  are  only  subor- 
dinate there.  The  stone-pine 
(Pinus  I'inca.  P'ig.  ]  \  which 
appears  in  most  lanclscapes 
of  Mcdilci  ratican  countries, 
foruis  thin  woods  here  and 
there  on  sandy  soil,  without 
however  being  an  essential 
and  general  constituent  of 
the  vegetation,  like  the 
other  above-mentioned  pines, 
which  arc  less  beautifully 
shaped.  The  well  -  known 
cypress  (Fig.  2S4)  is  still  less 
frequent  in  natuial  woods. 

The  maquis  tixqucntly  pos- 
sesses a  very  uniform  ct>mpo- 
sition  over  large  areas ;  thus 
in  Spain,  for  miles  it  is 
formed  chiefly  of  species  of  Cistus  (Fig.  285) ;  in  the  Levant,  not  unfre- 
quently  mainly  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus  (Fig.  286).  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  prevailing  types  are  mingled  with  others,  and  a  varied  mixture  of 
forms  usually  results. 

The  systematic  composition  of  sclerophyllous  woodland  exhibits  many 
distinctions  according  to  the  locality,  tlu  altitude  above  sea-level,  the 
physical  and  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  ;  but  its  oecological  character  is 
everywhere  preserved.  Low  and  thin  in  the  garigues,  taller  and  more 
interiacetl  in  the  maquis,  the  shrubs  and  trees  always  exhibit  vertical,  rigid 
dull  green  leaves.     One  might  imagine  them  all  to  be  members  of  one 


Fig.  aSa.  Sclerophyllous  flora  of  the  MediteinuieiB. 
\  Qneicus  Iks.  Two-thirds  natiinl  aiie. 
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great  family,  did  not  their  flowers,  which  have  not  appreciably  experienced 
the  influence  of  the  climate,  at  once  tell  another  talc. 


Fig.  383.  Sclerophyllous  flora  of  the  Mediterranean.    Pinus  Pinea.    From  a  photograph. 

In  the  Mediterranean  countries,  the  number  of  the  common  sclcrophyllous 
plants  is  so  great,  that  a  selection  of  specially  important  forms  will  alwa>'s 
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appear  arbitrary.  The  olive-tree  (Olea  europaea,  Linn.,  Fig.  268},  however, 
will  always  be  mentioned.  Here  and  there  in  the  mdquis  of  the  Levant  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  islands  it  still  grows  as  a  wild  shrub,  while  as  a  culti- 
vated tree  it  dominates  all  the  cultivated  land  of  the  district.  It  is  a  typical 
representative  of  the  sclerophyllous  type,  with  its  massive  trunk,  which 
ramifies  near  the  ground,  its  gnarled  branches,  its  deeply-fissured  thick 
bark,  but  especially  its  small,  narrow,  stiff  leaves,  dull  green,  and  provided 
with  a  scanty  coating  of  hairs  on  their  upper  faces,  but  silvery  below 
owing  to  their  scaly  hairs. 

Quercus  Ilex,  Linn.  (Figs. 
281,  282),  resembles  the  olive 
closely  in  habit.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,this  species 
with  some  others,  such  as  Q. 
coccifera  (Fig.  288)  and  Q. 
Suber,  represents  the  sclero- 
phyllous type  of  the  genus 
Quercus,  whilst  other  common 
species  of  the  district,  such  as 
Q.  lusitanica,  remain  green  in 
summer.  The  sclerophyllous 
oaks  have  small  stiff  leaves, 
which  in  Q.  Ilex  are  usually 
entire,  but  in  other  species  are 
sharply  toothed. 

Some  shrubs  and  small  trees 
from  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries, which  have  been  intro- 
duced to  general  cultivation 
in  Europe,  exhibit  no  less 
markedly  the  sclerophyllous 
stamp.  Two  of  the  best  known  of  these,  the  oleander  and  the  bay- 
tree,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  typical  representatives  of  the  m^quis. 
Nerium  Oleander  grows  on  the  banks  and  on  little  islets  of  the  stony  beds  of 
streams  containing  but  little  water ;  and  the  bay-tree  (Laurus  nobilis), 
whose  area  extends  over  Western  France,  is  a  rare  feature  in  the  maquis, 
and,  like  the  oleander,  has  larger  leaves  than  the  ordinary  plants  which 
compose  the  vegetation  of  the  maquis.  Quite  typical  and  common 
shrubs  of  the  maquis  are  the  myrtle  (Myrtus  communis)  with  its  small 
stiff  leaves,  and  aromatic  Labiatac,  such  as  the  rosemary  (Rosmarinus 
oflficinalis),  lavender  (Lavandula  latifolia),  and  thyme  (Thymus  vulgaris), 
whereas  the  sage  (Salvia  officinalis),  having  broad,  softer  leaves,  with  felted 
hairs,  again  deviates  from  the  type. 


Fic.  384.  Cupressus  scmpcrvircns,  the  cypress.  Above; 
a  branch  of  ( )lca  cnropaca.  Ravenna,  Lake  C'omo.  From 
a  photograph  by  Fr.  .Si>nnccken, 
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All  these  cultivated  plants  together  cannot  in  any  way  give  an  idea  of 

the  native  Mediterranean  woodland,  whether  as  forest,  maqiiis,  or  garigue, 
as  so  many  of  their  coinpon<Mits  occur  only  in  the  wild  state.  This  for 
instance  is  true  of  the  numerous  species  of  Cistus,  which  are  very  common, 
particularly  on  silicious  soil,  and  which,  owing  to  their  large  white  or 

carmine  flowers,  arc  among  the 
most  beautiful  native  ornamental 
plants  of  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries ;  their  leaves  are  sometimes 
leathery  and  shiny,  sometimes 
viscous  with  resinous  exuda- 
tions, sometimes  very  hairy,  and 
then  of  softer  texture.  In  no 
constituent  of  the  mSquis,  how- 
ever, is  the  sclcroph\'llous  type 
more  pronounced  than  in  such 
inconspicuous  ami  very  common 
species  as  Daphne  Gnidium  (Fig. 
287,  i),Phillyrea  media  (Fig.  287, 
4),  Cneorum  tricoccon  (Fig.  276), 
Globularia  Alypum  (Fig.  287, 
6),  with  their  rigid,  narrow 
leaves,  which  place  themselves 
obliquely  or  nearly  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light. 
The  ncedle-shapc  is  assumed  by 
the  cvererreen  chulode  in  the 
rarcl)'  absent  Asparagus  acuti- 
fuliu-;.  and  by  the  leaf  in  the 
species  of  Ii^rica,  which  are  partly 
confined  to  silicious  soil,  and 
among  which  is  Erica  multiflora 
(Fig.  287,5),  and  also  £.  ar- 
borea,  which  is  especially  pro- 
minent owing  to  its  almost 
arboreous  grow  th.  A mong  these 
typical  sclerophyllous  plants  ap- 
pear a  few  of  somewhat  different  appearance,  such  as  Pistacia  Lentiscus 
(^"i^^  2<Si^i,  bcloii;Tin£^  to  the  sole  everf;recn  wood)'  genus  with  pinnate  leaves 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries  ;  its  decidinnis  and  also  pinnate-leaved  all\', 
Pistacia  Terebinthus :  the  aphj  Uous  Spartium  junceum  ;  or  yet  a^^ain,  the 
commonest  representative  of  the  few  climbing  plants,  Smilax  aspera,  which, 
however,  by  its  stiff,  persistent  leaves  approaches  the  scleroph>  llous  type. 


Fig.  2S5.  Sclerophyllous  flora  of  the  MecHternmeaii. 
Cisttu  crispns.  Nataimlaiw.  After  Rdchenbacb. 
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On  ground  that  is  open,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  covered  with  shrub-wood, 
there  are  developed  numerous  forms  of  bulbous  or  tuberous  plants,  the  usual 
companions  of  sclerophyllous  plants.  Tliese  are  tulips,  narcissi,  asphodels, 
species  of  Muscari,  Orchis,  Ophrys,  Gladiolus  Arum,  and  so  forth ;  anemones 
may  also  be  included.   In  their  company  appear  narrow-leaved  xerophilous  ' 


Fic.  a86.  Scleropbylloui  flon  of  tlie  MeditemuiMa.  FlsUda  Lenticcns.  Natnial  tiae. 


grasses,  perennial  herbs  with  persistent  stiff  leaves,  and  ^ort-lived  spring 
annuals  in  great  variety. 

In  order  to  characterize  the  Mediterranean  sclerophyllous  formation  more  pre- 
cisely, we  may  note  that  the  Qttercus  Ilex-formation  in  France  always  includes  the 
following  plants':  Cistus  monspcliensis  and  C.  albidus,  Lavandula  latifolia.  Thymus 
vulgaris.  Genista  Scorpius,  Daphne  Gnidiuni,  Brachypodiuni  raniosuin,  Sniilax 
aspera,  ^uercus  coccifera,  Phillyrea  angustifolia,  Pistacia  Tercbinthus,  Dorycnium 

'  Flabault,  III,  p.  Ixvi. 
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Fig.  a87.  Sclerophylluus  flora  of  the  Mcdilemncaii.   t*  Dapbae  Gnidium  (Th)inelaeaGeae). 
>.  Ftsserina  hirsnta  (Th)  mclaeaceae).    5.  LavandoU  Stoediu  (Labiatae).    4.  rbillvica  media 
01enceac\   5.  Krica  multifloia  (Ericaceae).  6.  Globularia  Alypnin  (Sda^naoeae).  Natualdae. 

After  Kcichenbacb. 
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sufiruticosum,  JuniperusOxj-ccdrus.  Uisually,  but  not  always,  the  following  species 
also  occur:  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Cneorum  tricoccon,  Sparthim 
junceum,  Rhamnus  Alatcrnus,  Cercis  Siliquastrurn,  Erica  multiflora. 

In  the  warmest  parts  of  Southern  France,  on  the  coasts  of  Provence,  added  to 
these  widely  distributed  plants  arc  the  following ' :  Myrtus  communis,  Cneorum 
tricoccon,  Calycotome  spinosa,  Anthyllis  cytisoides  and  A.  Barba-Jovis,  Hyoseris 
radiata,  Convolvulus  althacoides,  Teucrium  fruticans.  Orchis  longcbractcata,  Ana- 
gyris  foctida,  Erica  arborea,  Thapsia  \nllosa,  Ferula  nodiflorn,  Cistus  liulaniferus, 
C.'crispus,  C.  pnpulifolius,  Vitcx  Agnus-castus.  Thelygonuni  Cynocrainbc. 

Near  the  climatic  boundaries  the  woodland  again  exhibits  a  diiVerent  composi- 
tion :  Genista  Scorpius,  Psofalea  bi- 
tuminosa*  Sedum  altissimum,  Rubia 
peregrina,  Carlina  corymbosa.  La- 
vandula lati folia,  Thymus  vulgaris, 
Euphorbia  Cliaracias,  jasminum 
fruticans,  Aegilops  ovata,  Brachy- 
podium  ramosum,  Asparagus  acuti- 
fblitts,  Dmycnium  sufiruticosum^ 
Rliamnus  Alatemus,  Spartium  jun- 
ceum, Ononis  minutissima,  Scabiosa 
maritima,  Catananche  coerulea. 

Deciduous  woody  plants  that 
are  green  in  summer  are  repre- 
sented in  the  sclerophyllous  wood- 
land, for  the  most  part,  only  by 
isolated  individuals  belonging  to 
a  few  species.  Of  tlicsc  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean country.  Pistacia  Terebintluis  alone  is  very  common  ;  Vitex  Agnus- 
castus,  Cercis  Siliquastruni,  are  common  only  in  certain  localities.  Poplar, 
ash,  and  other  deciduous  trees  of  nc^hem  affinity,  which  are  common 
in  the  littoral  country,  occur,  not  in  sderophyllous  woods,  but  near  water 
on  constantly  humid  soil ;  forests  of  deciduous  trees,  chiefly  of  chestnuts, 
are  not  found  near  the  coast»  but  first  appear  above  the  olives»  in  the 
mountainous  tracts  with  a  different  climate. 


3.  SCLEROPHYLLO US  WOODLAND  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

All  districts  agreeing  with  the  Mediterranean  coasts  as  regards  the 
distribution  in  time  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  repeat  in  their  vegetation 
essential  oecological  features  of  the  Mediterranean  vegetation.  Hence,  for 
instance,  the  descriptions  which  Bolus  and  Scott-Elliot  have  published  of 

'  Flahault,  HI,  p.  Ixix. 


Fig.  a88.  Sclerophjrllons  flora  of  the  Mcditenaneu. 
Qneicu  cocafenu   Two-thirds  n«iuial  site. 
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the  south-western  Cape  flora,  so  far  as  they  concern  vegetative  organs, 
might  without  aheration  be  referred  to  the  Mediterranean  flora,  and  might 


Fig.  290.  Scleryphyllous  flora  of  Capi-  Colony.    Leucitlendron  argcntcum  on 
Table  Mountain.    From  a  photograph. 


apply,  as  we  shall  sec  further  on,  quite  as  well  to  the  other  sclerophyllous 
districts  (Figs.  289,  290). 
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Fid.  2^Jl.  Sckioj  hyllous  fluia  of  Cape  Colony,  i.  (iniili.i  ])inifolin.  I. inn.  (ThytiKlaeaceae). 
2.  Leucadcndron  Lcvisanus,  Berg  '  ProteactaeV  3.  Hcrzelia  ahrotaiKiiiii.!,,  Hroin^t.  (lUuniaceac).  4.  Diosma 
iuccalenta  (Kulaceae-Diocmcae}.  5.  I'hylica  panicnlata  (Kbamnaoeac;.  6.  Coleooetna  albnm  (KuUceac). 
y.  Agatbona  capttatnoii  Linn.  (Rntacene).  NttanI  tbe.  Drawn  from  natnie  by  R.  AnheisMr. 
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According  to  Bolus  S  the  south-westem  corner  of  Africa  is  covered  with 
evergreen  '  low-growing  scattered  shrubs  of  a  dark  or  bluish  green  hue.' 
Its  constituents  usually  have  very  small  leaves,  and  arc  of  a  grcyish-j^rcen 

or  dull  colour,  so  that  they  produce  a  very  sombre 
effect  at  a  distance.  Near  the  coast,  however,  the 
bushes  are  taller,  at  most  4-K  feet  high.  Trees, 
Proteaceae  in  particular,  are  confined  to  the  moist 
slopes  and  ravines  of  Table  Mountain  (Fig.  370). 

In  comparison  with  the  leaves  of  the  Mediterranean 
woodland,  very  small  leaves  are  even  commoner  here 
(Figs.  291,  292),  although  relatively  large  leaves,  for 
instance  in  Lcucadendron  argenteum  (Figs.  290,  294), 
are  not  wanting  in  somewhat  damper  places.  Here, 
the  climate  appears  also  to  have  influenced  the  flowers, 
which  are  usually  very  small  but  closely  packed 
together,  and  often  exhibit  a  reduction  in  the  corolla 
in  &vour  of  the  stamens.  Annuals  appear  to  be 
wanting.  These  slight  oecological  diflferenoes  between 
the  woodland  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  are  connected  with  the  still  greater 
dryness  of  Cape  Colony,  but  are  unimportant  when 
compared  with  the  very  many  points  of  agrce- 
.  „      ment.    The  agreement  also  extends  to  the  subordi- 

Fia  39 J.  Sclerophyllons  "i      ,  i  ■  i     ■      ^i.      c  ^ 

Ikm  of  Cape  Colony.  Clif-  nat^'  associated  plants,  among  which,  m  the  first 

Natnnd!ite (KojMwe).  place,  are  bulbous  and  tuberous  ones.     But  thorny, 

aphyllous,  and  succulent  plants,  also  woody  plants 
with  pinnate  leaves  (Fig.  293),  are  only  weakly  developed ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  play  an  essential  part  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  in  which 
the  rainfall,  thoi^h  no  greater  or  possibly  even  less,  has  a  different  distri- 
bution in  time. 


According  to  Scott- Elliot ' :  'Collections  of  plants  made  wholly  on  the  lower 
slopes  of,  say.  Table  Mountain,  the  Lion's  Head,  the  I>c\  i!"s  IVak.  the  Muixenherg, 
and  the  Huuwhoek  Mountains  near  Caledon  .  .  .  show  remarkable  resemblance  m 
the  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plants.  They  are  all  shrubby  perennials.  There  b 
apparently  not  a  single  undoubtedly  indigenous  annual  in  the  south-western  flora. 
The  leaves  arc  small,  hard,  and  frequently  rolled  at  the  edge,  while  the  flowers  are 
also  small,  though  numerous  and  crowded.  This  form  of  plant  is  exemplified  in  all 
sorts  of  orders,  e.g.  by  numerous  species  of  Heliophila  amongst  Cruciferac :  by 
many  species  of  Polygala  and  of  .Muraltia,  of  I'olyiarpon,  of  llermannia  and 
Mahemia,  of  Pelargonium,  by  the  whole  section  Diosnicac  of  Rutaccae,  by  Phylica 
and  Koltea  in  Rhamnaceae;  in  Leguminosae  by  Amphithalea,  Borbonia,  Rafaia, 

*  Bolai,  op.  cit,  p.  389.  '  Scott-Elliot,  op.  cit.,  p.  943. 
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Listia,  Lcbcckia,  and  others,  and  most  perfectly  by  the  vast  genus  Aspalathns;  in 
Rosaceae,  we  And  Clifibrtia  ;  the  order  Bruniaceae  also  consists  of  such  plants.' 

4.  SCLEROPHYLLOUS  WOODLAND  IN  SOUTH  AND  WEST 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  'scrub'  of  West  and  South  Australia  in  its  oecological  aspect  re- 
sembles so  completely  the  other  sclerophyllous  formation^  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  must  seem  a  repetition : — It  is  evergreen,  composed  of  chiefly 
shrubby  plants,  with  stiff,  dry,  simple,  entire  leaves,  which  are  arranged 


Fig.  993.  SckrophyUoas  flora  of  Cape  Colony.  ConoDia  capeoiit,  Linn.  (Cnaooiaceae). 


obliquely  or  even  parallel  to  the  light,  and  possess  a  dull  bluish  upper  surface, 
often  due  to  particles  of  wax  or  resin:  if  they  display  hairs  at  all,  these 
are  usually  on  the  under  surface  only.  The  accessory  vegetation  also  agrees 
in  its  wealth  of  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  (Liliaceae,  Haemodoraceae, 
Orchidaceae),  and  its  poverty  in  plants  with  thorns  and  with  pinnate  leaves. 
Here  again,  judging  the  plants  by  their  vegetative  organs,  one  might  refer 
them  to  a  single  phylum  and  group  them  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  and  of  Cape  Colony,  yet,  in  reality,  in  the  Australian  'scrub,*  we 
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find  an  extremely  rich  mixture  of  types  tliat  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite 
peculiar  and  belong  to  families  like  the  Mimosaccae,  Mj  rtaccae,  Protcaccae. 
Thymclaeaccac,  Epacridaccae,  Myoporaccae  (Figa.  295,  296,  298).  Narrow 


Flc.  394.  bclcrophyllous  flora  of  Cape  Colony.    Leucadendron  argenteum.    HaU  the  natural  size. 

DimwQ  from  nature  bjr  R.  Aahdaier. 

elliptical  leaves,  similar  to  those  of  the  olive  and  oleander,  predominate 

(Fig.  297),  but  boih  linear  and  broader  forms  occur. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  only  jrcncral  information  rcp;arding  sclcro- 
phyllous  woodland  in  West  Au-tralia.  where  it  is  rich  in  ff»rms  and  frequently 
forest-like.  More  precise  descriptions  arc  available  onl\'  in  reference  to  the 
'  scrub '  of  South  Au.stralia.    Schomburgk  writes  '  about  it  as  follows:— 

'The  regions  of  the  so-called  scrub  land  appear  over  the  whole  area  of  South 
Australia,  extending  more  or  its?  in  the  different  districts  :  but  more  so  in  the  north 
and  cast,  occupying  about  onc-ciglub  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Colony.  They  form 
long  stretches  of  desolate  arid  plains -the  soil  being  of  the  poorest  description,  and 

*  Schomburgk,  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  I  have  inserted  the  lutinet  of  fiuniliei. 
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Fig.  295.  Sclcrophyllous  flora  of  West  Australin.  i.  Melaleuca  dcn^a,  R.  Br.  (Myrtaceae% 
2.  Brachystma  umiulatum,  Kcr.-Gawl.  (Papilionaccae).  3.  Pimelca  spcctabilis,  Lindl.  (Thyme- 
laeaceae).  4.  Chorizenia  trianpiilaie,  Lindl.  (Papilionaceac^.  5.  Siyphelia  (I.euco|^ogon)  squarrosa, 
F.  Miill.  (Epacridaceae).  6.  Myoj>orum  tuberculatum.  K.  15r.  (Slyo[)t>nccae).  7.  Styphclia  verticil- 
lata,  Spreng.  (Kpacridaceac  .  8.  Calythrix  glabra,  K.  lir.  ;,Mynaccae).  9.  lioronift  crcnulala, 
Smith  (Kiitaccae).    Natural  size. 
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unfit  for  cultivation,  changing  from  loamy  clay  to  pure  sand ;  the  surface  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  silicious  rock,  ferruginous  sand,  and  ironstone ;  of  water  in  these 
tracts  there  is  no  indication.  The  vegetation  is  of  a  .stunted  character,  and  the  scrub 
is  nearly  destitute  of  grasses  and  other,  herbage;  the  few  genera  of  the  first  axe 

mostly  Neurachne,  Stipa,  Isolepis,  Spinifex,  the  well-known  kangaroo  grass,  An- 

thistiria  ciliata,  and  a  few  Juncaceae,  \nz.  Xcrotes  glauca,  R.  Br.,  and  X.  filiformis, 
R.Br.;  these  grow  only  in  tufts,  considcrnbly  apart  fnmi  each  other.  The  absence 
of  other  herbage  is  as  great  during  the  summer;  but  this  almost  entire  deficiency  is 


Fig.  J(;6.  Sdero])hylIous  flora  of  West  Australiii.    S])ccict  of  Acicia.    i.  A.  armata,  R.  Br. 
2.  A.  uuugioata,  K.  tir.   3.  A.  decipieas,  K.  lir.   4.  A.  alala,  K.  Br.   Natural  size. 


compensated  by  an  endless  variety  of  genera  and  species  of  shrubs.  The  general 
impression  given  the  scrub  is  dismal,  althou^  the  great  variety  of  shrubby  plants 
associated  there  make  it  highly  interesting  to  the  botanist  These  shrubs  reach 
generally  the  hdgbt  of  four  to  six  feet,  interspersed  with  stunted  and  ramified  trees 

of  the  genera  Casuarina  (Casuarinaceac>,  Eucalyptus  (Myrtaceae),  Santalum  (Santa- 
laccacl,  Melaleuca  (.Myrtaceae),  Exocarpus  (Santalaccaci,  Cainphoroinyrtus  (Myrta- 
ceae), Dodonaea  (Sapindaceacj,  P'renela  (ConifcracJ,  Banksia  (Proteaccae,  Fig.  297, 
I),  &c  Smaller  shrubs  of  the  genera  Pimelea  (Proteaceae,  Fig.  295, 3),  Leucopogon 
(Epacridaceae,  Fig.  298,  7),  Dillwynia  (PapUionaceae),  Hibbertia  (Dilleniaceae), 
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Fig.  297.  Sclerophyllous  flora  of  \Vc»t  Australia.  Prolcacc.ie.  1.  Hanksia  inarginata,  Cav. 
2.  Kanksia  serrata,  Linn.  3.  Dryaiulra  mucronul.ita,  K.  lir.  4.  Uanksia  ericacfolia,  Litin.  f. 
5.  LSanksia  spimiloia,  Sm. 

M  m  2 


Fig.  298.  Sclcropliyllous  flora  of  Australia.  Rcjictition  of  similar  leaf-forms.  J.  rittosponim 
pliilljracoides,  DC.  ^^l^toslK)^aceac•^.  2.  Acacia  linearis,  Sims  (Mimosaceae\  3.  Acacia  flori- 
bunda,  Willd.  (Mimosaccac).  4.  H.nkca  saligiia,  Knifjhl  (I'roleaceae ).  5.  I^ptospcrmum  resini- 
ferum,  licrtol.  (Myitaccne\  6.  Mvtrosidcros  vimiuniis,  Soland.  (Myrlaccae).  7.  Lcucopogon 
Cunningltami,  K.  Br.  Juiiacridaccae).    Natural  siic. 
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Acrotriche  (Proteaccae),  Calythrix  (Myrtaceae,  Fig.  295,  8)  cover  the  ground,  and  are 
overtopped  by  higher  growing  ones,  such  as  Hakea  (Proteaceac,  Fig.  298,  4),  Logania 
(Loganiaccac).  .Mj'xia  ( Apocynaccae),  Myoporum  (Myoporaceae,  Fig.  295,  6»,  Steno- 
chilus  (Myoporaceae),  Euphrasia  (Scrophulariaceae),  Thomasia  (Stcrculiaceae), 
Bursaria  (Pittosporaceae),  Pomaderris  (Rhamnaceae),  Haloragis  (Halorageaceae), 
Melaleuca  (Myrtaceae,  Fig.  395,  i),  Leptospermum  (Myrtaceae,  Fig.  398,  5),  Eutaxia 
(Papilionaceae),  Acacia  (Mimosaceae,  Fig.  296),  Isopogon  (Proteaceae),  Correa 
fRiitaccac),  Rhagodia  iChcnopodiaccacl.  (!v:c.,  forming  sometimes  impenetrable 
tiiit  kcts;  in  other  localities  the  scrub  consists  only  of  Eucalyptus  dumosa,  A.  Cunn., 
sometimes  formed  by  other  bushy  Eucalypts,  viz.  E.  uncinala,  Turcz. ;  E.  bicolor, 
A.  Cunn.;  and  £.  incrassala,  Labil.;  growing  only  six  to  eight  feet  high  and 
extending  hundreds  of  miles. 

'The  most  predominant  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  scrub  is  a  glaucous'grecn,  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  whitisfi  leaves  of  the  Rhagodia  and  other  shrubs 
having  reddish-brown  leaves.  Most  of  the  leaves  are  ovale,  entire,  coriaceous,  and 
pungent ;  shrubs  with  pinnated  leaves  are  seldom  met  with. 

'The  monotonous  and  dismal  look  of  an  extensive  scrub  is  depressing,  especially 
when  viewed  from  an  eminence.  The  equal  height  of  the  vegetation,  the  dull  glau- 
cous colour  of  the  foliage,  look  in  the  distance  like  a  rolling  sea  reaching  the  horizon 
—  at  least  the  first  sight  of  the  Murray  Scrub,  extending  hundreds  of  miles, produced 
this  impression  on  my  mind.  Every  one  avoids  the  scrub  as  much  as  possible — 
many  have  lost  their  way  there  and  perished  for  want  of  water. 

'  All  the  scrubs  in  the  difierent  districts  produce  the  same  common  impression,  but 
the  plants  comprising  Ihem  are  not  the  same  genera  and  species,  locality  and  sofl 
affecting  the  diaracter  of  the  flora. 

'Shrubs  of  one  kind  or  another  are  found  in  flower  in  the  scrub  throughout  the 
year.  Most  kinds  produce  their  flowers  in  September  and  October;  the  rainy 
season  therefore  alters  the  physiognomy  of  the  scrub  very  little;  but  it  calls  into 
life  numerous  terrestrial  orchids,  of  which  a  good  many  kinds  inhabit  the  scrub, 
viz.:— Erochilus,  Caladenia,  Diuris,  Prassophyllum,  Dipodium,  Microtis,  Cyrto- 
stylis,  ftc.  These  appear  with  some  perennial  and  annual  plants,  viz. Helichrysum, 
I^rosera.  Helipterum,  Scaevola,  Brunonia,  Thysanothus,  Euphrasia,  Goodenia, 
Hj'pnxis,  Sonecio,  X;c.,  and  annual  grasses;  but  their  duration  is  short,  as  with  the 
setting  in  of  the  dry  ^t  ai^nn  they  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared.' 

*  Heath-like  or  vertically  placed  leaves,'  says  Behr',  'are  closely  packed  on  the 
rounded  shrubs  with  a  moss-lilte  interbicing  growth,  or  scantily  clothe  the  naked- 
ness of  the  long  shoots  that  project  from  the  forbiddmg  scraggy  shrubs.  The  pre- 
vailing tint  of  the  foliage  is  a  dull  bluish  green  ;  yet  in  this  respect  Nature  lays  down 
no  inflexible  law:  Rhagodia  bears  white  foliage,  anotlx  r  shrub  brownish  red; 
strangest  of  all,  for  most  unnatural  among  such  surroundings,  is  the  vivid  fresh 
green  of  Cassia  and  Santalmn.  I'innate  leaves,  or  other  forms  of  compound  leaves, 
are  rare;  I  remember  only  a  single  example  in  a  species  of  C&ssia.  There  is 
otherwise  the  greatest  posnble  variety  in  the  rigid  foliage,  in  shape  from  ovate  to 
mere  setiform,  in  arrangement  all  posrible  stages  from  the  densest  crowding 
together  of  leaves  to  the  bareness  of  leafless  twigs.  Indeed  plants  belonging  to  very 

'  Bdur,  op.  cit,  p.  548. 
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1*  IG.  300.  Sclcrophyllous  flora  of  California  :  clinparral  vegetation  of  tlic  Coast  Range,  i.  Arcto- 
rtaphylos  lomcntosa,  Lin<ll,  i.  Ailcnostoma  fas<  iculatum,  Huuk.  et  Am.  3.  Cfanothus  cuncatus, 
Nutt.  4.  C.  papillosiis.  Torr.  tt  Grn\ .  5.  Fickciinj^ia  monlana,  Nutt.  0.  (^uercus  duroo&a,  Nntt, 
From  specimens  in  I'rof.  Dutiley's  Herbarium. 
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different  families  frequently  agree  so  closely  in  their  habit,  that  flowers  or  fruit 
alone  can  serve  as  reliable  diagnostic  features.  The  shnibs  and  trees  of  the  scrub 
country  vary  very  greatly  in  height,  many  species  of  Eucalyptus  vying  with  those  of 
the  fertile  country. . . . '  Schomburgk's  description  agrees  with  this  in  essentials. 


Fig.  301.  Sclerophyllous  flora  of  C.ilifornia.    Dendromecon  ri^itlum,  Benth.  (Papaveraccae). 
Xataral  size.    From  a  specimen  in  I'rof.  Dmllcy  s  Ilerbariam. 

5.  SCLEROPHYLLOUS  WOODLAND  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Californian  litloral  is  stocked  chiefly  with  evergreen  shrubs,  among 
which  isolated  trees  raise  themselves.  The  most  important  of  the  trees, 
which  in  dry  situations  occur  also  as  shrubs,  are  Oucrcus  agrifolia,  Nee, 
Q.  chrysolepis,  Licbm.  (Figs.  269,  275),  Q.  dumosa,  Nutt.  (Fig.  300,  6),  Q. 
oblongifolia,  Torr.,  and  several  others,  all  of  them  evergreen  species  having 
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small  leathery  leaves  with  entire  margins,  or  provided  with  shaq>  teeth; 
two  evergreen  trees  of  diflerent  affinity  accompany  them,  the  CaJifomlan 
laurel  (Umbeliularia  Califoniica,  Nutt.,  Fig.  274)  and  the  chinquapin 
(Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  A.  DC).  The  shrubs  composing  the  main  mass 
of  the  vegetation,  which  forms  a  hardly  penetrable  thicket  on  the  lower 


Fig.  30a.  Sclerophylloos  don  of  California.   Prunna  ilictfolia,  Walp.  Nutanil  tiw. 

After  Strgcnt. 

mountains  and  hills  (Fig.  299),  consist,  like  the  corresponding  formations  of 
other  sclerophyllous  districts,  of  representatives  of  the  most  diverse  families, 
such  as  oaks  (Fig.  300,  6),  Compositac.  Rosaccac  (Adcnostoma  fa-ciculatum, 
Hook,  ct  Arn.,  Fig.  3C0,  2  ;  Prunus  ilicifolia,  U'alp.,  I'ig.  jc2!,  Zygophyl- 
laccac,  Anacardiaccac  (species  of  Rhu.s),  Rh.unnaccac  (Coanf»thus  cuncatus, 
Nutt,  Fig.  300,  3  ;  C.  papillobus,  Torr.,  Fig.  300,  4),  Leguminosae,  Hydro- 
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phyllaccac,  Ericaceae  (Arclostaphylos  tomenlosa,  Lintll.,  Fig.  300,  i), 
Labiatae.  Succulent  plants  are  commoner  than  in  other  scleropliyllous 
districts,  and  are  represented  by  various  Cactaccae.    l^ulbous  and  tuberous 


t  ic.  303.  From  the  Tacific  (C  oast  Raiifjc"  of  California.    Sequoia  »cmiKrviren$,  Endl. 

From  a  |ihotograpli. 


plants  here  again  occur  in  great  numbers  as  associates  in  the  scleropliyllous 
woodland  K 

The  foot  of  the  Coast  Range  in  North  California,  thanks  to  the  more 
abundant  precipitations,  is  covered  with  high  forest  chiefly  composed  of 
Sequoia  sempcrviiens  (Fig.  303).  The  underwood  is  nevertheless  formed 
of  typical  sclerophyllous  shrubs.    Further  south,  both  on  the  Coast  Range 

'  Mayr,  op.  ext.,  p.  261. 
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and  on  the  lower  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  are  evergreen  bushes 
and  shrubs,  among  which  oaks  almost  alone  dominate  over  wide  areas. 
Close  to  the  sea,  Cuprcssus  macrocarpa  (Fig.  304)  is  often  seen,  either 
growing  in  the  open  or  in  thin  woods. 

Descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  vegetation  on  the  coast  of  California  are  very 
rare.   According  to  C.  A.  Fiirpus,  in  llie  south-west  Sierra  Nevada,  Quercus  Dou- 

glasii,  Hook,  et  Arn., 
covers  the  lowerslopes; 
at  about  2,000  feet  a 
vegetation  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  quite  a 
different  coniposition 
commences;  these  arc 
the  so-called  chapar- 
rals (Fig.  2'>9l,  which 
clothe  a  large  part  of 
the  Coast  Range  with 
a  vegetation  that 
tfiroughout  is  similar 
in  physiognoni)' and  in 
the  composition  of  the 
flora.  Quercus  chryso- 
Icpis,  Liebm.i  Kigs.269, 
2751,  stands  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  trees, 
owing  to  its  size  and 
frequent  occurrence. 
With  it  occur  the  like- 
wise evergreen  Q.VVis- 
lizeni,  A.  DC,  and  the 
deciduous  Q.  Kelloggii, 
Newb.,  both  tree- 
forms,  whilst  the  no 
less  characteristic  Q. 
Brcweri,  Engclm..  re- 
mains shrubby,  and 
forms  almost  impene- 
trable thickets.  The  characteristic  shrubs  arc,  in  the  first  place,  the  rosaceous 
Adenostoma  fasciculatum,  Hook,  et  Arn.  (Fig.  300,  2),  an  evergreen  heath-like 
shrub,  with  flowers  like  a  Spiraea,  frequently  forming  extensive  pure  thickets. 
Connnon  and  characteristic  also  is  Ccanotlius  cuncatus,  Nutt.  (Fig.  300,  3»,  a  bushy 
slirub,  attaining  a  height  of  two  meters,  bearing  white  or  brigljt  blue  flowers, 
and  likewise  showing  a  tendency  to  grow  socially  and  to  form  a  dense  thicket. 
Purpus  further  njenlions  the  large-blossomed  sierculiaccous  Frcinontia  californica, 
Torr.,  the  deciduous  Aesculus  californica,  Nutt.,  the  rosaceous  Cercocarpus  parvi- 

Google 


Fig.  305.  Sclcrophyllous  flora  of  Chili.  1.  Quillaja  Sa]ionari.n,  Molina  ('Rosaccae\  a.  Kscallonia 
ar;;iit.n,  I'rcsl  i,.Saxifragaccac\  Kagencckia  oLlonj^a,  kuiz  et  I'av.  (Rosaceae  .  4.  Kngcncckia 
atij^usiifolia,  1  Don  (.Kosaceae  .  5.  Colligu.ija  oilorilera,  Molina  (Kujihorbiaccac).  6.  CoUiguaja 
inlegtriima,  (Jill,  ct  Hook.  (liupliorLiaceac  .  7.. Rhus  caiistica,  Hook,  ct  .\u\.  ' Anacardiaceac).  8. 
Satureia  virgata,  Vis.  (Labiatac).  9.  Uaccharis  rosmahnifulia,  Hook,  ct  Am.  i^Compositac).  10. 
Aristotclia  Nlaojui.  L'Hcrit.  (Tiliaccac).  Natural  size. 
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folius,  Nutt.,  species  of  Arctostaphylos,  including  A.  Manzanita,  species  of  Rhamnus 
(Rh.  tomcntclla,  Beiitli..  Rh.  ciorca,  Xiitt.,  both  evergreen*.  Rims  diversildl);!,  Torr. 
et  Gray,  Pentsteinon  t.i -ifolius,  Lindl.,  Diplaciis  gUitinosus,  Nutt.  (Scrophularia- 
ceac),  Eriodictyon  glutinosum,  Bcnth.  (Hydrophyllaceac),  Bigelowia  arborcsccns, 
A.  Gray  (Compositae),  Umbellularia  californica,  Nutt  (a  lauraceous  plant,  which 
farther  north  becomes  a  tree  in  more  humid  localities,  Fig.  374),  and  a  few  climb- 
ing shrubs:  Lonicera  hispidula,  Dougl.,  and  Clematis  lasiantha,  Nutt.  Dendro- 
mecon  rigidum,  Bcntli.  (Fig.  301),  a  shrubby  papaveraceous  plant  with  large  flowers, 
and  in  habit  reminding  one  of  the  Mediterranean  Cisti,  though  common  in  the  Coast 
Range,  is  rarer  in  the  ctiaparrals  of  Sierra  rs'cvada. 

6.  SCLEROPHYLLOUS  WOODLAND  IN  CHILI. 

Sclerophyllous  woodland  in  Central  Chili  appears  m  the  mountainous 
region  at  altitudes  between  1,000  and  2,oco  meters ;  there  it  forms  hardly 
penctrablp,  cvprgrccn  ina.sscs  of  shrub,  which  in  specially  favourable  situa- 
tions appears  to  be  overtopped  by  trees.  Its  commonest  component, 
as  a  shrub  or  tree,  is  Ouillaja  Saponaria,  Molina  (Rosaceae).  Constantly 
associated  with  this  are  Kayeneckia  oblonga,  Ruiz  et  Pav.  (Rosaceae),  and 
Rhus  caustica,  Hook,  et  Am.  (Anacardiaceae) ;  but  numerous  other  shrubs 
also  occur  (Fig.  305).  All  these  woody  plants  have  small,  at  most  middle- 
sized,  dry  leaves,  which  are  rich  in  sclerenchyma,  and  have  a  thick  cuticle. 
Half-shrubby  and  herbaceous  climbing  plants  are  common  in  these  wood- 
lands; tuberous  and  bulbous  plants  (Liliaceae,  Amaryllidaceae,  Iridaceae 
especially  Sisyrinchium,  and  species  of  Oxalis)  grow  among  them.  Com- 
mon  forms  differing  from  these  are  the  huge  bromelniceous  Puya  coarctata, 
together  with  Cereus  Quisca 
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CHAPTER  VI 

WOODLAND  AND  GRASSLAND  CLIMATES  IN  THE 
COLD  TEMPERATE  BELTS 

z.  General  Considerations,  a.  Forest  and  Prairie  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  Four  districts  based  on  climate  and  vcj^etation.  Mean  rainfall  in 
the  four  districts.  The  winds.  3.  Climate  and  Vegetation  in  Russia.  Climate  of 
the  Meppet.  Dittimilarity  of  the  wmds  in  Northern  and  Southern  Russia.  Climatic 
conditions  of  the  forests  in  Central  and  Northern  Russia.  4.  The  Hungarian  Plain. 
Hunfalvyon  the  Hinv^'arian  stcppc-climate.  5.  Cold  Temperate  Eastern  Asia.  Condi* 
tions  in  regard  to  precipitations.   Distribution  of  forest  and  grassland.  Summary. 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

As  the  distance  from  the  tropics  increases,  the  formations,  so  far  as  ihcy 
dcix*nd  on  climate,  become  less  diversified.  Xerophiluus  woodland  is 
wanting,  at  any  rate  as  a  climatic  formation  ;  the  distinction  between  high- 
forest  and  lowofoiest  can  hardly  be  traced  ;  shrub  formations,  which  find  in 
heath  their  most  widely  spread  type,  depend  in  the  first  place  on  edaphic 
conditions.  Grassland  usually  assumes  the  form  of  stq;>pe,  more  rarely  of 
meadow,  but  never  of  savannah. 

In  a  great  part  of  the  temperate  zones  where  the  winter  is  cold,  the 
covering  of  vegetation  has  been  so  altered  by  the  constructive  or  destructive 
activity  of  man  and  of  domesticated  animals,  that  natural  formations  are 
extremely  rare  ;  this  is  true,  for  instance,  of  Central  Europe,  of  the  greater 
part  of  China  .uid  Japan,  of  a  ct)nsiderable  part  of  Russia  and  North 
America.  Somcu  hat  less  altered  is  the  (iri^inal  vegetation  in  I'aslcrn  and 
Southern  Russia,  in  temperate  Siberia,  and  in  many  particularly  the 
western — territories  of  North  America.  In  North  America  the  disturbances 
arc  also  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  the  natural  character  of  the 
vegetation  may  be  reconstituted  in  our  minds  from  descriptions  of  e)^ 
witnesses.  Russia  and  North  America  are  those  countries  of  the  northern 
cold  temperate  belt  in  which  the  climatic  conditions  of  woodland,  grassland, 
and  desert  can  at  present  be  most  readily  apprehended.  The  land  area 
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is  so  small  in  the  cold  temperate  belt  of  the  southern  hemisphere  that 
it  need  hardly  be  considered. 


.1.  FOREST  AND  PRAIRIE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  atmospheric  precipitations,  show  a  distinction  into  four  chief 
districts  proceeding  from  east  to  west ' : — 

District  without  a  dry  season.  In  this,  the  Atlantic  district,  rain  (alls 
abundantly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  vrith  a  perceptible  maximum  in 
summer.  Near  the  coast  the  precipitation  is  about  1,000  mm.  annually;  in 
the  south  and  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Meatico,  1,200  mm. ;  to  the  west  pre- 
cipitation descends  to  800  or  900  mm.  The  western  limit  of  the  district  is 
approximately  fixed  by  the  Mississippi. 

Distrii  t  with  dry  winters  and  moist  early  summers.  This  district  h'es  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  extends  up  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains.  The  precipitation  is  less  than  in  the  Atlantic  district  and  attains 
from  500  to  600  mm. ;  it  decreases  froin  east  towards  the  west. 

District  ivith  a  very  scanty  rainfall.  This  district  forms  the  plateau 
situated  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  has 
nearly  everywhere  a  rainfall  of  300  mm.  or  less,  the  precipitations  either 
occurring  throughout  the  year  or  failing  almost  completely  during  the  height 
of  summer. 

Dtstriet  with  winter-rain.   This  lies  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  west  of 

the  Sierra  Nevada  (Washington,  Oregon,  California).  In  the  north  precipi- 
tation is  very  abundant  and  the  summer  also  is  moist,  although  much  less 
so  than  winter.  To  the  south  the  jirecipitation  is  less  (about  -00  mm.)  and 
summer  is  rainless  ;  the  most  southern  part  of  California  receives  only 
a  very  scanty  precipitation  (about  I'p  mm.). 

The  character  of  the  vc_i^ctntioit  of  all  four  districts  can  be  accurately  anti- 
cipated from  the  quantity  and  especially  from  the  seasonal  distribution  of 
the  precipitations: — 

The  Atlantic  district^  with  precipitations  not  only  frequent  but  also  taking 
place  during  winter,  has  a  true  forest  climate,  and  is,  in  fact,  covered  with 
forests  which  decrease  in  height  and  in  luxuriance  towards  the  north-west, 
just  as  the  rainfall  diminishes.  In  the  southern  part  with  mild  winters,  the 
forests  are  hygrophilous  (subtropical  rain-forest)  ;  in  the  north,  corresponding 
to  the  cold  winters,  they  are  tropophilous. 

*  According  to  Greely  metcorolo^'ists  distinguish  thirteen  types.  For  the  questions 
before  us  such  a  detailed  classification  is  unnecessary. 
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The  district  bi  tu'i-cii  the  river  Mississippi  and  the  Roeky  Moiiiittiins 
possesses  tj'pical  grassland  climate,  which  it  owes  in  the  first  place  to  the 
dry  winter  and  the  uniformly  moist  early  summer,  and,  in  tiie  second  place, 
to  the  moderate  amount  of  its  rainfall.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  cold  winter  to  trees  is  increased  by  frequent  north  winds 
accompanied  by  severe  frost.  This  district  is  that  of  the  treeless  steppes, 
known  as  prairies^ 

The  plaUem  bitween  ike  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  5ftf/-nthas,for  the  most 
part,  a  desert  dtmate  to  which  the  character  of  its  vegetation  completely 

corresponds. 

Finally,  the  Pacijic  district,  excc[)t  in  its  southern  dcsert-likc  portion, 
possesses  a  pronounced  woodland  climate  ;  to  the  moderate  pre  cipitations 
in  Central  California  there  correspond  the  xcrophiious  woodlands  ;  to  the 
abundant  precipitations  of  the  North  with  its  cold  winter  correspond  the 
tropophilous  high-forests. 

The  following  tables,  borrowed  from  Hann,  give  the  percentages  of  the 
annual  rainfall  for  the  Central  Atlantic  forest  district  and  for  the  grass- 
land prairie  district  (Nebraska  and  Kansas)  of  the  same  latitude  (about 
40-N.):-. 

MONTHLY  PERCENTAGES  OF  ANNUAL  RAINFALL  IN  THE  CENTRAL 
ATLANTIC  FORKST  DISTRICT  AND  THE  (GRASSLAND  PRAIRIE 
DISTRICT  (NEliRASK.\,  KANSAS)  AT  THE  SAME  LATITUDE 
(ABOUT  40'  N.). 

(After  Hann,  I,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  293.) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jane. 

Sept. 

Cel. 

Nov. 

Dec.| 

Central  Atlantic 
forest  district. 

84 

7« 

8-8 

75 

8.5 

9-8 

9-6 

8-2 

8-4 

81 

7-8 

Grassland 
prairie  dis- 
trict  (Ne* 
braska,  Kan* 
sas). 

3-7 

3-8 

5- 

14-5 

17-2 

14-4 

I2*0 

79 

6-4 

3» 

33 
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MEAN  RAINFALL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  MILLLMETERS. 

(After  Hann,  I,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  388.) 


s 

111 

Padfie  Coast. 

■ 

Atlantic  Forest  Dtetrict 

Prairie 
District 
luxariant 
Gmnland. 

m 

6 

I'latenu  of 
the  Rocky 
Monntaus. 

m  . 
0  9* 

M  5 

H 

at 

3  . 

0 

28 

Central 
Atlantic 

States. 

South 

Atlantic 
.States. 

0  «• 

r 

it  u 

*«  s 

>  B 

0  B 
•-  «J 

13 

>  — 

t 

1 

.a  "5 

0  ..1^  .s 

C  0 

11  0 

U  ^ 

0  0 

^% 

Jan. 

94 

107 

130 

104 

45 

24 

16 

31 

36 

136 

90 

Feb. 

91 

87 

91 

'03 

64 

45 

14 

29 



12 

28 

31 

126 

73 

Mar. 

97 

97 

110 

16^ 

58 

23 

41 

18 

32 

25 

117 

56 

Apr. 

81 

79 

98 

137 

95 

55 

68 

42 

74 

36 

14 

24 

68 

47 

May 

79 

78 

95 

103 

90 

7» 

95 

68 

104 

70 

10 

19 

49 

14 

June 

88 

93 

130 

125 

118 

^3 

116 

72 

132 

65 

13 

10 

_ 

34 

6 

July 

102 

107 

>47 

120 

109 

91 

S8 

54 

•03 

41 

49 

5 

»5 

I 

Aug. 

i02 

"3 

161 

116 

91 

73 

90 

60 

81 

36 

60 

5 

15 

0 

Sept. 

77 

88 

133 

96 

70 

72 

98 

31 

78 

31 

25 

7 

38 

4 

Oct. 

94 

80 

104 

68 

75 

67 

35 

J5^ 

33 

14 

»5 

72 

33 

Nov. 

95 

80 

79 

105 

86 

72  I 

50 

16 

33 

»4 

16 

20 

119 

48 

Dec. 

84 

84 

103 

in 

J' 

69 

47 

18 

30 

16 

1^ 

31 

146 

^84 

Year 

1086 

1080 

»35« 

1407 

1126 

860 

877 

446 

784~ 

377 

301 

338 

935 

445 

WINDS  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FOREST  DISTRICT. 
(After  Woeikof,  Bd.  II,  p.  55.) 


Wiotcr. 

N. 

NE. 

SE. 

S. 

SW. 

W. 

NW. 

District  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee 

8 

7 

5 

9 

12 

28 

16 

16 

South  Atlantic  States  .... 

13  13 

7 

6 

II 

18 

14 

17 

Central  Atlantic  States  .  .  . 

9 

12 

5 

6 

7 

14 

19 

28 

9 

"   1  4 

7 

7 

14 

IS 

33 

N  n 
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WINDS  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FOREST  DISTRICT— Gm/tiMMii^ 


SnntBcr. 

N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S\V, 

W. 

W. 

District  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee 

7 

II 

7 

9 

II 

31 

12 

II 

South  Atlantic  States  .... 

7 

12 

8 

12 

»7 

,6 

8 

Central  Atlantic  States  .  .  . 

8 

10 

6 

II 

14 

19 

16 

15 

5 

ID 

10 

13 

14 

16 

WINDS  IN  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  PRAIRIE. 
(After  Woeikof,  Bd.  II,  p.  33.) 

Winter.  N. 

XE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 

s\v. 

\\'. 

NW. 

District  of  the  Missouri  (Kan> 
sas  and  Nebraska)    .  .  . 

8 

6 

9 

J5 

12 

18 

20 

District  of  the  Mississippi  fiom 

9 

8 

S 

15 

12 

»3 

14 

—  — 

District  of  the  Upper  Missis- 

7 

9 

5 

16 

It 

15 

10 

26 

20 

II 



14 

15 

12 

9 

6 

29 

22 

9 

14 

8 

6 

5 

n 

Smbhiv. 

District  of  the  Missouri  .  .  . 

10 

10 

13 

18 

26 

13 

10 

10  < 

District  of  the  Mississippi  from 

9 

10 

9 

22 

16 

12 

II 

II 

District  of  the  Upper  MisMS* 

6 

II 

7 

21 

13 

21 

10 

12 

8 

14 

22 

27 

12 

s 

3 

6 

17 

6 

a 

3.  CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Southern  Russia  is  occupied  by  treeless  steppei^  which,  in  the  north  and 
west,  assume  the  character  of  meadow,  with  {»roups  of  trees  antl  bushes 
becoming  ever  more  and  more  numerous  until  the}'  gradually  give  place 
to  forests;  to  the  east  and  south-east,  on  the  contrary,  their  vegetation 
becomes  scantier  and  they  merge  into  the  Caspian  desert.  On  the  south 
the  steppe  is  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea. 
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The  question  bas  often  been  asked— Why  should  this  enormous  fertile 
steppe  district  be  devoid  of  trees?  Their  absence  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  causes  that  are  geological  and  geognostical  rather  than 
climatic,  although  Woeikof  had  already  correctly  maintained  that  they  are 
climatic.  The  Russian  steppe  possesses  tiot  only  a  ty/ncai  grassland  elinuUe^ 
but  also  includes  characters  that  are  hostile  to  trees 

Precipitations  are  moderate  in  the  Russian  steppes.  Owing  to  their 
distribution,  as  will  be  .subsequently  shown,  they  .suffice  for  grassland,  but 
are  insufficient  for  good  forest  growth.  Their  annual  amount  varies  between 
37  and  47  cm. : — for  instance,  Pen/.a  46  cm.,  Simbirsk  44  cm.,  Samara  39  cm., 
Orenburg  43  cm.,  Kursk  43  cm.,  Lugansk  37  cm.,  Margaritovka  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov  47  cm.,  Odessa  40  cm.,Nikohuev37  cm^SevastopoI  40  cm.,Simpheropol 
44  cm.  In  the  adjoining  districts,  formerly  cUid  with  forests,  but  now 
mainly  given  up  to  agriculture,  the  annual  amount  of  predpitation  is 
always  larger  and  usually  considerably  so : — for  instance  not  lar  from  the 
northern  border  of  the  steppes  at  Kozmodemiyansk  57  cm*,  and  at  Pinsk 
61  cm.  The  forest  districts  to  the  west  of  the  steppes  enjoy  an  even 
more  abundant  rainfall,  the  mean  annual  amount  of  precipitation  in 
Austro-Hungary  beint;  74  cm.,  accordin<^  to  Hann.  Individual  stations, 
however,  are  not  wanting  in  Central  Europe  where  the  rainfall  only 
slightly  exceeds  40  cm. 

Such  woodland,  however,  as  occurs  in  the  cold-winter  belts  is  all 
tropophilous,  and  appears  to  require  for  the  normal  growth  of  trees 
a  minimum  prec^itatim  of  about  50  cm.  With  a  scanty  rain&U  forest 
growth  becomes  very  stunted.  Yet  in  the  warm  zones,  in  spite  of  the 
much  higher  temperature,  we  have  seen  xerophilous  forest  growing  with 
still  less  precipitation ;  but  xerophilous  forests  have  not  been  developed  in 
the  cold-winter  zones,  for  they  require  a  climate  specially  suited  to  them, 
namely,  a  markedly  dry  summer  with  a  moist  winter. 

Another  feature  which  is  even  more  unfavourable  to  tree-growth  in  the 
climate  of  the  steppe  district  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  dry  cast  winds. 
The  most  striking  climatic  difference  between  South  and  North  Russia, 
according  to  Woeikof,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  steppe  of  South  Russia, 
during  mnter  as  well  as  in  autumn  and  spring,  experiences  chiefly  east 
winds  (N£.,  E.) ;  whilst  the  forest  district  of  North  Russia,  like  Central 
Europe,  throughout  the  year  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds.  The  east  winds  however  are  dry,  and  blow  at  a  time  when  the 
frozen  ground  cannot  replace  the  water  lost  by  plants.  That  dry  winds 
blowing  at  a  time  wlien  the  cyi  nund  is  frozen  do  much  more  injury  to  trees 
than  to  dwarfer  plants  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  our  earlier 
remarks^.    During  the  prevalence  of  southerly  and  westerly  winds  the 

'  See  p.  173.  *  See  p.  168. 
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atmospheric  humidity  in  winter  is  considerable,  so  that  its  average  for  the 
whole  of  winter  is  not  low. 

Even  during  summer,  excessive  atmospheric  dryness  offers  a  climatic 
element  that  is  unfavourable  for  tree-growth.  Despite  the  prevalence  of 
the  west  wind,  investigators  agree  that  7v/icn  the  ivcathcr  is  fittc,  tJie  air  of 
the  steppe  at  summer  time  is  extremely  dry,  and  during  this  season  high 
temperatures  prcvaiL  involving  vigorous  transpiration. 

It  follows  from  what  lia.s  been  said,  that  the  elimate  of  the  Russian  steppe 
district  has  by  no  means  the  character  of  a  forest  elimate,  but  rather  that  of 
a  grassland  climate,  including  as  it  does  dry  winter ^  moist  spring  and  early 
summer  {!/nfte),  and  a  mitd  Un^trature  with  frequent  prccipitatum  during 
ike  vegetative  season.  The  drought  in  late  summer  and  autumn  comes 
at  the  close  of  the  vegetative  season,  and  is  therefore  writhout  injurious 
effects. 

Central  and  Northern  Russia  have  a  less  pronounced  forest  climate  than, 
for  instance,  the  Atlantic  territories  of  North  America,  and  accordingly 
possess  a  much  less  luxuriant  forest  growth.  The  precipitations  are  far 
less  abundant.  cs[>ccially  during  the  winter;  but  the  unfavourable  influence 
of  this  is  to  sonic  extent  mitigated  by  the  prevalence  in  the  Russian  forest 
district,  in  contrast  with  the  steppe,  of  west  winds  which,  even  during 
winter,  do  not  possess  the  destructively  desiccating  action  that  characterizes 
the  east  winds.  It  is  also  of  advantage  to  the  Russian  forest  district  that 
its  dimate  is  unfavourable  to  grassland,  because  the  early  summer  is 
relatively  poor  in  rain  and  the  precipitations  fall  chiefly  in  late  summer  and 
autumn. 


DIRECTION  OF  THE  WIND  IN  THE  STEPPES  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTHERN  RUSSIA  BETWEEN  53*  AND  THE  BLACK  SEA 
(After  Wodkof,  Bd.  II,  p.  159.) 


N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 

SW. 

w. 

NW. 

9 

13 

31 

15 

9 

10 

11 

II 

February  to  April    .  . 

8 

It 

30 

iS 

II 

II 

13 

10 

.May  

9 

10 

12 

12 

1! 

17 

13 

June  and  July  .... 

II 

10 

10 

.0 

11 

20 

August  and  September . 

12 

13 

i9 

'3 

S 

10 

13 

—  

9 

19 

14 

12 

II 

H 

--.rnfrf  i 

November  and  December 

,8 

»5 

•3 

»3 
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(After  Woeikoi;  Bd  II,  pp.  156, 159, 161.) 


Winter. 

Suuiiiat. 

N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 

iiW. 

W. 

N. 

NE. 

E. 

SE. 

S. 

•SW. 

\v. 

SiiDDhefODoI . 

B^uwB  ^^pr^^  a  9 

7 

J* 

17 

6 

6 

10 

8 

1 

3 

23 

20 

4 

12 

38 

9 

Ekaterinoslav 

10 

20 

16 

31 

13 

■0 

5 

6 

19 

S 

10 

16 

29 

7 

Lugansk  .  . 

7 

14 

23 

9 

8 

13 

21 

5 

II 

13 

18 

6 

7 

9 

25 

zo 

Taganrog.  . 

9 

14 

35 

10 

10 

9 

16 

7 

9 

10 

20 

8 

8 

9 

23 

13 

Kharkov 

Poltava  .    .  ■ 
V'olcbansk  . 

5 

12 

22 

8 

9 

14 

18 

12 

10 

15 

7 

6 

15 

24 

"i 

Odessa    .  . 

17 

14 

10 

9 

15 

10 

12 

25 

5 

7 

10 

5 

10 

'3 

Nikolaiev.  . 

'3 

.4 

10 

14 

13 

5 

»3 

18 

17 

3 

7 

18 

10 

7 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  WIND  IN  THE  SOUTH  RUSSIAN  STEPPE. 

a,  gives  the  mean  of  the  observatums  at  i  pjn.,  about  the  time  of  the  greatest  velodty  of 
the  wind ;  bk  at  7  a.m.,  9  p.ni^  the  times  of  about  the  least  velocity. 

(After  Woeilcof,  Bd  II,  p.  165.) 


Nov.  to  Feb. 

March  and  April. 

May  to  August. 

.Sept.  and  Oct. 

«. 

5-3 

b. 

a. 

h. 

a. 

b. 
3-5 

a. 

b. 

Nikolaiev  . 

4.4 

7-i 

4-8 

5-3 

4-8 

3*6 

Sevastopol . 

4-6 

3-7 

S-5 

3'3 

4*9 

1-4 

4-7 

1-9 

Lugansk 

5-9 

4.4 

6-4 

4-3 

6-5 

3.5 

7.1 

27 

Astraldum  . 

$.» 

3*9 

6-3 

4-0    i  5-3 

3-0 

5-6 

2*9 

MEAN  TEMPER.'\TURE  IN  THE  SOUTH  RUSSIAN  STEPPE. 
(After  \\  oeikof,  Bd.  I,  pp.  375,  376.) 


January. 

March. 

April. 

May. 
160 

July. 

Sept. 

October. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Lugansk  .  . 

-8.3 

7-9 

33>8 

8-3 

1-4 

7-6 

Tsaritsyn .  . 

- 10-4 

-3-2 

6.5 

15-6 

237 

.57 

7-2 

04 

6-9 

Ekaterinoslav 

-2'2 

S-2 

105 

17-0 

34.7 

J8-0 

12-8 

6.9 

117 

Odessa   .  . 

-3-9 

1-6 

8-3 

15.1 

33*4 

z6>3 

io>9 

4-5 

9-4 

July  temperatures  in  the  same  latitudes  (45'-5o'')  of  Central  Europe:  Laibach,  30>3 ; 
Grax,  194 ;  Vienna  (land),  197 ;  Geneva,  18*8 ;  Stuttgart,  19*3 ;  Strassbuig,  I9<3.  July 

tcmj^cnitures  equal  to  those  of  the  Russian  steppes  occur  only  in  the  Hungarian  plain,  that  is 
in  another  steppe  district:  Budapest, 3 1*4;  Debrecxen,2i'6 ;  Szegedin,22*8;  Pancsova, 23*0. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  RAINFALL  IN  PERCENTAGES  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
AMOUNT  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  STEPPE  COMPARED  WITH  CENTRAL 
EUROPE.    (INTBRMBDIATE  CLIMATE.) 

(After  Wocikof,  Bd.  I,  p.  391.) 


'Jan. 

.  I  cb. 

Mnr. 

Apr.  Mav. 

June. 

■July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Central  Russia  : 

6 

4 

5 

6 

10 

8 

14 

12 

J I 



7 

9 

8 

TkXNsnioNAL  Stkppe: 
Samara  and  vicinity  .   .  . 

Kiev  and  vicinity  .... 

s 

7 
5 

4 

6 

5 

4 
6 

6 
8 
8 

10 
9 

Q 

12 

13 
It 

14 
II 

J5 

10 

9 
10 

11 
10 

9 

9 
8 
8 

8 
8 

6 

6 
8 

t 

SoiTTH  Russian  Steppb: 

5 
5 

4 

s 

7 
6 

7 
7 

9 
12 

13 
15 

12 
13 

8 
9 

8 
7 

8 
6 

10 

9 

8 
6 

South  iRAN>iiiu\AL 

Steppe : 
Beaaanibia  and  Bukowina  . 

4 

5 

7 

7 

II 

16 

14 

IX 

7 

5 

— 

5 

Di>i  Ku  1      I  HE  Balkan 

I'bN  insula: 
Belgrade  and  vicinity    .  . 

7 

6 

8 

6 

9 

8 

II 

6 

13 

6 

Hungarian  Siei'I'E  .  .  . 

7 

5 

1 1 

10 

6 

8 

5 

5 

1 

7 

7 

II 

12 

12 

*3 

7 

7  ' 

S(  If  1 11  r.KKM  W  V  : 
1   \Vurlcu)bcrg<^:North  liavaria 

6 

7 

7 

9 

12 

10 

II 

7 

"1 

DURATION  OF  THE  DRY  SEA.SON  IN  THK  RUSSIAN  STEPPE. 

(After  Woeikof,  Bd.  II,  p.  257.) 
a,  mean  duntkn  la  days  of  the  interval  between  two  fidls  of  rain;     mean  duiatioii 

of  a  sequence  of  rainy  days. 


Vladimir. 

Kharkov. 

Samara. 

OnDge. 

a. 

,  ... 

b. 

1 

b. 

a. 

a.  1 

h. 

April .    .  . 

4-5 

2-1 

3-5  * 

2.0 

5-4 

t 

30 

20 

May  .  .  . 

4-6 

18 

1 

3'0  ^ 

2-2 

At 

'    —    1  3-4 

— — 
1-8 

June  .    ,  . 

3-8 

-■  ^ 

2-5 

2-0 

3-5 

4.9  ' 

1-6 

July  .   .  . 

30 

1^ 

3-9  1 



2-0 

3.4 

5.2  • 

1-3 

August  .  . 

41 

1-9 

4-1 

21 

4-2 

■ 

5-3 

t-2 

September  . 

4-6 

-5 

4-6 

2«0 

47 

4*4 

»7 

October .  . 

4-0 

3-8 

1.8 

—  1 

3-6  . 

1.9 

Orange,  in  tlu-  shrub-c limatc  of  the  McditLTr.Tncnn,  is  given  for  comparison,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  weaker  distribution  ol  llic  summer  precipitation. 
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4.  THE  HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 

The  steppe  oi  the  Hungarian  plain  exhibits  close  climatic  similarity  to 
that  of  South  Russia.  Hann  mentions  as  its  characteristics  when  con- 
trasted with  the  surrounding  forest  district— greater  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture»  limitation  of  the  period  free  from  frost  to  the  actual  summer  months, 
a  drier  summer  (Le.  late  summer)  and  autumn,  and  dry  winds. 

HunfaUys  monograph '  gives  more  detailed  data  regarding  the  climate  of 
the  Hungarian  steppe 

'  In  both  basins  (of  the  lowland)  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture sinks  everywhere  below  o*  R.  .  . .  The  mean  temperature  of  February  is  1-3 
degrees  higher  at  some  stations,  but  is  still  below  o''  at  others.  The  incati  tempera- 
ture of  March  is  3-4  degrees  higher  than  that  of  February.  In  April,  May,  and 
June  tlie  tcinpcralurc  rises  still  higlicr,  and  attains  its  inaxiniuni  in  July  (at  soinc 
stations  in  June  or  August).  In  September  and  Uctobcr  the  mean  tempera- 
ture falls  only  moderately,  but  so  much  the  more  rapidly  in  November  and 
December.  In  the  western  and  southern  border  district,  January  is  relatively 
milder  than  in  the  lowland,  but  the  summer  months  also  are  less  hot,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  hottest  and  coldest  months  reaches  only  16-19",  whilst  in  the 

lowland  it  is  17-21".' 

On  the  average  the  mean  relative  atmospheric  humidity,  according  to  the  different 

seasons  of  tlie  year,  is  as  follows 


AVERAGE  MEAN  RELATIVE  ATMOSPHERIC  HUMIDITY  OF  THE 
SEVERAL  SEASONS  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 

(After  Hunfidvy,  op.  dt,  p.  290.) 


Summer. 

Aatumn. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Lowland  (stcppej  .  .  . 

677 

63-1 

72-1 

82-8 

71-5 

Border  district  .... 

71-a 

69*3 

810 

84*1 

76.8 

Highland  

74-5 

832 

867 

8i-5 

Transj^vania  .... 

69.9 

72'6 

76.5 

87-3 

76.6 

The  table  shows  that  the  relative  atmospheric  humidiQr  is  least  in  the  lowland 
>ad  greatest  in  the  highland.  In  ttu  lowUmd,  kowevett  the  average  minima  ofatm»' 
*Pherk  humidify  an  very  low,  as  the  following  table  shows  :— 

*  Hunfalvy,  op.  cit. 
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AVERAGE  MONTHLY  MINIMA  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  HUMIDITY  IN 
LOWLAND  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 
(After  Hunfalvy,  op.  cit.,  p.  290.) 


1 

1 

Jan. 

Fch. 

Mar.  Apr. 

May.  June.  July. 

.•\Uf;.  .Sept. 

1 

Oct.   Nov,  Dec.  ' 

Prcssburg    .    .  . 

54-8 

530 

37-8  22-2 

27-2  29-8  30-2 

24-8 

32-S 

39-7  53-4  569 

Fiinfkirchen    .  . 

510 
59-3 

630 
55' 

53-0  39-0 
41-8  33-0 

39-0  360  34-0 
32-8  351  351 

31-  0 

32-  5 

390 

45  0  53-0  4>  o 

37-6 

412  51-0  58-8 

Buda  

Szegedin  .... 

58.3 
66-0 

44-3 
350 

307  28.5 
46-0  30-0 

28  5  29.7  280 
340  37  0  34  0 

28-2 

360 

29.7 
330 

33.7  437  62-1 
500  64-0  75-0 

Pancsova    .   .  . 

540 

420   20-0  280 

20-0   26-0  21'0 

220 

23-0 

32-0  40-0  46.0 

According  to  obscr\-ations  made  at  the  technical  school  at  Buda,  evaporation  from 
an  open  sheet  of  water  in  the  year  1863  from  May  26  to  December  31  was  699-55 
Par.  lines. 


ABSOLUTE  AND  PERCENTAGE  RAINFALL  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
SEASONS  IN  THE  HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 
(.After  Hunfahy,  op.  cit.,  p.  290.) 


Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Year.  1 
Abs.  in 

inches. 

Abs. 
in  lines. 

Per  cent. 

Abs.  „ 
in  lines.  ' 

Abs. 

in  lines. 

Per  cent. 

Abs,  „ 
■  !•  „.  Percent. 

in  lines. 

Lowland  .  . 

5472 

25-1 

63-80  29*6 

56.59 

26-4 

41-46     1 8-8 

17-96' 

Border  district 

96-60 

24-5 

107-42  27-2 

110-87  28-1 

79-89  20-2 

35-22  1 

Highland  .  . 

6173 

21-3 

111-69  39-5 

59-40 

20-7 

54-15  18-4 

2399 

Transylvania. 

77-91 

27-9 

113-84  398 

55-49 

18-2 

39-27  14-1 

23-87 

T/ie  raittfall  in  the  lowland  is  thus  by  far  the  least. 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  IN  LINES  OF  MONTHLY  RAINFALL  IN  THE 

HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 
(After  HunfaKy,  op.  cit.,  p.  292.) 


1  Jan. 

Feb.  1  March. 

April. 

May. 

June.     Jul.v.   Auf^ust.  .Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Lowland    .  13-78 

1001  13.64 

16.43 

2  5-4'J 

24.50  20-77   i!^-oi  17-05 

17-64 

22.58 

1601 

Border  distrtcl  2I-99 

26-97  19-47 

44.10 

39-66 

37.47  3000  36.74  32-74 

42-69 

46.03 

44-26 

Highland  .  17-01 

14-38  17-23 

15-23 

29-26 

38-72  43-02  29-95  18-05 

32-32 

1813 

22.l6 

Transylvania  11-30 

13-29  18.33 

23.61 

35-88 

43-33  39-65  20.85  21-53 

16.45 

1826 

14'6^ 

Jit  the  loK'land,  therefore,  tuost  rain  falls  tliniiiij  early  summer  (May,  June),  the  chief 
igetative  season  of  the  grasses.   The  rainy  winds  arc  chiefly  from  the  south-west. 
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AV£ltAGE  NUMBER  OF  RAINY  DAYS  IN  THE  LOWLAND  OF  THE 

HUNGARIAN  PLAIN. 
(After  HonblTy,  op.  du,  p.  993.) 


,  J«n.   >  Febi  \  Mar. 

'  ApriL 

May.  Jne. 

'  JnlT. 

Oct. 

Not.    Dee.  Ycv. 

.   8  5       7-9  i  8-8 

1  9-1 

103  9-1 

8.5 

7-3 

6.3  1 

6^ 

S-9     9-2  1005 

Concern]]^  the  general  climatic  chaiacters  the  foUowii^  is  gkaaed  firom 

the  same  work :  — 

The  course  of  temperature,  as  is  usually  the  cose  in  an  inland 
country  remote  from  oceanic  influence,  is  very  fluctuating,  the  changes 
being  rapid  and  extreme.  W'infcr  is  usually  stvtrf,  but  very  variable. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  May  warm  days  usually  alternate  with  windy 
raw  days;  night  frosts  last  till  April  and  May.  On  the  wJM/',  dry 
hot  summers  are  amimmer  them  meist  aw/  <mes.  In  these  hot  siuniners, 
the  thennoroeter  in  the  diade  frequently  remains  for  weeks  at  2  2-30°  C. 
The  sweltering  heat  commences  even  at  about  7-8  a.m.  and  lasts  till 
6'-7  p.m.  The  air  is  exfraordinarUy  dry\  not  a  drop  of  dew  refreshes  the 
vegetation. 

Alviost  every  tttortiitt;'  a  wiyul  s^rini^s  up.  which  blinvs  steadily  till  the 
cioiiug.  Days  and  weeks  pass  in  this  wa\'.  The  leaves  of  trees  and 
s/trubs  icither  in  emiic/uenec  of  the  great  heat,  drcui^ht,  and  evaporation, 
the  crops  turn  yellow  prematurely,  f^rass  completely  dries  up  in  the 
meadows.  Winds  blow  frequently  in  the  lowland,  and  arc  often  per- 
sistent and  strong.  In  summer  they  inerease  the  drought,  for  they  fai'our 
eve^aratioH.  This  is  specially  true  for  the  easterl}-,  north-easterly,  and 
south-easterly  winds. 

This  description,  in  which  the  most  important  passages  are  italicized, 
represents  a  true  grassland  climate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  climate 
unfavourable  to  tree-growth.  As  in  South  Russia  and  North  A  iuerica%  it  is 
eharacUrized  as  a  {grassland  elima/e  by  the  dry  tcinter.  moist  early  summer, 
moderate  rainfall,  frequent  shuivcrs.  as  well  as  by  the  mild  temperature 
during  the  vegetative  season  of  the  grasses.  Moreover,  the  moderate 
rainfall,  the  dry  eold  winter,  the  dry  hot  late  sinnmer,  the  strong  winds, 
and  the  prevalent  great  dryness  of  the  air,  arc  unfavourable  to  tree- 
growt/t, 

5.   COLD  TEMPERATE  EASTERN  ASIA. 

North  temperate  Jap:in  has  an  abundant  supply  of  rain  falling  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  e>pcciall\"  in  autunm  and  carh'  winter.  The 
climate  is  a  forest  climate,  and  the  character  of  its  vej^etation  corresponds. 
Saghalin  agrees  with  North  Japan,  although  its  maximum  rainfall  is 
decidedly  autumnal.   North-East  China  and  the  basin  of  the  Amur  have 
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a  dry  winter  and  a  rainy  summer;  the  climate  bears  the  character  of 

a  grassland  climate,  and  natural  steppe  and  meadow  actually  occur  over 
extensive  areas.  The  feature  in  steppe  districts  that  is  specially  hostile  to 
trees,  the  prevalence  of  strong  dry  winds  in  winter,  is  wanting  here,  for  in 
the  winter  the  air  is  very  calm.  In  IC.istern  .Siberia,  where  but  little  rain 
falls,  tree-growth  is  con.sccjucntly  richer,  in  the  prevailing  form  of  dry  thin 
coniferous  forests  ;  whilst  grasslands  and  clumps  of  forest  alternate  with 
one  another  near  the  Amur.  What  climatic  or  edaphic  influences  determine 
the  occurrence  of  either  type  of  vegetation  in  this  alternation  Is  not  yet 
decided. 


ANNUAL  PERIOD  OF  RAINFALL  IN  EXTRA-TROPICAL  EASTERN  ASIA. 

(After  Hann,  I,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  223.) 
The  monthly  figures  are  in  percentages  of  the  annual  amount 
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«75 
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SUMMARY. 

The  conclusions  w  hich  may  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  stated  in  this 
chapter  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs :~ 
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1.  The  diflerentiation  of  the  v^tation  in  the  cold-winter  belts  is  simpler 
than  in  the  warmer  belts,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  dtfierence  between 

hygrophilous  and  xerophUoas  forest, and,  except  on  high  mountains,  climatic 
shrub-formations  do  not  occur.  Thus  only  forest  and  grassland — the 
latter  as  meadow  or  steppe,  never  as  savannah — stand  opposed  to  one 

another. 

2.  The  amount  of  rainfall  necessary  for  the  existence  of  forest  varies,  in 
any  case,  according  to  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  summer  ;  over 
a  great  part  of  luirope,  its  lower  limit  may  be  50  cm.,  but  in  North 
America,  where  the  summers  arc  hot,  the  limit  is  somewhat  higher. 
Factors  favourable  to  good  tree-growth  are  specially  a  winter  with  abundant 
rain,  comparatively  free  from  wind,  and,  in  particular,  with  no  dry  winds 
blowing  during  hard  frost,  and  fiirther,  a  summer  devoid  of  hot  dry  winds. 

3.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  vegetative  season,  an  annual  rainfall  of 
30-40  cm.  appears  sufficient  for  grassland  in  the  form  of  steppe,  provided 
it  falls  chiefly  in  spring  and  early  summer  and  is  as  evenly  distributed  as 
possible.  Climatic  factors  that  are  hostile  to  trees  are  without  influence 
on  j^rassland. 

4.  When  the  rainfall  is  Ics^  ih.m  30  cm.,  or  even  w  hen  it  is  somewhat 
greater  but  at  the  same  time  occurs  chiefly  in  winter  or  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  year,  the  vegetation  assumes  the  character  of  that 
of  desert. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


FOREST  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  COLD  TEMPERATE 

BELTS 

I.  General  Oecology  of  the  Summer-Fomt  \.Jntrod»et^  Tropophilous  diaracter 
of  the  forest  in  the  cold  temperate  belts.  Conirerous  and  broad-leaved  forests.    iL  The 

Bread-Leaved  Summer-Forest.  Comparison  with  the  rain-forest.  Luxuriant  development 
near  sheets  of  water.  F.flfects  of  light.  I^nderwood.  Liancs.  Absence  or  rarity  of  higher 
^iphytes.  Optimum  illumination  of  the  shade-flora.  Demands  on  light  of  Hcpaiica  triloba 
and  other  shade-plants.  Structure  of  the  trees.  The  amm^^ment  of  thdr  branches;  thdr 
foliage.  Comparison  of  the  trees  with  those  of  xerophtlous  tropical  woodland.  Structure 
of  the  shrubs,  iii.  The  Coitijcrous  Forest.  Illumination.  Xerophilous  structure  of  tlie 
trees.  Tropophilous  mode  of  life.  Evergreen  broad-leaved  trees.  a.  Special 
niustratioiia.  i.  T^u  Forests  of  North  America,  Diflferentiation  of  the  North  American 
forest  according  to  Saigent  The  subpolar  or  notthem  forest*,  belt.  The  Atlantic  and  Padfic 
northern  forest.  The  Pacific  forests  arc  coniferous.  The  Pacific  Coast  forest.  Its  northern 
part.  Forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Sequoi.i  gigantea.  The  Pacific  Interior  forest. 
Stunted  character.  Atlantic  forests.  Province  of  Pinus  Strobus.  Its  oecology  and  fiora. 
The  broad-leaved  sununer-forest  (tf  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Atlantic  plain.  Forests  of 
North  Carolina  according  to  W.  .\she.  ii.  The  Forests  of  Europe.  Virgin  forest  in 
Bohemia  according  to  Gocppcrt.  Forest  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  iii. 
The  Forests  of  Siberia  and  Etistem  Asia.  Comparison  of  the  Siberian  forest  with  that  of 
subpolar  North  America.  Physiognomy  of  the  Siberian  forest  according  to  MiddendoriH 
Eastern  Asiatic  forests  in  Kamchatka ;  in  Saghalin  ;  on  the  Amur.  The  summer-forest 
of  Japan  according  to  Rein  and  Mayr.  iv.  The  Forests  o/  Tierra  del  Fuego»  Their 
character  according  to  Dus^n. 

X.  GENERAL  OECOLOGY  OF  THE  SUMMER-FOREST. 

i.  INTRODUCTION. 

In  contrast  to  the  forests  of  the  warm  temperate  belts  the  f(M%sts 
of  the  cold  temperate  belts  have  in  the  cold  of  winter  a  factor  essen- 
tially determining  their  oecology.  Cold  periods,  like  rainless  ones,  are 
seasons  during  which  water  is  not  available  to  the  vegetation;  whereas 
the  warm  periods  of  the  cold  temperate  belts,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  warm  temperate  ones,  are  charactcri/cd  by 
great  humidity,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
moderate  temperature  and  the  supply  of  water  collected  in  the  ground 
during  winter.  The  alternation  of  physioloc^ically  dry  and  moi.st 
periods  corresponds  to    an  alternating  xerophilous  and  hygrophilous 
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character  of  the  forest,  just  as  it  does  in  tropical  districts  with  wet  and 
dry  seasons;  the  forest  is  typically  trofiopkilaus.  On  account  of  the 
predominating  oecological  importance  of  the  summer-heat  the  tropophilous 
forest  of  the  cold  temperate  belt  may  be  termed  summer'fortst  or  summir^ 
green  forest. 

Forests  of  the  belts  with  cold  winters  arc  more  generally  diflfercntiated 
into  broad-It  az  i  d  forest  and  coniferous  forest  than  arc  those  of  warmer 
zones;  yet,  especially  in  North  America,  there  is  no  want  of  inixcd  forests, 
and  the  present  sharp  separation  of  the  two  is  frequently,  esj)ecially  in 
Europe,  due  to  the  intentional  interference  of  man.  On  the  whole,  coni- 
ferous forests  occupy  the  odder  districts,  and  broad-leaved  fore^  the 
more  temperate  ones ;  the  latter  therefore  occur  chiefly  in  the  south  and 
within  range  of  the  maritime  climate ;  the  former  in  the  north,  as  well 
as  in  regions  of  greater  altitude.  To  this  rule  there  are  however  many 
exceptions,  which  are  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
partly  by  the  peculiarities  of  particular  species.  For  instance,  in  the  broad- 
leaved  districts  pine-forest  occurs  on  sandy  and  peaty  soils,  while  birch- 
wood  can  go  beyond  the  coniferous  forest  both  in  latitude  and  in  altitude. 

H.  THE  BROAD-LEAVED  SUMAfER-FOREST. 

Even  at  the  height  of  the  vegetative  season  the  appearance  of  the  broad- 
Icavcd  summer-forest  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  evergreen  forest,  and 
in  particular  of  the  rain-forest.  When  regarded  from  above,  it  extends  like 
an  almost  uniformly  bright  green  expanse,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  richly 
shaded  but  diiefly  dark  canopy  of  the  tropical  forest.  The  profile  is  lower, 
more  even  and  more  r^ular,  because  the  trees  of  the  canopy  are  less  varied 
in  their  height  and  mode  of  branching. 

Whilst  the  interior  of  the  rain-forest  is  usually  full  to  repletion,  that 
of  the  broad-leaved  summer-forest  frequently  presents  a  picture  of  vacuity. 
The  underwood  is  often  entirely  absent  when  the  trees  are  crowded,  and- 
exhibits  sonic  decree  of  luxuriance  onl\'  in  thinly  stocked  woods  or  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest;  but  it  al\va}'s  permits  an  unimpeded  view  into  the 
interior  of  the  forest.  Here,  instead  of  the  five  tiers  of  the  tropical  rain- 
forest, only  three  at  the  most  occur,  between  the  tree-trunks  some  shrubs 
appearing,  and  between  the  latter  some  terrestrial  herbs  and  mosses. 
This  forest  in  its  most  luxuriant  and  lofty  form  consists,  however, 
essentially  of  trees  alone.  Underwood  is  absent  or  thinly  distributed,  and 
the  ground,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  decomposmg  debris  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  supports,  at  least  during  summer,  only  scanty  herbs,  ferns,  and 
m(^es,  which  on  the  approach  of  autumn  are  reinforced  by  a  crowd 
of  pileate  fungi.  But  spring  is  characterized  by  a  richer  though  transient 
flora  of  flowering  plants. 

Lianes,  those  unfailing  constituents  of  the  rain-forest,  are,  except  in 
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Japan,  rare  in  the  broad^Ieavcd  summer-forest ;  tiiey  are  also  small  and 
exhibit  but  little  variety.  Epiphytic  vegetation  is  even  more  poorly  repre- 
sented. The  bark  of  the  trees  bears  only  a  few  small  mosses  and  lichens^ 
and  in  the  deepest  shade  at  most  a  delicate  film  of  soredia. 

In  the  thinner  woods  or  near  the  ed^e  of  the  forest,  wherever  light  <jains 
admission  more  rcadil}',  the  gaps  arc  better  filled.  This  is  especially  the 
case  near  the  water-side,  where  the  vivifying  influence  of  light  reinforces 
that  of  great  humidity.  Here,  tiie  dirul>by  underwood  forms  thickets ; 
ivy,  the  poison-sumach,  and  other  woody  though  usually  thin-stemmed 
lianes  climb  the  boles  of  the  trees;  others  again  are  intertwmed  with  the 
shrubs ;  and  the  bark  of  the  trees  is  covered  with  cushions  of  moss.  Yet 
even  with  the  aid  of  great  humidity  and  of  the  heat  of  summer,  which 
favours  rapidity  of  growth,  the  luxuriance  of  rain-forest  is  not  attained, 
although  the  summer-forest  of  Japan,  favoured  in  both  these  respects, 
approaches  it  more  closely.  The  brevity  of  the  warm  period,  the  cold  of 
winter  w  ith  its  desiccating  influence,  impose  nanower  limits  on  the  develop- 
ment of  vegetation  than  in  the  case  of  the  constantly  moist  rain- forest. 

The  significance  of  the  amount  of  light  that  falls  upon  a  forest  is  shown 
by  the  increase  of  shade- vegetation  ;\  hen  the  trees  of  the  canopy  are  more 
widely  separated,  or  by  a  comparison  between  the  scanty  shade-flora 
durii^  summer  and  the  relatively  luxuriant  flora  during  spring,  or  between 
that  of  the  constantly  dark  coniferous  forest  and  that  of  the  periodically 
lighted  broad-leaved  forest.  The  much  greater  wealth  of  vq;etation  in 
the  shade  in  the  warm  zones  is  attributable,  in  part,  directly  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  tropical  light,  but,  in  part,  also  to  the  fact,  established  by 
VViesner,  that  the  demand  for  light  by  plants  increases  as  the  supply 
of  heat  diminishes,  so  that  one  and  the  same  species  thrives  in  deep  shade 
in  a  warm  climate,  but  only  in  bright  situations  in  a  temperate  climate. 

Wiesner  has  determined  the  extremely  important  lowest  intena^  of  light  for 
several  deciduous  broad-leaved  trees  at  Vienna,  from  tiie  middle  of  May  until  the 
middle  of  July,  and  gives  the  following  figures,  among  others,  for  closed  woods  :— 


Hence,  in  the  summer-forest,  as  well  as  in  the  rain-forest,  vegetation 
remains  under  the  spell  of  illumination.    Yet  the  struggle  for  light  in  the 

summer- forest  docs  not  generally  consist,  as  it  docs  in  the  rain-forest,  in 

an  internecine  contc>t  for  possession  between  strong  organisms,  in  which 
even  tall  trees  arc  vanquished  by  small  plants,  but  is  one  solely  of  adapta- 
tions to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  light    Only  in  specially  favoured 
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bright  situations  do  competitors  struggle  for  space.  The  greater  part  of 
the  forest  soil  is  occupied  by  plants  which  can  best  develop  there. 

The  light  is  too  weak  for  the  development  of  a  rich  underwood  in  the 
summer-forest  of  the  colder  zones,  the  humidity  is  also  too  slight  to 
enable  plants  to  climb  the  trees  towards  the  light.  Only  in  the  very 
moist  summer-forest  of  Japan,  where  the  winters  are  mild,  do  some 
lianes  attain  dimensions  like  those  in  the  rain-forest ;  elsewhere,  the 
summer^forest  does  not  secure  a  combination  of  great  heat  and  great 
humidity  sufficient  to  enable  the  young  lianes  to  climb  rapidly  up  to  the 
leaf>canopy,  while  the  desiccating  influence  of  winter  would  quickly  kill 
their  long  and  delicate  stems.  In  Europe  and  North  America,  therefore, 
lianes  occur  only  in  well-lighted  woodlands,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

Epiphytes,  the  most  perfect  productions  of  the  stni^le  for  light,  are 
even  less  developed  in  the  summer-forest  than  are  lianes.  One  finds  here 
and  there  in  the  hollows  of  old  tree-trunks,  or  by  the  water-side,  herbs 
and  small  shrubs,  the  seeds  of  which  have  been  carried  thither  by  the 
wind  or  by  birds But  epiphytes,  that  is  to  say,  plants  specially  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  life  upon  the  surface  of  other  plants,  do  not 
develop  from  these.  The  depth  of  substratum  that  they  demand,  and  their 
occurrence  only  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  together  show  that,  in  order  to 
become  epiphs^es,  such  plants  require  air  always  saturated  with  vapour, 
which  at  night-time  is  precipitated  as  dew,  and  also  require  permanently 
high  temperatures  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  utilise  at  all  times 
the  scanty  but  frequently  renewed  su(^lies  of  water  of  the  substratum. 
Only  a  few  epiphytes  have  ventured  out  of  the  tropical  nun-forest  into 
the  summer-forest  of  cold-winter  districts,  namely,  Malaxis  japonica  in  the 
moist  forests  of  Japan,  Polypodium  incanum  and  Tillandsia  usneoides  in 
North  America,  all  of  them  forms  that  in  their  homes  had  become  adapted 
to  long  periods  of  drought  and  therefore  able  to  endure  the  desiccating 
influence  of  winter-  Usually  only  mosses  and  lichens  have  found  a  home 
on  the  bark  of  trunks  and  branches  <^  trees ;  they  are  organisms  that  con- 
tinue to  exist  for  months  together  in  a  desiccated  or  frozen  condition,  and 
greedily  imbibe  atmospheric  precipitations  over  their  entire  surface. 

The  smaller  terrestrial  plants— shrubs,  herbs,  mosses — colonize  the  places 
within  the  summer-forest  that  afford  them  sufficient  light,  in  which  respect 
their  demands  vary,  and  they  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  the  spring 
months,  during  which  the  illumination  renders  the  conditions  to  some 
extent  favourable.  Most  shrub.s  in  such  positions  become  green  at  an 
earlier  date  than  do  the  trees  which  shade  them  ;  those  alone  delay  the 
development  of  their  foliage  thai  require,  like  Cornus  .--anguinca,  only 
a  very  moderate  amount  of  light  for  that  purpose.    Within  this  short 

»  Wittrock,  op.  cit. 
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season  many  perennial  herbs  pass  through  the  whole  cycle  of  their  de- 
velopment above  j^roiind,  and  after  the  canopy  of  Ic.ivcs  ovcrhe^id  is 
completed  they  continue  to  Hve  only  in  their  subterranean  parts,  as  \vc 
sec  in  C  entral  Europe  in  plants  like  Anemone,  Adoxa,  Corydalis.  Decided 
shade-plants  on  the  other  hand  remain  green  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  ability  to  assimilate  even  when  the  light  is  weak,  for,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  leaf-canopy,  assimilation  remains  their  sole  important  function 
dependent  upon  light.  Such  is  the  bdiaviour,  for  instance,  of  fems^  Oxalis 
Acetosella,  and  like  plants  In  Central  Europe.  Hemisaproph3^es  are 
among  the  most  accommodating  green  plants  as  regards  illumination,  and 
flower  even  at  mid-summer,  for  instance,  Pyrola,  Goodyera,  Listera  cordata, 
Coralloriiiza.  Holosaprophytes,  such  as  Monotropeae,  Epipogum,  numerous 
fungi,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  parasites  of  the  forest,  such  as  Latbraea 
and  Clandestina.  occur  in  the  deepest  shade. 

Unfavourable  as  are  the  conditions  in  rct^ard  to  ]v^ht  in  the  shade  of  the 
forest,  yet  they  represent  the  optimum  for  most  of  its  characteristic  plants, 
and  especially  for  its  terrestrial  herbs.  Still  one  often  finds  in  the  deepest 
shade  a  thin  covering  of  grasses  and  of  other  stunted  little  plants  which 
never  flower,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  their  whole  appearance  show  that 
more  light  is  necessary  for  their  development ;  and  the  few  individuals 
which  develop  from  the  seeds  of  the  trees  formii^  the  canopy  remain 
dwarfed  until  an  opening  in  the  canopy  permits  the  entry  of  more  light. 
But  the  plants  that  we  notice,  particularly  in  spring,  healthy  despite  their 
delicacy,  blossoming  and  fruiting,  6nd  themselves  in  a  situation  where  their 
optimal  conditions  reig^.  They  are,  however,  confined  to  places  where 
these  conditions  occur,  and  therefore  avoid  the  deepest  shade.  Wiesner, 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  valuable  investigations  regarding  vegetation 
in  the  shade,  has  shown  that  the  photic  ration  of  Hcpatica  triloba  in  its 
natural  habitat  corresponds  to  the  most  suitable  degree  of  illumination. 
An  increase  or  a  diminution  of  this  optimum  intensity  of  light  alike  call 
forth  a  reduction  in  the  leaves  that  is  never  displayed  in  the  natural 
habitat. 

At  the  time  when  Hepatica  triloba  develops  its  leaves  and  flowers,  the  beech- 
forest  is  still  leafless  and  the  soil  is  therefore  comparatively  well  illuminated  ; 
the  plant  blossoms  witli  L  to  usually  with  I  }_  fl  max.  =  0-499  0  3331  ; 
I  mcd.  =  0'242-o-l66.  During  the  suincwiiat  later  (middle  of  April)  leaf-develop- 
ment, the  forest  is  as  yet  only  slightly  in  leaf;  the  intensity  of  light  under  the  shade 
of  the  beech-trees  at  this  time  is  about  (I  max.  s  o>i33-o>389 ;  I  med.ao<o6a- 
o<i7i).  One  finds  the  fuU-grown  leaves,  normal  and  functioning  down  to  L  ^  and 
below;  in  the  extremest  case,  however,  they  no  longer  assimilate  and  they 
languish  at  L     (I  max.  =  0-036). 

The  following  data  arc  taken  from  Wiesner's  observations  regarding  the  influence 
of  illumination  in  the  development  of  the  Hepatica: — 
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With  L=i  (I  max.=  1-250;  I  med.  =■  059S )  thick  bright  green  leaves  developed,  the 
dimensioas  of  which  averaged  as  follows 

Petiole      ......        39  mm. 

Length  of  blade    .  *       .         .        .         .  18,, 

Breadth  of  do.      .        .        .        .  29 

With  L  =  },  (I  max.-sO'3i7  ;  I  med.— 0*167)  loaves  developed  of  thoroughly  normal 
size  and  dimen-sions :  — 

Petiole  averaging  .....        loS  mm. 

Length  of  blade    .        .        .        .        .        37  „ 

Breadth  of  do.     .  .        60  „ 

With  Lb|  (I  maz.—O'isS ;  I  med.«oo83)  the  same,  viz. 

Petiole  averaging  .....       100  mm. 

Length  of  blade     .         .         .         .         .         34  » 

Breadth  of  do.       .         .  .         .  55 

With  L  =  (1  inax.-oty)6 :  I  mcd  — 0-038)  the  petioles  were  already  visibly 
abnornially  lung  and  the  blades  reduced  in  size. 

Most  striking  was  the  etiolated  character  of  the  experimental  plants  with 
(I  maz.B0039;  I  med.«(>oi9),  when  the  petiole  attained  a  length  of  145  mm.,  but 
the  lamina  averaged  only  22  mm.  in  length  and  32  mm.  in  breadth ;  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  pale  green  leaves  were  strongly  concave. 

In  tlic  dark  the  petioles  had  attained  an  average  length  of  174  mm.,  whilst  the 
measurements  of  the  lamina,  which  contained  no  chloropiiyll,  were  only  11  and 
17  mm. 

From  the  same  author  we  again  borrow  the  following  data  regarding  the  conditions 
of  illumination  of  the  shade^lants  of  Central  European  forests :~ 
CynaHckHm  Viftcetoxiatm.  Grows  in  the  open  with  L—j?,-^  (I  niax.«i-o«45) ; 

is  already  visibly  languishing  with  ^-i^.  Flowers  with  L»j^-^  (I  max.Bi-<H)68)  ; 
with  ^o~5^  already  blossoms  poorly. 

ConveUlaria  multijlora.    Leaf  development  with  L—^.'^-i.    Flowers  with  L= 

Prenanthes  purpurea.  Luxuriant  growth  and  flowering  with  L  tmed.)=,»j  (I  med. 
1*0099-0-033).  With  L  (med.)  =  5\j-3\j  (I  rocd.— 0-055-0-037)  has  defective  flowers  or 
none  at  alL 

CoiydaUs  eawii  L=^.    Atumone  nemwasa',  L  (med.)  attains I  med.BO«89. 

Only  to  L  (med.)«j7;j  is  the  plant  luxuriant,  with  L  {med.)  =  J  it  appears  only  poorly 
developed  and  no  longer  healthy.  Sisymbrium  AUiaria :  L^^f. 

The  broad-lcavcd  sunimcr-forcst  differs  from  the  rain-forest  not  only  in 
its  general  appearance,  but  also  in  the  appearance  presented  by  its  individual 
constituents,  so  far  as  the  features  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  climate. 
Summer-green  trees  exhibit  a  typical  tropophilous  character  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  xerophilous  habit  of  their  perennial  members  with  the  hygro- 
phllous  habit  of  their  foliage.  Trunks  and  boughs  are  covered  by  a  thick 
coat  of  cork,  which  in  old  age  becomes  deeply  fissured  by  the  formation  of 
bark ;  resting  buds  are  enclosed  in  hard  scaly  cataphylls.  and  are  also 
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frequently  covered  with  gum  or  resin.  Instead  of  forming  protective  devices 
against  transpiration  in  winter,  the  leaves  are  more  delicate  than  are  those 
of  the  tall  trees  in  the  rain-forest;  they  possess  a  thin  cuticle,  thin-walled 
mesopbyll-cells,  little  or  no  sclercnchyma,  a  richly  developed  system  of  air- 
containinjT  intercelluhr  spaces,  superficial  sloniata.  Yet  in  sunny  situations 
foltac^c  is  better  protected  against  transpiration  than  is  foliat^e  developed  in 
the  shade,  posscssini:^  a  smaller  surface  and  greater  thickness,  a  stronger 
development  of  cuticle,  and  a  weaker  formation  of  intercellular  si)aces 
The  leaves,  however,  are  always  placed  perpendicular  to  the  mean  direction 
of  incidence  of  the  strongest  light,  instead  avoiding  it  by  the  assumption 
of  an  oblique  or  parallel  position  *. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions  from  tropical  and  subtropical  trees 
a  further  peculiarity  of  all  trees  of  cold-winter  zones  is  their  mucA  richer 
branching^.  Whilst  in  the  former  branches  of  a  higher  order  than  the  fifth 
are  rare,  in  temperate  trees  and  shrubs  twigs  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  orders 
are  frequent  and  those  of  the  eighth  not  uncommon.  Uabranched  trees  are 
unknown  in  cold-winter  countries. 

MAXIMUM  NUMBER  OF  Till-   DEGREES  OF  BR.XNCHING  IN  TREES 
OF  THE  COLD-WINTER  NORTHEKN  BELT 


(According  to  Wiesner). 

Broad-leaved  Trees, 

Gleditschia  triacanthos   5 

Fopulus  alba   5 

Aesculus  Hippocastanum   6 

Quercus  pedunculata   6 

Robinia  Pseud-acacia   7 

Ulmus  campestris   7 

Fraxinus  excelsior   7 

l^ctula  alba   7 

Carpinus  Betulus   8 

Fagus  syivatica   8 

Brmd'teaved  Shrubs, 

Caragana  arborescens   2-3 

Comus  sanguinea   4 

Sambucus  nigra   6 

Viburnum  Lantana   6 

Ligustnim  vulgare   7 

Syringa  vulgaris   7 

'  Stahl,  op.  cit.  •  Wiesner,  1. 
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Comfereus  Trees, 


Larix  europaca 
Abies  excelsa 
Pinus  Laricio . 
Taxus  baccata 


3-4 

5 

5 
8 


On  the  contrary,  the  sute  of  the  leaves  of  woody  plants  varies  between 
much  narrower  limits  than  in  trees  of  the  tropical  rain-forest,  and  remains 
generally  &r  below  the  dimensions  that  are  usual  in  the  latter.  Leaves 
like  those  of  Platanus  and  Aesculus  are  not  ordinary  features  in  cold-winter 
districts ;  in  tropical  rain-forest  they  would  about  correspond  to  the  average 
size  and  are  far  exceeded  b>'  the  leaves  of  man>-  species.  The  shapes  of 
leaves  of  the  summer-green  forest  are  very  varied  ;  but  pinnate  forms  are 
not  common,  yet  occur  in,  for  instance,  Fraxinus,  Sorbus,  Robinia,  Jugians, 
Ncgundo.  Hairs  arc  usually  weakly  developed  or  absent,  except  on  quite 
youn<,f  leaves,  where  they  occur  more  frequently  as  a  protection  against 
transpiration,  as  in  I'agus. 

Plank-buttresses  at  the  base  of  tree-trunks  are  here  and  there  indicated 
on  wet  soil,  as  in  the  pyramidal  poplar ;  they  never  attain  any  considerable 
development  I  know  of  cauUAory  in  no  cold-winter  district ;  ramiflory 
only  in  one  shrub,  Cercis  canadensis. 

Whilst  in  comparison  between  summer-green  trees  of  cold- winter  districts 
and  trees  of  the  tropical  rain-forest,  the  distinctions  strike  the  e3rc  more  than 
the  resemblances,  yet  the  resemblances  predominate  in  comparison  with  the 
deciduous  trees  of  xerophilous  tropical  vegetation.  In  such  xerophilous 
tropical  trees  the  trunks  are  shorter  than  they  are  in  the  trees  of  the  rain- 
forest, arc  comparatively  thicker,  have  no  plank-buttresses,  are  covered  by 
a  thick  seal}'  bark,  and  provided  with  distinct  annual  rings  in  their  wood  ; 
the  branching  is  richer,  the  buds  arc  enclosed  in  hard  scales,  the  leaves  are 
smaller,  caulillory  is  very  rare.  In  short,  such  a  xerophilous  tropical  tree 
possesses — apart  from  extreme  cases  already  described — a  climatic  impress 
similar  to  that  of  an  oak  or  an  apple-tree ;  the  sole  difference  is  the  xero- 
philous structure  of  the  leaf.  The  comparison  thus  shows  that  it  is  not  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  but  those  of  humidity,  which  have  induced  these 
resemblances  and  distinctions  that  are  independent  of  systematic  affinity. 
The  bark  of  our  trees  and  the  scales  of  their  buds  provide  protection  less 
against  the  cold  as  such,  than  against  trans[)iration,  at  a  season  when  a  supply 
of  moisture  from  the  soil  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  temperature  being 
too  low. 

The  shrubs  and  }  oung  trees  forming  the  underwood  of  summer- forest 
and  the  herbs  on  the  ground  have  the  typical  impress  of  shade-plants.  In 
the  horizontal  branching  of  >'oung  elms  and  beeches  growing  in  the  forest, 
Wiesner  sees  the  expression  of  an  effort  to  obtain  the  completest  possible 
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photic  ration.  The  axes  of  the  herbs  are  elongated,  the  !r  leaves  arc  thin 
and  delicate  ;  their  dark  green  colour  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
chlorophyll  is  not  decomposed,  partly  to  its  presence  in  the  epidermis.  The 
lar<^c  intercellular  spaces  of  the  mesophyll.  the  thin  cuticle,  the  numerous 
stomata,  all  denote  great  atmospheric  humidity. 

iii.  THE  CONIFEROUS  FOREST. 

The  evergreen  sumnicr-forcst.  which  al\va\',s  consists  of  coniferous 
trees,  possesses,  in  accordance  with  the  weaker  illuiniiialion  of  the 
ground,  a  still  poorer  and  more  uniform  subsidiary  vegetation  than 
does  the  broad-leaved  forest  The  leaf-canopy,  however,  absorbs  daylight 
to  a  somewhat  less  extent  than  does  the  broad-leaved  canopy  of  crowns 
of  the  beeches  and  oaks ;  but  the  bright  period  of  spring,  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  vegetation  on  the  ground,  is  wanting  in  coniferous  forest 
Owing  to  this  alternation,  many  plants  seem  mme  accommodating  as 
regards  illumination  when  they  are  in  the  broad-leaved  forest  than  when  in 
the  coniferous  forest,  where  the  screen  weakening  the  light  is  more  penetrable, 
but  is  always  present.  Thus  Wiesncr  found  Hepatica  triloba  close  to  the 
base  of  a  beech-trunk  under  a  HL;ht-intcnsity  of  j*.,  whilst  in  a  forest  of  Scots 
pine  it  docs  not  occur  under  ^\  ;  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  circunistance 
th.it  during  spring  the  shade  of  the  trunk  of  the  beech  is  J,  instead  of  as 
in  summer. 

In  other  respects  the  preceding  remarks  r^arding  the  shade-vegetation 
of  broad-leaved  forest  may  be  applied  to  coniferous  forest  \ 

Coniferous  trees  are  essentially  distinguished  oecologically  fr<Nn  summer- 
green  broad-leaved  trees,  by  the  xerophilous  structure  and  consequently 
the  lesser  transpiration  of  their  leaves',  ^'ct  it  is  by  no  means  admissible 
to  include  them  among  xerophytes,  as  Warming  has  done.  The  term 
xcrophyte  may  to  a  certain  extent  apply  to  several  species  of  Pinus  and 
of  Junipcrus  of  dr\',  sandy,  and  ston\'  soils,  where  xcrophiK-  is  determined 
by  cdaphic  influences;  but  it  does  not  apply  to  most  species  of  Abies  and 
Picca,  our  silver-fir  and  spruce  for  instance,  which  require  as  much  moisture 
as  broad-leaved  trees,  and  are  tropophilous  in  the  whule  uf  their  mode  ot 
life.  Moreover  the  young  shoots,  in  contrast  with  those  of  true  xerophytes, 
have  only  weak  protective  devices  against  transpiration. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  xerophilous  structure  of  conifers  is 
an  hereditary  character,  that  does  not  always  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
present  conditions  of  existence  of  the  Coniferae.  This  statement,  however, 
really  concerns  only  certain  places  in  the  tropics,  such  as  Java  and  Sumatra. 

'  Numerous  details  will  be  found  ia  the  special  illustrations;  see  next  page. 
*  See  p.  165. 
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A  tropophilous  tree  in  districts  with  cold  winters  must  display  in  its  peren- 
nial parts  xerophilous  structure;  if  the  tree  is  summer-green,  the  xerophily 
is  confined  to  its  axes  and  buds ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  winter-green, 
the  leaves  also  require  an  eiTective  protection  against  transpiration  during 
the  winter  months.  Hence,  in  their  histology,  the  needles  of  the  larch 
approach  the  hygrophilous  type  of  summer  foliage  of  broad-leaved  trees 
more  closely  than  do  the  needles  of  the  silver-firs  and  -pnices.  The  slight 
relic  in  them  of  xerophilous  structure  must  be  regarded  as  hereditary,  and 
of  a  character  opposed  to  their  present  conditions  of  existence. 

Like  the  majority  of  conifers,  the  evergreen  broad-leavetl  woody  plants  of 
cold-winter  districts,  with  few  exceptions,  are  thoroughly  tropophilous  in 
their  conditions  of  existence.  Ivy  and  holly,  for  instance,  thrive  best  in 
humid  air,  and  consequently  attain  their  greatest  dimensions  in  Europe  near 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  especially  in  the  west  of  England,  where 
the  famed  Forest  of  Dean  consists  to  some  extent  of  magnificent  holly 
trees.  Yet  the  foliage  of  all  these  woody  plants  is  without  exception  xero- 
philous, and  is  constructed  on  the  sclerophyllous  plan  (Fig.  28). 

2.  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

i.  THE  FORESTS  OF  XORTH  AMERICA, 

The  most  extensive  and  most  richly  differentiated  summer-forest  district 
is  that  of  North  America,  and,  despite  the  already  far-gone  destruction,  it 
is  still  sufficiently  pre^-erved,  in  contrast  with  old  cultivated  countries,  to 
permit  of  a  reconstruction  of  its  original  physiognomy  without  the  assistance 
of  dubious  hypotheses.  An  account  of  this  kind  has  been  given  in  a  inasterly 
manner  by  Sargent,  the  leading  authority  on  the  North  American  forest, 
from  whose  work  the  following  considerations  are  essentially  taken,  excepting 
when  otherwise  specified  \ 

A  broad  strip  of  conifers,  traversing  the  whole  continent  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  from  the  south  of  the  peninsula  of  Labrador  to  Alaska,  ^ 
represents  the  most  northern  forest^  the  north  boundary  of  which  coincides 
everywhere  with  that  of  tree-growth.  This  subpolar  forest  is  thin  and 
poor,  its  trees  never  attain  large  dimensions,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  the 
low  temperature  of  the  vegetative  season  and  to  the  moderate  annual  rainfall. 
In  contrast  with  tiic  more  southerly  parts  of  the  North  American  forests, 
there  arc  but  few  species  of  trees.  The  black  spruce  (Picea  nigra)  and  the 
white  spruce  (Picea  alba)  predominate.  Broad-leaved  trees  scarcely  appear 
except  in  valleys,  where  poplars,  dwarf  birches,  and  willows  occur.  The 
subpolar  strip  of  forest  throughout  its  whole  breadth  exhibits  the  same 
oecological  stamp;  but  the  composition  of  its  flora  in  the  eastern  and 

'  Sargent,  op.  cit. 
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western  parts  exhibits  differences,  so  that,  with  Sargent,  wc  may  distinguish 
an  Atlantic  Northern  forest  (i  on  Map  4)  and  a  Pacific  Norther  it  forest 
(A  on  Map  4). 

The  subpolar  forest  extends,  not  as  a  connected  area  towards  the  south, 
but  in  the  form  of  broad  strips  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
wide  districts  of  grassland  and  desert.  The  southern  continuation  of  the 
Pacific  Northern  forest,  like  the  main  forest  itself,  is  composed  of  conifers, 
and,  at  first,  represents  a  belt  which  extends  over  about  two  degrees  of 
latitude,  and,  south  of  .52^  is  divided  by  the  desert  district  of  the  Great 
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i'lG.  306.  The  northern  part  of  ihc  FacificCoast  forest.    Forest  in  Sitka, South  Alaska.  Kight 
haiid  :  Tsuga  Mcrtcnsiana.    Left  hand  :  Chamaecyparis  nutkacnsis  ?   Fiom  a  photograph. 

Basin  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  strip.  Vet  long  before  this  division 
a  clear  difference  in  the  flora  and  oecology  is  established  between  the  forest 
of  the  racifie  Coast  and  that  of  the  Interior. 

The  Pacific  Coast  forest  (H  on  Map  4)  is,  in  British  Columbia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon,  between  latitudes  60"  and  43',  but  especially  .south  of  31°, 
the  most  luxuriant  if  not  also  the  most  diversified  on  the  continent. 
P.^cudotsuga  Douglasii,  Carricrc,  Picea  sitchensis,  Bong.,  Tsuga  Mertensiana, 
Carricre  {Fig.  306),  Chamaecyparis  nutKaensis,  Spach,  and  Thuya  gigantea, 
Nutt.,  here  attain  gigantic  dimensions.    Trees  up  to  90  meters  in  height 
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Flc.  307.  High-forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  (California),    rinus  Latnbcitiana,  Doiigl. 
In  (he  backgruuiid,  to  the  light:  AL»ie»  coiicolor. 
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grow  within  a  few  feet  of  one  another.  The  ground  is  covered  by  a  dense 
soft  carpet  of  mosses  and  ferns,  frequently  of  extraordinary  size.  Well- 
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lighted  spaces  arc  filled  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  various  shrubs,  in 
which  almost  tree-forms  of  Vaccinium,  species  of  Corylus,  and  Acer  circina- 
tum  play  the  chief  part.    This  forest  owes  its  extraordinary  luxuriance  to 
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the  very  abundant  atmospheric  prccipiLitions  which  fall,  particularly  in 
winter,  and  the  amount  of  which  (2C0  cm.  and  more)  is  attained  at  only 
a  few  other  places  in  the  temperate  zones.  The  vegetative  season  is  cool, 
but  of  relatively  long  duration.  The  soil  is  a  porous  gravel,  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  and  of  glacial  origin. 


Fig.  310.  High-forest  of  ihe  Sierra  Nev.ida  1' California).    Sequoia  gigantea,  Lindl.  ct  Gord. 

From  a  photograph. 

In  the  latitude  of  the  strongest  development  of  the  coast  forest  the  slopes 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  are  clad  with  lighter  woodland  of  composition 
similar  to  that  of  the  coast  forest  (Fig.  308),  but  between  42°  and  43°  N. 
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Fig.  309.  Hijj'h-forcst  of  the  Sir m  Nevada  (California>.    Scqooii  gigantca,  Lindl.  el  Gord., 

33  feci  ID  diameter,    hiuia  a  photograpti. 
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there  commences  the  famed  high-forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  home 
of  the  '  Hig  or  Mammoth  trees.*  It  is  truly  a  mountain- forest,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  which  no  longer  correspond  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
plain,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  plan  of  this  book,  it  should  be 
discussed  for  the  first  time  in  the  section  on  mountain  vegetation.  But  it 
seemed  advisable  to  deal  simultaneously  with  all  these  North  American 
forests  that  belong  to  the  type  of  summer-forest,  and  are  at  the  same  time 


Fig.  311.  From  the  Pacific  Interior  forest.    Park  landscape  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  Rocky 
Moantains.    Pinus  pondcrosa,  Dougl.    From  a  photot^raph. 

connected  oecologically  and  floristically  as  well  as  geographically.  The 
narrow  and  short  forest  of  the  Californian  coast  has  been  described  among 
the  sclerophyllous  forests  \  The  high-forest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  commences 
in  the  north  to  the  south  of  Mount  Shasta  and  extends  southwards  to 
about  35°.  Prominent  in  this  forest  is  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Dougl.  (Fig. 
307),  'which  is  here  most  splendidly  developed  and  lends  incomparable 
beauty  to  this  mountain-forest.'   In  its  company  are  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii, 

»  See  p.  535. 
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Carriere,  Pinus  pondcrosa,  Doii^^I.,  Abies  concoior,  Lindl.  cl  Gord.,  and 
Abies  bractcata,  Nult,,  Liboccdius  dccurrens,  Torr.,  and,  in  the  south 
Sequoia  ^jigantea,  Lindl.  ct  Gord.  (Figs.  .^10),  the  mammoth  tree,  which 
appears  prim  ipalK-  in  i.solatcd  groups,  and  still  further  south  form^  a  more 
or  less  continuuii-s  strip  for  .several  mile.s.  In  contrast  with  the  more 
northern  forest  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
high-forest  of  the  Sierra  is  almost  free  of  underwood.  The  cause  of  this 
diflerencc  is  not  yet  explained.  In  valleys  the  forest  is  thin  and  formed 
of  oaks. 

Representing  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Pacific  forest,  and  separated  from 

the  western  branch  b}-  the  almost  treeless  desert  of  the  Great  Basin,  there 
extends  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  its  southern  outliers  the  narrow 
Pacific  Interior  forest  (C  on  Map  4).  with  which  Sargent  also  associates 
the  forest  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada.  Owing  to  scanty 
rainfall,  this  forest,  for  the  mcxst  part,  is  htunled,  thinly  .stocked,  and  without 
underwood.  It  occurs  onU'  on  steep  slopes  and  in  canons  (Figs.  311,  31-), 
whilst  the  valleys,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-courses, 
are  treeless  or  nearly  so.  In  the  north,  this  forest  consists  very  largely 
of  the  dwarf  Pinus  Murrayana,  Balf. ;  to  the  south  of  52*  N.  the  forest 
increases  somewhat  in  luxuriance  and  in  number  of  species,  and  includes 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Pinus  ponderosa,  and  Larix  occidentalis.  In  the 
most  southerly  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  on  the  summits  of  the 
Colorado  Mountains,  at  altitudes  of  2,400-3,000  meters,  more  abundant  atmo- 
spheric precipitations  induce  a  luxuriant  forest  growth  (Picea  ICngelmanni)- 
The  lower  ranges  bear  forests  of  Pinus  ponderosa  and  Picea  nigra,  whiKt  in 
the  river-valleys  poplars,  alders,  and  maples  or  Abies  concolor  pn  dominate. 
1  lie  outlying  hills,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  a  more  ox  less  desert-like 
character,  with  scattered  and  stunted  juniper  and  a  small  oak.  The  most 
southerly  part  of  the  Pacific  Interior  forest  extends  from  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico  to  Texas  and  to  West  and  North- West  ArizonSt 
and  in  places  attains  considerable  luxuriance. 

The  Atlantic  forest  (Fig.  313),  which  covers  a  far  greater  area  than  does 
the  Pacific  forest,  extends  where  it  is  broadest  over  twenty  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  is  chiefly  coniferous  in  its  northern  jxirt  and  along  the  coa^t. 
but  in  the  interior  it  is  a  summcr-grccn  broad- leaved  fore.st.  I  he  aita 
covered  b\-  the  Atlantic  f«ire>-t  every  where  enjoys  a  rich  rainfall,  and  the 
vegetation  is  correspondingly  lu.\uriant. 

Sarj^cnt  distinguishes  three  great  provinces  in  the  Atlantic  forest,  a 
itortlurn  proviiuc  iz  (mi  .Map  4)  of  Pinus  Strobus,  Linn.,  a  South  Coast 
province  (3  on  .Map  4)  of  Pinus  palnsiris,  Mill.  (P.  australis,  Michx.), 
a  western  pravimc  (4  on  Map  4)  o{  hroad'leaved  forest. 

The  West  Indian  and  Mexican  tropical  forest  (D  on  Map  4)  **^*! 
of  them  an  offshoot  of  very  slight  extent  towards  Florida  (5  on  Map  A) 
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and  South  Texas  respectively,  regarding  which  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  earlier  chapter,  in  which  Sargent's  southern  province  was  dealt  with'. 


KiG,  314.  Forest  of  Pinui  StroLus  in  rennM  lvania.    From  a  photogrnph  by  Rothrock. 

The  Northern  province  of  Pin  its  Strobus  [z  on  Map  4,  also  Fig.  314)  pos- 
sct^scs  extensive  forests  of  this  valuable  tree  only  on  the  sandy  plains  of  the 

*  See  p.  471. 
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Lorenzo  basin,  but  elsewhere  has  merely  smaller  woods  and  clumps  of  it  in 
the  midst  of  other  wood.  In  the  latter,  Pinus  Strobus,  like  most  pines,  is 
associated  with  very  sandy  soil.    Less  permeable  areas  of  soil  arc  occupied 


Fig.  315.  riccA  nigri.  Link  {V.  rubra,  A.  I>ietr.\  in  Peniisiylvaniii.    From  a  photograph 

by  Rwthrock. 


by  pure  woods  of  Picea  nigra  (  Fig.  3i.'>),  or  by  broad-leaved  forests.  Tem- 
perature may  possibly  be  the  controlling  factor.  Elsewhere  Picea  nigra  grows 
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scattered  in  the  broad-lcavcd  forests.  Several  other  conifers,  such  as  Tsuga 
canadensis,  Junipcrus  virginiana,  are  common  and  vigorous  here,  and  several 
broad-leaved  trees  exhibit  their  best  development  in  the  Pinus  Strobus 
province ;  such  are  Tilia  americana,  Fraxinus  sambucifolia  and  F.  ameri- 
cana,  Acer  saccharinum,  various  species  of  Bctula  and  Ulmus,  whilst  other 
trees  attain  their  northern  limit  here,  for  instance  most  species  of  Quercus, 
Juglans,  Liriodendron,  and  Sassafras.  Apart  from  the  composition  of 
their  flora  these  forests,  which  I  examined  at  several  spots,  though  not  in 
their  virgin  condition,  greatly  resemble  forests  of  Central  Europe,  for 


Fig.  .^16.  l-'orcst  io  the  plain  of  the  White  Kivcr,  Indiana.    Ampelopsis  quinqucfolia,  Michx., 

as  a  liane.    From  '  Garden  and  Forest.' 

instance  those  of  the  Vosges.  The  vcr>'  varied  underwood  is  well 
developed  only  in  thin  forests,  but  even  there  it  is  usually  of  low  growth  ; 
and  lianes,  with  the  exception  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  appear  only  ncir 
the  edge  of  the  forest  or  in  very  moist  or  thin  woods  (Fig.  ,^i6);  so  that 
a  clear  view  may  be  always  obtained  between  the  tree-trunks,  which  arc 
only  scantily  clothed  with  mosses  and  lichens.  In  many  forests  I  saw  the 
ground  bare  or  somewhat  mossy,  with  a  few  little  undcrshrubs  and  herbs 
like  Pyrola,  Chimaphila,  and  Cornus  canadensis. 
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The  sumuter-grccn  broad-kaved  forest  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the 
Atlantic  plain  (4  on  Map  4)  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  conifers;  indeed 
many  species,  for  instance  Junipenis  virginiana,  here  attain  their  richest 
development.    Characteristic   in  the  first  place,  however,  are  extensive 


FiC.  .^17.  I'inui  palustris,  Mill.  V.  austialis,  Michx.  ,  in  North  Carolina.    After  Aihe. 

I 

communities  of  broad-leaved  trees,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
numerous  and  characteristic  .species  of  North  America  find  their  exclusive 
or  principal  home  and  occur  in  the  richest  profusion.     Luxuriant  large- 
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FtG.  318,  Summer-forest  in  the  Southern  Alleghany  Monntain*,  North  Carolina.  Type 
between  700  and  1,000  meters  above  sea-level.  Pinus  .Strobus  in  the  centre  and  to  the  right; 
Tsiiga  canadensis  Castanea  vcsca,  var  americann,  Quercus  alba  in  the  background; 
Rhododendron  maximum  as  underwood.    From  a  photograph  by  Ashe. 
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Fic.  319.  Natural  snmmcr-forest  of  the  Southern  Alleghany  Monntains,  North  Carolina. 
Type  between  800  and  1,400  metres  abo%-e  sea-levcl.  Tsuga  canadensis,  Bctula  Icnia  and 
B.  lutea,  Qiiercus  rubra,  Acer  mbrum  and  A.  barbatiim,  Pruniis  seiotina,  Liriodendron 
Tulipifera,  Magnolia  acuminata,  var.  Fraseri.  The  underwood  h  Kliododendton  maximum. 
From  a  photograph  by  Ashe. 
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leaved  underwood,  and  on  damp  soil  Hancs  like  Vitis,  Ampclopsis 
(Fi<;.  and  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  aid  in  iinpartinj:^  to  these  forests 

a  stamp  differing  from  that  of  the  broad-leaved  forests  in  the  Pinus 
Strobus  province.  They  attain  their  most  splendid  development  on  the 
slopes  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  North  Carolina  (Figs.  318,  319),  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  a  tributary  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Mississippi. 

From  the  admirable  monograph  by  W.  W.  Ashe  ^  I  select  the  foUowii^ 
data  regarding  tke  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  in  the  lowlands  belong 
to  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  southern  coast-province  and  exhibit 

a  transition  from  the  warm  temix^rate  to  the  cold  temperate  forest  type, 
but  in  the  uplands  belong  to  the  broad-leaved  province  and  exhibit  the 
character  of  the  latter  very  purely  and  richly  developed  : — 

Ashe  separates  the  forest  areas  of  North  Carolina  into  three  belts  parallel  to  the 

coast,  an  eastern,  of  only  slight  elevation,  a  moderately  high  one  formed  by  the  out- 
lying liills  (Picdin>nui,  and  a  western  fornicd  by  the  mountains. 

The  coast  belt  alone  belongs  to  the  southern  province.  I'hc  soil  in  it  is  sometimes 
dry  and  sandy,  sometimes  swampy,  and  consequently  supports  a  ditl'ercnt  forest 
vegetation.  M<Hreover,  the  immediale  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  chancterized  Iqr  ever- 
green broad-leaved  forests,  the  components  of  which  do  not  occur  in  the  interior  of 
North  Carolina,  whereas  further  south  they  also  appear  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  shore  (for  instance,  Qucrcus  virens,  Sabal  Palmetto).  This  narrow  strip  of  ever- 
green 1  orcst  is  the  most  northerlj'  stunted  continuation  of  the  subtropical  rain-forest, 
which  is  so  richly  developed  further  south.  It  evidently  owes  its  existence  in  such 
a  northern  latitude  to  the  mild  temperature  and  to  the  great  atmospheric  humidity 
near  the  sea.  Summer-green  trees,  belonging  to  northern  species,  however,  are 
not  altogether  absent,  for  instance  Tilia  heterophylla,  Planers  aquatica,  and  they 
form  the  transition  to  summer-forest. 

In  oontrasl  witli  the  forests  close  to  the  shore,  the  inland  forests  have  the  definite 
character  of  summer-forest,  even  though  many  species,  especially  Pinus  palustris, 
Mill.  (Fig.  317),  which  predominate  on  dry  sandy  soil,  are  also  common  in  the  south. 
Other  pines,  for  instance  Pinus  Taeda,  are  northern ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  underwood  in  the  pine  forests  that  prevail  on  the  sand  ami  sandy  loam  is  leafless 
in  winter,  consisting  of  species  of  Quercus,  Ulmus,  Carya,  Celtis  occidentalis,  Comus 
florida,  and  the  like. 

A  specially  poor  pinc-ftncst  forms  the  vegetation  of  the  so-called  f>nii  -ham  ns, 
where  the  substratum  is  an  aluioht  pure  coarse-grained  sand,  which  dries  up  almost 
immediately  alter  rain.  Here  the  overgrowth  is  formed  of  the  accommodating  Pinus 
palustris  alone ;  whilst  stunted  oaks  form  a  poor  underwood  wherever  the  soil  is  not 

quite  bare,  or  is  uc>  upied  only  by  some  tufts  of  stiff  grass. 

On  the  other  iiand,  if  the  soil  is  rendu  red  loamy,  and  less  dr\',  by  an  admixture  of 
clay,  Pinus  Tacda  becomes  the  domilKlll^^  tieo;  the  forest  is  also  loftier  i<_/0-iooft. 
highj  and  denser.    When  the  wood  is  thin,  a  luxuriant  underwood  appears. 

*  Forester  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  North  Carolma. 
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The  vegetation  is  verj'  varied  in  the  swamps,  which  extend  ovci-  thuusamr^  of 
kilometers  in  North  Carolina  I  Dismal  Swamps,  Wilminpton  S\vatnp;-i.  The  appear- 
ance presented  by  tlie  forest  varies  according  to  the  physical  and  chemical  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  according  to  ixAiether  this  is  annually  flooded  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  ^ 
period.  Wet  loamy  soil  that  is  flooded,  however,  only  in  springy  becomes  'oak 
flats,'  where  various  deciduous  oaks,  poplars,  maples,  and  the  like,  form  forests  up  .ki 
to  100  ft.  in  height  ;  and  in  their  shade,  small  trees  thrive  as  an  under\vood  (Quercus 
minor,  Carpinus  caroliniana,  Crataegus  1.  In  the  lowest  places,  that  arc  always  inim- 
dated  or  only  superficially  drj*,  Taxodium  di.>ticlunn  and  Liquidambar  styraciflora, 
together  with  a  few  other  subordinate  trees,  form  the  swamp  forest.  On  sandy  and 
peaty  soil,  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamps,  forests  of  Cupressus 
thyoides  prevail,  in  which  broad*leaved  trees,  such  as  the  tulip-tree,  Liquidambar, 
Persea  Borbonia,  occur  scattered  about,  and  where  the  richly  humous  soil  between 
the  trunks  is  often  completely  covered  by  sphagnum.  On  very  sterile  soil  in  the 
Dismal  .Swamps.  I'inus  serotina  prtcli>minatc5.  and  equalling  I'ituis  paliistris  in  its  ^ 
accommodating  nature,  replaces  the  latter  on  wet  soil.  These  pine-woods  are  thin 
and  are  rich  in  shrubby  underwood.  4t 

The  forests  on  the  outlying  hills  form  a  transition  between  those  of  the  low-lying  A 
coast-land  and  those  of  the  mountains.  On  sofl,  permeable,  moist  soil  there  are  t 
deciduous  broad-leaved  forests,  in  which  oaks  and  species  of  Carya  predominate,  ( 
whilst  on  sand}'  soil  pines  (Pinus  mitis.  1'.  Taedai  form  the  overgrowth.  ,  ^ 

In  the  mountains  difl'erences  in  soil  are  less  ellcctive  than  in  the  lowlands,  hut  so  , 
much  the  more  effective  are  differences  in  temperature  and  rainfall.    The  mountain 
forests  display  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  northern  humid  slopes,  whilst  the 
southern  slopes  exhibit  more  open  woods,  especially  of  light-demanding  species. 
At  altitudes  between  1,500ft.  and  3/»oft.,  these  forests  consist  of  pines  and  broad- 
leaved  trees;  the  latter  are  usually  somewhat  overtopped  by  the  former  (Kig.  31S). 
The  pines  are  chiefly  Pinus  .Strobus.  often  100  150  ft.  high.  P.  mitis,  P.  rigida, 
P.  pungens  ;  the  broad-leaved  trees,  that  occasionally  attain  a  height  of  90  ft.,  are  oaks 
(Quercus  alba,  Q.  Prinus,  Q.  tinctoria,  Q.  coccinea,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  imbricaria),  chestnuts 
(Castanea  vesca,  var.  americana),  species  of  Carya,  Comus  florida.  The  broad-leaved 
trees  become  the  more  plentiful  the  moister  and  the  more  fertile  is  the  soiL  In 
less  dense  woods  two  evergreen  ericaceous  plants,  Rhododendron  maximum  and 
Kalmia  latifolia,  form  dense  thickets  between  the  trunks. 

Tlie  grandest  forests  of  the  .Southern  Allcghanics,  and  those  that  have  best 
preserved  their  original  character,  occupy  the  region  between  3,000  ft.  and  5,000  ft. 
(Fig.  319).  Their  finest  development  occurs  on  the  moist  northern  slopes  rich  in 
humus.  Only  one  conifer,  Tsuga  canadensis,  is  usually  found  in  these  forests; 
otherwise  they  consist  of  a  profusion  of  broad-leaved  trees :  birches,  maples,  beeches, 
chestnuts,  oaks  (Quercus  rubra,  Q.  alba).  The  tulip-tree,  Fraxinus  americana,  Mag« 
nolia  acuminata.  Acsculus  flava,  grow  mingled  tog,.t])cr:  the  highest  crowns  form 
a  continuous  dense  leaf-canopy,  90-120  ft.  high,  beneath  which  and  near  their  mother- 
plants  young  individuals  of  tall  trees  often  flourish,  whilst  other  places  arc  covered 
by  dense  eveigreen  shrubs  of  Rhododendron  maximum  and  Kalmia  latifolia. 

Above  this  forest  level  the  broad-leaved  forest  Is  replaced  by  a  coniferous  forest  of 
Picea  nigra  and  Abies  FraserL 
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il  THE  FORESTS  OF  EUROPE. 

Fore^  whose  development  has  been  influenced  neither  fundamentally 
nor  lastingly  by  man,  and  which  consequently  bears  the  true  impress  of 

natural  conditions— in  other  words,  virgin  forest—is  rare  even  in  North 
America,  where  the  forests  have  been  exposed  to  man's  disturbing  agency 
for  a  relatively  sliort  period  onl\'  •,  how  much  rarer  then  will  such  virgin 
forest  be  in  Europe.  Merely  a  few  small  patches  of  forest  to  a  certain 
extent  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ancient  virgin  forest  of  luiroi)e. 

Among  such  relics  of  forest  that  to  some  extent  deserve  the  appellation 
of  virgin  forest,  may  be  classed  those  situated  in  the  BolinurioaUi,  and 
belonging  to  Prince  Ad.  v.  Schwarzenberg,  by  whose  order  '  4,5jO  acres  of 
which  are  to  be  preserved  for  ever.'   Goeppert  has  described  them  in  detail 
(see  Fig.  320).    In  contrast  with  artificial  forests  these  natural  forests  con- 
sist  of  a  profuse  mixture  of  spruces,  silver-firs,  and  beeches,  among  which 
other  isolated  broad-leaved  trees  (Acer  Pscudo-platanus,  Ulmus  campestris, 
Alnus  incana  and  A.  glutinosa,  Betula  alba  and  H.  pubescens^  Salix  Caprea) 
grow  sporadically.    Only  at  higher  altitudes  is  the  spruce  found  pure. 
Other  distinctions  from  artificial  forests  consist  in  the  numerous  fallen 
trunks,  from  the  decomposing  substance  of  which  there  spring  numerous 
young  trees,  which,  in  accortlancc  wilfi  their  origin,  stand  subsequently  in 
lines  on  stilt-roots  ;  also  there  .uc  numerous  fungi  (Polyporus  pinicola,  I'V.) 
attacking  the  trees,  and  a  profusion  of  knob-like  excrescences  on  the  trunks 
occur.  The  densely  mossy  ground  between  the  trunks  bears  a  rich  >  uung 
growth  of  beech-trees,  spruces,  and  silver-firs,  which  attain  only  a  small  size 
in  the  shade  of  the  foreSt,  but  grow  up  to  their  normal  height  as  soon  as 
a  gap  occurs  in  the  leaf-canopy  owing  to  the  fall  of  a  lai^  tree.    Hence  it 
happens  that  spruces,  which  had  remained  120-140,  even  160,  years  in 
a  suppressed  condition,  and  had  attained  a  diameter  of  only  5-7  inches, 
ha\  e  subsequently  grown  into  large  trees. 

Greater  luxuriance  of  growth,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of 
the  .-pace  within  the  forest,  is  exliibited  by  the  forests  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea  (Fig.  321),  especially  those  of  Abkhasia,  of  which  Radde^ 
gives  the  following  description  : 

'Close  to  the  .sta,  immediately  behind  the  narrow  bare  ridge  of  pebbles  tlirown  up 
by  the  waves,  shrubs  and  trees  multiply  on  the  Abkhasian  coast,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  troublesome  Smilax  and  climbing  Clematis,  form  Impenetrable  barriers. 
Wherever  a  concealed  path  does  not  lead  straight  from  the  properties  of  the  Abkha- 

sians  to  the  sea,  it  is  apparently  very  difficult  to  break  through  these  high  barriers 

of  plants.  Asclepiads  grow  over  prirkly  brambles  and  roses,  or  cover  Crataegus 
and  P'aliunis.  Delicate  aspar.ii;ns-plants  wind  tiirmigli  the  in'  >lie>  of  the  coarse 
thorny  net ;  Smilax  maintains  its  hold  right  up  to  the  top  ot  the  iiighest  trees,  and 

^  Radde,  II,  p.  i8. 
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suppresses  the  ivy  and  the  wild  vine.  Out  of  this  chaos  of  interwoven  climbers, 
oaks  and  elms  stretch  their  gnarled  limbs,  the  foliage  and  lateral  branching  of  which 
are  but  poor  near  the  sea,  for  the  strong  sea  gales  dash  against  the  lofty  trees.  So 
much  the  handsomer  and  fuller  appear  the  crowns  of  the  lofty  stems  that  stand 
more  inland.  .  .  .  Even  on  them  Smilax  has  often  woven  regular  nets,  which  not 
infrequently  attain  a  height  of  50-60  feet  .  . 


P'ic.  321.  Vegetation  near  Katum.    Ficug  carica.    From  a  photograph  by  Krasnov. 

iii.  THE  FORESTS  OF  SIBERIA  AND  EASTERN  ASIA. 

The  climate  of  Siberia  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  forest  belt 
of  North  America,  as  regards  both  temperature  and  the  veiy  important 
atmospheric  precipitations.  In  both  districts  the  rainfall  is  poor,  especially 
during  winter,  so  that  the  trees  are  exposed  to  dry  frosty  weather,  which 
when  of  long  duration  is  very  prejudicial.    To  the  analogy  in  the  climates 
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there  is  a  corresponding  and  dccp-scatcd  analogy  in  the  occology,  and  the 
Siberian  forest  likewise  is  a  thin,  poor,  often  stunted,  coniferous  forest,  with 
very  little  or  no  underwood.  Larches  predominate  (Larix  sibirica  and,  in 
the  east,  L.  dahurica,  Fig.  322);  with  them  grow  Pinus  Cembra,  Picea 
obovata  and  P.  ajanensis,  birches,  and,  in  the  south,  Abies  Pichta. 


Fig.  iJi.  Kotc»t  of  Larix  dahurica  in  Saglialin.    From  a  pliotugraph  by  Krasnov. 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  rich 
atmospheric  precipitation  and  a  milder  temperature  prevail,  even  in  high 
latitudes,  and  induce  a  rich  forest  growth,  in  Siberia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  woodland,  and,  with  it.  the  poor 
type  of  forest  extends  to  much  more  southern  latitudes,  in  places  even 
to  io"  N. 
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The' stunted  character  of  the  Siberian  forest  is  emphasized  by  Midden- 
dorff*: 

'  Repeatedly  here  have  I  been  obliged  to  admit  my  great  disappointment,  when, 
leaving  the  beaten  tracts  of  Siberia,  I  went  to  confront  virgin  forc?t=;,  tlic  sight  of 
which,  I  hoped,  would  allay  in  mc  the  longing  after  the  stirring  inipiossiDu  aroused 
by  the  vision  that  ever  imprints  itself  upon  our  imaginations  when  we  ponder  over  the 
mighty  products  of  hundreds,  aye  of  thousands  oi  vanished  years ;  whoi  we  think 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  primeval  forest,  sound  to  the  eore,  and,  undismayed,  shaking 
from  their  hoary  heads  the  blows  showered  upon  them  by  wind  and  weather.' 

After  a  glance  at  the  luxuriant  tall-stemmed  forests  that  grow  in  North-West 
America  in  the  same  latitude  as  Yeniseisk  (58°  N.),and  at  the  high-forests  of  Central 
Europe,  he  continues : 

*  As  the  first  account  sent  to  the  Academy  of  my  travels  bears  witness,  I  was  bit- 
terly disappointed.  Northwards  from  Yeniseisk,  from  measurements  made  by  the 
eye  in  Livland,  we  should  estimate  the  general  age  of  the  forests  at  hardly  more  than 
half  a  century,  never  at  a  full  century.  This  iq>parently  youthful  physiognomy  of  the 
forests  even  increases  the  further  we  travel  northward,  until  we  have  occasion  to  look 
into  tliciii  more  closely,  when  the  long  tresses  of  dark  grey  mosses  and  lichens 
clothing  them  betray  the  fact  that,  for  a  long  time,  we  have  had  to  do  with  dwarfed 
vetenms  ofthe  tree*world.  A  few  sturdy,  large  trunks  that  I  met  with  to  the  south  of 
Yeniseisk  only  served  to  render  it  more  evident  to  me,  how  inimical  to  tree-growth 
is  the  harsh,  inconstant  climate  of  Siberia,  even  before  reaching  the  6ath  degree. . . . 

'The  thickest  tree  that  I  saw  in  South  Siberia  was  a  poplar,  6  feet  in  diameter. 
Next  to  it  in  thickness  among  the  Siberian  trees  came  larch  (about  4A  feet),  then 
pines,  and  tlicn  the  Siberian  silver-firs.  That  these  trees,  the  largest  of  their  allies, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  usual  duration  of  life,  and  as  sages  a  thou- 
sand years  in  age,  was  shown  by  their  rarity,  as  at  least  99  per  cent,  of  all  apparently 
full-grown  trees  m  the  forest  were  not  more  than  i-t}  feet  thick,  even  in  favourable 
localities  of  South-East  Siberia.  After  I  had  become  so  completely  undeceived  in  the 
Yeniseisk  Valley  north  of  60°  latitude,  regarding  the  growth  of  trees,  I  placed  all  my 
hopes  on  South- East  Siberia.  I  fared  no  better  there,  and  find  my  diary  full  of 
lamenu  to  that  etfect.' 

Like  the  northern  forest  belt  of  North  America,  that  of  Siberia  is 
continued  southward  in  the  form  of  separate  extensions,  whilst  the  rest  of 
Central  Asia,  like  Central  North  America,  is  occupied  by  steppes  and 
deserts.  One  of  these  extensions  embraces  the  northern  Chinese  plateau 
from  the  Altai  Mountains  to  Lake  Baikal ;  another,  much  intersected  by 
steppes,  extends  over  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Siberia  and  over  Xorth- 
Kastcrn  China  ;  a  third  covers  Kamchatka  ;  and  a  fourth  stretches  south- 
wards from  the  island  of  Sakhalin  towards  Japan,  where  on  Yczo  and  the 
north  of  Nippon  tropophilous  summer- forest,  but  in  tlie  south  of  IS'ippon 
temperate  rain-forest,  prevails. 

*  Middeadoifl^  op.  dt.,  p.  63a 
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These  more  southern  forests  of  Northern  Asia,  in  accordance  with  the 
climate,  possess  a  flora  of  different  character  from,  and  greater  luxuriance 
than,  the  Siberian  forest,  but  only  in  a  few  places  have  they  the  character 
of  high-forest.  On  the  contrary,  over  many  territories  a  park-like  cha- 
racter prevails: — for  instance  in  Kamchatka,  where,  according  to  Kittlitz' 
Atlas,  most  luxuriant  meadows  alternate  with  dense  patches  of  broad- 
leaved  and  coniferous  woods ;  in  the  southern  part  of  Saghalin  (Figs. 
237,  324-327),  as  opposed  to  the  decidedly  Siberian  character  of  the 
northern  part  (Figs.  322,  323) ;  and  finally  in  the  district  of  the  Amur. 


Fig.  313.  Tree-limit  in  Saghalin:  stunted  Urch-trccs.    From  a  photograph  by  Krasoov. 

The  eastern  Asiatic  summer-forest  attains  its  richest  development  in 
A'///t?//,  where,  contrasting  uith  European  forest  and  agreeing  with  that  of 
North  America,  it  consists  of  a  rich  profusion  of  many  woody  species,  only 
a  few  of  which,  such  as  beech  and  oak,  rarely  form  close  woods.     In  its 
physiognomy  it  recalls  the  rain-forest,  by  the  extensive  development  of  its 
underwood  and  of  herbaceous  plants  often  as  tall  as  a  man,  by  some  lar«,^c 
liancs,  and  by  epiphytic  ferns.    This  lu.xuriance  of  growth,  exceptional  in 
broad-leaved  woods  of  cold-winter  climes,  is  due  to  numerous  atmospheric 
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precipitations,  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  vegetative  season,  and,  as 
r^rds  the  underwood,  to  the  openness  of  the  leaf-canopy. 

The  most  prominent  con^ituents  of  this  deciduous  forest  are  oaks,  beeches,  horn- 
beams, maples,  birches,  horse-chestnuts,  magnolias,  araliads,  walnuts,  elms,  Planera, 
various  Rosaceae,  and  in  the  moister  places  also  ash-trees  and  alders  in  the  fol- 
lowing species  :—>Quercus  serrata  and  Q.  dentata,  Q.  crispula  and  Q.  glandulifera, 

Fagus  Sicboldi  and  F.  sylvatica,  Castanca  vulgaris,  Aesculus  turhinata,  Cercidiphyl- 
lum  japonicuni,  Tilia  cordata  and  T.  inandschurica,  Kalopanax  ricmifolium,  Magnolia 
hypolcuca,  Acer  japonicum,  A.  pictum,  and  others,  Carpinus  laxiflora,  C.  cordata, 
Planera  Keaki,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  montana,  U.  parvifolia,  Prunus  Pseudocerasus, 
Perocaria  rhoifolia,  Frazinus  longicuspis,  Betula  alba.  The  diversity  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  occurrence  of  several  conifers*  for  Instance  Pinus  densiflora* 
Chamaccyparis,  Thuya,  Sciadopitys,  Tsuga. 

Liancs  arc  apparently  for  the  most  part  root-chmbcrs :  Schizophragma  hydran- 
geoides,  Sicb.  ct  Zucc,  Hydrangea  pctiolaris,  Sieb.  ct  Zucc,  and  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
var.  radicans,  Linn.,  exceed  all  others  in  size  and  abundance.  *  Their  stems  thicker 
than  one*s  arm  and  even  covered  with  moss  creep  up  to  a  height  of  as  meters  on 
trees  and  rocks.  In  well-lighted  places  the  evergreen  Euonymus  radicans,  Sieb., 
climbs,  and  to  some  extent  rcphu  cs.  the  less  fi  rfiucnt  ivy.  Several  :nr-:nolias  and 
Temstroemiaceac  exlubit  a  tendency  to  twine.  Tiic  most  highly  devcluped  climbing 
plants  of  tlie  Japanese  (uivst  are  Wistaria  chincnsis,  DC,  up  to  30  meters  high,  and 
the  Lardizabalaceac,  in  particular  species  of  Akebia 

A  rich  collection  of  sub-trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Syringa,  Euonymus,  Viburnum, 
Hamamelis,  flourish  in  the  usually  loose  cover ;  large  climbing  plants,  such  as  Acti- 
nidia,  Vitb,  Schizophragma,  send  up  their  stems,  as  thick  as  one's  shin,  to  the  top  of 
the  trees,  while  huge  plants  of  Petasites,  rt)lygonum,  Ileraeleum,  and  ferns  spring 
from  the  rich  virgin  soil,  so  that  horse  and  rider  disappear  in  the  thickets  they  form. 

As  in  Europe,  so  in  Japan,  the  cold-winter  districts .  exhibit,  in  addition  to  the 
broad-leaved  forests,  extensive  forests  of  conifers,  which,  with  corresponding  varia- 
tions in  their  ^stematic  composition,  near  the  sea-coasts,  in  the  form  of  pine-woods 
on  the  dunes  and  dry  hillocks,  represent  the  sole  forest  v^etation,  and,  further,  here 
and  there  invade  the  region  of  the  broad-leaved  forests,  l>ut  attain  their  maximum 
extent,  in  both  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direction,  outside  tlic  range  of  these.  Of 
these  coniferous  forests  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  names  of  their  constituents  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  fdling  up  of  space  by  underwood  and  lianes,  such  as  occurs 
ht  the  broad-leaved  forests,  is  completely  wanting  here. 

iv.  THE  FORESTS  OF  TJERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  forests  of  South-West  Patagonia  and 
of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Figs.  328,  539)  may  be  included  among  summer- 
forests,  not  only  because  they  arc  partly  composed  of  the  summer-green 

Fagus  antarctica  but  al.so  because  the  low  temperatures  of  winter  obviously 
cause  a  marked  w  inter  .season  of  rest.  Beyond  this  \vc  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  oecology  of  these  forests. 

^  Rein,  op.  cit.,  p.  166.  '  Mayr,  II,  p.  16. 
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J  ig.  338.  The  tropophilons  bccch-forcst  of  Tieira  del  Fuego  in  winter.    Fmgus  bare  of  leaves. 

From  a  j>hologr.-iph  by  Michaclscn. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  work  by  Duscn '  relate  to  the  forests  of 
Tierra  del  Fucgo  : — 

*In  the  interior,  near  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Angosta,  there  is  a  typical  virgin 
forest  composed  of  Drimys  Winteri,  Forst.,  and  Fagus  bctuloides,  Mirb.  (Fig.  330), 

'  Dus^n,  op.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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which,  owing  to  the  close  crowding  of  the  trees,  to  the  prevailing  darkness,  and  to 
the  number  of  rotting  trunks  lying  in  all  directions  on  the  ground,  reminded  me  of 


the  West  African  virgin  forests  that  I  had  seen,  but  differed  from  them  in  that  the 
soil  is  not  bare,  but  is  covered  by  a  perfectly  continuous  carpet  of  liverworts.  •  •  ■ 
The  phanerogams  in  this  virgin  forest  arc  few  in  number.    Among  shrubs,  Berbcris 
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ilidfolia,  Font,  DesTontainea  spinosa,  Ruiz  et  Pav.,  in  liill  flower,  and  Pernettya 
maenmatay  Gaud.,  occur,  and  to  them  we  may  add  Lebetanthus  americanus,  Endl. 

Beyond  these  only  Callixene  marginata,  Lam.,  was  to  be  found.  Ferns,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  numerously  represented  :  here  and  there,  Gleichenia  acutifolia  formed 
colonies,  and  Hymenophyllaccac  were  more  or  less  numerous,  immersed  in  the 
carpet  of  moss,  and  among  them  was  the  beautiful  Hymcnophyllum  pectinatum,  Cav. 
The  carpet  of  moss  concealing  the  ground  spread  over  all  the  fallen  tree-trunks 


FiO.  330.  I.  Fagas  Domb^t  a.  Fagasbetsloidcs.  AotuctiG  America.  Natoimltize. 

and  extended  more  or  less  up  the  trunks,  which  were  also  clad  with  Ilymcnu- 
phyllaccae,  Grammitis  austraiis,  and  the  tall,  climbing  Lebetanthus  americanus, 
Endl. 

'There  is  hardly  any  part  in  the  world— not  excepting  the  moistest  tropical  dis- 
tricts—that exhibits  a  more  luxuriant  moss-vegetation  than  does  the  rainiest  part  of 
the  district  we  are  dealing  with.  I  can  affirm,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the 
luxuriant  moss- vegetation  of  the  extremely  moist  western  slopes  of  the  Kamerun 
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Mountains  is  by  no  means  better  developed  than  that  at  Puerto  Angosto.  There  is, 

however,  n  diSbr^ce  between  the  distribution  of  the  mosses  within  this  district  and 
within  the  trnpir?; :  in  the  tropics  the  mosses  are  most  richly  developed  as  regards 
number  of  specirs  and  hixuriance  of  growth  on  the  branches,  leaves,  and  stems  of 
trees,  rarely  on  stones,  and  never  on  the  ground;  in  Ticrra  del  Fucgo  they  attain 
their  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  ground,  occurring  rardy  on  branches  or  trunks,  and 
never  on  leaves.* 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Dusen  saw  pure  woods  of  the  summer-green 
Fagus  obliqua,  Tocpp.  ct  Endl. 
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GRASSLAND  FORMATIONS  OF  THE 

COLD  TEI^IPERATE  BELTS 

I.  General  Oecology  of  Grassland.   Meadow  and  steppe.   Protective  measures  in 

meadows  n},'ainst  winter  drought.  Hygrophilous  character  during  the  vegetative  season. 
Xcrophilous  structure  of  steppe-plants.  2.  The  Vegetation  in  Meadow  Districts 
and  Steppe  Districts,  i.  Mnuhw.  Meadow  in  Europe.   Meadow  in  Eastern  Astatic 

parkland  and  in  North  America,    ii.  Steppe.    Western  part  of  the  North  American 

prairie.  The  prairie  in  Kansas  according  to  Hitchcock  ;  in  Nebraska  according  to  Pound 
and  Clements.  The  steppe  in  the  Black  Sea  district  according  to  Kehmann.  The  higb- 
steppe  near  Alexandrovsk  according  to  Gruner. 

I.  GENERAL  OECOLOGY  OF  GRASSLAND. 

The  grassland  formation  is  represented  in  the  cold  temperate  belts  by 
meadow  and  steppe  only ;  savannah}  which  still  occasionally  occurs  in 
mild-winter  zones,  is  absent,  for  the  grassland  climate  of  the  higher  latitudes 
possesses  in  the  severe  winter  cold,  usually  accompanied  by  wind,  a  factor 
hostile  to  trees. 

Between  meadow  and  steppe  a  line  cannot  yet  be  draw  n  with  certainty 
in  all  cases,  and  an  exposition  of  the  oecology  of  grassland  is  greatly  needed. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  meadow  or  steppe  depends  to  a  great  extent  not 
only  on  climite  but  also  on  soil,  and  shows  rapid  change  in  undulating 
tracts,  inasmuch  as  the  higher  places  are  occupied  by  xerophilous,  and 
the  lower  ones  by  tropophiluus  or  hygrophilous  vegetation ;  and  the 
designation  of  the  one  t3rpe  as  climatic,  and  of  the  other  as  edaphic,  is 
in  such  a  case  quite  arbitrary. 

Whether  the  meadow  of  cold*winter  belts  is  to  be  included  among 
tropophilous  or  among  h}^[rophilous  fiM'mations  cannot  at  present  be 
decided  with  any  certainty.  A  closer  investigation  into  the  protection 
afibrded  against  drought  during  winter  will  probably  enable  us  to  come 
to  a  decision.  Meanwhile,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  phenomena  may 
be  considered  as  xcrophilous  devices  to  protect  meadow-plants  against 
the  desiccating  effects  of  winter  cold  and  wind,  in  particular  the  circum- 
stance that  the  higher  projecting  parts  perish  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vege- 
tative season,  and  that  the  meadow  can  therefore  be  completely  covered 
with  snow.  During  winter,  as  in  very  dry  weather,  the  stoinata  are  closed ; 
and  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  leaves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  cold  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  protection  i^atnst  drought. 
Apparently  they  do  not  occur  in  submerged  plants.  In  any  case,  there 
is  far  less  dai^r  from  drought  during  winter  to  the  meadow  than  to 
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the  forest,  and  therefore  the  xerophilous  character  of  the  meadow  during 
winter  is  far  less  marked  than  is  that  of  the  foiot.  Superficial  thaws, 
involving,  as  they  do,  a  rise  in  the  temperature  and  rate  of  transpiration 
of  the  twigs,  arc  prejudicial  to  the  forest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  beneficial 
to  the  shallow- rooted  meadow.  In  mild  winters  the  meadow  remains 
uninterruptedly  green,  and  the  occurrence  of  isolated  flowers  shows  that 
the  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition  are  not  arrested. 

Meadow-plants  during  the  vegetative  season  are  devoid  of  any  marked 
protective  devices  against  transpiration  ;  their  structure  is  hygrophilous, 
even  if  less  markedly  so  than  that  of  the  herbaceous  shade-flora  of  the 
forest.  The  blides  are  large,  their  thickness  relatively  slight,  the  cuticle 
moderately  developed,  protective  coatings  are  absent  or  weakly  developed  ; 
succulent  plants  and  undcr-shrubs  arc  rare,  except  on  dry  soil.  The  chief 
constituents  of  the  meadow  arc  perennial  grasses,  usually  tufted,  less 
frequently  provided  with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  their  riband-like,  flat, 
herbaceous,  bright  green  leaves  do  not  roll  up  in  dry  weather.  Between 
them  grow  perennial  and  biennial— rarely  annual — herbs,  the  majority 
of  which  possess  rosette-like  main  shoots,  from  which  there  arise,  during 
the  vegetative  season,  fertile  lateral  shoots  that  dry  up  before  winter. 
Perennial  herbs  that  retain  only  their  subterranean  parts  are  relatively  rare, 
for  instance  Colchicum  and  species  of  orchids. 

Grasses  and  jxircnnial  herbs  usually  form  a  dense  continuous  sward. 
Only  on  more  sterile  soil  arc  broad  intervening  spaces  occupied  by  mosses. 
The  occurrence  of  completely  bare  places  denotes  increased  dryness  of  soil, 
and  the  vegetation  then  assumes  a  xerophilous  character  approximating 
to  that  of  the  steppe.  Such  dry  meadow,  where  deep-rooted  perennials 
usually  dominate  the  grasses,  may  be  termed  grass-xcaste.  Its  occurrence 
is  always  due  to  local  edaphic  influence. 

The  s/f/>/r  of  the  cold-winter  belts  is  distinguished  from  that  of  warmer 
districts  by  a  lower  growth.  Small  woody  plants,  which  bring  about  a 
transition  to  the  savannah,  are  commoner  in  them  than  in  meadow — which 
is  entirely  herbaceous,  except  in  the  case  of  the  mountain- meadow  to  be 
subsequently  described.  Undcr-.shrubs  arc  quite  common  in  the  steppe. 
Steppe-grasses  usually  have  narrower  leaves  than  meadow-grasses,  and 
many  species  pos.scss  the  proj)erty  of  rolling  up  in  dry  weather.  This 
is  an  efi*ectivc,  but  not  the  sole,  protective  measure  against  loss  of  water  ; 
there  arc  also  coatings  of  wax,  thick  cuticle,  and  a  denser  structure. 
Annuals,  or  r.ithcr  ephemcrals.  arc  more  numerous  in  the  stcp{>e  than 
in  the  meadow  ;  as  are  also  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants,  Evergreen 
perennial  herbs  and  undcr-shrubs  usually  have  small  leaves,  and  are 
generally  provided  with  protective  coatings,  especially  in  the  form  of 
air-containing  hairs.  Succulent  plants  are  much  commoner  than  in  meadow, 
especially  in  North  America.    The  grassy  sward  of  the  steppe  is  frequently 
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iotemipted  by  bore  spaces :  yet  there  are.  espedilly  ia  North  Amctica. 
steppes  that  are  very  thkkly  c  er-ro^n  and  yet  deddedly  xeiophttou^ 
The  grasses  asaaHr  n  tofts^  Smt  there  are  a!so  creeping  spedesi* 

and  they  it  is  which  uically  pr<:>dt:ce  completely  co\-er^  steppe— for 
example  Buchloe  dz-cv/.  '.ie>  in  Nor.h  America  i  Fk:.  3  ^*^  -  During  winter 
the  superficial  part  of  a  :yp  cal  steppe,  ia  opposition  to  that  of  a  meAv'.vMv, 
is  for  the  most  part  dried  up.  \\"here\er  mid-summer  is  rainless,  desiccation 
may  set  in  even  then. 

2.  THE  VEGETATION  IN  MEADOW  DISTRICTS  AND 

STEPPE  DISTRICTS. 

L  MEADOIV. 

Natural  meadows  apparently  occupy  less  extensive  areas  than  do  natural 

steppes,  and  they  chiefly  appear  in  tr;ui>itional  climatic  di-tricts  whose  vegeta- 
tion is  park- like  in  character,  that  is  to  ^.ay,  where  grassland  and  patches  of 
forest  alternate  with  one  another.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  moistcr 
meadow  climate  is  more  favourable  to  growth  of  trees  than  is  a  true  steppe 
climate. 

Possibly  the  natural  plant- covering  of  Europe  exhibited  such  a  park-Uk« 
physiognomy.  The  European  dimate  is  neither  a  pronounced  woodland 
dimate  nor  grassland  climate,  but  equally  favourable  to  both  formations ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  numerous  plants  that  are  absent  from  the  flora  of  the 
forest  is  in  favour  of  the  former  existence  of  natural  meadow.  Such  natural 
meadows,  houevcr,  exist  no  longer,  even  where  they  occupy  an  original 
meadow-area.  Mowing,  grazing,  manuring,  and  other  operations  have 
certainly  fundamentally  mrxlified  the  original  appearance  of  a  European 
meadow.  Hence  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  a  Central  European  meadow 

Lu.xuriant  virgin  meadows  occur  in  the  parkland  tracts  b\'  the  Amur, 
in  Kamchatka  (Figs.  237,  325),  and  on  the  island  of  Saghalin  (Figs.  3^3, 
326).  In  them  many  herbs,  especially  species  of  Umbelliferae  and  Spiraea, 
exhibit  the  greatest  luxuriance  and  are  often  taller  than  a  man.  Apparently, 
as  in  transitional  climatic  districts  in  general,  slight  diflerences  in  the  soil 
determine  the  alternation  of  the  two  forms  of  vegetation :  a  more  porous 
soil,  or  one  that  is  moister  owing  to  lateral  infiltration  into  lower  levels, 
will  produce  woods  ;  one  less  permeable  and  only  superficially  moist,  patches 
of  grassland.   No  definite  information  on  this  question  is,  however,  available. 

The  most  extensive  natural  meadow  district  is  probably  that  of  the 
eastern  prairie  in  North  America,  yet  it  has  often  been  stated  '  that  it  was 

'  Excellent  descriptions  are  given  by  Dnide,  op.  cit.,  p.  339 ;  by  Stebler  and  Schrtftcr, 

opu  cit. ;  and  by  Weber,  op.  cit. 
•  See  Mayr,  op.  cit.,  p.  331. 
•CKiMm  Q  q 
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originally  covered  with  forests,  and  that  these  were  destroyed  by  Indians 
in  order  to  produoe  grasiiy  trsu:ts  for  the  buffalcics.  Reliable  grounds  for  this 
opinion  have,  however,  not  yet  been  supplied*  Indeed  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  to  solve  the  question  with  certain^. 

ii.  STEPPE. 

Steppe  districts  have  at  least  in  certain  localities  preserved  their  orig-inal 
physiognomy  to  a  t^rcater  extent  than  most  meadow  districts,  for  they  are 
less  densely  inhabited  by  man  and  present  greater  difficulties  than  do 
meadow  districts  to  being  brought  under  cultivation.  For  example,  the 
ivestern  part  of  the  North  American  prairie  (Figs.  332,  333),  in  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  is  certainly  an  original  steppe,  however  much 
it  may  have  been  modified  recently,  and  its  xerophilous  character  increases 
from  east  to  west,  so  that  on  the  Missouri  river  it  passes  over  into  meadow, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  desert 

Hitchcock'  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  the  dry,  western  steppe  in  the 
State  of  Kaasas.  TTie  prairie  is  more  extensive  than  all  the  other  formations 
together.  The  western  half  of  the  State  lies  in  the  district  known  as 
'Great  Plains,'  which  extends  westwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south- 
wards to  Texas,  and  northwards  to  a  great  distance.  The  land  in  this 
district  is  nearly  flat,  but  here  and  there  interrupted  by  river-beds:  — 

'One  may  ride  for  many  miles  witlioiit  seeing  any  distinf^uishable  eminence  to 
interrupt  the  uniformity  of  the  plain,  which  extends  to  the  horizon  in  all  directions. 
There  are  no  trees,  no  shrubs  (although  many  plante  are  lignlfied  at  the  base),  no  tall 
herbs*  .  . 

The  following  plants  are  characteristic  of  the  western  plain:  Erysimum  aspenim, 

Polygala  alba,  Malvastrum  coccineum.  Linum  rigidum,  Sophora  tomentosa,  Psoralea 
tcnniflora  1  L<>^nnninosaci,  Ccrcus  viiidiflnnis  (SW.  Kansasi.  Opiintia  Rafincsquii, 
O.  niissouricnsis,  O.  fragilis,  Guticrrczia  Eulhaniiae  (Compositae»,  Aplopappus  spinu- 
losus  (Compositac),  Evax  prolifera  (Comix)sitae),  Engelmannia  pinnatifida  (Com- 
positae),  Thelespenna  i^racile  (Compositae),  Artemisia  Wrightii,  Senecio  Douglasii, 
Cnicus  ochrocentnis,  Asdepias  Jamesii,  Krynitzkia  crassisepala  (Boraginaeeae), 
Ipomoea  leptophylla,  Solanum  triflorum,  Chamaesaracha  sordida  (Solanaceae),  Ver- 
bena bipinnatitida,  (Jladothrix  lanuginosa  ( Amarantaccac*.  Chenopodium  olidum, 
C.  Fremonti  incanum.  Allium  Nuttallii,  Aristida  purpurea,  Mutiroa  squarrosa  (Fig. 
337 »,  Elymus  Sitanion.  The  following  extend  further  to  the  east:  Kuhnia  eupa- 
torioides  (Compositae),  Liatris  punctata  (Compositae),  Solidago  missouriensis,  Am- 
brosia  psilostachya,  Lepachys  columnaris  (Compositae),  Ecbinospermum  Redowakii 
occldentate  (Boraginaeeae),  Evolvulus  argentcus,  Solanmn  rostratum,  O^grbaphus 
angustifolius  (Nyctaginaceac),  Andropogon  furoatus,  A.  scoparius,  Chrj'sopogon 
nutans  (these  three  grasses  predominate  in  the  eastern  jirairicst.  Schedonnardus 
tcxanus  (Gramineac),  Boutcloua  oligostachya  (Gramineae),  B.  raccmosa,  Buchlo^i 
dactyloides  (Gramineae,  Fig.  336),  Koeteria  cristata,  Eatonia  obtusata  (Gramineae). 

*  Hitchcock,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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The  physiognomy  of  the  western  plains  is  pecuh'ar.  The  prevaih'ng  plant 
is  buffalo-grass  (Buchloc  dactyloidcs,  Fig.  336),  frequently  mixed  with 
grama-grass  (Bouteloua  oligostachya).     They  form  a  dense  greyish-green 


Fig.  33 j.  Typical  nntural  prairie  in  Iowa,  Cherokee  Co.    The  dark  itrip  in  the  centre 
corresponds  lo  a  former  path.    From  a  photograph  by  J.  M.  Coulter. 


sward,  two  or  three  inches  high.  The  other  plants  arc  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  turf.  The  Opuntieae  arc  conspicuous,  although  they 
lie  obliquely  and  protrude  only  slightly  above  the  grass.     The  most 

Q  q  2 
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conspicuous  plants  arc,  however,  Asclepias  Jamesii  and  Cnicus  ochrocentrus, 
which  are  one  or  two  feet  high. 

Fringing-forests  are  developed  along  water-courses  that  never  or  rarely  ovcrnow 
their  banks  (Fig.  331).  The  dominating  trees  are  :  Asimina  triloba,  Tilia  americana, 
Acer  dasycarpum,  Negundo  aceroidcs,  Ccrcis  canadensis,  Gymnocladus  canadensis, 
Gleditschia  triacanthos,  Ulmus  americana,  Ccllis  occidentalis,  Morus  rubra,  Platanus 
occidentalis,  Juglans  nigra,  Carya  olivaeformis,  C.  sulcata,  C.  amara,  Quercus  macro- 
carpa,  Q.  palustris,  Salix  amygdaloidcs,  S.  nigra,  Populus  monilifera.  The  shrubs 
(and  lianes)  are  :  Menispermum  canadensc,  Zanthoxylum  americanum,  Vitis  cinerca, 
V.  cordifolia,  Aesculus  arguta,  Staphylea  trifolia,  Ribes  gracilc,  Sambucus  cana- 
densis, Symphoricarpos  vulgaris,  Sniilax  hispida. 


Fig.  334.  Natural  prairie  (prairic-grnss  formatiun),  Lincoln,  Nebraska.    375  meters  above  sea-  I 
level.   March  19,  i8y8.   Sporobolus  aspcrifolius,  Kocleria  ciislala,  I'anicum  Scribncrianum.  From 
a  photograph  by  Bcssey. 


Pound  and  Clements'  have  recently  given  an  excellent  description  of  the 
©ecology  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  (Figs.  334,  335),  the  greater  part  of  which 
belongs  to  the  original  prairie  district.  The  grassland  covers  wide  un- 
dulating tracts  and,  in  the  deeper  and  moistcr  places,  assumes  a  character 
more  meadow-like,  and  on  the  ridges  more  steppe-like.  Moreover,  the 
latter  is  more  xerophilous  on  clay  soil  {buffalo-grass  formation)  than  on 
loam  [prairie-grass  formation). 

*  Pound  and  Clements,  op.  cit.,  p.  348. 
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and  herbs  likewise  are  very  limited  in  numbers  (Asdepias  pomOa,  Verbena 
pinnatifida). 

The  Wrgin  steppe  In  the  district  of  the  Biack  Sea  has  been  described  by 
Refhmann'i  from  observations  on  the  river  Ing^,  in  words  of  whkh  the 
following  is  a  translation : — 

'The  number  of  species  which  form  the  primeval  carpet  of  plants  is  very 
considerable!  and  their  grouping  may  vary  greatly  acccmiing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
The  most  important  characteristic  of  this  vegetation  is  the  communal  association 

of  Stipa  pcnnata  and  S.  I.cssingiann  ;  botli  species  arc  roiifmed  to  a  dry  sterile  soil 
and  cover  all  elevations  with  a  honio^^cneous  sward  ;  in  lower,  ninrc  It  rtilc  situations 
the  quantity  of  grass  diminishes  and  it  is  partly  replaced  by  a  number  of  other 
herbaceous  plants ;  very  rarely,  only  on  moister  ground,  by  the  water^de  or  m 
depressions,  Stipa  completely  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  a  few  very  characteristic 
plants  peculiar  to  such  places  only.  This  condition  occurs  very  constantly  and  is 
repeated  in  the  Khersonese  steppe  with  great  fidelity.  All  dry  elevated  stations, 
both  on  the  Bug  as  well  as  on  the  Ingul,  arc  covered  almost  cxckisively  by  the  stipa- 
grass,  while  the  number  of  accessory  components  that  accompany  the  stipa-plants 
in  such  places  is  very  small;  I  found  only  Euphorbia  Gerardiana,  E.  nicaeensis, 
Erysimum  repandum,  Arenaria  graminifolia,  Astragalus  vesicarius,  and  Gypsophila 
paniculata;  cmly  a  small  number  of  individual  pbmts  occur  and  they  play  quite 
a  subordinate  part.  When  observed  from  a  distance  many  such  places  covered  with 
the  Stipa-forination  resemUe  sandy  hills;  on  near  approach,  the  sandy-grey  tint 
is  converted  into  silvery  white,  and  the  appearance  of  this  restless,  ceaselessly 
swaying  grassland  reminds  one  vividly  of  rippling  water,  and,  in  spite  of  its  entire 
monotony,  gives  one  a  subdued  and  pleasing  impression.  The  aspect  on  lower 
places,  where  Stipa  is  somewhat  less  prominent,  is  much  more  interesting; 
numerous  species  of  plants,  quite  peculiar  to  these  stations,  occupy  the  ground 
which  is  partially  free  of  the  stipa-sward;  a  rich  profusion  of  forms  app)ear  close 
togctlicr,  making  a  vai  iegatcd  mixture  of  leaves,  stems,  inflorescences,  and  flowers, 
and  the  vegetation  of  the  steppe  there  usually  atlbrds,  on  comparatively  small  areas, 
a  variety  of  which  our  northern  meadows  can  give  only  a  very  poor  and  inaccurate 
impression.  Among  the  constituents  of  the  sibeppe  Crambe  tatarica  takes  the  first 
place ;  it  forms  groups  of  fine  pinnate  leaves,  two  feet  broad,  and  of  tall  branching 
flowering  axes  ;  between  the  tufts  of  Stipa  numerous  Compositae  (Serratula,  Jurinea, 
and  Centaurea)  grow,  and  their  large  blue  or  yellow  capitula  are  raised  by  slender 
stalks  high  above  the  silvery  foliage  of  the  Stipa,  while  hidden  between  the  less 
closely  packed  haulms  of  the  grasses  (Triticuin,  Poa,  Hierochlo^)  Iris  humilis  and 
I.  hungarica  interpose  their  pretty  short*stalked>  blue  flowers.  Labiatae  (Phlomisi 
Salvia)  form  a  variegated  mosaic  of  foliage,  and  veiy  peculiar  species  of  Astragalus 
conceal  their  large  yellow  bouquets  of  flowers  in  the  midst  of  their  pinnate  leaves. 
Some  species  of  Euphorbia  form  a  very  important  constituent  of  this  vegetation; 
their  rigid  ashon-grey  steins  grow  scattered  in  densely  agglomerated  tufts  over  the 
whole  steppe,  making  a  striking  contrast  with  the  looser  architecture  of  other  plant- 
forms.  Gf  shrubby  plants  only  Caragana  frutescens  occurs  in  numbers,  but  its  low 

'  Rebmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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stems  arc  hidden  by  the  tall  forms  of  either  plants;  Spiraea  crenata  shares  the 
same  fate.  The  entire  absence  of  Cyperaceae  is  also  very  characteristic  of  this 
vegetation.' 

Gruner  ^  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  the  high-steppe  in  the  district 
of  Alexandrovsk : — 

The  spring  flora  of  the  high-steppe  is  very  poor  and  uniform,  and  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  species  which  occur  in  great  numbers  together  are  frequently 
confined  to  areas  of  small  extent,  and  furthermore  their  flowers  are  either  yellow  or 
inconspicuous.  The  first  spring  llura  Iruin  March  tu  the  middle  oi  April  is  repre- 
sented by  only  a  few  families,  of  which  the  following  play  the  chief  part  In  number 
<X  species  and  individuals:  Liliaceae  (Gagea,  Tulipa,  Hyadnthus,  Bnlbocodiom), 
Ranunculaceae  (Ceratocephalus),  Cruciferae  (Alyssum  minimum,  Draba  vema, 
Sisymbrium  Thalianum),  Rosaccac  (Potcntilla  opaca),  Scrophulariaccae  (Veronica 
triphyllos,  V.  praecox,  V.  vema,  V.  agrcstis),  and  Cyperaceae  (Carex  stenophylla. 
C.  Schreberi).  The  transition  to  a  later  spring  flora  is  effected  by  Amygdalus  nana, 
Valeriana  tuberosa,  Androsace  elongata  and  A.  maxima,  Vinca  herbacea,  and  Iris 
pumila.  Late  spring,  including  the  month  of  May  and  about  one<4hird  of  June,  is 
the  season  of  the  most  luxuriant  fdant-growth  in  the  high-steppe. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  high-steppe  during  this  season  depends  chiefly 
on  the  following  species:  Ranunculus  illj'ricus,  Glaucium  corniculatiim.  Erysimum 
canesccns,  Lepidium  pcrfoliatum,  Coronilla  varia,  Achillea  Milieluliuni,  Carduus 
hamulosus,  Echinospermum  Lappula  and  E.  patulum.  Thymus  Marschallianus, 
Ajuga  genevensis,  Euphorbia  Gerardiana,  E.  nicaeftnsis,  and  numerous  Gramineae, 
especially  Sdpa  Lessingiana,  Poa  bulbosa,  Bromus  squanosus  and  B.  tectorum, 
Koeleria  cristata. 

In  June,  on  the  prevailing  higher  places,  all  the  vegetation  disappears,  except 
species  of  Euphorbia  and  the  tufts  of  Stipa  ;  most  of  the  summer  jilants  appear  onlv  in 
the  less  parched  situations,  especially  in  furrows  and  ravines  balkas  ')  made  by  rain- 
water. Several  of  the  spring  plants  still  appear  during  summer  (Glaucium,  Isatis 
tinctoria,  Coronilla,  Achillea  Millefolium).  Of  the  phints  that  are  limited  to  the 
summer  season  those  that  commonly  occur  are:  Malva  borealis,  Melilotus  alba 
and  M.  officinalis,  Portulaca  oleracea,  Centaurea  diffusa,  Onopordum  Acanthium, 
Lactuoa  Scariola,  Taraxacum  serotinum.  Verbascum  Lychnitis,  Linaria  vulgaris  and 
L.  genistaefolia,  Marrubium  vulgarc,  Tcucrium  rulium,  Staticc  scoparia.  Polygonum 
Convolvulus,  Ceratocarpus  arenarius,  Triticum  cristatum,  Eragrostis  poaeoides, 
Stipa  capillata,  Setaria  viridis. 

Finally,  the  autumnal  flora  is  characterized  by  the  hnry  nature  of  most  of  the 
species,  the  vegetadon  of  the  steppe  being  thus  mantled  in  grey : 

'  From  amongst  the  dismembered  plants  of  the  summer  flora  that  still  retain  a  few 
flowering  stalks,  and  their  shrivelled  remains,  there  si.irings  up  a  fresh  vegetation,  the 
chief  representatives  of  which  arc  Salsolaccae,  Artcmisiae,  Polygonum  Bellardi  and 
P.  aviculare,  Amaranthus  retroflezus,  and  Xanthium  spinosum.  Belonging  to  the 
first  of  these,  Salsola  Kali,  Atriplex  lacmiata,  Chenopodium  album,  Ceratocarpus 
arenarius,  and  Echinopsilon  sedoides  appear  in  such  enormous  numbers,  that  If  th^ 

'  Gruner,  op.  cit,  p.  io6. 
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be  surpassed  at  all  in  this  respect,  it  is  only  1^  Artemisia  austriaca,  Xanthium 
spinosum,  and  Amaranthus  retroflexus,  of  which  the  first  two  cover  whole  tracts 

in  dense  pure  masses,  the  first  giving  preference  rather  to  the  high-steppe,  the 
second  nither  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  slopes.  Owing  to  the  social  growth  and 
the  relatively  not  inconsiderable  size  of  the  individual  plants,  they  render  them- 
selves more  noticeable  than  other  plantt-^sudi,  fbr  instance,  as  Atriplex  laciniata, 
Polygonum  aviculare,  Portulaca  oleracea,  and  Eragrostis  poaeoides— are  able  to 
do  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  their  individuals.  . .  . 

*Tlie  following  plants  also  influence  the  character  of  the  autumnal  vegetation 
on  account  of  their  great  abun- 
dance :  Taraxacum  serotinum, 
Achillea  Millefolium,  Polycne- 
mum  arvense,  Artemisia  campes- 
tris  and  A.  scoparia,  as  well  as 
A.  Absinthium,  Chenopodium 
opulifolium,  Atriplex  nitens,  A. 
rosea,  and  Kochia  prostrata. 
which  are  sufficiently  numerous 
but  not  present  eveiywhere.  .  .  . 
The  species  of  Euphorbia  (E. 
nicaeensis),  however,  again  play 
an  important  part,  because, 
though  but  rarely  adorned  with 
flowers,  they  contrast  agreeably 
by  means  of  their  relatively 
bright  green  tints  with  the  uni- 
f<wm  grey  of  the  donunant  plants. 
In  September  and  October  this 
grey  tint  is  iiiiiiglcd  with  the 
fresh  green  of  the  sprouting 
grass.' 

The  transition  in  South 
Ru.ssia  from  the  forest  district 
to  the  steppe  district  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  by  Reh- 
mann  ' : — 

'The  natural  boundarj'  of  the 
steppe  district  is  indicated  by  oak- 
woods  ;  the  course  of  this  boundary  line  is,  however,  not  everywhere  uniiitHin,  and 
the  forests  penetrate  most  deeply  into  the  steppe  district  along  the  beds  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  Bug.  .  .  . 

'Along  tlie  whole  of  this  line  ihc  forests  occur  in  small  scattered  blocks;  and, 
almost  everywhere  that  I  have  seen,  their  existence  is  associated  with  valleys  and 
deeper  ravines;  they  cover  the  inner  banks  of  these  depressions,  and  do  not  usually 

*  Rehmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 


Fig.  337.  North  Ameticui  pnirie-ftonu  Manros 
squarrosa,  Totr.  Nstnial  tlae.  Irom  ft  tpedmeB  in  the 
Berlin  Herbafhtm. 
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g»  St  aO  bcgroDd  tfaem.  Tbe  lai^e  tFMis  of  flat  gromid  that  &e  baaixii  tbese  rrvtr 
iraUeys  and  ravines  are  emireiy  ft«e  from  ibfcst,  and,  beinf  covered  with  the 
characteristic  stcppc-vegctation,  are  moat  intimately  associated  wnh  the  troc  steppe 
district-  Hut  further  north  again,  where  the  forests  begin  lo  extend  into  the  plain, 
their  areas  are  very  small,  and  their  proportion  to  tbe  total  area  of  tbe  councry 
inaigniftrant,  the  land  being  till  ahw^  madnly  dominaied  by  berfaaccoiis  fot»mimis. 
All  Ibresia  along  tbe  entire  boundary  line  are,  almoat  witbont  exception,  pore  oak- 
forest  :  they  are  tbrougboot  formed  of  Qnercos  aesatlifloca,  sometimes  Q.  pedimcu- 
lata  and  Q.  pubesccns  appear  in  small  numbers :  very  rarely  does  one  find,  and 
then  only  on  tli',  border  of  the  osk-forc^i-^  a  mixture  of  Acer  campestre,  Ulmus 
etiusa,  L'.  cam  pest  ns,  and  Carpinus  Bttuiui.  In  such  oak-forest  the  indigenous  shru.bs 
are  very  numermis  and  form  a  dense  imderwood,  in  wbicb  occasionally  the  pretty- 
Rosa  altaica  occnnk  In  the  absence  of  this  tmderwood,  the  soil  is  covered  by 
a  great  number  of  herbaceous  plants  forming  a  very  lozmiant  and  diversified 
mcadow-lik'.  vegetation  which  is  almost  everywhere  mown.'  The  accompanying 
list  of  the  «  liief  « onstituents  of  these  forest- meadows  enumerates  a  number  of 
apecicH  w'iiich  usually  als<^  occur  in  the  forests  uf  Central  Europe  and  in  grassy 
clearings  in  the  forest,  especially  on  a  calcareous  snbsoiL 

'Besides  the  oak,  Carfrimis  Betulos  is  prominent  on  the  border  of  tbe  fbreat 
district,  so  that  oak-woods  and  hornbeam-woods  ezduaivdy  form  the  forest 
formations  on  the  border  of  the  steppe  districts  and  forest  districts.  The  hornbeam 
sometimes  appears  isolated  on  the  margin  of  the  oak-forests,  but  otherwise  it  forms 
independent  woods,  which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  oak-forests  and 
are  distinguished  from  them  most  strikingly  by  their  physiognomy.  Whilst  in 
an  oak-forest  the  trees  are  very  scattered  but  are  individiially  fine,  the  hornbeam- 
woods  are  formed  of  very  slender,  thin  and  weakly  individuals^  which  however 
occur  in  enormous  numbers  and  form  an  impenetrable  dark  thicket.  In  such 
cases  the  hornbeam  permits  the  intrusion  of  no  other  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the 
rich  underwood  of  the  oak-forest  is  ompletely  absent.  Shrubs  cannot  thrive 
here  on  account  of  the  want  of  light,  and  the  same  cause  also  appears  to  exclude 
all  herbaceous  plants.' 
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DESERTS 

Introduction.  Distribution  and  climate  of  deseits  in  geiienl.  i.  TIm  Dwerts  of  the 
Eftitem  HamiqMiare.  L  Tk*  Destri  DUtria  of  North  Afiica  and  Sou^West  AsUu 
Extent,  Climate.  Character  of  the  country.  Flora  of  the  spring  rain.  Significance  of 
subterranean  water  to  vegetation.  Protective  de\  ices  of  plants  against  the  loss  of  water. 
Desert  formations  in  Equatorial  East  Africa,  u.  The  Desert  Districts  of  IVest  and 
Ctniral  Asia.  Climate.  Characteristic  plants.  Physiognomy  of  deserts  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Wu  The  Desert  in  South  Africa.  Extent.  Climate.  Character  of  vegetation 
in  the  littoral  desert,  and  in  the  Karroo.  Welwitschia  mirabilis.  Acanthosicyos  horrida. 
iv.  The  Desert  in  Australia,  a.  The  Deserts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  i.  7 he 
DismftHtNtrikAwurica^  Extent  Climate.  Lower  Sonoran  region.  Characteristic  plants. 
Oases.  Upper  SonacBn  rq^ion.  Protective  devices  against  drought.  Flora  of  the 
spring  rain.  The  *  ISad  Lands*  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  Desert  plateaux  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ii.  The  Desert  and  Semi-Desert  in  Mexico.  Climate. 
Character  of  the  vegetation  according  to  G.  Karsten.  Ui.  The  Desert  in  South  America. 
Physiognomy  of  the  Patagonian  desert  according  to  Niederlein. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  most  extensive  deserts  occur  near  the  two  tropics,  which  they  over- 
stcj)  onl)-  slio^htly  towards  the  equator,  their  fjrcatcst  development  being  on 
tlic  polar  side.  I'or  this  reason,  and  also  because  we  arc  better  acquainted 
with  the  vegetation  i)f  the  temperate  than  with  that  of  the  tropical  deserts, 
this  chapter  will  deal  with  the  cliniaic  and  vegetation  of  deserts  in  general. 

The  greatest  desert  district  extends  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa, 
between  ao*  and  30*  N.,  right  across  the  whole  continent,  widening  out 
occasionally  to  the  north,  over  Arabia,  South  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  to  the 
north-west  comer  of  Hindustan.  The  second  greatest  desert  district  includes 
a  huge  part  of  Central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mountains  sepa- 
rating Mongolia  from  Manchuria.  North  America  possesses  a  smaller 
desert  district  lying  between  30'  and  40°  N.  and  J  20°  and  11  a"  W.,  to 
which  the  States  of  Utah,  Nevada,  part  of  Arizona,  and  Southern  California 
belong,  and  continuing  into  the  semi-desert  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  The 
greatest  desert  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  that  of  Central  Australia  ; 
smaller  deserts  occur  in  Souih-West  Africa,  in  the  narrow  western  strip  of 
South  American  coast  from  5  to  30"  S.,  also  in  West  Argentina  and  in 
Eastern  Patagonia. 
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The  amount  of  rain&ll  naturally  diffeis  in  these  various  desert  districts, 
but  it  never  exceeds  300  mm.,  and  usually  remains  considerably  lower. 
According  to  Wocikofs  computations,  the  point  on  the  earth  that  is  poorest 
in  rain,  as  far  as  meteorological  observations  are  available,  is  Copiapo  in 
Chile,  with  an  annual  average  of  10  mm.  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  following  places  have  less  than  100  mm.:  Fort  Mohave  in  Arizona. 
60  mm. ;  San  Juan  in  Argentina,  70  mm. ;  Serena  in  Chile,  40  mm. ; 
Suez,  60  mm. ;  Nukus  on  tlw  Amu-Daria,^  70  mm. ;  Petro-Alexandrovsk, 
60  mm* ;  Leh  in  Kashmir,  70  mm. ;  Aden,  50  mm. ;  the  island  of  Ascension, 
80  mm.  The  distribution  of  the  scanty  rainfall  throughout  the  year  also 
differs.  In  the  Sahara  the  atmo^heric  precipitations  are  irregular,  though 
takii^  place  chiefly  during  spring.  On  the  Amu-Daria  and  in  North  Chile 
the  maximum  is  in  autumn,  in  Australia  in  summer.  But  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  rainfall  such  maxima  and  minima  have  no  practical  signifi- 
cance ;  the  vegetative  periods  depend  on  the  heat,  which  increases  the 
injurious  efTects  of  drought  and  therefore  brings  plant-life  to  a  state  of  rest 
at  the  time  of  its  maxiniiiin.  The  atmospheric  dryness  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  heat,  and  is  usually  much  greater  in  deserts  than  in  woodland 
and  grassland  districts ;  its  maximum  is  attained  in  summer. 

The  oecology  of  most  desert-floras  is  at  present  but  little  known,  so  that 
the  following  descriptions  are  quite  fragmentary  in  character. 


I.  THE  DESERTS  OF  THE  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

i.  THE  DESERT  DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  AFRICA  AND  SOUTH-WEST 

ASIA. 

Between  55*  and  so*  N.,  18"  W.,  and  70*  E.,  a  district,  chiefly  formed  of 
h^h  plateaux,  and  extending  like  a  belt  right  across  North  Africa,  Arabia^ 
South  Persia  and  Baluchistan,  to  the  country  beyond  the  river  Indus,  has 
an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  200  mm.,  so  that  its  vegetation  throughout 
exhibits  a  desert  character.  As  regards  its  thermal  conditions,  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  desert  districts,  belonf^s  to  the  belt  of  mild  winters ;  only  at 
its  most  northerly  points  do  slij^ht  frosts  and  transitory  falls  of  snow  occur 
in  winter.  The  summer  temperatures  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world 
and  coincide  with  the  season  of  greatest  drought ;  over  a  large  part  of  this 
desert  district  the  temperature  in  July  is  36°  C.  and  upwards. 

The  ibllowing  tables  give  more  detailed  data  of  an  extreme  western  point 
(Cape  Juby),  two  central  points  (Ghardaia  and  Cairo),  and  an  extreme 
eastern  point  (Multan)  of  the  North  African  and  South- West  Asiatic 
desert  district: — 
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Desert  Climate. 

NORTH  AFRICA  AND  SOUTH-WEST  ASIA. 
CAPE  JUIiY. 
37*  sr      la**  53'  W.,  at  aeapM. 
(From  MeteoioL  Zeitsdur.,  liSj,  p.  36). 


1 

1005. 

Temperature. 

Relative 

Atmo- 
spheric 
Humidity 

n^T  Pent 

^tean 
Cloucli- 

Mean 
VelocitT 
of  Wind. 

ToUl 
Kainuul 
iamn. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

jiuiuary  • 
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a4'8 

9*4 

9*5 

3*7 

44*  0 

Febraaiy . 

16^ 

39-8 

io>9 

44 

3*3 

•9^ 

March .  . 
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202 

107 

A*n 

3  4 

Ji.t 

O'  1 

April  .  . 

16-8 

30*1 

I3-I 

4  y 

9  R 
3.0 

7"» 

May  .  . 

17-5 

90-8 

6.8 

as 

0 

June  .  . 

19*3 

33>9 

i5<6 

91  0 

3-5 
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0 

July    .  . 

I9-I 

33-3 

t6-9 

93-0 

6-0 

3>0 

0 

August     .  j  202 

36*7 
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940 

30 

2-0 

0 

September 

30-4 

38-7 

«5S 

93*0 

3-8 

34 

34*7 

October  . 

i8-8 


359 

I3<6 

93.0 

4-6 

3« 

55*9 

November 

a5-7 

it-6 

890 

3>3 

3-4    '  38-1 

December 

i64t 

25*0 

9-3      870  1             3.3  ;  17.3 

Year  .  . 

li-o  1 

39-8   j     9-3    ;  89« 

4<3   1    3«8  3351O 

Prev.iiling  winds,  NE.  and  NNE.  throughout  the  year. 
R.iiny  days,  with  more  than  0-3  mm.  in  l884t  5»»      1885,  55. 
Total  rainfall  in  1884,  138-5  mm. 


CHARDAIA  (.ALGERIAN  SAHAR.\). 
32°  35'  N..  3"  40'  E.,  520  meters  ahove  sea-level. 
(From  .Meteorol.  Zeilschr.,  1893,  p.  471). 
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1887-1899. 

TenperatiiTe. 

RdatiW  Raudditjr. 

ncss. 

Rain- 
fall in 
mm. 

Mean 
Max. 

Mean 
Min. 

7  n.tn. 

I  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

June  .  . 

l6>4 

1  '4 

18 

0.9 

I 

July     .  , 

47-4 

223 

28 

12 

»5 

0.7 

0 
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46-6 

19.9 

33 

1     IS    ,     17    i  o-s 

a 
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15.1 

44  19 

i-S 

4 
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8.1 

55 

3" 

39 

1.7 

3 
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3.6 

67 

37 

49 

16 

10 
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2M 

0.9 

71 

45 

55 

1-6 

28 

Year  .  . 

477    1  04 

SO 

a6 

33 

>-3 

"4 

At  Ghardaia,  in  1891,  there  were  8  rainy  days  with  meaaurable  rain,  46  with 
a  rainfall  too  small  for  measurement :  in  1892  such  days  were  respectively  18  and  23. 
The  absolute  extreme  temperatures  at  Ghardaia  were,  in  5  years  from  1887-1892, 
SoP  in  July  1892,  and  -  i"  in  December  1889  and  January  1891.  The  annual  amount 
of  rainfall  was  in  1886-1892  (in  millimetera},  138, 145, 131, 53,  iio^  87, 114. 


CAIRO. 

30'  5'  31°  17'  1^-1  33  meters  above  sen-leveL 
 (From  Meteorol.  Zcitschr.,  1891,  )>.  419.) 


Temperature 
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MULTAN  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 
123  meters  above  na-IeveL 

(Fiom  Zeitschr.  d.  ttsterr.  Gesellsch.  £  Meteorol.,  i875>  P*  Z^T-) 


Temperature. 
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■  1 
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43 

183  , 

Rocky  plaleau.x,  built  up  of  terrace  upon  terrace,  and  furrow  ed  by  valleys 
with  the  frequently  sandy  wadis  ;  stony,  sometimes  hilly,  sometimes  flat, 
lowland ;  sandy  plains  usually  undulating  with  parallel  dunes ;  extensive 
loamy  depressions ;  all  these  form  the  immense  desert  district  of  the  Sahara, 
and  sometimes  alternate  in  rapid  succession,  while  at  other  times  one  t3fpe 
alone  prevails  over  wide  tracts.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  climate,  the  occasional  abundance  of  common  salt,  and  the  fact 
that  the  aofl  except  in  loamy  localities  permits  the  rapid  percolation 
of  the  scanty  rain-water,  there  arc  nevertheless  few  places  where  a  glance 
around  fails  to  reveal  a  single  plant.  The  vegetation,  however,  in  certain 
parts  is  very  thinly  distributed,  and  the  individual  plants,  although  usually 
shrubby,  are  of  small  size. 

The  least  vegetation  is  displayed  by  the  stony  plateaux  (Ham^da, 
338) ;  here,  only  at  considerable  distances  apart,  there  rise  above  the 
ground  hemispherical  shrubs  with  densely  crowded  thorny  branches, 
ynnostly  belonging  to  the  Z>  j^ophyllaceae  or  the  Paptlionaceae.   Much  more 
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richl}'  peopled  arc  the  wadis  traversing  typical  stony  deserts  of  this  type, 
and  in  i)articular  the  immediate  banks  of  the  water- courses,  which  arc 
usually  dry. 

The  sandy  desert  (Areg,  Fig.  339)  has  a  less  scanty  v^tation,  except  on 
the  dunes  (F^.  345),  which  are  often  entirely  devoid  of  plants. 
The  sharpest  contrast  to  the  veritable  bare  desert  tracts,  provided  only 

with  scanty,  low,  pale  green  plants,  is  afforded  by 
the  deepest  valleys  and  depressions  containing 
springs,  the  oases  (Fig.  340).  Usually  so  i^rply  1 
bounded  by  the  desert  that  their  contour  can  be 
defined  by  a  line,  they  nourish  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  trees  and  herbs,  which  however  are  all 
artificially  grown,  for  the  oases  are  entirely  under 
cultivation. 

The  distribution  of  desert  plants  appears  to  be 
dependent  far  more  on  subterranean  water,  retained 
in  the  depths  of  the  soil,  than  on  the  direct 
moistening  of  the  soil  by  rain.   Yet  an  ephemeral 
rain-flora  seems  to  be  present  in  all  deserts.  In 
spite  of  their  short  duration  and  scantiness,  the 
spring  rains  evoke  numerous  annual  plants,  which 
for  the  most  part  completely  disappear  immediately 
after  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  previously'  t^rccn 
surface  then  aj)pears  once  more  just  as  free  of 
vegetation  as  before  the  rain.    The  spring  rains  arc 
also  important  to  perennial  plants,  often  however 
rather  by  reducing  transpiration  than  by  directly 
supplying  moisture  to  the  deeply-seated  roots. 
Many  species  bear  leaves  and  flowers  only  during 
this  period.    Others  however  blossom  during  the 
dry,  cool  winter.    We  have  consequently  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  two  oecological  groups  of  desert 
plants,  the  one  the  existence  of  which  iief*€ndi 
iiiicctly  ii/>i  n  raiti.m\(\  the  other  in  which  it  depemdi 
upon  the  presence  of  snbien  aneau  wafer. 

Plofits  of  the  desert  dependent   directly  74 pen 
rain^.    These  arc  partly  annuals,  which  j^erminatc 
at  the  Gomm«icement    the  rain,  ripen  their  sccc 
when  it  terminates,  and  die  forthwith ;  partly,  though  in  smaller  numbcn^ 
pbints,  the  undeiground  portion  of  which  is  perennial,  but  which  after  the 
rain  disappear  from  the  surface  Just  like  annuals. 
My  own  observations  on  the  flora  of  the  Sahara  were  confined  to  the 

'  See  paiticulftriy  Votkens.  II. 


Fig.  34 1,  Flora  of  the  ijahar.i. 
(icnitta  I  KcUma  :  Kaetain, 
Fonk.  Natiinlsitt.  After 
Tanbert  In  Engler  nod 
Prantl,  Pic  naturlicbeD 
Pllanzcnfamilica. 
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immediate  sandy  neighbourhood  of  Port  Said,  and  to  the  most  northerly 
part  of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  near  Biskra  (Fig.  345)1  where  I  happened  to  be 
for  a  short  time  during  the  spring  rain,  whidi  af^wansd  acaroely  to  moiaten 
tbe  ground.  The  firm,  usually  loamy,  soil  of  the  desert  tract  between  the 
oases  looked  like  a  very  meagidy  planted  and  very  peculiar  garden,  in 
which  the  individual  plants  were  separated  firom  one  another  by  bare  patches, 
one  meter  and  more  wide.   Most  of  them  were  small,  roundish,  dense  shrubs, 
which,  when  observed  superficially,  resembled  one  another  so  much  that  it 
came  as  a  surprise  to  find,  on  looking  at  them  closely,  different  kinds  of 
leaves  or  flowers  (Lcj^uminosac,  Zygophyllaceac) ;  there  was,  however,  no 
want  of  horizontally-spreading  undcr-shrubs  pressed  close  to  the  ground,  nor 
of  rougli,  besom-like  forms  ;  the 
latter  usually  belonging  to  an 
Artemisia,  which  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  juicy,  tall, 
purple  Orobanche.  The  sandy 
soil  of  dry  water-courses  was 
populated  by  tamarisks  covered 
with  salt.  These  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora  associated 
with  subterranean  water.  The 
rain-flora    consisted    of  much 
smaller  and  more  delicate  plants  ; 
in    particular    the    rosettes  of 
Scorzonera  alexandrina,  a  nar- 
row-Ieaved  inconspicuous  herb 
with  laige  violet  fragrant  stel- 
late capitula  on  short  peduncles, 
diowed  themselves  everjrwhere, 
,  also  Odontospermum  p>'gmaeum 
'  34*)  well-known 

{  Anastatica  hierochuntica  ;  the 
latter,  however,  only  in  tlie  dry 
beds  of  the  water-courses. 

Upon  rain-herbs  of  this  iy[>G  in  the  desert  one  cannot  directly  observe 
any  trace  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  climate.    This  is  revealed  in- 
.  deed  in  their  very  rapid  development  and  the  short  duration  of  their  life^ 
J  but  neither  in  the  delicate  herbaceous  stems  and  leaves,  nor  in  their  thin 
<  roots,  which,  in  contrast  with  those  of  plants  associated  with  subterranean 
,  water,  penetrate  the  soil  no  deeper  than  the  rain,  nor  in  their  flowers, 
which  are  frequently  of  considerable  size,  is  the  climatic  influence  visible. 
Volkens  has  investigated  a  great  number  of  these  desert  annuals,  and 
in  most  cases  could  discover  no  xerophilous  characteristics  in  such  plants 

R  r  2 


Fig.  t,^2.  Flor.-*  of  the  .S.ihara.  ( )<1i>iitos(H;rmum 
[  v^maciim.  (  ).  Ildfl.  i.  wiili  closol  caiatiila  (dfy)  J 
2.  an  open  capituluiu  (moist).   Natural  size. 
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as  Malcomia  aegyptica,  Spr.,  Matthiola  livida,  DC,  Roemeria  dodecandra, 
Stapf.,  various  Papilionaccac  (for  instance  species  of  Astragalus),  many 
inconspicuous  Compositac,  some  Boragiiiaceae,  and  grasses. 

Other  likewise  annual  plants  owe  their  power  of  temporarily  enduring  the 
dry  season  to  the  supplies  of  water  that  they  have  collected  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  exhaustion  of  which  marks  the  termmation  of  their 
extstenoe.  Aanoag  these,  according  to  Volkens,  are  included  the  lew 
Aizoaceae  of  the  Sahara  (Mesembiyanthemum  cr]^Ilinum,  Linn.,  Fig.  349, 

Aizoon  canariense,  Linn.),  also 
several  Paronychieae,  species 
of  Reseda,  and  Cruciferae. 

The  ratn-percnnials,  that  is 
to  say  perennials  which  have 
an  existence  above  [ground  only 
during  the  rainy  season,  are 
partly  bulbous  Monocotyledones 
— for  instance,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Sahara,  Pancratium  Sicken- 
bergeri,  Aschs.  et  Schweinf., 
Uiginea  undulata,  Steinh.,  Al< 
lium  Crameri,  Aschs.  et  Boias."— 
and  partly,  but  to  a  less  degree^ 
Dicotylcdones,  such  as  species 
of  Erodium  and  Heliotropium. 

Plants  of  the  desert  dependent 
upon  subterranean  :^  a(er.  This 
second  category  of  desert  plants 
exhibits  lis  dependence  on  sub- 
terranean water  nearly  imi- 
versally  by  the  immense  length 
of  its  root-system,  which  the 
depth  of  level  of  the  subterra- 
nean water  renders  vitally 
necessary.  Only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  these  pUints  are 
annuals,  for  instance  Monsonia 
nivea,  according  to  Volkens  ;  most  of  them  have  Hgnificd  axes  and  markedly 
xerophilous  structure.  Yet  among  thcin  there  is  a  large  and  even 
herbaceous  plant,  clearly  hygrophilous  in  the  structure  of  its  cpigcous  parts 
and  transpirini;  freely,  and  it  shows  better  than  any  other  desert  plant 
the  importance  of  subterranean  water  to  the  vegetation  of  the  desert.  It  is 
Citnillus  Colocynthis,  a  cucurbitaoeous  plant  resembling  our  cultivated 
pumpkin,  and  its  long  juicy,  relatively  thickly  foliaged,  and  laige-leaved 


Fig.  343.  Flora  of  the  Sahara.  Zilla  nn  ngroides,  Korsk. 
Natural  size.  After  Prantl  in  Engler  und  FrantI,  Die 
DstUrlichcB  FHauenliuiiiUen. 
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shoots  remain  green  throughout  the  summer,  productog  fruits  as  laiige  as 
a  child's  head.  It  presents  therefore  the  appearance  of  being  protected 
in  an  unusual  manner  against  the  loss  of  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  severed  shoots  dry  up  in  a  few  minutes.  The  extraordinary  length 
of  the  roots  of  the  colocynth  alone  renders  its  existence  possible  in  the 
desert.  A  considerable  length  of  root  is  to  a  more  or  less  extent  common 
to  all  desert  plants,  and  has  attracted  the  notice  of  all  travellers. 

'  Often  as  I  tried,'  says  Volkens  ^  '  to  dig  up  old  bushes  of  perennial 


Fio.  344.  Flora  of  Uie  Sabm.   Alluigi  mtoioruB,  Medic.  After  Taubert  in  Engler  ond 

Prantl,  Die  oatiirtiebeQ  Pflwitfnfaniilieo. 

plants  to  the  extremity  of  their  roots,  I  never  succeeded  in  doing  so.  The 
most  that  I  could  establish  was,  that  the  root  was  thinner  at  a  depth  of  one 
or  two  meters  than  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  specimen  of  Calligonum 
comosum  (I'olygonaccae),  hardly  the  height  of  one's  hand,  had  a  root  as  thick 
at  its  base  as  one's  thumb,  1 J  meters  lower  down  it  was  still  as  thick  as  one's 
little  finger;  one  can  therefore  safely  assume  that,  in  this  case,  the  length  of 
the  subterranean  part  was  at  least  twenty  times  that  of  the  epigepus  part 
Many  other  plants  exhibit  a  similar  relation,  especially  species  of  Acacia, 

'  Volkens,  II,  p.  7. 
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according  to  a  communication  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Professor 
Schweinfurth.  At  the  time  of  the  excavation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  roots 
were  found  in  its  bed  belonging  to  trees  growing  high  above  it,  on 
eminences  on  its  banks.' 

In  the  vast  majority  of  plants  dependent  on  subterranean  water,  the  epi- 


gcous  parts,  unlike  those  of  the  colocynth,  exhibit  a  very  marked  xcrophilous 
structure  which  directly  points  to  the  influence  of  very  dry  air.  Absence  or 
very  weak  development  of  Icaf-bladcs,  formation  of  thorns,  felted  tomentum, 
succulence,  thick  cuticle,  coatings  of  wax,  reduced  intercellular  spaces, 
protection  of  the  stomata,  and  other  xerophilous  characters  occur  singly  or 
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FiC.  346.  Aii&titia  pungcns.    Transverre  section  of  leaf. 
Magnified.   After  Tschirch. 


Fig.  34S.  Neurada  procumbens.  Transvcr«e  section 
of  leaf.    Magniticd  140.    After  Volktns. 


in  combination  in  the  majority  of  perennial  plants  of  the  Sahara  (Figs. 
346-349).  In  the  Sahara,  however,  such  striking  specimens  as  the  South 
African  desert  affords,  csiKcially  in  its  cactus-like  species  of  Euphorbia 
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and  Asclepiadaccae,  are  rare,  and  are  confined  to  the  extreme  western  and 
southern  points  of  the  Sahara. 

As  essential  constituents  of  the  flora  of  the  Egyptian  Sahara,  according  to  Volkens, 
the  following  are  prominent :  Cocculus  Lcaeba,  DC,  with  slender  shoots  up  to  four 
meters  long,  creeping  on  the  ground  with  scanty  foliage ;  Farsetia  aegj'ptica,  Desv., 
an  undcr-shrub  up  to  a  meter  in  height  with  felted  hairs ;  Zilla  myagroidcs,  Forsk. 
(Fig.  343),  which  in  valleys  forms  leafless,  thorny,  and  frequently  globose  bushes, 
a  meter  high  ;  Capparis  spinosa,  Linn.,  var.  aegyptica  (Fig.  347),  chiefly  growing  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  effectively  protected  against  transpiration  by  a  coating  of  wax  ; 
Gymnocarpos  decandrum,  Forsk.,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Paronychiae  with  succulent 
leaves,  and  yet  leafless  in  the  dr>'  season ;  scaly-leaved  hard  Tamaricaceae  with 
exudations  of  salt ;  Genista  (Retama)  Raetam,  Forsk.  (Fig.  341),  a  large  leafless 


FiC.  350.  South  Arabian  rocky  desert.    Aden.    From  a  photograph. 


besom-like  shrub ;  thorny,  rain-green  shrubs  ot  Astragalus ;  Alhagi  maurorum, 
Medic.  (Fig.  344),  a  thorny  small-leaved  papilionaceous  plant ;  Acacia  tortilis, 
Haync,  a  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree  ;  ConvoK-ulus  lanatus,  Vahl,  a  felted,  squarrose, 
much  ramified  shrub;  Lycium  arabicum,  Schwcinf.,  an  evergreen,  perpetually 
flowering,  thorny  shrub  with  uncommonly  long,  partly  tuberous  roots ;  Lavandula 
coronipifolia,  Poir.,  a  nearly  leafless  shrub,  also  other  shrubby,  poorly  leaved  hair>' 
Labiatae ;  Statice  pruinosa,  Linn.,  a  herb  bearing  leaves  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
covered  with  a  dense  calcareous  powder ;  Atriplcx  Halimus,  Linn.,  a  large  shrub, 
with  leaves  which,  owing  to  their  abundant  vesicular  hairs,  remain  green  for  a  long 
time  during  the  dry  season ;  also  various  other  Salsolaceae  with  internal  aqueous 
tissues  ;  grasses  of  the  sandy  soil  with  involute  leaves  and  immensely  long  roots 
(Cynodon  Dactylon,  Pers.,  Danthonia  ForskSlii  (Vahl),  Trin.,  Sporobolus  spicatus 
(Vahl),  Kth.,  species  of  Andropogon,  Aristida  (Fig.  346),  and  others). 
In  the  tropical  Sahara,  between  16°  and  20"  N.— in  Air,  for  instance — the  character 
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of  the  vegetation  is  different*  and  on  the  whole  less  meagre  than  in  the  north  of  the 
Sahara.  The  hills,  it  is  true,  arc  entirely  devoid  of  plant-life,  but  in  the  wadis, 
where  subterranean  water  accumulates,  the  trees  attain  large  dimensions.  They 
are,  liowevcr,  usually  small-leaved  and  thorny,  therefore  of  a  xcrophilous  stamp. 
To  them  there  belong,  in  particular.  Acacia  Scyal,  Del.,  Macrua  rigida,  R.  Br., 
Zizyphus  Spuui-Chriadi  Balanites  aegyptica,  Del.,  and  the  palm,  Hyphaene 
thebaica.  A  ^>ecie8  of  Stapelia  grows  on  the  rocks.  The  granitic  sand  of  the 
former  witter-oourses  in  the  wadis  is  oveigrown  by  Psnicum  tui^dnm,  ForsLi 
but  grasses  are  otherwise  rare. 

The  east  coast  of  Africa  along  the  southern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  and  as 
far  as  the  equator,  although  less  poor  in  rain  than  the  Sahara,  is,  owing  to 


Fig.  351.  Semi-desert  with  succulent  plants  near  Kihuiro,  at  the  base  of  KilloMnjaro. 
Rednoed  from  one  of  Volken^  ligaies. 


the  great  heat,  dry  enough  to  assume  the  character  of  semi-desert  or  desert 

in  places  wliere  the  soil  is  more  permeable.  .Such  desert  and  semi-desert, 
due  to  a  combination  of  climatic  and  edaphic  influences,  alternate  with  less 
pronounced  xcrophilous  formations,  for  example,  in  Equatorial  East  Africa, 
between  Kilimanjaro  and  the  coast. 

Volkens'  picturesquely  describes  such  a  formation  (Fig.  351): 

*  It  is  a  pure  steppe  of  succulent  plants",  the  driest  and  most  unfertile  district  one 
can  imagine,  but  just  for  that  reason  covered  by  a  vegetation,  the  like  poverty  ot 
which  I  have  observed  only  in  the  driest  desert  tracts  of  Egypt.  Every  plant  is  really 

'  Volkens,  IV,  pp.  17,  18.  '  Not  a  steppe  according  to  our  nomenclature. 
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a  caricature.  At  first,  trees  still  occur  in  close  woods  ;  the  short  trunk  of  each,  as 
thick  as  one's  body,  bears  a  green  crown  of  branches,  which  are  as  thick  as  one's  finger, 
quite  leafless,  partly  pendant  and  partly  interlaced.  The  plant  is  Euphorbia  Tirucalli, 
certainly  wild  in  this  locality,  whilst  along  the  coast,  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  it  appears 
to  be  introduced.  Further  in  there  are  only  a  few  little  trees  entangled  with  Cissus 
quadrangularis,  common  everywhere,  or  with  C.  rotundifolia  ;  they  are  Acacia,  Salva- 
dora,  a  species  of  Gymnosporia  (Celastraceae)  with  its  leaves  pointing  to  the  zenith, 
and  Anaphrenium  abyssinicum  (Anacardiaceae),  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sandy 
plain  for  miles,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  is  covered  with  plants  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
height,  which  form  very  distinct  individual  groups,  separated  from  one  another  by  soil 
that  is  cither  bare  or  covered  by  the  acanthaceous  thorny  herb  Blepharis  Togodelia. 
Each  group  consists  mainly  of  the  thorny  cactus-like  euphorbias— 'Euphorbia  heteroc- 
proma  and  an  undcscribed  species  with  long-thorned,  trigonous,  broadly-fluted 


1 


Fig.  35^.  Trans-Caspian  desert,  Knra-bngaz.  .Saline  soil.  From  a  photograph  by  Andnissow. 

members'— but  intermingled  with  them  are  distributed  the  other  proletarians,  as 
1  have  called  them,  of  the  plant  kingdom,  which,  if  possible,  appear  more  rough  and 
ragged  than  the  euphorbias.  Caralluma  codonoides  ( Asclepiadaccaei  sends  up  tetra- 
gonous,  thorny  shoots  as  thick  as  one's  arm,  bearing  at  their  extremities  balls,  as  large 
as  a  child's  head,  of  stinking,  almost  black  flowers;  next  to  it  a  species  of  Adenium 
(Apocynaceae)  with  a  gnarled  stent,  branches  like  a  Sarcocaulon,  and  narrow  lanceo- 
late leaves,  expands  its  brilliant,  fragrant,  stellate  flowers ;  a  species  of  Kleinia  is 
taller  than  either  with  its  white,  leafless  system  of  juicy  branches.  We  also  find  the 
three  species  of  Sansevieria  (S.  cylindrica,  S.  Ehrenbergii,  S.  Volkensiil,  and  a  fourth 
broad-leaved  species,  although  they  are  not  prominent  here  when  compared  with  the 
succulent  plants.  Blanks  are  filled  by  the  yellow-flowered  Talinum  caftrum  (Por- 
tulaceac),  which  everywhere  occupies  the  worst  and  driest  soil ;  occasionally  by 
a  species  of  Stapelia  with  coral-like  thorny  branches  prostrate  on  the  sand,  and 
brown  marbled  flowers  over  a  couple  of  inches  across.  The  strangest  forms,  how- 
ever, that  we  see  here  and  there  occupying  the  centre  of  a  group  of  plants,  are 
immense  tubers  about  one  meter  broad  and  nearly  as  high,  resembling  round  blocks, 
some  of  which  appear  smooth  as  if  covered  with  light-coloured  leather,  others 
roughly  granular  and  dark  green.   They  belong  to  two  species  of  plants,  among  the 


FJC.  35J.  From  the  Trans-Caspian  desert.  Kara-lnignz,  Jclgunn.  Salsolaceae. 
yroni  a  photograpli  by  Andnissow. 
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most  remarkable  in  East  Africa.  One  of  them,  Pyrenacantha  mahnfolia  (Olacaceae), 
during  the  dry  season  reveals  only  the  stem  swollen  out  in  monstrous  fashion, 
and  not  until  the  rain  approaches  do  there  spring  forth  from  beneath  the  upper 
convex  surface  shoots,  hardly  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  which  are  beset  with  mallow- 
like leaves,  and  clamber  up  through  the  surrounding  bushes.  The  other,  Adenia 
globosa  (Passifloraceae),  permanently  bears  at  the  top  of  its  tuberous  stem  cascades  of 
arching  green,  switch-like  shoots,  which  bend  down  to  the  ground  or  support  them- 
selves against  and  climb  up  trees  and  shrubs,  and  which,  instead  of  bearing  leaves, 
are  armed  with  finely  pointed,  conical,  hard  thorns.  ..." 

The  occological  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Sahara  continues  the 
same  eastwards  (Fig.  350),  as  far  as  North-West  India,  the  flora  also 
exhibiting  great  constancy.  According  to  Brandis there  are  forests  along 
the  Indus  within  reach  of  the  abundant  subterranean  water,  but  beyond 


Flo.  .^55.  Trans-Caspian  desert,  near  Karn-lnigaz.    Calcareous  sand  with  Solsolace.nc, 
Calligonuin  sp.    I  rom  a  photograph  by  Andrus&ow. 

this  river  only  a  meagre  growth  of  shrubs  prevails,  consisting  of  species 
that  also  grow  in  the  desert  districts  of  Africa. 

ii.  THE  DESERT  DISTRICTS  OF  WEST  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

The  great  Central  Asiatic  desert  is  a  north-eastern  branch  of  the  desert 
of  North  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  about  ^30°  E.,  up  to  Eastern  China,  at  about  1 20"  E. 

It  is  split  into  a  western  portion,  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Tian  Shan,  and  an  eastern  portion,  extending  from  these  mountains  to  the 
Chinese  Great  Khingan  Mountains.  The  western  or  Trans-Caspian  desert 
is  a  plain  ;  the  eastern  one  of  Gobi,  a  plateau.  Both  desert  tracts  belong 
to  the  cold  temperate  belt  and  possess  an  extreme  climate. 

Przhevalsky  -  makes  the  following  statement  regarding  the  climate  of 
the  Gobi  desert : — 

'  Brandis,  op.  cit.,  p.  414.  '  Przhcvalksy,  II,  pp.  247,  348. 
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'Sharp  contrasts  of  temperature  and  extreme  dryness  characterize  the 
local  climate.  Thus  at  42°  N.  in  South- Eastern  Mongolia,  at  the  end  of 
November  (1871),  we  noted  a  temperature  of  —327°.  These  severe  nig^ 
frosts  lasted  throughout  winter  and  were  prolonged  into  the  spring.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  summer,  in  the  same  locality,  we  experienced  an 
almost  tropical  heat,  which  is  so  much  the  more  perceptible  owing  to 
the  absence  of  forests  and  to  the  great  atmospheric  dryness.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  desert  soil  durini,-  summer  rises  to  as  much  as  50*  to  60', 
while  in  winter  it  sinks  to  —  36-5''  and  even  lower.  The  transitions  between 
cold  and  heat  both  in  spring  and  autumn  arc  very  sudden.' 

The  following  tabular  statements,  which  relate  to  a  western  (Nukus  on 
Amu-Daria)  and  an  eastern  point  (Urga)  in  the  desert,  when  compared 
with  tables  relating  to  the  North  African  and  South-West  Asiatic  deserts', 
show  most  clearly  the  climatic  difference  between  the  northern  and 
southern  deserts: — 

Desert  Climate. 

WEST  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
NUKUS  ON  THE  AMU-DARIA. 

43°  2/  N.,  59°  37'  E.,  66  meters  above  se.i-lc\  el. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  osterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Mcteorol.,  1877,  p.  219.) 
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URGA  (DESERT  OF  GOBI). 
47°  55'  N.,  io6*45'E.,  1,350  meters  above  acft-levd. 
(Fnmi  Zeitschr.  d.  dsterr.  Gcscllsch.f.  Meteoio]^  ^^73$  9* 
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The  cold  of  winter  naturally  causes  the  flora  to  be  of  a  composition 
esentially  difierent  from  that  in  the  southern  desert  district.  The  northern, 
eastern,  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  desert  of  Grobi  have  a  somewhat 
greater  rainfall  than  the  central  and  western  parts. 

The  Trans-Caspian  desert  (Figs.  352-355)  is  briefly  characterized  by 
Radde  ^  thus : — 

•  Only  a  cloudless  sky,  bare  mountains,  rivers  without  mouths  and 
without  water,  clouds  of  dust,  boundless  shifting  sand  and  lifeless  saline- 
tracts,  were  given  lo  this  land  by  Nature.'  The  sandy  desert  is  rich  in 
dunes,  which  arc  partl\'  free  from  vegetation  and  shifting,  partly  fixed  by 
low  open  shrubby  growth. 

The  desert  of  Gobi  -  (Figs.  356-358),  extending  over  4,260  kilometers 
frona  the  Pamirs  to  the  Great  Khingan,  for  the  most  part  varies  between 
z,ooo  and  1,500  meters  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  but  at  individual  points  is 
sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  higher.  It  is  traversed  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains, and  subdivided  into  sections  bearing  special  names.  Several  lakes, 
some  saline  and  others  of  fre^  water,  are  scattered  over  its  surface.  Springs 

>  Radde,  op.  cit.  '  Pnhevalskjr,  II,  p.  a4S- 
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arc  rare  and  usually  saline.  '  The  desert  soil  consists  of  shifting  sand,  clay 
containing  loess,  silicious  soil,  either  fine  or  gravelly  in  texture,  and  talus. 
In  the  different  parts  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  materials  pre- 
dominates. The  shifting  sand  is  present  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  by  the  river  Tarim  above  the  Alashan  as  far  as  the  Ordos  and  up  to 
Dzungaria,  therefore  in  the  true  basin  of  a  former  inland  sea ;  in  the  desert 
it  is  only  sporadic.  Talus  and  flinty  soil  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  outlying 
slopes  of  the  mountains ;  gravelly  sand,  mixed  with  quartz,  agate,  and 
chalcedony,  represents  the  most  sterile  parts  of  the  desert  (of  common 


1 


Flo.  356.  From  the  desert  of  Gobi  (West),    Sand  diuies  with  half-buricd  shrubs  of  Tamarix. 
South  Kashgar  country  between  Cbcrcben  and  Nia.   After  Piertzow. 

occurrence  in  the  Dzungarian  tract).  Finally  loess-soil  occurs  usually  in 
union  w  ith  shifting  sand,  talus,  and  gravel.  In  a  pure  condition  or  in  the 
form  of  saline  marshes,  it  is  only  sporadic,  and  most  frequent  in  the 
southern,  central,  or  western  parts  of  the  desert.' 

Przhcvalsky  *  draws  the  following  picture  of  the  eastern  Gobi  (about 
1 10^  E.}:— 

*  The  surface  of  this  steppe  exhibits  but  little  variety.  The  ground  of 
the  Gobi  in  general  is  slightly  undulating,  although  everywhere  level  tracts 

*  Pzchevalsky,  II,  p.  10. 
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occasionally  extend  for  distances  of  six  or  seven  miles.  Localities  of  the 
same  kind  characterize  the  central  Gobi,  whilst  in  its  northern  and  southern 
parts  mountains  frequently  occur,  partly  grouped  like  an  archipelago, 
partly  extending  in  chains.  The  mountains  are  only  slightly  raised  above 
the  flat  tracts  of  land  at  their  feet  and  arc  covered  with  rocks,  which 
one  encounters  at  nearly  every  step.  Frequently  dry  river-beds,  full  of 
water  only  during  the  rainy  season,  also  occur.  Springs  arc  situated  at  the 
higher  elevations.  In  the  Gobi,  as  in  the  adjoining  region,  permanent 
water-courses  are  absolutely  wanting.    During  the  rainy  season  temporar}' 


lakes  and  rivers  form,  which  dry  up  during  the  hot  season.  There  are  no 
lakes  with  a  permanent  supply  of  water. 

'  The  soil  of  the  true  Gobi  consists  of  coarse-grained  red  sand,  sometimes 
intermixed  with  various  kinds  of  gravel.  One  seldom  finds  tracts  com- 
pletely devoid  of  vegetation  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  grass  in  many  places  is 
barely  one  foot  high,  so  that  it  only  scantily  covers  the  red  ground.  Along 
the  depressions  of  the  valleys,  where  the  water  flows  during  the  rainy 
season  and  collects  in  ponds  and  lakes,  the  grass  is  ranker  and  attains 
a  height  of  three  feet,  .  ,  . 

'  Throughout  the  Gobi  there  is  no  forest,  and  only  rarely  a  single  tree  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  or  on  the  bank  of  a  dried  river- bed  stands  as  an 


I 
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FiC.  357.  Deseit  of  Gobi,  near  Lake  Lob-Nor.    After  Przhcvalsky. 
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object  of  religious  veneration  among  the  Mongols.  Gramineae  and  Com- 
positae  predominate  in  the  meagre  flora  of  the  Gobi.  A  characteristic  plant 
is  a  species  of  Artemisia,  which  the  winter-storm  frequently  uproots,  tosses 
into  a  heap  together  with  other  ill-fated  companions,  and  drives  before  it 
over  the  expanse.  .  .  . 

'For  weeks  together  one  has  always  before  one's  eyes  the  same  forms, 
sometimes  interminable  tracts  tawny  with  the  dried-up  grass,  sometimes  of 
blackish  fissured  rock,  sometimes  of  low  hills  on  the  summits  of  which  the 
outline  of  the  swift-footed  Antilopc  gutturosa  stands  out.* 

The  desert  of  Khami  in  the  western  part  of  the  Gobi  is  described  as  follows 
by  the  same  traveller: — 

'The  desert  as  a  perfect  waste  first  disclosed  itself  to  us  at  a  distance  of 
four  days'  journey  from  Khami  (about  43"  N.,  90°  E.) ;  there  entire  absence 


Fig.  358.  Ilaloxylon  Amraodendron  and  Calligonnm  in  the  desert  of  Kftra-kam.  After  Fcdshenko. 

of  vegetation  commenced.  Silicious  soil,  sand,  .stones,  with  scattered  blocks 
of  loess,  here  and  there  the  bones  of  a  dead  camel  or  horse,  were  all  that  met 
the  eye.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  neither  bird  nor  beast,  not  even  a  lizard 
gave  life  to  this  dismal  waste.  The  ground  was  burning  hot,  even  night 
brought  no  relief.    Terrible  .storms  whirled  clouds  of  sand  along.  .  .  .' 

The  flora  and  character  of  the  vegetation  bear  a  very  similar  character  in 
the  Trans-Caspian  and  Gobi  deserts.  The  cold  temperate  character  of  the 
flora  is  revealed  most  distinctly  in  moist  places,  in  the  oases  (Fig.  358),  on 
the  banks  of  streams,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  the  dried  rivers.  In  these 
places  there  grow  only  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  northern  type,  espe- 
cially Populus  cuphratica  (P.  diversi folia),  P.  alba,  P.  nigra,  Ulmus  cam- 
pestris,  Salix  alba,  species  of  Fraxinus  ;  and  in  the  oases  of  Sachu  (or 
Saitu,  about  40'  N.,  94'  E.),  where  Rosa  canina,  Rubus  Idaeus,  Crataegus 
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pinnatifida,  and  a  species  of  Lonicera  occur  as  shrubs,  and  Phragmites 
communis  forms  the  reeds. 

The  Chcnopodiaccae  predominate  in  the  desert  flora,  especially  on  exten- 
sive saline  tracts.  A  prominent  part  is  also  played  by  Tamaricaceac  as 
shrubs  (Tamarix,  Reaumuria),  species  of  Artemisia  and  Astragalus,  Poly- 
gonaceae  (Calligonum,  Fig.  358,  in  the  Gobi  species  of  Rheum),  Liliaceae 
(Allium,  Tulipa),  and  some  grasses. 


1*  IG.  359.  Desert  of  GobL    Oasis  of  Keiia.    After  I'icrUow. 

^Most  of  these  plants  arc  small-lcavcd  or  aphyllous,  and  in  general  pro- 
tected against  drought  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Sahara.  Here  also, 
plants  are  some  of  them  dependent  on  the  spring  rain,  and  visible  above 
ground  for  only  a  few  weeks,  but  others  arc  supplied  by  subterranean  water 
and  bear  leaves  during  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  summer.  Radde  men- 
tions the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  spring  flora,  in  particular  of  Cruciferae 
and  grasses,  when  summer  heat  begins.  The  mo>X  conspicuous  constituents 
of  the  ephemeral  flora  are,  however,  tulips,  in  particular  Tulipa  uniflora, 
which  seems  to  be  present  everywhere  in  the  Gobi  and  frequently  in  large 
numbers,  and  led  Przhevalsky  to  remark  about  the  Dzungarian  desert,  the 
north-west  branch  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  otherwise  so  bare,  that  '  the  plain 
was  as  if  transformed  by  the  beauty  of  its  flowering,  scented  tulips \' 

'  Przhevalsky,  II,  p.  11. 
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The  most  characteristic  plant  of  the  desert  of  Central  Asia  is  Haloxylon 
Ammodendron,  a  small  chenopodiaceous  tree,  attaining  six  meters  in  he^htt 
with  leafless  branches  and  a  relatively  thick  trunk  (Fig.  358).   It  has  a  very 

hardiheavy  wood,  and  an  extremely  juicy  bark, apparently  serving  as  a  water- 
reservoir;  in  May  it  bears  small  yellow  flowers,  and  in  September  top-shaped, 

somewhat  fleshy  fruits.    It  frequently  forms  small  woods. 

Amont^  the  striking  and  \cry  widely  spread  plants  may  also  be  placed 
Lasiagrostis  splendens,  a  t^rass  attaining  over  two  and  a  half  meters  in  height, 
which  grows  chiefly  on  saline  clay  soil  and  forms  extensive  thickets  in  favour- 
able spots. 

Quite  common  but  less  characteristic  is  a  zygophyllaceous  plant,  Nitraria 
Schoberi,  which  extends  to  South  Russia  and  also  into  Australia.  It  is 
a  smalMeaved,  somewhat  succulent  and  thorny  shrubs  thriving  best  on  saline 
clay  soil  and  attaining  a  height  of  thirty  centimeters.  Its  berries  are  greedily 
eaten  by  all  desert  animals. 

Among  the  laiger  plants  are  also  species  of  Tamarix,  for  instance,  T.  Pal> 
lasii,  attaining  a  height  of  three  meters. 

Descriptions  of  the  plant-formations  in  the  Western  and  Central  Asiatic 
de.'-erts  are  not  available,  at  any  rate  in  the  languages  of  Western  l-an  ope, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  sketch,  written  by  von  Herder  from  an 
account  by  Krasnov  ^  of  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  desert  on  the 
lower  Volga ; — 

'The  chief  characteristics  of  this  worinwood-stcppc  formation*  consist  in  the  low 
growth  of  the  plants  belonging  to  it,  in  these  being  separated  from  one  another 
by  wide  stretches  of  bare  soil,  and  above  all  in  the  predominance  of  greyish- 
green  herbs  which  are  provided  with  hairs  that  shoot  out  vigorously  under  the  sun's 
rays  and  are  rich  in  aromatic  ethereal  oih.  Different  species  follow  one  another  in 
time  in  this  steppe  in  unusually  rapid  and  frequent  succession,  for,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  new  forms,  often  not  a  trace  remains  of  the  old  ones  that  have  blossomed. 
The  steppe  is  really  never  completely  dried  up,  although  for  a  long  period  it  looks 
so.  The  deceptive  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  usually  very  few  species  with 
bright  flower  are  in  blossom,  except  in  early  spring,  when  delicate  and  juicy  herbs 
belonging  to  the  Ranunculaceae,  Cruciferae,  Papaveraceae,  Liliaceae,  and,  among 
grasses,  Poa  bulbosa,  predominate.  Later  on,  they  are  replaced  by  Achillea  Gcrberi 
and  by  the  general  mass  of  the  grasses  with  rolled  and  stifl"  leaves.  Then  follow, 
pari  passu  with  increasing  dryness  and  heat,  Alhagi  camclorum,  Xanthium  spino- 
sum,  Ceratocarpus  arenarius,  and  Eryngium  campestre,  all  of  them  abnormally 
thorny  plants  whose  spring  covering  of  delicate  leaves  gives  place  in  dry  weather  to 
projecting  thorns.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  summer,  there  is  a  complete  predominance 
of  species  of  wormwood  (Artemisia  frigida  and  A.  maritima)  and  of  halophytic 
herbs,  whose  roots,  descending  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  thus  obtain  sufficient 
moisture  for  tliese  plants  when  all  their  neighbours  arc  dying  from  drought.' 

*  Krasnov,  op.  cit. 

*  According  to  our  terminology  this  is  to  be  reckoned  among  desert  fomutioni. 
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iii.  THE  DESERT  IN  SOUTH  A  ERIC  A. 

The  western  coast  of  South  Africa  from  Cape  Frio,  about  18'  S.,  as  far  as 
about  30"  S.,  possesses  a  pronounced  desert  climate.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
country,  in  the  same  latitude  south  of  the  tropics,  has  a  climate  with  only 
a  slight  rainfall)  and  even  the  Karroo  tableland  still  further  south  has  on  the 
average  less  than  500  mm.  of  rainfall.  The  whole  district  affords  some- 
times near  the  coast  quite  a  typical  desert  character,  sometimes  further 
inland  one  less  decided. 

The  following  table  gives  the  climatic  conditions  at  a  point  on  the  coast : — 

Desert  Climate. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  DESERT. 
PORT  NOLLOTH. 
39**  14'  S.,  16*  51'  E.,  13  meters  above  sea-Ievel. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  p.  233.) 
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0 
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88 

50 

17 
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87 
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38 

79 
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76 
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80 
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08 
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8S 

M 

07 



Year  .  . 
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RAINFALL  OF  THE  KARROO  IN  PER  CENT.  OF  THE  ANNUAL  AMOUNT. 
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The  South  African  desert  near  the  coast  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  formed 
of  very  ancient  rocks  and  buried  in  sand,  the  summits  alone  protruding. 
Towards  the  cast,  as  far  as  the  Kalahari,  rocky  plateau.>c  traversed  by  .shallow 
valleys  extend,  and  these,  under  the  name  Karroos,  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior  of  Cape  Colony.  The  vegetation  consequently,  according  to  locality, 
is  one  belonging  to  sand,  to  loose  stony  soil,  or  to  rocks. 


Fig.  361.  South-west  Africnn  desert :  N'ama  Land.    Aloe  dichotoma  on  gneiss-rocks 
near  Khukhaas,  south  of  .\os.    From  a  photograph  by  A.  Scbenck. 

In  the  Littoral  district  the  vegetation  is  extremely  poor  ;  the  plants  grow 
quite  isolated,  wide  distances  apart,  except  in  certain  places  where  subterra- 
nean water  accumulates,  or,  in  Damara-land,  along  the  water-courses,  the 
banks  of  which  are  clad  with  dense  woods  consisting  chiefly  of  Acacia 
(A.  detincn^,  var.  bijuga,  A.  hebcclada),  besides  some  other  small  trees  and 


Google 


Fig.  363.  South-west  African  desert.    Welwitscliia  mirabilis  on  a  sandy  stony  plain  to 
the  north  of  Tsonaub,  Damara-land.    From  a  photograph  by  A.  Schenck. 


Kic.  364.  .South-west  African  desert.  River  bed  of  the  Khuiubncar  (Jajju^am,  Nama  Land. 
Left  hand  :  .Acacia  i^'ir.ifT.ie.  In  the  centre:  tuclea  psciidcbciuti.  To  tiic  light:  Acajia  spinosx 
from  a  photograph  by  A.  Sehcnck. 
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shrubs  (Terminalia  prunioides),  and  a  liane,  Clematis  orientalis,  subsp. 
brachiata. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation  from  the  sea-shore  up  to  the  borders  of 
the  .scmi-dcscit  steppe  and  woodland  of  Kalahari  undergoes  a  gradual 
transformation  in  successive  belts.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  differences 
in  the  physical  nature  and  humidity  of  the  soil,  partly  to  differences  in 
climate.  At  a  few  miles'  distance  from  the  shore  with  its  stunted  halophytic 
flora  there  is  a  broad  belt  of  dunes  and  rocks,  on  which,  at  isolated  spots, 
nestle  little  colonies  of  a  Gie* 
seckia,  of  a  Zygophyllum,  or  of 
Aristida  subacaulis ;  they  are  of 
diort  duration,  for  they  are  soon 
buried  under  the  sand  that  is 
brought  thither  by  the  wind. 
Only  one  plant  there  can  with- 
.stand  the  force  of  the  wind, 
Ectadium  virgatum,  var.  lati- 
folium.  a  .shrubby  asclepiad 
reaching  a  meter  and  a  half  high, 
with  rod-like  branches  and  thick 
leathery  leaves.  This  does  not 
however  grow  in  the  sand,  but 
is  rooted  between  rocks  and 
confined  to  their  lee  side. 

Be>'ond  the  dunes  the  vege- 
tation becomes  somewhat  richer 
with  the  appearance  of  subterra- 
nean water.  The  melkbosch.  a 
succulent  species  of  Euphorbia 
(Fig.  3^01,  appears;  Mike  hay- 
cocks on  an  immense  meadow, 
these  dark  grey  bushes,  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  meters 
in  height,  stand  scattered  over 
the  white  sandy  tract'.'  The 
Euphorbia  is  always  accom- 
panied by  the  laige  root-parasite  Hydnora  africana.  Still  further  eastwards, 
other  shrubs  gradually  appear — stunted  Byttneriaceae,  Acanthaceae,  and 
Scrophulariaceae.  The)'  gradually  become  more  numerous,  and  finally  the 
first  tree.  Aloe  dichotoma  (I'i^-^'ii  i,  is  met  with.  The  desert  character 
becomes  less  marked  ;  the  low  acacia-woodland  (Fig.  364),  the  dry 
Aristida-stcppc  of  the  Kalahari,  commences. 

*  bchinz,  I. 


Fig.  363.  Flora  of  the  Soiith.wegt  Africin  desert. 

Pelargonium  umluKitum,  Solaiul.  A  tul>crous  plant 
of  the  Ca]>e-flura.  Une-balf  natural  size.  After 
Andrewi. 
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The  vegetation  of  the  Karroo  semi^sert^  which  is  at  an  altitude  of 

1,800-2,000  feet  in  Cape  Colony,  is  somewhat  less  meagre  and  exhibit* 
a  richer  systematic  composition.  The  banks  of  mostly  dry  river  beds,  as  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  littoral  deserts,  are  bordered  by  acacia-busbe^ 
(Acacia  horrida) ;  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  bushes  spring  up  from  the  soi., 
which  is  almost  bare  during  the  dry  season,  but  from  which  the  verdant 
and  flowering  shoots  of  numerous  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants  (Pelargonium 
sect  Hoaiea  (Fig.  362),  Harpagophytum  (Fig.  368),  LiUaceae,  Iridacea^ 
Amaiyllidaceae),  sprout  forth  with  the  spring  rains,  if  the  latter  be  suffi* 


ciently  abundant,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case  every  year.  The  peren- 
nial plants  are  chiefly  succulents,  such  as  species  of  Euphorbia,  Stapelia, 
Mesenibr3rantheinum,Crassuhi,and  the  remarkable  Sarcocaulon(Geraniaceae) 
with  a  protective  resinous  coating  (Figs.  365,  566) ;  the  remaining  plants  aie 
of  an  ericoid  type,  and  frequently  so  similar  in  their  vegetative  oigans  that 
only  a  close  examination  reveals  their  systematic  heterogeneity,  and  shows 
them  to  include  representatives,  for  instance,  of  the  Compositae,  Polygala- 
ceae,  Leguminosae,  Euphorbiaceae,  Ficoideae,  and  Scrophulariaceae^  Very 


Fig.  365,  Flora  of  ihe  South-west  African 
desert:  HereroLand.  SaroocaulonMarlotbi, 
Engl.  Natmal  die.  After  Eogler. 


Fic.  366.  Flora  of  the  Soothe 
west  Afficaa  deterU  Swco* 
caalonsp.  ResnKNttCoatbig 
of  the  stem.  Two-thllds 
natural  »ize. 


'  Scott-EUiot,  op.  dt. 
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'glh.   The  flowers  afford  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  note;  the  fruits  resemble 
mges,  or  rather  pomelloes,  in  size  and  form. 
,  nt  is  perfectly  adapted  to  an  unfavourable  environment  of  the  kind  in 

J      ws.  The  roots  grow  down,  until  they  reach  the  subterranean  water, 
r   '      'utely  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  plant :  the  rich  nocturnal 
.•  ,  .       "rs  possible  the  existence  of  many  small  herbs,  is,  however,  useless 
the  dew  moistens  the  ground  merely  superficially.  When  once 
.'  ubterrancan  water  has  been  secured,  the  plant  exhibits  vigorous 

■  "  'ity  of  life.    Growing  in  windy  localities  on  loose  sand,  it  is 

^ut  soon  its  branches  once  more  project  freely  and  thus  it 
V  .    ■*  ol  a  sandy  hillock,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 

V 

letely  protected  against  excessive  transpiration  by 
ick  ring  of  sclercnchyma— which  also  affords  the 
'duction  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  water-storing 
mata,  thick  cuticle,  and  a  coating  of  wax.  The 
time  when  the  subterranean  water  is  most 
otect  all  parts  of  the  plant  against  the  keen 
ne  aromatic  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
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Fig.  367.  Flora  of  the  South  west  African  desert. 

natural  size. 
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possesses 
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WeKvitschia  mirabilis,  belonging  to  the  Gnetaceac,  was  first  di.-<... 
Welwitsch  at  Mossamcdcs,  but  is  also  abundant  more  to  the  south 
Bay:  it  inhabits  the  stony  tracts  in  the  littoral  district  (Fig.  363). 
of  a  short,  almost  tuberous,  unbranched  stem,  which  projects  only  a  <j 
above  the  ground  and  tapers  downwards  into  a  long  tap-root.    The  part  of  ii„ 
above  the  ground,  which  attains  a  girth  of  four  meters  and  is  invested  with  n 
bark,  exhibits  a  saucer-like  depression  at  its  two-lobed  apex,  on  the  margin 
which  are  two  extremely  long,  opposite,  riband-like  leaves,  the  sole  assiiui* 


jiting 
■cra- 
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Fig,  Mora  of  the  South-west  African  dtscrt: 
Cjfiijiialand.  Harjiagophytum  pinnatifidam, 
^gi-fA  l^edaliaeoiu  Soutb  African  tubnons 
plant.  After  Engler. 
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organs  that  are  produced  subsequent  to 
the  cotyledons ;  as  the  plant  apparently  1 
may  attain  an  age  of  100  years,  these  ' 
leaves  would  seem  to  surpass  by  far  all  ' 
other  similar  plant-members  in  durvtioii 
of  life;  but  this  longevity  is  only  moF> 
phologtcal,  not  physiological.  The  leaves 
in  fact  arc  constanth'  renewed  at  their 
bases  by  cell-formation  and  by  growth, 
whilst  their  apical  parts  gradually  die  and  I 
dry  up.   Entire  in  young  plants,  the 
margins  of  leaves  of  older  plants  are  sptft 
into  slircds  which  lie  in  disorder  on  the 
ground  in  many  irregular  folds.  The 
cone-like  unisexual  inflorescences  spring 
from  pits  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
monoecious  plant. 

Inasmuch  as  allies  comparable  with 
Welwitschia  are  completely  wanting  in 
other  localities— the  remaining  gnetace- 
ous  genera  assume  entirely  different 

forms— it  were  fruitless  to  inquire  into 
the  part  played  by  climatic  conditions  I 
in  inducing  this  remarkable  differentia- 
tion of  form.  At  any  rate  its  unique  ' 
structure  and  mode  of  development 
ai>i)cai  s  to  be  completely  in  accord  with  I 
the  desert  environment. 

The  naras,  Acanthosicyos  horrida,  is  ' 
systematically  far  less  isolated,  so  that 
the  distinctions  between  its  vegetative 
organs  and  those  of  other  Cucurbitaceac 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  regarded  as 
adaptations  to  the  climate.  Whilst  the 
Welwitschia  is  confined  to  stony  ground 
between  the  sand-dunes,  the  shrubby 
naras-bushcs,   up  to  one   meter  and 
a  half  in  height,  clothe  tlie  summits 
and  slopes  of  the  dunes.  The  copiously 
branched,  very  rigid,  green  axes,  which 
are  up  to  two  centimeters  in  thickness, 
bear  strong  opposite  thorns  in  the  axils 
of  rudimentary  leaves.    The  roots,  as  in 
most  otlicr  <Iescrt  plants,  far  exceed  the 
shoots,  and  arc  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm, 
and  frequently  more  than  fifteen  meters 
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in  length.  The  flowers  afford  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  note ;  the  fruits  resemble 

large  oranges,  or  rather  pomelloes,  in  size  and  form* 

The  plant  is  perfectly  adapted  to  an  unfavourable  environment  of  the  kind  in 
which  it  grows.  The  roots  grow  down,  until  they  reach  the  subterranean  water, 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  plant :  the  rich  nocturnal 
dew,  which  renders  possible  the  existence  of  many  small  herbs,  is,  however,  useless 
to  Acanthoncyos,  for  the  dew  moistens  the  ground  merdy  superficially.  Vfhca  once 
a  connexion  with  the  subterranean  water  has  been  secured,  the  plant  exhibits  vigorous 
growth  and  great  tenacity  of  life.  Growing  in  windy  localities  on  loose  sand,  it  is 
often  completely  buried,  but  soon  its  branches  once  more  project  freely  and  thus  it 
gradually  becomes  the  centre  oi  a  sandy  hillock,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
green  naras-bush. 

The  branches  are  very  completely  protected  against  excessive  transpiration  by 
various  contrivances,  such  as  a  thick  ring  of  sderenchyma— which  also  affords  the 
necessary  mistance  to  bending, -reduction  in  the  intercellular  spaces, water>storing 

hypoderm,  sunken  position  of  the  stomata,  thick  cuticle,  and  a  coating  of  wax.  The 
\cry  iuirv  fruits  grow  and  ripen  at  a  time  when  the  subterranean  water  is  most 
abundant.  Intensely  bitter  substances  protect  all  parts  of  the  plant  against  the  keen 
hunger  oi  animals,  but  disappear  in  the  ripe  aromatic  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
distributed  by  jackals. 

iv.  THE  DESERT  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

Regarding  the  formations  composing  the  Australian  deserts  no  serviceable 
memoranda  are  available.  The  poorly  clad  w  bare  tracts  appear  to  be 
much  more  limited  than  those  occupied  by  'scrub.'  Species  of  Trlodia, 
also,  in  South  Australia,  Spinifcx  hirsutus  (Fij^.  369),  form  on  sandy  soil 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  vci^^ctation.  while  stunted  Eucalypti  appear 
here  and  there,  and  saline  localities  are  occupied  by  Chenopodiaceae  and 
Zygophy  1  laccac. 

a.   THE  DESERTS  OF  THE  WESTE&N  HEMISPHERE. 

i.  THE  DESERT  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  broad  valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rock)'  Mountains, 
and  in  particular  its  southern  extensions,  in  which  lie  the  States  of  Nevada, 
Utah,  the  west  of  Arizona,  and  the  south  of  California  (I'ii^.  373),  possesses 
a  typical  desert  climate  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  20  mm.  In  the 
southern  part  the  rain  falls  chiefly  at  midsummer,  but  in  its  central  and 
northern  parts  more  during  mnter,  apparently  however  without  exhibiting 
any  great  regularity  ^.  The  atmosphere  is  very  diy.  The  winter  tempera- 
ture in  the  northern  elevated  part  is  cold,  but  is  mild  m  the  low4ying 
southern  part ;  the  summer  temperatures  are  very  high,  especially  in  the 

'  Sec  Hann,  llandb..  Ill,  p.  2by,  and  Alias  XI  and  Xll. 
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south,  and  in  places  are  the  highest  temperatures  readied  in  North 
America. 

In  the  same  latitudes  as  the  desert,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Rocky 


Fia  a7l<  North  American  deaert.  SaioolMtin  Bdleyi,  Cor.  After  Covflte. 

Mountains,  in  particular  in  the  western  parts  of  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  in  the  east  of  New  Mexico,  the  climate 
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is  less  poor  in  rain  and  of  a  grassland  character,  so  that  clay  soil  or  clayey 
loam  becomes  covered  with  steppe ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  soil  becomes 
more  permeable,  the  still  vety  moderate  rainfall  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
steppe,  and  the  desert  character  becomes  more  or  less  typically  developed. 
This  is  in  particular  the  case  in  the  so-called  'Bad  Lands'  of  South  Dakota 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  Llano  Estacado  of  New  M^ico. 

Desert  CUmate. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
MEAN  MONTHLY  RAINFALL  IN  INCHES  AT  TEN  STATIONS. 

California  :  Barstow,  P.i^hoi)  Craek,Cnmp  Cady,  Camp  Independence,  Daggek,  Fenner, 
Keder,  Needles.  Nevada:  £1  Dorado.Canon.  Arizona:  Yuma. 


January    .    .  . 

0638 

September    .  .  J  0-141 

Fdaniary  .  .  . 

0^ 

1  June    ....    o-ois  ' 

October   .  .  .  0*184 

March  .... 

0-642 

■ 

November.   .   .  0-278 

April  .... 

0-165 

1  August ....  1  o>3oo 

December.   .  .  j  1*637  | 

Year:  5*515  incbes»  13*09  cm. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  UTAH  AND  SOUTH-WEST 

ARIZONA. 


Jan. 

Apr. 

i 

Oct. 

(40°  46'  N.,  1,300  meters  above  sea^evel) 

9-6 

24.1 

10-8  , 

Foit  Mohave  in  Aiiiona  

(35*  6'  N.,  180  meters  above  sea<*level) 

11*3  1  33-3 

347 

23.8 

DEA'I  H   \  .VLLLV  1  California,  l  umace  Creek). 
36  28^  N.,  116°  51'  \V.,  about  the  sea-level. 
(From  MeteoTol.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  p.  33.) 


1891. 
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36*1 
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36 

,8 
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4-4 

3-6 
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4M 

25-0 
30-6 

50-0 

20 

14 

1-3 

47 

30 

July    .  . 

46*7 
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20 

13 

9-4 

4*1 

3-1 

August  . 

46*1 

38-3 

50-0 

31 

13 

IS*3 

4*0 

2.5 

September 

40*0 

24-4 

483 

«7 

30 

5-1 

5*0 

3.S 

According  to  obscrvaiiuns  taken  in  the  afternoon,  from  iJic  30ih  July  to  the  9th 
August  the  relative  humidity  did  not  rise  above  13  per  cent.,  the  mean  was  8  per  cent. 
Absolute  minimum  of  the  relative  humidity,  5  per  cent  at  44*  C.  Probable  annual 
rainfall,  114  mm. 
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The  single  work  dealing  with  the  oecological  conditions  of  the  North 
American  desert  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  Coville's  account 
of  his  travels  in  South  Califomui,  in  the  hot,  dry  '  Death  Valley.' 

The  North  American  desert  is  composed  of  several  belts  of  different 
altitudes,  of  which  only  the  lowest,  the  Lower  Souoran  region^  was  investi- 
gated by  Coville.  It  is  characterized  by  two  common  shrubs,  which  are 
confined  to  it,  the  zygophyllaceous  creosote  bush  (Larrea  tridentata)  and 


Fig.  373-  North  American  ilcscrt.    The  ColoraHo  desert  of  Sonth  Califomin. 
Wasbingtonia  filifcra,  Wendl. 

the  composite  Franscria  dumosa,  and  it  extends  over  the  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  well  as  over  parts  of  Nevada, 
Utah  (Fig.  374),  and  Arizona  (Figs.  37.5-377.  379)- 

This  tract  is  occupied  chiefly  by  extensive  '  mesas  V  the  soil  of  which  is 

*  Mesa  =  table. 
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stony  or  even  covered  with  larger  blocks,  while  flat  areas  more  distant 
from  the  mountains  exhibit  a  soil  of  uniformly  fine-grained  consistent)-. 
The  soil  is  calcareous,  clayey,  or  silicious  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rock  from  which  the  soil  derives  its  origin. 

Woody  plants  are  numerous,  but  all  arc  shrubby,  except  the  species  of 
Yucca,  Yucca  brevifolia  (Fig.  370),  for  which  Lorrey's  name,  Y.  arborescens, 
is  more  descriptive,  and  Y.  macrocarpa,  and  both  of  these  plants  are  con- 
fined to  the  higher  parts  of  the  region. 

Of  the  shrubs  the  following  arc  very  common  : — 

Tetradymia  comosa  (Compositae),  Acamptopappus  sphaerocephalus  (Compositao, 
Amphiachyris  Fremontii  (Compositae),  Aster  mohavensis,  Atriplex  confertifolia,  A. 
hymenelytra,  Bebbia  juncca  aspcra  (Compositae),  Cassia  armata,  Cercus  Engclmanni, 


Kiii.  374.  North  American  desert.    Banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.    From  a  photograph 

by  Socnneckcn. 

Echinocactus  polyccphalus,  Ephedra  californica,  Ilymcnoclea  Salsola  (Compositae), 
Krameria  par\'ifolia,  Lycium  Andersonii,  Opuntia  basilaris,  O.  cchinocarpa,  Salazaria 
mexicana  (Labiatac).  Many  of  these  species,  like  those  ol  Yucca,  are  confined  to 
higher  regions ;  some  appear  to  be  dependent  on  edaphic  influences  :  thus  Atriplex 
hymenelytra  grows  only  on  silicious  soil  rich  in  alkalis,  Cassia  armata  on  dry  sand. 

The  commonest  herbaceous  perennials  of  the  mesas  are:— 
Cladothrix  oblongifolia  (Amarantaceac),  Euphorbia  polycarpa,  Lepidium  Fre- 
montii, and  Mirabilis  lacvis  ;  whilst  among  the  numerous  annuals  the  following 
species  are  especially  common  :  Atrichoseris  plalyphylla  (Compositae),  Chorizanthe 
rigida  iPolygonaceae),  Cleomella  obtusifolia  (Capparidaceae),  Encclia  eriocephala 
(Compositae),  Eschscholtzia  minutiflora,  Gilia  floccosa,  Leptosyne  Higelovii  (Com- 
positae), Plantago  patagonica,  P.  gnaphaloides,  and  Sisymbrium  canesccns. 
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On  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountain  chains  the  only  characteristic  species 
are  found  growing  in  fissures  or  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks  : — 

Shrubs  such  as  Aplopappus  cuneatus,  Bigclovia  tcrctifolia,  Colcosanthus  atracty- 
lioides  (Compositae),  and  Hofmeisteria  pluriscta  (Compositael ;  perennial  herbs  such 
as  Arcnaria  macradenia,  Eucnide  urens  (Loasaceac),  and  annual  plants  such  as 
Macrocalyx  micranthus  (Hydrophyllaceac),  Parictaria  dcbilis,  and  Pterostegia  dry- 
marioides  (Polygonaceae). 

Vcr>'  peculiar  stations  are  the  so-called  dry  lakes— places  where  the 
water  accumulates  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  but  soon  evaporates.  The 
soil  consists  of  very  hard  clay  and  is  rich  in  alkalis,  yet  not  sufficiently 
so  to  give  rise  to  a  crystalline  efflorescence.  In  wide  valleys  between 
high  mountains,  the  soil  in  such  stations  remains  continuously  moist,  and, 


Fig.  376,  North  American  desert  in  Arizona.    .Artemisia  tridentata  (sage-brush). 

From  a  photogrnph. 

wherever  it  is  not  covered  with  water,  exhibits  saline  efflorescence.  Such 
places  are  entitled  swamps.  The  dry  lakes  are  occupied  by  plants  only 
along  their  margins,  and  there  the  vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  a  brush- 
wood of  Atriplex  polycarpon,  often  accompanied  by  A.  confcrtifolia  and 
Suaeda  suffrutescens.  The  swamps  likewise  exhibit  vegetation  only  on 
their  margins.  The  vegetation  however  is  often  very  luxuriant  and  dif- 
ferentiated into  very  distinct  belts,  which  arc  sometimes  several  hundred 
meters  wide: — 

Nearest  to  the  swamp  is  a  belt  of  the  chenopodiaceous  Allenrolfea  occidentalis ; 
then  follow  in  bchs,  all  growing  on  a  clay  soil  covered  with  salt,  Juncus  Cooperi, 
then  Sporobolus  airoidcs  and  Pluchca  in  company.  The  plants  of  the  fourth  belt 
have  accumulations  of  sand  round  their  bases  ;  they  are  Prosopis  juliflora  and  Atri- 
plex cancscens  (Fig.  383),  sometimes  accompanied  by  Suaeda  suffrutescens.  The 
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fifth  belt  is  formed  of  Atriplcx  polycarpa,  the  sixth  chicQy  of  Larrea  tridentaUu 
Then  commences  the  usual  mcsa-vcgetatiun. 

The  oases  around  the  springs  and  by  the  flowing  waters  possess  a  vegeta- 
tion of  tropophilous  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Populus  Fremontii,  Prosopis 
pubescens,  Salix  longifdia,  S.  nigra,  S.  venulosa,  and  varbus  herbaceous 
perennials  likewise  diflering  from  those  of  the  desert  soil. 

The  parts  of  the  desert  lying 
above  1,500  meters  forming  the 
Upper  Souoran  r^ion  are  less 
dry  than  the  lower  parts  and 
are  characterized  b\'  the  growth 
of  isolated  trees  of  Tinus  mnno- 
phylla  (I'ig.  37'))-  Junipcius 
californica,  var.  utahcnsis,  is  al^o 
common  here.  The  shrub-flora 
is  not  less  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Lower  Sonoran  region.  Here 
the  bushy  grey  Artemisia  tri> 
dentata  is  common  (F%s.  376, 
377, 386),  also  Ceanothus  Greg- 
gii,  Garrya  Vt  atchii,  var.  flavc- 
scens,  Kunzia  glandulosa,  Rtbes 
Icplanthum,  R.  brachyanthum, 
Salvia  carnoM.  The  tranntion 
belt  between  this  itgion  and 
that  of  the  Lower  Sonoran  is  par- 
ticularly characterized-  by  Yucca 
brevifolia.  Still 'higher,  corre- 
sponding to  the  increasing  hu- 
midity, there  appear  on  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  desert 
pine- forests,  which  agree  closely 
with  those  on  the  slopes  facing 
the  coast. 

^  The  adaptations  to  the  cli- 
matic conditions,  in  particular 
to  dr)'ness.  are  very  similar  to 
those  whicli  N'olkens  has  so  ac- 
curately described  in  relation 
to  the  Sahara ;  water-reservoirs  are  however  absent  except  in  the  case  of 
the  succulent  plants  (Cactaceae,  Fig.  572,  Chenopodiaceae),  which  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  Upper  Sonoran  region  and  to  the  saline  localities 
of  the  Lower  Sonoran  region.  The  shrubs  are  usually  dense  bushes  of 


Fw.  377.  North  American  deceit  In  Arizona. 
Artcmikia  thdentau.   Natural  size. 
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globose  shape,  as  in  the  Sahara,  and  considerably  higher  on  moister  soil 
than  in  the  driest  spots.  Of  the  two  commonest  shrubs,  Larrea  tridentata 
is  one  to  one  and  a  half  meters,  and  Franscria  dumosa  only  a  third  of  a  meter 
high,  the  dimensions  of  the  other  species  varying  between  these  extremes. 
Reduced  size  of  leaf-blades  and  dense  coatings  of  hair,  which  give  to  the 
vegetation  a  grey  tint,  appear  to  be  the  most  usual  protective  devices  against 
transpiration  in  shrubs.    Thorny  plants  are  common  (I"ig.  371). 

The  vegetation  associated  with  subterranean  supplies  of  water  is  mainly 
shrubby  ;  perennial  herbs  are  relatively  rare,  and  only  very  few  of  these  are 
perennial  in  their  subterranean  parts  alone  (Cucurbita  palmata,  C.  foetidis- 
sima,  Rumcx  hymenoscpalus).  The  remaining  herbaceous  perennials  are 
woody  at  their  base,  and  may  therefore  rather  be  described  as  undcr- 
shrubs. 


FiC.  379.  North  American  desert  in  the  San  Fr.ancisoo  Mountains,  Arizona.    Agave  applanota, 
var.  I'arr)!.    From  a  pliolograph  by  Parry,  rej)ro<luced  by  Mulford,  op.  cit. 

As  in  the  Sahara,  the  spring  rains  educe  a  short-lived  rain- flora 
relatively  rich  in  .species  which  arc  all  annuals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  above-mentioned  herbs,  whose  perennial  parts  are  entirely  subter- 
ranean. In  accordance  with  the  very  unequal  amount  of  the  rainfall,  this 
flora,  which  appears  in  February  and  dies  in  April,  varies  greatly  in 
luxuriance  in  different  years.  Thus,  according  to  Coville,  C.  R.  Orcutt 
found  in  the  Colorado  desert,  a  few  weeks  after  the  great  storm  in  February 
1891,  stems  of  an  Amaranthus  ten  feet  high;  a  year  later,  when  the 
rainfall  was  very  small,  he  collected  in  the  same  place  some  fruiting 
specimens  of  the  same  species  that  were  only  a  decimeter  high. 

Coville,  without  specially  searching  for  small  specimens,  collected  in 
Surprise  Cafion  (Panamint  Mountains)  some  fruiting  specimens  of  Lepidium 
lasiocarpum,  11  mm.  high;    of  Mimulus  rubellus,  17  mm.;   of  Draba 
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caroliniana  micrantha,  16  mm. ;  of  Piptoailyx  circumscissus,  7  mm. ;  and  of 
Sty  loci  inc  micropoidcs,  9  mm. 

Just  as  in  the  Sahara,  the  ephemeral  rain-plants  of  the  North  American 
desert  do  not  exhibit  any  marked  xerophilous  structure. 

The  desert-like  character  of  certain  tracts  of  country  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  due  to  the  combined  action  of  soil  and  climate, 
attains  its  maximum  in  the  '  Bad  lands'  (Figs,  37^^,  381,384)  lying  between 


Flo.  380.  North  Amcritan  <!cscrt  florn.    TctraJjmia  cancsccns.  1>C.    i.  Onc-lhinl  Dfttural 
size ;  2.  magnified  3.    Kroni  a  si>cciinen  in  the  Ikrlin  Herbarium. 


the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers.  This  district  possesses  the  scantiest  vegeta- 
tion, is  richly  creviced  and  broken  up,  and  its  loose  soil,  deeply  furrowed 
by  each  fall  of  rain,  constantly  changes  the  form  of  its  surface  (Figs.  378, 
381).  There  is  frequently  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  over  wide  stretches  of 
country.  Thus  Rydberg  states  :  *  Here  was  a  tract  of  land  several  sections  * 
in  area  consisting  of  caiions,  following  one  another  in  succession,  and 
separated  by  narrow  ridges.    Not  a  speck  of  green  was  visible.' 

Two  chenopodiaceous  plants  form  the  main  mass  of  the  meagre  vegeta- 
tion, Sarcobatus  vermiculatus,  a  thorny,  succulent  shrub,  a  half  to  one  meter 
in  height  (Fig.  383,  2,  3),  and  the  while  woolly  Eurotia  lanata  (Fig.  383, 

•  A  section  =  I  sq.  mile  ■«  2-59  sq.  km. 
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Desert-like  stretches  (Fig.  385)  appear  also  on  the  plateau  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wherever  the  soil  possesses  a  permeable 
character,  whereas  soils  ricber  in  clay  bear  stcppc-formations  that  are 
distinctly  xcrophilous  even  though  they  may  be  closed.    These  dry  steppes 
(F'ig.  3f<6),  whose  prevailinf^  f^rasses  are  Buchloe  dactyloidcs  aad  Bouteloua 
oligostachya,  support,  often  in  very  great  num- 
ber, a  low  species  of  Opuntia,  O.  polyacantha 
(Fig.  3^^4)1  with  its  members  inserted  on  the 
angles  of  the  stems.    From  the  beginning  of 
July  onwards,  after  the  grasses  have  dried  up 
and  disappeared,  theepigeous  living  vegetation 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  Opuntia ;  it 
forms  green  patches  between  the  straw-yellow 
ribs  of  'pepper-grass'  (Lepidium  interme- 
dium), which  frequently  takes  the  foremost 
place  in  the  composition  of  such  formations 
— '  Pepper-grass-cactus  formation.* 

The  ' under-shiu!)  formation'  marks  the 
purely  desert  character,  in  which  deep-rooted, 
small-leaved,  very  hairy  species  of  sage-brush 
(Artemisia),  in  partknilar  A.  tridentata  (Figs. 
37^>  377)f  form  the  open  vegetation,  which 
is  interrupted  by  extensive  bare  intervening 
space&  In  places  other  Compositae  of  no 
less  marked  xerophilous  appearance  predomi- 
nate in  the  formation,  for  instance,  luirotia 
lanata(Fig.  383,  7),  Bigelowia  gravcolens  ( Fig. 
3S3,  1),  Guticrrczia  Sarothrae,  and  others 
All  these  uiidcr-shrubs  attain  a  hei<iht  of  one 
to  one  and  a  half  meters.  Artemisia  filifolia 
characterizes  the  sand}-  tracts ;  in  contrast  with 
its  allies  mentioned  above»  it  forms  pure  green, 
very  tall  bushes. 

ii.  THE  DESERT  AND  SEMI-DESERT 

IN  MEXICO^  Flo.  38>.  North  America  descrt- 

flore.  Atripl«x  caneiwiit, 
The  Mexican  plateau  on  the  whole  pos-  Natttnl^w. 

sesses  a  dry  climate,  but  one  usually  much 

richer  in  rain  than  that  of  the  North  American  desert.  In  published 
meteorological  tables  one  nowhere  finds  a  desert  climate,  but  rainfalls 
of  .500  mm.  and  more,  which,  even  at  high  temperatures,  nuist  involve 
a  less  meagre  vegetation  except  on  very  permeable  soil.  Mexico  how- 
ever possesses  a  climate  that  changes  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  both  in 
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Klfi.  383-  North  American  (Jesert- flora.  i.  Bigclowia  graveolcns,  A.  Gray.  j-3.  .Sarcobiln* 
vcrmicuUtus,  Torr.  4.  Ilalostachys  occWcnUlis,  S.Wats.  5  6.  Grnyia  polygaloules.  HooS' 
et  Am.    7.  liurolia  lanata,  Moq.    Naluial  size.    From  specimens  in  tiie  Ikrlin  HcrUiriuro. 
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the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  and  it  may  with  certainty  be 
assumed  that  adequate  meteorological  data  are  still  wanting  in  regard  to 
the  driest  uninhabited  districts.  Thus  Hann  wrote  regarding  a  district 
in  which  extensive  deserts  occur :  'In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peak 
of  Orizaba,  the  north-east  trade-wind  prevails  in  summer,  the  land  for 
eighty  kilometers  to  the  south-west  is  dry  and  dusty,  a  shower  of  rain 
falls  only  occasionally;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peak,  however,  it  rains 
every  afternoon.  .  .  .  During  winter  hardly  any  rain  falls,  during  summer 
it  is  plentiful,  above  500  meters,  except  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 


Fig.  385.  North  .\nicrican  desert.    Yucca  plaiica  on  a  high  rocky  pUteau  in  West  Nchmska. 
P  rom  B  photogr.iph  by  the  Geolojjical  IV-partment  of  the  University  of  Nebrask.i. 


mountain.  From  the  coast  up  to  '>oo  meters  the  land  is  a  steppe  and  the 
vegetation  poor.* 

To  the  varied  climate  of  Mexico  there  corresponds  just  as  great  variety 
in  the  composition  of  the  vegetation.  Those  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
enjoy  a  rich  rainfall  bear  high-forest  of  varied  type ;  the  dry  slopes  and 
high  plateau,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  chiefly  xerophilous  thorn-woodland 
with  numerous  succulent  plants ;  with  increasing  dryness  of  climate,  these 
formations  pass  over  into  desert.  Naturally  a  sharp  boundary  line  cannot 
be  drawn,  and  transitional  formations  of  semi-desert  occur  in  all  its  stages. 
Edaphic  influences,  in  any  case,  play  an  important  part  in  the  differentiation. 
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Moreover,  the  Mexican  deserts  occur  usually  in  high  regions,  where  the 
desiccatii^  influence  of  the  mountain  climate  makes  itself  feh 

Dr.  G.  Kantco,  who  wiOt  Profeanr  StaU  visited  the  Mezicaii  pbicaa 
m  the  antamn  of  1895,  was  land  eno«^;h,  at  my  request,  to  coaummicate  the 
foUowio|r  description  (see  Fig&  387-391): — 

'  The  Cactus- Agave  vegetation  I  studied  chiefly  near  Tehuacan.  The  place  has  an  i 
altitude  above  sea>lcvel  of  about  1.700  meters.  The  summer  has  warm,  sunny  days,  | 
little  or  no  rain,  and  comparatively  ver>'  cold  nights.  In  winter  there  b  even  some  | 
snow,  bat  it  does  not  remain  lyingi 

'  The  vegetation  in  «|aesdoa  clothes  the  (ently  rounded  ridges,  which  converge 
from  both  sides  on  to  the  road  to  E^peranza ;  the  south  and  west  sides  arc  always  f 
rich  in  vegetation,  the  n<>rth  sides  exhibit  merely  a  few  Mamiliariae  as  the  last 
traces  uf  vegetation.  The  soil  is  rock)',  usually  very  rich  in  lime. 

'On  socfa  hois  one  can  trsoe  in  the  &r  diftanrf  the  cootoor  of  the  groond,  for  only 
a  quite  low  frey  vefetadoo  covers  it  Isobled,  or  grouped  tocether,  the  boss-Blr  \ 
iadividaals  of  Echinocactns  ingens  stand  oat,  as  do  die  large  eoDedions  of  Ynea  ! 
which  occur  more  in  the  valley.  [ 

'  On  closer  obscr\-ation  this  uniform  grey  vegetation  is  found  to  be  surprising  I 
rich  :  Agave,,Dasylirion,  and  isolated  terrestrial  Bromeltaceae,  species  of  Sedum  and  [ 
Echeveria;  then  numerous  thorny  shrubs,  especially  Miraoseae,  a  Cassia,  many  | 
white-haired  leathery  shrubs  with  rolled  leaves^  Compositaew  addch  eahak  | 

a  strong  odour  frequently  resembling  that  of  insect-powder,  and  leafless  boshes* 
among  them  an  Ephedra.   The  grass  on  the  ground  is  thin  and  discontinuous.   The  ' 
herbaceous  vegetation  is  formed  by  green  and  white  or  whitish,  often  long-thomed  J 
Mamiliariae,  and  dense  tufts  of  small  species  of  Echinocactus,  between  which  is  \ 
frequently  Tradcscantia  navicularis. 

*  It  appears  to  me  worthy  of  note  ibat  the  shrubs,  especially  Isolated  large  ones  of 
Opuntis,  were  always  overhung  with  little  rillsndsia^  with  squarroae  rosettes;  the 
atmospheric  humidity  cannot  therefore  be  so  very  low.  The  low  fall  of  temperature 

on  clear  nights— perhaps  combined  with  the  increased  radiation  owing  to  the  form  | 
of  the  tillandsias   may  possibly  cause  a  condeosatioD  of  water  to  take  place,  even  U 
only  to  a  small  extent,  ever>'  night. 

'On  places  richer  in  lime— almost  pure  white  calcareous  rD^--above  Camero, 
near  Tehuacan,  Echinocactus  robustus  occurs  widi  Ifamillaria  mutabilis  and  Bl.  roas- 
chalacantha,  also  a  leafless  besom-shaped  euphorbiaeeous  plant  with  small  white 
flowers,  and  Pedilanthus-scrub,  which  has  likewise  shed  its  leaves,  isolated  little  trees 
of  Pereslcia  spathulata.  Agave  Corderoyi,  and  the  white-margined  Agave  Gilbeyi; 
Anally,  numerous  undetermined  Brumcliaceae  with  sharp-thorned  prickly  leaves.  I 

'  I  saw  a  similar  but  poorer  vegetation  again  on  the  plateau  of  Oaxaka  from 
St  Dionysio  to  Oaxaka  Itself  (1,750  m.-i,6oo  m.) :  quite  short  sllvery-udiite  Mamil- 
iariae in  great  abundance,  springing  from  a  sward  of  likewise  short  Bromeliaceae,  ' 
coloured  grey  towhite.  It  was  in  November,  and  there  was  hoar-frost  in  die  morning. 
Maize  and  beans  were  frozen.  During  daytime  a  temperature  of  15-ao"  C  prevailed.' 

*  See  Section  IV.  The  close  connexion  of  the  Mexican  with  the  North  American 
desert  formations  mduced  me  to  treat  them  here  and  not  with  mountain  formations.  I 
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Fig.  386.  Dry  dcserl-like  steppe,  Sybil  river,  Wyoming.    Huchlov  dactyloidcs, 
Artemisia  tridcnUta.    From  n  photograph  by  Marcy. 
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iii.  THE  DESERT  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  narrow  western  desert  strip  of  South  America  from  Peru  to  North 
Chile  has  an  extremely  poor  vegetation,  the  occology  of  which  has  not  been 
investigated.  The  strip  of  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Andes  in  its  Argentine 
part  represents  4  stunted  form  of  the  espinal-formation,  except  on  the 
extensive  saline  tracts,  which  possess  a  haloph>rtic  vegetation  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Salsolaceae.  The  following  description  by  Niederlein^  of  the 
southern*  Patagonian,  portion  of  this  desert  distrtet  gives  some  idea  of  the 
conditions  of  existence  of  the  vegetation,  and  deals  with  the  associated 
oecolc^ical  peculiarities: — 

'One  can  understand  the  reason  for  the  monotonous,  that  is  the  universally 
stunted  and  severe,  often  forbidding,  appearance  of  the  vegetation.   For  here  is  the 

dreary  Patagunian  formation,  where,  for  thousands  of  square  leagues,  only  dry  grass 
and  loose  sand  mingled  with  salts  are  collected.    A  clear,  cold,  stern  sky  dominates 
the  scene.   The  sun  scorches,  and  storms  from  the  Cordilleras  and  winds  from  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  sweep  over  the  steppe  and  desert  Further  north,  and  particularly 
to  the  north-east,  lies  the  usual  battle-field  on  which  the  north  or  north-east  wind 
gains  the  victory.   Rain  seldom  foils.   Its  water  soon  runs  from  the  flat  ridges  into 
the  troughs  and  depressions  of  the  wide  plain,  or  into  the  salt-laden  morasses  of  the 
dune-valleys,  if  not  into  the  lagoons  of  the  enormously  widespread  sandy  tracts. 
Not  a  brook,  not  a  rivulet  meanders  down  to  the  few  existing  rivers ;  and  only 
because  the  red  and  the  black  stream  hurries  the  water  from  the  mountain  down 
along  a  deep  course  do  they  reach  the  sea.  The  salt-water  stream  exhausts  itself  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert.  Even  mi  die  dopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  wherever  erosion 
has  carved  its  mighty  deeds  of  violence  in  millions  of  caiUldas,cIefls,  and  ravines^  one 
looks  in  vain  for  tributary  streamlets.    Only  during  the  rains  docs  activity  prevail  in 
these  crevices.    Then  the  water  trickles,  gushes,  and  foams  in  all  directions.  Grains 
of  sand  are  carried  down  in  myriads,  gravel  is  hurried  along,  and  earth  and  rocks 
are  shattered.  From  the  thousands  of  bubbling  tributaries  arise  destructive  brooks. 
As  torrents  laden  with  roclqr  ddbris  and  other  material,  they  burst  through  the  chaos 
of  ravines,  and  falling  into  the  swollen  Naiumer  river,  which  has  greatly  overflowed  its 
banks,  they  whirl  impetuously  and  violently  down  to  the  sea.    But  when  the  cloud 
has  discharged  its  water,  when  the  curtain  of  mist  has  been  severed,  and  the  sun- 
light streams  down  upon  the  land,  the  waters  dry  up.   A  little  later  the  former 
condition  of  repose  returns.  Only  the  winds  continiw  to  blow.  The  ground  rapidly 
dries  up,  and  soon  the  desert  frowns  as  forbiddingly  as  before.  Similar  conditions 
rdgn  in  the  upper  reach  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  It  is  somewhat  different  at  Fayen 
and  along  the  Sierra  Roca.   Yet  in  places,  where  erosion  exhibits  no  extraordinary 
efiects,  where  not  a  rivulet  flows,  where  no  mountains  stand,  the  above  description 
is  applicable  to  both  steppe  and  desert.    The  territory  depicted,  with  its  dreary  and 
Wild  aspect,  may  thus  be  described  as  exhibiting  broken  and  hilly  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras,  river>valleys,  steppes,  and  deserts. 

'As  has  been  stated,  the  vegetation  admirably  corresponds  to  the  terrestrial  and 
physical  features  of  the  country.  The  few  grasses  are  stiff,  the  perennial  herbs  are 

*  Niederlein,  op.  dt.,  p.  88. 
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Fig.         Mexican  semi-xlescrt,  San  Gcronimo,  iienr Teliuacan.  Vticca  (BrboTcsccnL; ;  Ixhinoccrcus 
(right  han<];.    In  ihe  background  :  Opuntia,  fruiting  Ag.ivc.    From  a  photograph  by  Stahl. 
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woody,  usually  viscous  or  hairy ;  the  shrubs,  averaging  one  to  three  meters  in  heigjit, 

are  squarrosc,  scaibby,  and  thorny,  and  apparently  dead  owini:  tn  the  exceedingly 
small  development  of  their  foliage.  With  few  exceptions  tlic  wluilc  fortns  n  mixture 
of  tali  and  short,  oval,  globose,  elongated  or  otherwise  i5lia[)cii,  (larl<.  greyish  or 
yellowish  green,  loose  (and  then  shadeless)  or  densely  interwoven,  thorny  masses 
or  brush-like  woody  plants,  on  hard  grey  or  reddish  soil,  formed  cS  pebbles,  gravel, 
or  sand,  or  on  dunes,  when  not  blown  down  with  the  shifting  sand  that  the  storms 
constantly  drive  before  them.  It  sometimes  appears  dense,  sometimes  with  large 
blanks.  Here  individuals  arc  isolated,  there  in  groups  nr  struggling  with  one  another 
for  existence,  according  as  the  meagre  soil  nnurislii  s  them  and  the  subterranean 
water  sends  up  to  thcni  a  supply  of  moisture.  One  kind  of  shrub  grows  vigorously 
upward,  with  the  appearance  indeed  of  a  stunted  existence ;  another  creeps,  a  third 
is  pressed  against  the  ground,  a  fourth  contracted  into  a  dwarfed  condition,  a  fifth 
grows  in  cushions,  and  so  on.  Most  of  the  shrubs  are  densely,  shortly,  vertically, 
and  often  crookedly  branched,  and  rod-like,  bushy,  thorny,  also  gnarled  or  otherwise 
malffirmcd.  Not  unfrequently  the  older  branches  are  found  to  he  dead.  Dark 
brown,  greyish  or  yellowish  green,  and  usually  rough,  is  the  appearance  of  the 
strongly  suberized  cortex ;  in  one  plant  it  also  exudes  wax,  in  another  it  is  provided 
with  resinous  or  gummy  excretions.  The  leaves  are  usually  tiny  and  caducous, 
occasionally  as  in  Fabiana  Hieronymi,  Niederln.  they  are  scales,  but  in  saline  shrubs 
they  are  fleshy,  in  other  bushes  leathery  or  hard  and  thorny,  in  others  again  they 
are  transformed  entirely  into  thorns  or  prismatic  needles,  and,  though  in  Mimoseae 
and  other  families  tlie  leaves  reappear  periodically,  they  are  absent  in  Monthea 
aphylla,  Cassia  apljylia,  and  some  other  shrubs.  Only  a  lew  of  the  flowers  are 
*  remarkable  for  beauty,  scent,  or  sixe.' 
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CHAPTER  X 

EDAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  THE 
^  TEMPERATE  ZONES 


General  Considerations,   a.  Temperate  Littoral  Formationa.  Littoral  swamp, 
'  ml  meftdow,  dunes.  3.  BnitiL  Callnna  vulgaris.  Cooditknt  of  existence.  Com- 
ikm-plaiits.   4.  noon.  High-roooi'  and  nieadow«nioor.  Sphagnam.  Conditions  of 
nishment.   Caraivoioiu  plants  of  the  American  moor. 

^  I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  throughout  this  section  of  the  book  to 
cb-  ;  share  which  the  soil  takes  in  the  oecologyand  composition  of  the  forma- 
ms.    Attention  was  drawn  to  j)inc-forest,  which  on  permeable  soil  replaces 
^'  oad-lcaved  forest,  to  .swamp-forest,  which  in  North  America  covers  badly 
ained,  wet  soil  (I'i{^s.  4H  and  ,^92),  to  the  increasing  luxuriance  of  all 
^  rest  formations  near  rivers  and  lakes,  where  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is 
^.creased  by  infiltration.    The  increase  of  the  subterranean  water  operates 
ill  more  strikingly  in  grassland  districts,  where  It  causes  the  occurrence  of 
^^ufaging-forests  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  of  patches  of  forest  in  depres- 
ons  of  the  ground,  and  in  deserts,  where  it  often  evokes,  as  if  by  magic, 
zes^  luxuriant  picture  of  v^etation.   Finally,  the  fundamental  importance  of 
daphic  influences  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  transitional  districts, 
vherc,  for  example,  slight  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  woodland,  grassland,  or  desert. 

In  the  cases  cited  climate  and  soil  arc  so  intimately  associated  that 
I  separate  treatment  of  the  factors  of  both  would  have  been  unnatural 
,  ind  confusing.    It  is  otherwise  uiih  cda{)hic  formalions  of  sharply  limited 
local  occurrence,  whose  character  remains  essentially  identical,  in  either 
woodland  climate  or  a  grassland  climate,  to  some  extent  also  in  a  desert 
climate,  and  which  represent  independent  fdienomena  in  the  various  dis- 
r.Hricts.   Amongst  these  formations  are  included,  with  others,  sand  and  sili- 
cious  formations  in  and  along  river-beds.  As  these  fornuitions  possess  in  all 
climates  essentially  the  same  oecology,and  as  this  has  been  already  described, 
'  no  further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  group  of  formations.    It  may  be 
merely  mentioned  that  the  low  cushion-plants,  in  particular  the  species  of 
Raoulia  in  New  Zealand,  which  arc  characteristic  of  cooler  districts  of  the 
south  tcm[)crate  zone,  occur  very  frequently  in  dry  pebbly  beds  of  water- 
courses (Fig.  393). 

More  characteristic  are  the  formations  of  the  sca-shore,  which  in  the 
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temperate  zones  differ  in  essential  points  from  those  of  the  tropics,  and 
especially  heaths  and  moors,  which  do  not  occur  in  tropical  climates. 

2.  TEMPERATE  LITTORAL  FORMATIONS. 

The  coasts  of  temperate  seas  afford  to  plants  habitats  just  like  those  in 
the  tropics:  rocky,  sandy,  clayey  banks,  areas  that  are  always  dry  and 
areas  that  arc  flooded  at  high  tide.  On  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  vegeta- 
tion corresponding  to  the  different  habitats  is  much  less  diversified,  since 
continuous  woodland — in  particular  the  mangroves,  so  widely  spread  in  the 


Fig.  59].  Swarnf>-f«jre:>t  in  Louisiana.    'I'rcc-trunks  expanded  at  the  l)aK.    The  branches 
huhg  with  Titlandsia  Uiiicuidct.    From  a  photo|4rn|ih. 

tropics  is  absent  owing  to  the  strong  wintry  winds  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  woody 
plants  are  low,  scattered  shrubs. 

The  clay  and  clayey  loam  which  is  flooded  at  high  tide,  and  which  in  the 
tropics  forms  the  substratum  of  the  majority  of  mangroves,  in  temperate 
shores  is  clad  with  vegetation  only  in  estuaries  and  lagoons.  In  Central  and 
Northern  I-.urope  the  first  settler  in  such  littoral  swamps  is  Salicornia  hcr- 
bacea  (Fig.  39'^),  a  succulent  herb  the  marked  xcrophilous  structure  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  highly  saline  nature  of  the  substratum.  Hy  the 
Mediterranean  other  shrubby  .species  of  Salicornia  (S.  fruticosa,  S.  macro- 
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stachya,  S.  sarmentosa)  occur  in  such  habitats.  On  South  European  coasts 
the  muddy  soil  within  reach  of  the  tide  is  often  overgrown  by  a  grass,  Spar- 
tina  stricta.    These  plants  are  under  water  at  high  tide.    On  somewhat 


F'C-  393«  R.'>oiili.-»  Ha.istii,  Hook.  {.,  in  ihc  dry  stony  bed  of  the  Craigicbum  River, 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand.    From  a  pliotograpb  by  Cockayne. 


Fig.  395.  Stony  and  rocky  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  iSex    Pinus  maritima. 
From  a  photograph  by  Ku?neiov. 

higher  ground,  less  exposed  to  be  flooded,  numerous  plants  appear.  In 
North  Europe,  for  instance,  Statice  Limonium.  Aster  Tripolium,  Obionc 
pcdunculata,  Suaeda  maritima,  Cochlearia  anglica.  and  Juncus  Gerardi. 
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In  South  Europe,  Statice,  Obione,  and  Aster,  with  the  Salicorniae,  likewise 
occur,  but  partly  in  the  form  of  other  species,  and  with  them  Suaeda  mari- 
tima  and  Inula  crithmoidcs.  Worthy  of  note  is  the  occurrence  of  the  tall 
Phclipaea  tinctoria  as  a  parasite  on  Chenopodiaceae  on  saline  muddy  soil. 
Most  of  the  species  are  succulent. 

Clay  soil  situated  at  a  higher  level  is  occupied  by  littoral  vicadcnvs, 

which  are  distinguished  from  the  neighbour- 
ing inland  meadows  by  the  character  of  their 
flora  and  by  the  more  xerophilous  structure 
of  their  plants.  Festuca  thalassica  predomi- 
nates ;  together  with  it  there  grow  on  North 
European  coasts  such  plants  as  Festuca 
distans,  Triglochin  maritimuin,  Samolus 
Valerandi,  Glaux  maritima,  Trifoltum  fragi- 
ferum.  Such  meadows  pass  quite  gradually 
over  into  non-saline  inland  meadows. 

The  sandy  shore,  as  in  the  tropics,  is  occu- 
pied by  plants  only  above  high-tide  mark. 
In  Norlli  Kuropc  Salsola  Kali,  Cakilc  mari- 
tima, Honckenya  peploidcs,  and  Agrop)  ron 
junceum  are  the  first  to  show  themselves. 
Usually  behind  the  shore  there  rise  dunes, 
the  outermost  series  of  which  are  scantily 
peopled,  whilst  the  meadows  exhibit  an  in- 
creasing density  and  variety  in  their  vegeta- 
tion, with  increasing  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  first,  or  at  all  events  themf  ist  prominent 
amoHL;  the  first  settlers,  arc  marram  (Psanima 
arenaria  or  Ainmoj>hiIa  arenaria)  and  lyme- 
grass  (Elyinus  arcnarius),  which  grow  so 
much  the  more  luxuriantly  the  more  sand  there 
•  is  continuously  blown  on  to  the  dune their 
creeping  and  richly  ramified  rhizomes  sdzing 
and  fixing  the  sand  (Fig.  397).  In  their  com- 
pany on  the  outermostdunes  there  grow  plants 
like  Eryngium  maritimum  and  Glaucium 
ilavum,  as  well  as  the  plants  of  the  flat  sandy 
shore.  On  older  dunes  on  the  North  Sea, 
Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Salix  repens,  roses,  brambles,  and  numerous  herbs 
of  non-halophilous  character  appear. 

The  South  European  dunes  exhibit  quite  similar  distinctions  between 
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Fio.  396.  Salicornia  herbacea. 
A  halophllont,  snccoleot  plant. 
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'  Uuchenau,  II,  p.  35s. 
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their  outer  and  inner  series.  On  the  former  and  playing  the  same  part  as 
in  the  north,  Psamma  arenaria  reveals  itself.  The  plants  accompanying  it 
are  partly  the  same  as  on  the  northern  coasts,  for  instance,  Eryngium  mari- 
timum,  Honckcnya  pcploidcs,  Agropyron  junceum,  Cakile  maritima,  Salsola 
Kali,  Calystegia  Soldanclla  ;  they  arc  partly  southern  species  ;  in  Portugal, 
for  instance,  Artemisia  crithmifolia,  Crucianella  maritima,  l^uphorbia  Para- 
lias,  Scrophularia  frutescens,  Diotis  maritima,  Pancratium  maritimum. 

As  the  first  occupants  that  fix  the  sand  in  the  Camargue.  Elahault  and 
Combrcs  mention  J  uncus  maritinius,  Cynodon  Dactylon,  Scirpus  Holo- 
schoeniis,  Eryngium  maritimum,  Agropyron  junceum,  A.  acutum,  A.  cam- 


FlG.  397.  Dunes  on  the  island  of  Fanb  (North  Sea).    Right  hand  :  Elymus  arenarius. 
Lc'ft  hand  :  Psamma  arenaria.    After  Warming. 


pestre,  Ephedra  distachya,  Ammophila  arenaria,  ICchinophora  spinosa,  Cle- 
matis Flammula,Schoenus  nigricans,  Juncus  aculus,  Saccharum  cylindricum, 
Junipcrus  phocnicea,  Medicago  marina,  Anthcmis  maritima,  Teucrium 
Polium,  Artemisia  campestris,  and  Helichrysum  Stoechas. 

The  rocky  cliffs  possess  a  less  marked  halophytic  flora  than  does  the  sandy 
and  especially  the  swampy  shore,  and  their  vegetation  is  occologically  allied 
to  that  of  rocky  formations  (Fig.  39-,). 

Descriptions  of  littoral  formations  are  available  for  Europe  only.  Our 
^'Rs.  394,  from  Florida,  and  39H,  from  New  Zealand,  show  that  the  dune- 
vegetation  in  those  places  though  differing  in  systematic  composition,  yet 
occologically  approaches  that  of  Europe. 
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3.  HEATH'. 

Heath  is  represented  in  a  typical  form  and  over  larger  tracts  in  cold  tem- 
perate ICuropc  alone,  particularly  in  the  west  and  noith-west.  Its  presence 
is  determined  by  the  social  occurrence  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  which  except  for 
a  few  stations  in  North  America  is  confined  to  Europe,  and  even  there 
attains  any  considerable  significance  only  in  districts  with  a  maritime 
climate.  Other  Ericaceae  partly  occur  as  accessory  constituents  of  the 
heath,  but  they  form  no  independent  heath-formation. 


Fio.  ,^^98.  Littoral  vegetation  of  South  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Danes  near  New  Brighton, 
kij^ht  hand:  Coprosma  acero»a,  A.  Cnnn.  I^ft  hand  :  Caisinia  fulvida,  Hook,  f.  On  the  dune: 
Desnioschoi  nus  spiralis,  I  look.  f.    Front  a  photograph  by  l\ickayne. 


Calluna  vulgaris,  the  common  ling  or  heather,  forms  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  vegetation  over  large  trac?tsof  country,  both  sandy  and  moory  station.s, 
provided  the  soil  be  very  poor  in  lime.  The  sandy  soil,  on  which  Calluna 
has  settled,  soon  acquires  a  coating  of  acid  heather-peat,  so  that  the  ultimate 
chemical  difference  between  the  two  substrata  is  not  great.  The  soil  of  the 
moor  is  indeed  physically  wetter  than  sandy  heath  soil,  but  free  humous 
acids  render  it  physiologically  dry.  Peat  and  .sand  arc  very  poor  in  mineral 
food,  and  this  circumstance  assists  the  Calluna,  for,  according  to  Graebner, 
its  roots  thrive  only  in  extremely  weak  nutritive  solutions,  whereas  most 

'  .See  Graebner,  op.  cit. 
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other  plants  make  greater  demands.  The  same  character  exists  in  other 
Ericaceae — for  example,  Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Erica  Tctralix,  and,  in 
the  west,  E.  cinerca,  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaea,  V.  uliginosuin,  and  V.  Myrtillus 
— ^whtch  therefore  accompany  the  heather,  sometimes  in  drier  stations,  at 
other  times  in  moister  ones.  But  also  small  trees,  dirubs,  and  herbs 
belonging  to  other  families  occur  as  accessory  occupants  of  the  heath,  for 
instance  Juniperus  vulgaris,  Sarothamnus  scoparius.  Genista  pilosa,  G.  ger- 
manica,  G.  tinctoria,  Cytisus  sagittali^  Betula  alba,  Salix  aurita,  S.  repens^ 
Aira  flexuosa,  Molinia  coerulea,  and  other  grasses.  All  these  plants  also 
occur  in  other  stations,  in  some  cases  on  dry  sterile  soil,  in  others  on  acid 
humus,  on  moors  and  in  thinly  stocked  woods. 

The  predominance  of  the  everj^rcen  heather  imparts  to  the  heath  some 
likeness  to  the  poorest  sclerophyllous  formations  of  the  warmer  districts 
with  moist  winters.  There  is  indeed  a  certain  climatic  analoj^y  between 
them  ;  like  the  sclerophyllous  woodland,  heath  is  dependent  on  moist  winters 
and  thrives  well  only  where  the  air  is  moist  also  in  summer.  The  differences 
however  preponderate;  Sclerophyllous  woodlands  give  rise  to  pronounced 
climatic  formations  which  dominate  the  districts  they  occupy  and  exhibit 
a  far-reaching  independence  of  the  soil,  whereas  heath  is  confined  to  sand 
and  peat.  Moreover  sclerophyllous  woodland  is  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  evergreen  species  which  belong  to  the  most  diverse  systematic 
types,  even  to  those  that  in  other  climates  are  deciduous  ;  in  them  the 
evcrjrrccn  character  is  clearly  a  climatic  adaptation.  The  heath,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  numerous  forms  that  arc  leafless  in  winter,  and 
the  evergreens  belong  to  systematic  types  (Ericaceae,  Coniferae)  in  which 
the  evergreen  character  is  hereditary  and  has  been  retained  in  most  of  the 
species  under  the  most  varied  climatic  conditions,  even  in  the  midst  of 
deciduous  vegetation.  The  evergreen  foliage  is  not  an  adaptation  to  the 
envircmment  in  the  heath,  but  a  morphological  feature  of  some  of  the  species 
of  plants  inhabiting  the  heath,  specially  of  Calluna,  and  it  dominates  the 
whole  formation  solely  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  Calluna. 

4.  MOORS. 

Rich  formation  of  peat  on  wet  soil  leads  to  the  production  of  moors, 
whicfi  occupy  very  large  areas,  specially  in  the  cool  and  moist  districts  of 
the  cold  temperate  belt.  In  the  warmer  belts,  owing  to  the  more  rapid 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  the  formation  of  a  massive  layer  of  peat 
is  less  frequent. 

Moors  possess  a  very  dissimilar  vegetation,  according  as  their  mineral 
substratum  is  poor  or  rich  in  lime.  Moors  poor  in  lime  are  named 
kigk'tniwrs,  moors  rich  in  lime  are  named  meadauhmaors.  The  water  of 
a  high-moor  is  coffee-coloured  and  rich  in  organic  matter,  because  it  contains 
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humates  of  alkalis  in  solution  besides  the  humus  acids  ;  the  humatcs  are  less 
plentiful  in  the  water  from  meadow-moors  because  their  humus  acids  form 
insoluble  compounds  with  lime.  Although  the  differences  in  the  flora  of 
high-moors  and  meadow-moors  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  dissimilar 
amount  of  lime,  yet  the  dissimilar  chemical  composition  of  the  humus 
substances  also  has,  to  ail  appearance,  a  not  unimportant  significance  in  this 
respect  Many  plants,  otherwise  indifTerent  as  r(^ards  choice  of  soil,  that 
thrive  on  meadow-moors,  are  completely  absent  from  higfa-moors,  apparently 
kept  away  by  the  great  amount  of  humus  salts  in  solution.  Thus  accorduig 
to  Sendtner,  thhty-three  phanerogams  that  in  other  habitats  are  indiflerent  as 
regards  soil,  in  Bavaria  occur  on  meadow*moorS|  but  not  on  high-moofs ;  on 


•itew  After  W.  P.  Sddmper.  book  of  Botanj. 


the  other  hand,  there  are  only  four  phanerogams  on  high-moors  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  flcMra  of  the  meulow-moors. 

Sendtner  excellently  describes  the  dissunihu'  character  of  the  vq^tion 
of  the  high-moors  and  meadow-moors  of  Bavaria,  as  follows:— 

'The  diiference  in  vegebition  is  sufficiently  great  10  give,  even  at  some  distance, 
an  altered  appearance  to  the  landscape.  The  red  carpet  of  Sphagnum,  for  the  most 

part  overtopped  by  forests  of  the  mountain  i^ne  (Pinus  montana.  var.  uncinata), 

hardly  a  foot  high,  characterizes  the  high-moors  no  less  than  the  details;  while  the 
meadow-moors  represent  wide  green  expanses  of  meadow,  which  varies  in  tint  with 
the  season,  and  in  which  the  Scuts  pine  (Pinus  sylvi:-tris'.  as  a  stunted  tree,  presents 
a  picture  very  different  from  that  afforded  by  the  mountain  pine 

*  Sendtner,  op.  cit.,  p.  626. 
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The  characteristic  plant  of  high-nioor  is  the  Sphagnum  (Fig.  399),  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  Sphagnum  cymbifolium  (Fig.  400),  the  spongy, 
water-absorbing  cushions  of  which  gradually  grow  in  height,  whilst  their 
lower  parts  pass  over  into  sphagnum-peat.  This  upward  growth  causes 
the  moor  to  raise  itself  steadily  above  the  level  of  the  subterranean  water, 
specially  in  its  centre,  which  corresponds  to  the  older  part  of  the  moor. 
The  somewhat  slight  convexity  of  sphagnum-moor— the  centre  may  be  as 
mudi  as  four  meters  higher  than  the  edge — ^has  led  to  the  appellation  of  high- 
moor.  In  virtue  of  the  water-absorbing  power  of  the  cushions  of  Sphagnum 
even  the  h^hest  parts  of  the  moor  remain  permanently  saturated  with  water. 

Absorption  of  water  by  the  Sphagnum  is  partly  internal,  through  the  agency  ot 
capillary  cell^cavities  (Fig.  400),  and  partly  external  in  the  coarse  capillaries  between 
the  leaves ;  the  first  method  Is  the  normal  one  in  most  of  the  high-moor  Sphagna, 

and  is  rendered  highly  efficient  by  the  very  complete  capillary  system  inside  the 
axes  and  leaves.  The  cortex  of  the  stem  and  the  leaves  in  all  Sphagna  consist  of  two 
elements,  namely,  cells  containing  chlorophyll  and  chambers  without  protoplasm. 
The  latter,  which,  like  the  tracheae  of  higher  plants,  arc  usually  stiffened  by  fibrous 
thickenings,  communicate  oninlerruptedly  with  one  another  wd  widi  the  exterior 
by  means  of  round  openings^  and  form  a  system  of  continuous  cqpillaiy  tubes,  by 
which  the  water  obtained  from  the  medium  is  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  plant. 

In  Sphagnum  cymbifolium  and  its  allies,  the  superficial  cells  of  the  cortex  are 
provided  with  numerous  pores  opening  outwards,  and  below  they  also  communicate 
by  openings  larger  than  in  other  species,  in  which  the  hyaline  cell-luinina  serve  more 
for  storing  water  than  for  conveying  it.  The  movement  of  water,  according  to 
Oltmannsi  takes  place  in  S.  cymbifolium,  partly  and  indeed  chiefly  in  the  cortex  of  the 
stem,  partly  through  the  leaves,  the  capillary  interspaces  between  wliich  accomplish 
the  |>assage  of  water  from  one  leaf  to  the  next  above  it.  In  other  species  of 
Sphagnum  the  coarse  method  of  suction  in  the  external  capillaries  between  the  leaves 
is  more  efficient 

A  leaf-structure  and  a  movement  of  water  similar  to  those  in  S.  cymbifolium,  the 
latter  however  only  in  tiie  leaves^  is  repeated  by  another  moss  common  in  peat- 
moors,  Leucobryum  glaucum,  which  is  remote  systematically  but  agrees  in  its  mode 
of  life.  It  is  not  however  confined  to  peat-moors,  but  occurs  in  other  wet  stations 
that  are  free  from  lime. 

In  other  respects  the  flora  of  high-moors  is  composed  partly  of  species  of 
plants  that  occur  also  in  dry  stations  without  peat ;  thus  in  Germany,  there 
arc  Calluna  vulgarij^  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaca,  Betula  pubescens;  partly  of 

plants  that  also  occur  on  meadow-moors,  such  as  Drosera  rotundifolia  and  D. 
longifolia,  Polygala  uliginosa,  Comarum  palustre,  Pedicularis  palustris,  Salix 
repcns,  species  of  l'>iophorum,  many  species  of  Carex  ;  and  partly  of  species 
or  varieties  that  are  characteristic  of  high- moors,  such  as  Pinus  montana,  var. 
uncinata,  Drosera  obovata  and  D.  intermedia,  Viola  palustris,  Vaccinium 
Oxycoccos,  Andromeda  poli folia,  Betula  nana,  Rhynchospora  alba. 
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The  vegetation  oi  mfadow-nwor  di-plays  a  greater  number  of  species  of 
plants  that  occur  in  other  stations  than  cioc>  that  of  high-moor,  and  this  is 
probably  ow  ing  to  the  meadow -m'x>r  having  a  smaller  quantity  of  organic 
substances  in  solution  and  a  larger  quantity  of  mineral  substances.  The 
meadow-moor,  nevertheless,  also  possesses  its  characteristic  species ;  thus, 
according  to  Sendtncr,  in  Bavaria  there  are  Epilobium  palustre  and  £. 
tetragonum,  Senedo  aquaticus  and  S.  paludosus,  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe, 
Gratiola  officinalis,  Juncus  oonglomeiatusi  Rhjnidiospora  fiisca,  several 
species  of  Carex. 

To  what  extent  the  characteristic  moor-plants  require  the  organic  com- 
ponents of  acid  humus,  or  are  confined  to  it  only  because  like  halophytcs 
they  can  endure  it  and,  owing  to  the  consequently  reduced  competitioa 

with  other  species,  are  able  to  maintain  their  position,  is  still  an  open 
question  in  many  cases.  Vet  it  has  been  proved  that  several  typical  moor- 
plants,  spcciall}'  some  bclonginLC  to  meadow-moor,  can  thrive  when  culti- 
vated on  ordinary  soil,  as,  for  instance,  Gratiola  and  Kpilobium. 

That  there  is  a  consumption  of  humus  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  species 
of  the  moor-flora  may  with  great  probability  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  of  them  (Ericaceae,  Empetrum,  Orchideae)  the  endotrophic  mytxy- 
rhisa  has  been  demonstrated.  Yet  the  assimilation  of  humus  in  moorland 
soil  appears  to  be  much  more  difficult  even  for  fungi  than  on  mild  humus 
soil,  inasmuch  as  the  large  saprophytic  fungi  that  appear  in  such  abundance 
on  mild  humus  are  entirely  absent  from  moors. 

In  another  respect  moor,  especially  thick  high-moor,  affords  conditions 
unfavourable  to  plant-life,  namely  in  its  poverty  in  miueral substances — owing 
to  the  great  distance  of  the  vegetation  from  the  mineral  substratum  and 
to  the  absorptive  influence  of  humus — which  renders  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  the  plants  to  obtain  soluble  salts.  In  the  earthy  layer  of 
humus,  which  co\  ers  high-moor  to  a  thickness  of  tw  o  to  three  and  a  half  feet, 
the  proportion  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  components  is  about  5:2, 
whereas  in  good  humus  soil  it  sinks  to  about  i :  2.  The  layer  of  peat  on 
meadow-moor  is  thinner  and  much  richer  in  mineral  matter  than  that  of 
h^h-moor,  where  its  thickness  in  the  centre  may  amount  to  thirty  feet 

Moor,  in  particular  hi^h-moor,  is  also  among  the  poorest  of  soils  as 
r^ards  content  of  assivtilable  nitrogenous  substances.  Nitrogen  indeed  b 
very  abundant,  but  in  the  intractable  form  of  humified  albuminous  bodies. 
Nitrifying  bacteria  are  lare  owing  to  the  poverty  in  oxygen,  and  the  bacte- 
rium  of  the  leguminous  tubercles  does  not  thrive  in  pcat-moor. 

Man\'  moor-plants,  particularly  in  the  American  flora,  to  a  certain 
extent  compensate  for  the  above-mentioned  disadvantages  by  becoming 
carnivorous  plants  that  dii^cst  animal  food  and  thus  utilize  small  animals. 

Familiar  on  European  moors  is  the  occurrence  of  luxuriant  patches  of 
Drosera,  in  places  where  little  or  no  vegetation  otherwise  thrives.  Pingui- 
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cula  vulgaris  and  species  of  Utricularia  are  also  inhabitants  of  Central 
European  moors.  Yet  the  carnivorous  flora  of  our  moors  is  not  comparable 
with  that  of  North  America.  For  instance,  on  the  high-moors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  addition  to  large  species  of  Drosera,  I  saw  Sarracenia  purpurea 
and  the  terrestrial  Utricularia  comuta  *  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  vege- 
tation ;  and  in  Florida  large  insectivorous  plants,  such  as  Pinguicula  lutea, 
P.  elatior  and  P.  pumila,  Sarracenia  variolaris,  quite  dominate  the  moorland 
vcc^ctation.  Apart  from  moors,  carnivorous  plants  inhabit  chiefly  sterile 
sand,  that  is  to  say  a  substratum  which,  like  peaty  soil,  is  characterized  by 
great  poverty  in  nutritive  substances.  Thus  in  Plorida  I  .--aw  the  little 
Utricularia  subulata  as  the  sole  colonist  on  sandy  tracts,  above  which  their 
capillary  leafless  scapes  raised  themselves,  whilst  the  bladders  inserted  on 
the  rhisomes  and  concealed  in  the  ground  supplied  nearly  all  the  nutriment. 

The  foct  that  a  few  insectivorous  plants,  for  instance  species  of  Nepenthes, 
occur  on  a  richer  substratum  does  not  militate  against  their  significance  in 
the  flora  of  sterile  ground.  Moreover,  I  saw  a  Nepenthes  (N.  melamphora?) 
growing  luxuriantly  on  the  sterile  gravel  of  the  volcano  Guntur  in  Java. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF 
THE  ARCTIC  CLIMATE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
VEGETATION  AND  FLORA 

I.  General  Characters  of  the  Arctic  Climate.  General  features.  Summer  tempera- 
tures. Difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  that  of  objects  exposed 
to  mMdation.  Atmotpheric  precipitations.  Meteorological  tables,  a.  Effieeto  of  tibe 
Arctic  CUniate  on  PluiMiliB^  i.  Survey  of  the  Climatic  Factors.  \\.  Vegetative 
Season  and  Periodic  Phfttontetvi.  Conditions  of  existence  of  plants  in  the  arctic  regions 
according  to  Kjellman.  Awakening  of  vegetation  from  its  winter  sleep.  MiddendorfTs 
observations.  Ripening  of  fruits,  iii.  Growth  and  Metabolism  of  the  Vegetative  Organs. 
StuBted  growth.  Growth  under  oontinnoos  and  intenrvpted  iUaminatiQn.  Assimilatkni 
in  continuous  sunlight.  Histological  peculiaritiei  caused  by  continuotis  iUmnination. 
iv.  Xerophilous  Structure  of  the  Vegetative  Organs,  Xerophilous  features  caused  by  the 
coldness  of  the  ground.  Cushion-growth.  v.  Reproductive  Organs.  Wealth  of  blossoms. 
Rdatively  large  cUmensions  of  the  flowen.  vi.  R^tttd PntUeUve  Mmsnres  again^  CM, 
3.  The  Floristic  Character  of  the  Arctic  Zone.  The  flora  of  Greenland  according  to 
Wanning.  The  floca  of  Spitxbeigcn  acoordfaig  to  Nathorst 

1.   GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  ARCTIC  CLIMATE. 

Of  the  two  polar  zones  of  the  earth,  the  southern  is  stated  to  be  entirely 
without  vegetation.  This  assumption  will  perhaps  be  disproved  by  later 
observations.  In  any  case  the  antarctic  polar  zone  is  at  present  beyond  our 
ken  as  r^;ards  phyt(^;eographical  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arctic  polar  countries,  so  far  as  they  arc  free  from  ice  in  summer,  support 
a  poor  and  stunted  \  et^ctation  e\  cry\vhcrc  beyond  the  trcc-limit. 

The  limit  of  tree-growth  oecologically  forms  the  natural  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  arctic  vegetation.  It  lies  in  some  places  to  the 
north,  and  in  others  to  the  south  of  the  polar  circle,  the  former  being  the 
case  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  latter  in  America ;  it  reaches  its  northern- 
most position  at  some  points  in  Siberia,  and  its  southernmost  in  Labrador. 

Temperature  and  iUuminatian  constitute  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
polar  climate,  the  former  in  the  long  cold  wmter  and  the  short  cool  summer, 
the  latter  in  the  long  winter  night  and  the  long  summer  day.  The  darkness 
of  whiter  has  no  effect  on  plant-life,  at  least  on  terra  firma.  Moreover,  the 
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low  winter  temperatures  have  no  such  deep  significance  as»  for  instance, 
Grisebach  attached  to  them ;  in  general  they  are  not  so  severe  as  at  many 
points  in  the  temperate  zones.  Of  greater  significance  to  plant«life  than 
the  temperature  minima  are  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  atmospheric 
precipitations  during  winter,  and  the  strong  gales  which  blow  the  usually 
not  very  thick  laj'cr  of  snow  into  heaps  and  thus  sweep  it  away  from 
extensive  tracts  of  plant-bearing  ground.  Fatal  also  to  vegetation  during 
winter  are  both  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  the  occasional  atmospheric 
dryness,  which  may  be  so  great  that  even  during  the  severest  cold  one's 
breath  does  not  condense  and  tobacco  crumbles  to  dust. 

Winter  is  prolonged  into  the  spring  months,  so  that  frequently  March, 
and  in  the  North  European  poUir  district  even  April,  may  bring  with  It 
the  extremest  cold.  '  In  May  the  temperature  rapidly  ascends,  and  July 
is  always  the  hottest  month,  for  in  August  insolation  again  rapidly 
diminishes  V 

During  the  greatest  part  of  the  three  summer  months  (June,  July,  August) 
the  sun  is  akK>ve  the  horizon  continuously,  for  65  days  in  latitude  70°,  and 
for  134  days  in  latitude  Ho°. 

The  summer  temperatures  are  very  unequal  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
IX)lar  district,  but  are  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  latitude,  as  on  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water  and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  warm 
currents.  Nearly  everywhere,  however,  even  during  the  hottest  month, 
July,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  low.  Thus,  in  East  Greenland,  3-8*  C. ; 
in  Spitsbergen  (Nordenskjold),  4'6'' ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya, 
4-6* ;  at  Boothia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  America,  5-a* ;  in  Grinnell 
Land,  4*8* ;  at  Godthaab,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  6*6*.  The  northern 
coast  of  Asia  is  warmer,  and  the  maximum  at  certain  stations  is  not  reached 
until  August;  thus  at  Tolstonosovskoye  (August),  8*8*;  Filipowskoje 
(August),  107°;  Ust-Yansk  (July),  13-4'' C.« 

The  daily  range  of  temperature  at  five  stations  between  70°  and  75°  N.  is, 
according  to  Hann  :  May,  5-4°;  June,  4-5°;  July,  2-4°;  August,  2-9°  C. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  in  particular  its  mean,  represents  even  less 
than  in  lower  latitudes  the  amount  of  heat  actually  available  for  vegeta- 
tion. *  Ai  each  pole,  which  has  its  si.x  summer  months,  insolation  before  and 
after  the  solar  solstice  for  56  days  is  stronger  than  at  any  other  point  on 
earth,  and  during  84  days  it  is  greater  than  at  the  equator  at  the  same  time  V 
True  it  is  that  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  atmosphere  on  its  long  joum^ 
to  the  poles  is  far  greater  than  on  its  shorter  one  to  the  equator;  yet  the 
temperature  of  the  air  would  be  fitr  h^her  than  it  actually  is,  were  it  not 
that  the  sun's  heat  is  for  the  most  part  expended  in  melting  the  masses 
of  ice. 

"  Hann,  op.  dt.,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  173.       «  Id.,  op.  cit.,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  515 ;  WoeikoT,  op.  dt. 

'  Hum,  op.  dt.,  Bd.  I,  p.  98. 
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The  difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  and  objects  under  direct 
insolation  is  accordti^ly  much  greater  in  polar  countries  than  in  those  that 
are  free  from  ice  and  snow  during  summer.  For  the  same  reason,  dry  soil 
is  much  more  heated  by  the  sun  than  is  soil  containing  subterranean  ice 
near  the  surface*  Slopii^  ground  is  also  heated  more  than  is  flat  ground 
where  water  from  melting  ice  and  snow  stagnates  over  the  permanent  ice  in 
the  £:rround  and  is  constantly  frozen  again  and  again  from  below '.  Finally, 
on  sloping  ground  the  gradient  is  extremely  important,  since  when  favour- 
ably placed  as  regards  the  sun's  rays  the  soil  receives  them  at  an  angle 
which  is  less  oblique  or  may  even  be  a  right  angle. 

The  following  data  illustrate  what  has  been  said  about  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  air  and  directly  insolated  objects : — 

'According  to  Kane's  observations  with  a  blackened  thermometer  (in  vacuo)  at 
Rensselaer  Bay  {jS-^"  N.)  the  temperature  in  the  sun  from  the  16th  o(  May  to  the 
4th  of  September  was  always  above  freezing-pdnt,  and  even  reached  si*  C.  The 

temperature  of  the  air  was  above  zero  only  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
August.  In  Assistance  Bay  (74'$"  N.)  it  was  observed  that  even  in  March,  with  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  -  31'  to  -  33°  C,  whenever  the  snow  lay  upon  stones  or 
near  the  dark  body  of  the  ship,  it  melted  in  the  sun 

In  the  Vega  expedition,  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  the  sandy  shore  near 
Pittlekaj,  on  the  8th  of  July  at  10  a.m.  one  meter  above  the  ground,  was  6>8*  C,  and 
on  the  ground  14*5* ;  at  a  <tepth  <^  10  cm.  it  was  33%  and  at  15  cm.  17*  C. ' 

Kihiman  also  directed  his  attention  to  this  matter  in  Russian  Lapland* : — 

'On  the  Tundra  plateau,  near  Orlov,  mi  the  lolh  of  May  at  i  p.m.,  when  the 
snow  had  melted  only  in  places  and  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  stoocl  at  8'  to 
9"  C,  I  observed  the  following  local  temperatures.  In  a  horizontal  licJicn-hcath 
(the  ground-ice  at  5  cm.  from  the  surface,  and  melted  snow  about  20  paces  distant)  the 
temperature  close  to  the  ground  was  14* ;  at  a  height  of  i  dm.  from  the  surface,  the 
same  height  as  the  tips  of  the  dwarf-birch  twigs,  the  temperature  was  12° ;  at  5  dm. 
from  the  snrfjMe,  9*  C.  A  hillock  of  peat  about  3  dm.  higher  and  bearing  Empetrum 
and  Cladina  showed  24-5°  C.  on  its  steep  southern  side  (ground-ice  5  cm.  distant). 
A  second  hillock,  4  dm.  higher,  but  less  steep,  liad  a  surface  heated  up  to  30-2"  C. 
(ground-ice  close  under  the  soil).  A  dry  depression  in  the  ground,  covered  with  1  iypna 
abounding  with  water,  was  13*5*  C  (ground-ice  4  cm.  distant).  In  the  preceding 
night  the  minimum*thermometer  sank  to  -  4>3%  and  on  the  following  night  to  »5*  C 

The  same  investigator  has  also  made  some  instrucdve  observations  regarding  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  under  a  snowy  covering  .\  factor  hitherto  recognized 
incompletely  or  not  at  all,  but  contributing  to  the  diminution  of  the  covering  of  snow, 
I  observed  in  the  process  of  mclliiig/rom  below.  On  sunny  spring  days  one  actually 
of^en  sees  along  the  edge  of  the  snow-fields  the  lower  surface  of  the  snow  separated 
from  the  soil  by  a  layer  of  air  sometimes  10  cm.  ui  height;  and  not  infrequei^ 
extends  2-3  feet  inwards.  .  .  .  This  is  also  true  of  objects  projecting  ab|^ 
ground,  but  still  completely  covered  with  snow.    As  soon  as  the  contractiw 

>  Hann,  op.  dt  ■  Id., op.  cit.,  bd.  Ill,  p.  74S.  *  Kjellman,  op| 

^  Kihbnan,  op.  cit.,  p  31.  '  Id.,  op.  dt.,  p.  4S. 
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covering,  for  example^  over  ■  stone  has  reached  a  certain  maximum  of  thickness, 
which  however  cannot  be  very  considerable,  melting  from  below  commences  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a  hollow  space  between  the  stone  and  the  snow-.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  extremely  slight  diathermancy  of  snow,  the  sole  possible  explanation  ol 
the  phenomenon  seems  to  be  the  heating  of  the  stone  hmried  under  the  ice  by  means 
of  absorbed  rays.  It  is  quite  analogous  with  the  formation  of  luristnatic  cavities  in 
ice  caused  by  substances  enclosed  in  j^ers,  and  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  A  con- 
dition demanded  before  this  phenomemm  can  definitely  set  in,  is  the  previous  more 
or  less  complete  conversion  of  the  snow  into  tinv  .  .  .  since  n6\'6,  i>ossessing  as  it 
docs  pliysical  properties  between  snow  and  ice,  presumably  has  a  higher  diatherm- 
ancy than  snow. 

'  I  found  direct  confirmation  of  these  suggestions  in  the  following  observation.  At 
noon  <m  the  nth  of  Hay,  a  aunny  wsrmday.a  firinge  of  ice,  s>3  cm.  in  thickness  and 
lying  at  the  edge  of  a  heap  of  snow  aituated  on  a  gently  inclined  southern  mountain 

slope,  was  perforated,  and  a  thermometer  inserted  through  the  narrow  orifice,  so 
that  its  bulb  rested  on  the  substratum,  consisting  of  a  felted  mass  of  Empetrum, 
Vaccinium,  and  Cladina.  The  lateral  intrusion  of  warm  air  was  hindered  as  much 
as  possible  by  interposing  pieces  of  ice ;  the  distance  of  the  thermometer  bulb  from 
the  lower  surface  of  the  ice  was  only  about  a  cm.  Although  the  cold  melted  snow 
could  not  entirely  be  prevented  from  slidmg  down  the  thermometer^ube,  yet  the 
temperature  remained  for  a  long  time  at  7'  C.  As  soon  as  the  icy  shell  had  been 
covered  by  an  equal  thickness  of  snow,  the  temperature  sank  to  3",  later  on  to  1°  C. 
Close  by.  on  soil  free  from  snow,  a  thermometer  with  its  bulb  inserted  among  the 
twigs  and  protected  against  direct  insolation  showed  20''  C.  The  temperature  of  the 
air,  measured  in  the  usual  way,  was  at  the  same  time  7°  C 

Such  favourable  soil-tcmpcratures  due  to  direct  insolation  last  but  a 
short  time,  as  the  clouds,  and  specially  the  frequent  fogs,  soon  conceal  the 

sun  again.    They  are  also  limited  to  a  superficial  layer  of  .slight  thickness, 
beyond  which,  cither  .somewhat  deeper  or  .somewhat  less  deep,  according  to 
the  horizontal  or  inclined  lay  of  the  ground,  constant  zero  is  reached. 
Middendorff^  says: — 

'  On  soil  under  direct  insolation  I  repeatedly  saw  the  thermometer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August  stand  over  24°  R.,  so  that  it  may  easily  become  three  times  as  high  as 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  From  the  surface  downwards  the  temperature  diminishes 
SO  rapidly,  that  at  a  depth  of  2  inches  it  is  hardly  half  as  warm,  at  a  depth  of  4  inches 
again  only  half,  about  3"  R.,  whilst  at  a  depth  d*!  to  i)  inches  the  ground  remains 
frozen  hard  and  close  to  it  the  thermometer  stands  at  freezing-point.* 

T/ie  atviosphcric precipitations'^  during  the  vegetative  season  arc  .small  but 
very  frequent.  Tiie  freciuent  wet  fogs  mu.st  be  highly  important  to  the 
v^etation,  which  consists  only  of  shallow-rooted  plants.  Thus  Martins 
says '  of  Spitzbergen ;  '  The  fogs  arc  nearly  continuous  and  so  dense  tixat 

*  Middeadord^  op.  cit.,  p.  66&  '  See  the  dhnatic  tables. 

*  Martins,  op.  dt,  p.  75. 
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one  cannot  recognize  objects  a  couple  of  paces  away ;  these  fogs,  damp 
cold,  and  penetrating,  often  wet  one  through  like  rain.' 

Kihlman^  speaks  in  a  similar  way  of  Russian  Lapland:  'A  dense  fog 
sometimes  persisting  for  weeks,  that  saturates  everything  and  occasionally 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  fine  drusle^  is  quite  characteristic  of  the 
summer  months  in  districts  on  the  coast.' 

Hann,  in  giving  the  general  characteristics  of  the  polar  climate,  mentions 
the  summer  fog  as  a  frequent '  great  disadvantage.* 

The  following  tables  give  the  climatic  data  for  several  points  in  north 
polar  countries,  from  west  to  east ; — 


Arctic  Climate. 

FORT  CONGER  (GRINMELL  LAND). 
81*  44'  N.,  64*  45'  W.,  at  sea-IeveL 
(From  MetcmoL  Zdtscbr.,  1890,  pp.  14  and  17.) 


Tciii|>cratarc 
(1881-1882). 

Mean.    Max.  i  Min. 

Relative 
Humidity 
(1881- 
1883). 

Cloudi- 
ness 
,1881- 
1883). 

Mean 
Wind 
Velo- 
city. 

Rabf 
(1881-1 

Mean 
amount 
ID  Bun. 

alt 

883). 
Days. 

Fine 
Weather 
(1881- 
1SS3). 
Hoars. 

August 

o-S 

7'  7 

-  91 

78 

7-9 

I-S 

12 

70 

73 

S^itembcr 

-1 1*7 

-  M 

l-a3-6 

84 

6.3 

»'9 

9 

I05 



196 

October  . 

-  22-9 

-  12-8 

-35> 

«3 

45 

II 

6 

7-5 

358 

November 

-31-4 

-417 

2.7 

<»•$ 

5 

4-5 

470 

December 

-35-6 

-23-3 

-46.8 

_ 

3-6  0-4 

S 

5-5 



Jaamuy  . 

-390 

-83' I 

-50.1 

3-4 

0-4 

,0 

454 

February  , 

-43.6 

-233 

-52-3 

3.8 

03 

3 

4-5 

426 

March.  . 

-34*4 

-a  1.7 

-43-8 

4*9 

0.8 

11 

ii-S 

286 

April  .  . 

-  22'6 

- 101 

-41'3 

3-5 

M 

4 

60 

415 

May   .  . 

-  8.1 

3*1 

- 17.3 

79 

60 

17 

10 

9-5 

176 

June    .  . 

06 

117 

-  10-7 

79 

6-6 

2-5 

5 

50 

140 

July    .  . 

10-3 

-  I-I 

80 

7.1 

20 

17 

90 

66 

1  ear  .  . 

-  20-4 

117' 

-52-3 

4.9 

1-2 

100 

S7.0 

3656  1 

Maximum  of  iiibolation  in  May:  mean,  21-3'"';  absol.  maximum,  51.4*  (May,  I 
greatest  difference  between  shade-temperature  and  sun-temperature,  40-50°. 

*  Kihlman,  op.  cit.,  p.  40* 
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GODTHAAR  (WI.ST  GRKENLAND). 
64*  11'  N..  51"  44'  W.,  26-2  meters  above  sea-levd. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1890*  P*  I43*) 


Ioo3— ieo3' 

Tcnpemtiire. 

Wind 

Velocity 
(in.  per 
McV 

Clondi- 
ncH. 

Soil 
Tempera- 

• 

tueat 
I  meter. 

Rainfall. 

Mean 

relative 

Amoont 

Mcao. 

Min. 

ilumidity. 

September 

9-0 

—  2-2 

7-5 

8-0 

4*6 

230 

as 

86 

October  . 

-  3*0 

-7*3 

64 

6<o 

1-6 

18 

rt 

November 

-  5-5 

I  » 

7» 

6-6 

o-a 

15 

6 

74 

December 

-  7-5 

0*1 

-  »4*4 

6.5 

6.4 

-0-3 

8 

5 

76 

January  . 

-  9.7 

7-4 

—  20-0 

7-8 

70 

-07 

3 

7 

81 

February  . 

—  t  c.e 
15-5 

-  24-2 

9-4 

8.5 

-1-3 

40       10  ,  93 

March .  . 

-  6«o 

1 1-2 

-23-4 

<y-i 

8-4 

-05 

69       17  85 

April  .  . 

-  5*6 

1 

,-13-0 

6*9 

7$ 

-O-l 

13 

9  «4 

May   .  . 

O-I 

7-1 

-37 

6-2 

7.0 

33 

6  >  88 

June   .  . 

2.7 

I  I4'l 

71 

8.2 

0.3 

201 

17 

'  87 

July     .  . 

6-3 

s-» 

14-9 

■  2-3 

6-2 

1  77 

4-8 

187 

17 

89 

August 

i  »47 

i  o-S 

1 

6-1 

67 

1 

8 

Year  .  . 

-  30 

14.9  -34*3 

1  7-1 

7-3 

j-i-3    1  835 

134   1  84 

SABINE  ISLAND  (KAST  GREEN LAND^ 
74*  32' N.,      49' W. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  osterr.  Gescllsch.  f.  MeteoroL,  1876,  pp.  121,  123.) 


1871-1873. 

Temperature. 

Cloodi- 
oeu. 

Wind 
Strength 
(i-ia). 

Hours  of 

Precipita- 
tion. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Daily 
range. 

December 

-19-3 

-  2-9 

-378 

0-5 

6.3 

7> 

January  . 

-aa-o 

-  7-3 

-33-6 

0.5 

37 

l<6 

63 

I  February  . 

-350 

- 103 

-402 

M 

5-3 

31  47 

March .  . 

-a3-4 

- 127 

-34-0 

3*4 

4>3 

3-5 

43 

April  .  . 

-15-3 

-  0.9 

-31-5 

5-1 

3-0 

3« 

May    .  . 

-  50 

5-0 

-185 

5-4 

5-2 

1.9  58 

1  June   .  .  j  20 

1     Soj-  3-8i  3-9 

1  6-5 

i"9 

88 
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I87J-I873. 

Tctnpcraturc. 

Cloudi- 
ness. 

Wind 
Strenjjtli 
(I-IJ). 

Hours  of 
Precipita- 
tion. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Daily 
range 

July     ,  . 

I3i 

-  1-2    3-8  3.9 

1-2 

72 

August 

I'l 

1 1.5 

-  61 

4-4    !  4-5 

17 

37 

September 

-  57 

50 

-11-8 

30 

5-0  2-6 

33 

October  . 

-  13-2 

-4.4 

-22-8 

»-3 

4-2 

2-3 

43 

November 

-175 

-9-1  1-25.4 

07 

5-4 

3-6 

42 

Year  .  . 

-1 1-6 

13-1 

-402 

2-5 

4.9 

2-5 

635 

80-3  days  with  clear  cloudless  sky.  Even  when  coldest  the  human  breath  is  not  visible 
as  a  mist. 


SPITZBERGEN  (MOSSEL  BAY). 
79°  53'  N.,  16°  i'  E.,  12  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Zeitschr.  d.  osterr.  Gesellsch.  f.  Meteorol.,  1876,  p.  123.) 


Temperature. 

Relative 
Humidity. 

Cloudi- 
ness. 

1872-1873. 

Meai). 

1 

Max. 

.Min.  ' 

Daily 
Range. 

December 

-  II.5 

-  3  .. 

-26-6 

0-6 

86 

5-1  1 

januiiry  . 

->37 

3-6 

-32-4 

1-3 

«5 

7-9 

February'  . 

-  18-1 

,.6 

-  38-2 

0-8 

94 

67 

March 

-  :o-7 

-  0-4 

-38.0 

1-3 

92 

6-6 

April   .  . 

-  174 

0.2 

-32-6 

3-3 

97 

67 

May    .  . 

-  «5 

3-6 

-  19-4 

27 

90 

8i 

June    .  . 

11 

9.4 

-  3-9 

1-9 

79 

«-2 

July.    .  . 

5*3 

12-8 

0-0 

August .  . 

yo 

-  2-6 

September 

6-1 

-  190 

oy 

96 

87 

October  . 

-  9.9 

-  0-6 

-  27-2 

l-o 

94 

8-0 

November 

-  11-3 

2-6 

,-i9-5 

07 

93 

71 

Year  .  . 

-  a.tj 

12-8 

-3H 

0^9 

89 

7-4 

The  frequent  and  strong  \vintr>'  south  winds,  by  their  warmth  aiM|j^^  ^  1  dr)'n< 
reduce  the  humidity  by  20  per  cent,  and  raise  the  temperature  by  lo'  "91 
the  normal. 
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NOVAYA  ZEMLYA  (LITTLE  KARMAKULY). 
7a*  aj*  N.,  52*  36'  E.,  7-1  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  MeteoroL  Zeitschr.,  1890^  p.  aia) 


Tmpnature. 

Mean 
Relative 
Hnmidity. 

inu 
Vclo- 
citv. 
meten 
per  tee. 

Cloodi- 

RainfalL 

Soil  Tempera- 
tare  ^ 

Max. 

Min. 

oess. 

Aoiot. 
in  mm. 

Days. 

Soifine. 

0-8 
meter. 

September 

-  03 

7-9 

-  no 

95 

60 

8-1 

3* 

13 

—  2-9 

04 

October 

-  6.5 

3-1 

-23.4 

87 

7.9 

8-7 

34 

13 

-  65 

.  0.3 

November 

-  I3<0 

-  0.9 

-39^ 

83 

7-5 

7«o 

4 

8 

-  6.1 

December 

-15-3 

-  1^ 

-300 

86 

7-6 

7-3 

24 

23 

-  i6«i 

- 1 1.9 

January  . 

-ai«5 

-  1-6 

-39-5 

82 

6-5 

20 

19 

-22-3 

-  i6«i 

February. 

• 

-  9-7 

0*3 

-38*3 

90 

8-6 

81 

54 

21 

-10.$ 

-ii'9 

March .  . 

-14-9 

-  a-5 

-88-9 

79 

9-0 

6-3 

86 

13 

-157 

-ia'3 

April  .  . 

-  6*4 

3-7 

-  20-I 

80 

8-6 

7-5 

21 

13 

-  6-4 

-  90 

May    .  . 

-  yi 

9^ 

-17-3 

80 

8-2 

77 

33 

II 

-  4.3 

-  7-3 

June  .  . 

12 

8-8 

-  2-4 

87 

7« 

8-8 

15 

IS 

-  4» 

-  0-5 

July.  .  . 

57 

157 

-  06 

«5 

7.1 

87 

50 

19 

-  7-0 

August  . 

55 

14-9 

-  0-5 

78 

6-6 

69 

3 

6 

-  10-7 

1-2 

Year.  . 

-  6^ 

«57 

-39-5 

84 

7-8 

7< 

366 

»73 

-  6.3 

-  6-1 

SSAGASTYR  (SIBERIA). 

73°  23'  N,  124°  s'  E.,  4-9  meters  above  sca-level. 
(From  MeteoroL  Zeitscfar.|  1890,  p.  218). 


1881-188^ 

Temperature. 

Relative 
Humidity. 

Wind 
Velo- 
dty. 

Cloudi- 
oest. 

Rainfall. 

Soil  Tempemtore. 

Mean. 

Mas. 

Min. 

Amnt. 
ID  mm. 

Soifiioe. 

mdier 

September 

I  IK) 

-12.3 

89 

67 

go 

13 

14 

o*i 

0-9 

October  . 

-15-2 

-29-6 

90 

6.5 

7-2 

3 

7 

-  15-0 

-  51 

November 

-37.9 

-18.3 

-363 

87 

5^ 

6>o 

3  ■ 

13 

-37.5 

>l4-8 

December 

-33-6 

-19.4 

-49.3 

82 

5-3 

5-1 

6 

9 

-3a»8 

-18-3 

January  . 

-369 

-25.9  -47.8 

83 

4-3 

37 

2-6 

1 

*   1  -35-4 

-21-7 

February  . 

-42K} 

-27-. 

-53-2 

81 

5-0 

° 

-39i> 

-24.7 

1  March .  . 

-33-3 

-18^ 

-41-6 

84     i  47 

3-3 

0 

-33«3 

.32*6 

*  At  a  depth  of  i>6  meters  the  soil  is  permanently  froien. 
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I88I-I883. 

Temperature. 

J\C18l]>  C 

Humidity. 

Wind 
Velo- 
city. 

nets. 

Rafa&ll. 

Soil  Temperatitie. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Min. 

Amnu 
in  nun. 

Days. 

Surface. 

0.4 
meter. 

April  .  * 

-  21'0 

-  10.2 

-32-8 

«7 

3-6 

5.3 

0 

0 

—  8<>4 

-18*5 

May    .  . 

-  8-8 

3-3 

-  24«2 

91 

6*9 

8'6 

7 

14 

-  7-8 

-  13.4 

June    .  . 

07 

125 

-  12-6 

92 

6-8 

84 

18 

10   j  30 

-  15 

July.  .  * 

4-9 

13*1 

-  0-2 

9a 

8-9 

7-6 

7 

5 

7-0 

3*4 

Aqgttst.  . 

3-5 

13*8 

-  1-3 

90 

7-0 

8-S 

36 

8 

5-5 

3-t 

Year. 

-i7-s\  27-1 

-  53-2  87 

61 

6-3 

94 

84 

- 

- 16-3 

-  II.3 

At  a  depth  of  08  m.  the  soil  is  frozen,  except  in  September.  The  strongest  winds  are 
£.  and  £S£. ;  the  greatest  average  strength  of  wind  is  attained  by  the  £S£.  in  summer 
wfth  neariy  10  meten  per  second. 


a.  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ARCTIC  CLIMATE  ON  PLANT-LIFE. 

L  SURVEY  OF  THE  CUMATIC  FACTORS. 

The  elements  of  the  polar  climate  that  appear  effective  in  influencing 
plant-life  deeply  and  characteristically,  may  be  gnniped  together  as 
follows : — 

(i)  Omtiimms  light  during  summer,' — ^Retarding  action  on  growth. 
Furthering  of  assimilation,  of  the  formation  of  p^^ents  and  oUier  sub- 
stances.  Effects  on  the  histological  structure. 

(a)  L01V  icinpcrature  of  ike  air  during  summer : — Inhibitory  action  on 
most  of  the  vital  processes,  specially  on  the  growth  of  foliagcd  shoots. 

(3)  Lour  temperature  of  the  soil  during  summer: — Inhibitory  action  on 
the  growth  of  subterranean  members.  Retarded  absorption  of  water  by  the 
rods,  and  hence  effects  similar  to  those  induced  by  dryness  of  the  soil:  — 
inhibition  of  the  growth  of  foliaged  shoots,  promoted  formation  of  sexual 
organs,  danger  of  desiccation. 

(4)  Hcatittg  by  insolation: — Temporary  removal  of  the  action  of  the  low 
temperatures  of  air  and  soil. 

(5)  winds  in  wmUr.'-^Dsokger  of  defecation,  effects  similar  to  those 
under  (3}. 

(6)  Shortness  of  the  warm  season: — ^Acceleration  of  periodic  phenomena. 
Dangers  to  the  ripening  of  seed.  Limitation  of  the  growth  in  thickness 
of  axes. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
fectors  its  part  in  the  characteristic  features  cxliibiled  by  plant-life  in 
arctic  countries,  yet,  owing  to  Kjcllman's  and  Kihlman's  researches,  the 
first  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
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iu  VEGETATIVE  SEASON  AND  PERIODIC  PHENOMENA, 

Kjellman  describes^  the  dimatic  conditkMis  under  which  plants  exist  in 
the  arctic  r^on  as  a  whole  in  the  following  manner :~ 

'The  season  during  which  the  development  of  arctic  plants  can  proceed 
with,  at  least,  a  greater  degree  of  energy,  is  limited  to  about  two  months, 

to  which  in  specially  favourable  places  some  days  may  perhaps  be  added, 
but  from  w  hich  in  unfavourably  situated  parts  of  the  district  s(»ne  days 
must  be  deducted. 

'So  long^  as  the  mean  daily  temperature  does  not  exceed  zero,  develop- 
ment can  be  considered  as  not  having  commenced.  In  the  latter  half  of 
June  this  mean  is  occasionally  exceeded,  but  even  then  the  cold,  especially 
at  night,  is  often  extreme.  On  sunny  spots  a  [)lant  here  and  there  awakens 
into  activity,  but  the  greater  part  of  vegetation  still  continues  its  winter 
sleep.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  July  does  tiie  surface  the  ground  tibaw 
and  the  snow  melt  away.  At  the  northern  Goose  Cape,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya,  about  70"  N.  and  thus  not  far  north,  in  the  year  1873, 
considerable  tracts  inland  as  well  as  along  the  cliflTs  on  the  coast  were  still 
covered  with  snow  on  the  23rd  of  June.  Only  a  small  number  of  plants 
were  developing  and  they  had  only  just  commenced.  At  Pittlelcaj,  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  1  expedition,  the  first  flower  of  the  year  was  seen 
on  the  2 jrd  of  June.  The  month  of  September  cannot  be  included  in  the 
vegetative  season  of  arctic  plants:  frost  has  then  commenced  and  snow 
begun  to  fall.  When  on  the  5th  of  September  the  Swedish  expedition  of 
1872-3  arrived  at  Mossel  Bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  all  the 
smaller  sheets  of  water  were  already  covered  with  ice  and  the  plants 
on  land  were  frozen.  In  the  year  1875,  at  Matodikin  Strait,  which 
separates  the  two  chief  islands  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  winter  had  already 
commenced  even  in  the  first  days  of  September.  The  whole  terrestrial 
vegetation  was  wrapped  in  winter  sleep  and  the  rocks  bordering  00  the 
strait  were  covered  with  snow.  During  the  whole  of  September  only 
plants  that  had  alread)-  stopped  growing  for  the  year  were  collected  finom 
the  north  coast  of  Siberia  by  the  Veg^  expedition.' 

According  to  all  ocular  testimony  vegetation  awakes  as  if  by  magic  from 
its  w  inter  sleci).  Kjellman  describes^  the  commencement  of  the  v^etative 
season  as  follows: — 

'  It  i-.  not  here  as  in  southern  latitudes,  where  one  ."-pecies  after  another 
gr.iduail)-  begins  to  develop;  in  the  extreme  north  there  is  not,  as  there  is 
further  south,  a  sharply  defined  flora  for  spring,  suipmer,  and  autumn, 
each  composed  of  different  plants  flowering  at  a  definite  time.  In  polar 
countries  all  plants,  or  nearly  all,  come  into  activity  simultaneously,  develop- 
ment beginning  everywhere  in  the  same  sta^  and  continuing  with  equal 

*  Kjellman,  op.  cil.,  p.  450.  *  Id.,  op.  CJt.,  p.  4641. 
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npldityv  so  tliat  nearly  all  flavering  plants  have  donned  their  gay  summer 
garb  at  the  same  timet  and  that  quite  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  vegeta* 

tive  period. 

*  At  Pittlckaj,  and  thus  at  a  rdati\'ely  southern  latitude,  during:  tho  whole 
of  the  first  half  of  June,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  6*  C.   On  the 

2nd  of  June  the  thermometer  sho.vcd  —14-3'  C  ard  the  mcin  tenv^vratua^ 
on  that  day  was  —9-4'.  Even  on  the  last  day  of  Juno  the  nij^hi-umpcra- 
ture  went  down  to  —  i-S"  C.  and  the  mean  temperature  was  below  ;ck\ 

'On  the  2nd  of  July  the  lcmr)erature  of  the  air  at  midnight  was  —  r,  and 
during  the  first  nine  days  of  this  munth  the  temperature  fiuciu.itcvi  Ikiwcvu 
6*  and  4*  C.  Along  the  whole  coast  and  far  out  at  sea  there  lay  mas$i\*e« 
impenetrable,  unbroken  masses  of  ice.  On  a  cliff  descending  steeply  to  the 
sea  with  a  southern  aqiect,  and  on  the  adjacent  flat  land,  the  followii^  was 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  on  the  loth  of  July :  all  the  willow-vqget<Atton. 
consisting  of  sev  eral  species,  such  as  Saltx  arctica,  S.  boganidensis.  and  S.  n> 
ticulata,  was  in  full  flower.  Betula  gland ulnsa,  a  species  ver>-  similar  to  the 
dwarf-birch,  had  new  foh'age  and  was  blossoming.  Ledum  ^valustrc  hjid 
ojjcned  its  inflorescence-buds,  and  its  flower-buds  proicvtcxi  from  their 
involucre.  PoK  gonum  polymorphum  had  completely-developed  Ic.u  cs  and 
visible  inflorescences :  in  favourable  situations  Cassiopc  letragona  and 
Diapcnsia  lapponica  were  in  full  tlower.  .  .  .* 

The  close  of  the  vegetative  season  is  not  less  picturcsijuely  described  * 
by  the  same  investigator: 

*An  arctic  landscape  at  the  approach  of  winter  most  resembles  a 
southern  countiy  that  has  been  ra\'aged  by  a  severe  night  frost  bofvMre 
winter  was  expected.  Many  plants  are  put  to  rest  while  still  in  full 
development.  There  they  stand  with  frozen  but  living  Icax'es,  with  swvUlcn 
flower^buds  in  the  inflorescences,  with  half-opened  and  fully*<Hcpanded 
flowers,  with  half>ripe  or  quite  ripe  fruits.  The  rest  has  not  succccvied 
any  preliminary  preparation  for  it.  Whilst  the  plants  were  in  full  activity, 
they  were  paralysed  by  the  benumbini;  cold." 

The  following  extract  from  MiddcndortT's  frequently-cilcd  work* 
describes  ver>'-  clearly  the  influence  of  insolation  on  vegetation : 

•On  the  14th  of  April  mew  stylci,  I  was  on  the  Yenesci,  near  the  village  Diidiuo, 
•  .  .  The  landscape  lay  still  buried  in  its  deep  winter  sleep,  for  tlic  briglit  rays  of  the 
sun,  though  almost  e"ntinuousIy  above  the  hori/on,  ooiiM  not  raise  il-.e  temperature 
in  the  shade  above  from  -  16'  to  -  20'  R.  during  the  warmest  hour  ul  midday.  Bv«th 
before  and  after  this  hour  the  thermometer  stood  regularly  between  -  33*  and  -  30  R. 
I  set  out  to  explore  the  countiy.  Wherever  the  snow  had  settled  down,  or  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  wind,  the  protruding  branches  of  the  shrubby  willows,  over  which 
I  slid,  broke  like  wax  beneath  my  snow-shoes.  They  were  frozen  stitV  and  per- 
meated with  icy  sap,  as  I  could  see  at  the  rupture.  Suddenly  I  stopped  tlioroughly 

'  KjeUman,  op.  cit.,  p.  475.  *  Middendorfl*,  op.  cit.,  p.  653. 
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surprised,  for  before  mc  there  appeared  silvcr>'-whitc  willow-catkins  glistening  in 
a  state  of  complete  development,  some  of  them  peeping  out  of  the  snow,  and  others 
not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  above  ita  sarfiioe.  Only  a  couple  of  inchea  deqier 
down  in  the  anow  the  veiy  twigs  that  bore  the  catkins  were  frozen  stiff  towards  the 


FiO.  401.  Winter-buU  of  rrioioU  nivalis,  halved.    Natural  »ite.   After  Kjeilaian. 


baae;  much  more  so  were  the  branches,  stems,  and  roots  of  the  shrub,  that  were 
completely  buried  in  snow.' 

The  sorpribingly  rapid  appearance  of  the  leaves  at  the  bq^inning  of  the 
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season  depends  on  the  dfcumstance  that  they  are  already  initiated, 
and  completely  differentiated  (F^.  401),  in  the  preceding  vegetative  season, 
so  that  the  first  warm  rays  of  the  sun  have  only  to  supply  the  necessaiy 
eneigy  for  the  elongation  of  the  parts. 

Bunge  states*  regarding  the  awakening  of  vegetation  in  Ssagastyr:  'On  the 
morning  of  the  s8th  of  Hay,  1883,  the  temperature  rose  above  freeang-point  for  the 
first  time  afler  350  days  of  continual  frost.   On  the  29th  of  June  I  found  the  first 

plants  in  flower,  Chrysosplenium,  Draba,  and  Rhododendron  (?).' 

Regarding  Fort  Conger  it  is  stated* :  *  On  the  ist  of  June  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
came  into  flower,  three  days  later  the  catkins  of  SaUx  arctica  flowcrcdj  next  day 
Qjgrria  raiiformis,  on  the  nth  of  June  Cochlearia  nudicaulia,  and  on  the  sist 
Papaver  nudicaule.' 

In  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  vegetative  season  there  are  not  wanting 
species,  even  in  the  extreme  arctic  flora,  that,  long  before  the  end  of  the 
short  summer,  have  terminated  their  cycle  of  activity  by  producing  ripe 
seeds.  Thus»  in  Taimyr,  according  to  Middendorff,  Ranunculus  nivalis 
and  Androsace  septentrionalis  had  ripe  fruits  by  the  27th  of  July,  and  the 
flowers  of  Sieversia  gladalis  had  already  wilted  on  the  loth  of  July,  although 
this  plant  Is  not  amoi^  the  first  to  become  active,  but  had  awakened  from 
its  winter  sleep  only  three  weeks  before.  Kjellman  mentions  as  species  of 
plants  producing  ripe  fruits  quite  early,  Chrysosplenium  alternifoHum  (end 
of  July),  Caltha  palustris,  Ranunculus  pygmaeus,  R.  nivalis,  and  Cardamtne 
bellidifolia  (August). 

An  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  existence  of  the  vegetation  in 
North  Siberia  (Taimyr)  is  given  by  Middendorff  as  follows : — 

'  On  the  loth  of  May,  for  the  first  time  the  temperature  at  noon  ros^  reaching  three 
degrees  above  freezing-point ;  yet  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  these  warm  days  alter- 
nated with  a  great  number  of  cold  days,  on  which  the  temperature  at  noon  remained 
7*5'^  R.  below  zero.  Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  there  was  still  a  minority  of  days  on 
vrfilch  there  were  s*  of  frost  at  midday.  Summer  began  only  from  the  middle  of 
June ;  tor  from  that  time  miiirard^  throughout  July  and  August  up  to  the  first  days  of 
September  (new  style),  the  air  in  the  shade  was  always  above  freezing-point,  so  that 
the  average  temperature  of  June  was  1.5*  R.,  that  of  July  7«s*  R.,  of  August  8«5'  R., 
but  that  of  September  already  nearly  - 1*5'  R. 

iii.  GROWTH  AND  METAIiOLISM  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS. 

Low  and  even  stunted  growth  is  the  common  feature  of  arctic  vegeta- 
tion. Trees  near  the  tree-limit,  before  entirely  ceasing,  are  reduced  to 
miniature  fornrs,  and  the  shrubs  and  herbs  of  the  tundra,  except  in 
sheltered  {>Iace»,  rise  above  the  ground  to  a  height  scarcely  equalling  the 

•  15un;;f,  in  ^f eteorol.  JJeitschr.,  1890,  p.  3l6.   See  climatic  table  on  670. 

*  kL,  p.  17.  See  climatic  table  on  p.  667.  '  Middendorff,  op.  cit.,  p.  656. 
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length  of  one's  finger.  The  comparison  between  individuals  of  the  same 
species  in  Scandinavia  and  in  the  arctic  districts  shows,  as  appears  from  the 
following  table,  that  this  small  size  is  not  a  specific  peculiarity,  but  a  reduc- 
tion wrought  by  the  environment. 

COMPARATlVJi  STATURE  OF  PLANTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 
AND  IN  THE  POLAR  DISTRICTS. 


Matricaria  inodora 
Artemisia  vulgaris 

Saussurea  alpina 
SoHdago  Virgaurea 
Pedicularis  palustris 
Comarum  palustre 
Parnassia  palustris 
EpildUum  palustre 
Polygonum  viviparum 


Scandinavia. 
f-2feet  . 

2-4 

i-s 
i-a 

1-2 

*-> 
1-2  „ 

8-12  inches 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 
n 


Polar  districts. 
2  inches 
4-5 


2- 3 

3-  4 
2-3 

4-  5 
1 

2 

2-3 


n 


n 
n 
II 
>i 
» 


The  reduction  extends  to  the  growth  in  length  and  thickness  of  cpigcous 
axes  as  well  as  to  the  growth  in  surface  of  leaves.  The  roots,  however, 
like  those  of  plants  in  dry  stations,  appear  to  attain  relatively  large 
dimenaons. 

A  few  measurements  made  by  Kjellman  show  the  diminutive  size  of 
foli^ed  shoots  in  the  tundras.  In  the  beginning  of  August  the  yearns 
shoots  of  Salix  polaris  (Fig.  403),  which  had  then  reached  their  full 
length,  varied  between  i  and  5  mm.,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  attained 
9-1 1  mm.  Each  year's  shoot  possessed  two  or  three  leaves,  the  length 
of  which  varied  between  7  and  11  mm.,  and  the  breadth  between  5  and 
II  mm.  The  year's  shoot  of  Ledum  palustre,  which  even  at  Hapar- 
anda,  only  a  little  more  to  the  south,  attained  130  mm.,  was  H  to  30  mm.  at 
Pittlekaj,  averaging  about  20  mm. ;  its  leaves  were  small  and  narrow.  The 
leaves  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaea  (Fig.  402)  were  scarcely  4  mm.  long  and 
3-5  mm.  broad  ;  those  of  V.  uliginosum  (Fig.  402)  seldom  more  than  5  mm. 
long.  Herbs  appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  much  less  reduced,  and 
some,  like  Sieversia  glacialis,  Nardosmia  frigida,  and  Saxifraga  punctata, 
even  attain  somewhat  large  dimensions. 

The  secondary  growth  in  thickness  of  axes  diminishes  to  the  m»th  still 
more  rapidly  than  does  their  growth  in  length,  so  that  MiddendoriTat  first 
mistook  the  last  of  the  upright  trees  for  young  trees  on  account  of  their 
slender  forms.  At  the  extreme  limit,  however,  the  growth  in  length  is 
strongly  affected. 

Measurements  of  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  annual  rings  near  the 
limit  of  trees  have  been  made  by  Middcndorff  and  Kihlman.  The  latter 
observer,  for  instance,  in  the  stem  of  a  little  juniper-tree  83  mm.  thick  at 
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its  base  counted  544  annual  rings,  cadi  averaging  0*19  mm.  in  thidmess. 
The  counting  the  rings  in  shrabs  had  to  be  done  under  the  microscope ; 
the  annual  ring  in  a  radial  direction  being  often  (Empetrum,  Vaocinium 
uliginosum)  composed  solely  of  a  vessel  and  a  wood-parenchyma  cell. 
These  details  refer  to  the  sub-arctic  belt.  Data  are  not  available  in 
regard  to  the  age  and  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  dwarf-shrubs  of  the 
tundras. 

The  problem  as  to  what  cause  is  responsible  for  the  diminution  of  the 


Fig.  403.  Left  band:  Vnccinium  alii^inosum.    Right  hnnd  :  Vnccinium  Vit»*IdMa  from  Uw 
uland  of  Vaigacli.   Natural  size.   After  Kjellmaa. 

intensity  of  growth  cannot  be  solved  out  of  hand,  for,  as  has  been  shown 
before,  arctic  vegetation  is  exposed  to  three  (actors  which  are  hostile  to 
growth,  the  low  summer-temperature,  the  coldness  of  the  soil  acting 

physiologically  like  drought,  and  continuous  illumination. 

The  last  of  these  three  factors,  the  length  of  the  polar  day,  as  Kjellman's 
experiments  show,  is  not  of  marked  importance  in  the  shade,  owing  probably 
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to  absorption  of  light  by  the  atmosphere.  Plants  reared  in  continuous 
daylight  were,  indeed,  considerably  larger  than  those  exposed  to  the 
alterbation  of  day  and  night  by  the  use  of  artificial  darkness.  The  more 
v^rous  grou'th  in  the  former  case  is  naturally  not  a  direct  effect  of  light, 

but  the  consequence  of  better  nutrition  owin^  to  continuous  assimilation. 
No  experiments  are  available  regarding  the  effects  of  the  direct  sunlight* 

Some  of  Kjcllman's  experimental  plants*  remained  uncovered,  others  Mrcrc 
placed  in  darkness  for  12  hours  daily  (S  p.m.  to  S  a.m.).  Lcpidium  sativum  was 
sown  as  the  first  object.  After  two  months,  during  which  the  little  plant  had  deve- 
loped quite  normally,  the  weight  of  the  largest  15  of  the  continuously  illuminated 

]djuils  was  3*78  g.,  that  of  the  periodically  darkened  ones  was  3'53  g. ;  in  the  first 
group  the  maximum  length  (measured  from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cotjrledon 
to  the  tip  of  the  longest  leaQ  was  1 10  mm.,  and  the  mean  length  95*3  mm.,  whilst  the 

corresponding  figures  for  the  second  group  were  94  mm.  and  75  mm. 

Experiments  with  true  polar  plants,  Cochlcaria  fenestrata  and  Catabrosa  algida.  of 

which  specimens  that  had  lived  through  the  winter 
were  used,  led  to  much  more  marked  differences  in 
favour  <^  uninterrupted  illumination.  Of  the  Coch- 
leaiia  after  24  dajrs  (on  the  aoch  of  July)  the  largest  five 
of  the  periodically  darkened  individuals  weighed  5>8og.» 
thus  averaging  I'i6  g.  cM-h.  wliilst  the  corresponding 
figures  in  constantly  illuminated  plants  were  10-51  g.,  or 
2-10  g.  each.  Catabrosa  showed  similar  diflerences. 

Finally  eight  seedlings  of  Cochlearia  fenestrata 
casually  i^ked  up  were  grown,  one  half  of  them  in 
continuous,  the  oUier  half  in  interrupted  illumination, 
from  the  lath  of  May  to  the  18th  of  June.   The  four 
specimens  with  the  full  supply  of  light  had,  at  the  cl^sc 
of  the  experiment,  4-6  fully  formed  lca\  L^,.  the  oiliers 
only  2-4 ;  the  total  weight  nf  the  former  group  was 
13-5  eg.,  that  of  the  latter  only  6  eg.  ( Fig.  404). 
The  great  difierence  between  the  two  polar  species,  Cochlearia  fenestrata  and 
Catabrosa  algida.  and  the  Lepidium  sativum  derived  from  seed  brouglrt  from  Scan- 
dinavia, as  regards  the  favourable  influence  of  continuous  illumination,  appears  to 
be  connected  with  adaptations. 

Assimilation  during  continual  summer  sunlight  was  measured  by  Curtel  \ 
not  however  in  polar  countries,  but  in  Non^'ay.    Naturally  the  results  are 

valid  for  still  hi^^hcr  latitiuics.  'I  hcy  show  tb.-it  assimilation  proceeds  unin- 
terruptedly, but  with  a  miniimiin  at  midnight  corresponding  to  the  minimum 
of  illumiiKiiion.  The  cxpci  iinciits  were  carried  out  in  the  night  from 
the  3 I.St  of  July  to  the  isl  of  Auc^ust. 

As  Bonnier  has  proved,  and  a.s  this  book  h.is  already  .stated  plant.s  under 
continuous  illumination  develop  dift'crently  from  those  subject  to  the  alter- 
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nation  of  day  and  night.  On  the  authority  of  the  same  observer  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  histological  structure  of  identical  species,  according  as  the 
latter  have  developed  in  a  mountain  climate  in  lower  latitudes  or  in  a  lowland 

climate  in  higher  latitudes,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  duration  of  the 
light  during  the  vegetative  season ;  and  this  refers  in  particular  to  the 
greater  thickness  and  smaller  differentiation  of  the  leaves.  This  question, 
however,  can  be  decided  only  in  polar  countries,  by  means  of  comparative 
cultures  with  interrupted  and  continuous  illumination  respectively. 


iv,  XEROPHILOUS  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  ORGANS. 


The  character  of  the  polar  vegetation  is  decidedly  xerophilous  (Figs.  5 
6, 12).   In  this  respect  Warming  was  justified  in  comparing  the  vegetation 
of  Greenland  with  that  of  the  Sahara ;  yet  it  is  not,  as  he  assumed,  an 
instance  of  the  same  climatic  cause,  namely  too  little  moisture,  operating 
in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  protective  measures 
against  transpiration  are  not  less  marked  on 
constantly  moist  soil  than  on  dry  soil.  Here 
rather,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  different 
external    factors  are   physiologically  equi- 
valent, and  have  accordingly  evoked  similar 
adaptations. 

A  short  time  after  I  had  demonstrated  the 
connexion  between  xerophilous  structure  and 
the  coldness  of  the  soil  in  reference  to  our 
evergreen  woody  plants,  and  had  suggested 
that  the  xerophilous  character  of  polar  vegeta- 
tion mig^t  depend  on  the  same  cause,  Kihlman, 
quite  independently,  alter  extensive  observa- 
tions in  Russian  Lapland,  showed  that,  owing 
to  the  permanent  presence  of  ice  in  the  ground, 
polar  plants  do  suffer  from  impeded  water-supply,  even  at  a  slight  depth 
below  the  surface,  and  have  consequently  developed  devices  for  reducing 
transpiration  just  as  in  other  physiologically  dry  stations. 

Kihlman  gives  ^  the  following  summary  of  the  xerophilous  characteristics 
of  arctic  vegetation  : — 

'  The  leaves  are  leathery,  stilt  and  hard,  strongly  cuticularized,  with  a 
reduced  surface  cataphyllary  or  needle-like  (Lycopodium,  Diapensia,  Andro- 
meda hypnoides),  or  th^  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  succulence  (Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  and  other  species  of  Saxifraga,  Eutrema,  Rhodiola).  The 
stomata  also  are  concealed,  either  in  more  or  less  closed  cavities  (Andromeda 


Fig.  404.  Seedlings  of  Cocbleaiia 
fenestratft.     b  had  been  deprived 

of  liK'l't  f'^r  twelve  hours  daily. 
a  bad  been  exposed  to  continu* 
lighL  After  Kjellnum. 


^  Kihlman,  op.  cit,  p.  105. 
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tetragona,  Empetrum),  or  under  a  shaggy  coating  of  hairs  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaf  (Ledum,  Dryas  octopetala,  Potcntilla  nivea,  P.  multi- 

fida,  Loiseleuria  procumbens,  Phyllodoce).  In  other  cases,  the  stomati- 
ferous  under>surface  of  the  leathery  leaf  is  covered  only  by  a  thick  coating 
of  wax,  which  certainly  reduces  transpiration  (Andromeda  poHfoHa,  Vac- 
cinium  Vitis-Idaca,  Salix  fjlauca,  S.  reticulata).  Amont,'  grass-like  plants 
a  whole  list  of  extreme  northern  species  mi<^ht  be  named,  which,  owing 
to  the  rolling  up  and  the  dryness  and  the  strong  cuticularization  of  their 
leaves,  must  be  included  in  the  type  of  steppe-grasses ;  such  arc  Hiero- 
chloa  alpina,  Festuca  ovina,  Nardus,  Carex  nipestris,  and  C.  pedata.  On 
the  other  hand,  protection  by  a  dense  felt  of  hairs  is  weakly  represented  in 
extreme  northern  lands  (Antennaria,  Draba,  Eritrichium,  Salix  Lapponum, 
S.  lanata).' 

The  frequent  tenden<y  in  plants  of  windy  stations  to  form  hemispherical 

cushions  by  rich  and  dense  ramifications,  is  exhibited  by  various  arctic 
species,  including  Draba  alpina,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Eritrichium  villosum, 
Ccrastium  alpinum,  Aira  cacspitosa.  According  to  Kjellman,  this  feature  is 
specially  marked  at  the  most  unfavourable  stations  (Fig.  405).   He  says^; — 

'Of  the  33  species  that  inhabit  the  northernmost  pdnt  of  Asia,  no  less  than 
13,  owing  to  copious  branchings  have  the  shape  of  dense  spherical  or  hemispherical 

masses.  These  species  arc :  —  Eritrichium  villosum,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
S.  dccipicns.  Cardaminc  bcllidifolia,  Draba  alpina,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Stcllaria 
longipes,  Cerastium  alpinum,  Alsine  niacrocarpa,  Oxyria  digyna,  Catabrosa  algida, 
Aira  caespttosa,  and  Luzula  arcuata,  all  of  which  in  other  places  appear  in  forms  that 
are  feebly  branched  and  but  little  inclined  to  bushiness.' 

v.  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS, 

The  arctic  climate,  so  unfavourable  to  the  v^etative  functions,  possesses 
no  factor  decidedly  hostile  to  the  production  flowers,  and  its  physiological 
dryness  is  even  favourable  to  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  arctic  pknts  are 
generally  distinguished  by  marvellous  wealth  of  flowers,  which  strike  the 
cyt  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  weak  development  of  the  foliaged  shoots, 
and  have  therefore  been  recorded  by  most  polar  travellers.  The  wealth  of 
flowers  is  obviously  greatest  in  places  that  are  most  un&vourable  to  vege- 
tative organs.  At  such  spots,  exposed  to  every  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
Kjellman  frcqucntl)'  saw  the  cushions  of  Papaver  nudicaule  with  about  a 
hundred  open  (lowers,  carpels  of  Eritrichium  villosum  quite  blue,  spheres  of 
Draba  wholly  bright  yellow  or  wholly  white 

To  the  growth  of  the  individual  parts  of  a  flower  the  arctic  climate  is 
also  less  unfavourable  than  it  is  to  the  growth  of  vegetative  shoots,  because, 
as  has  been  previously  explained,  temperatures  beneficial  to  the  develop- 

*  Kjellman,  op.  dt,  p.  49&  *  Id,  p.  497. 
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ment  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  are  usually  lower  than  they  are  in  the  case  of 
the  members  of  a  vegetative  shoot.  Accounts  of  arctic  vegetation  alwasrs 


1"  IG.  405.  North-polar  flora.   Draba  alpina  from  Cape  Chelyuskin.   Natural  liae. 

Aft^r  KjeUoMO. 

mention  the  vegetative  shoots  as  reduced,  whilst  the  flowers  are  often 
described  aii  large,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  dimensions  of  the  flowers, 
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when  compared  with  those  of  v^etative  shoots,  are  often  veiy  considerable. 

Yet  in  the  arctic  flora  it  appears  that  there  are  not  wanting  qiedes  the 
formation  of  whose  flowers  is  dependent  on  higher  temperatures.  Thus, 
according  to  Kihlman,  the  majority  of  dwarfed  Coniferae  beyond  the  tree- 
h'mit  have  no  cones ;  Rubus  Chamaemonis  is  without  flowers  at  its  mosit 

northern  station. 

In  certain  cases  the  temperatures  suffice  for  the  formation  of  flowers,  but 
not  for  that  of  fruits  and  seeds,  which  require  a  higher  temperature.  Thus, 
at  the  tree-limit  many  Coniferae  still  produce  cones ;  but  these  to  a  great 
extent  are  sterile.  Owing  to  the  early  flowerii^,  however,  fruits  and  seeds 
mostly  develop  during  the  warmest  season,  so  that  a  large  number  them 
frequently  ripen*. 

The  increased  intensity  of  colour  in  arctic  flowers  mentioned  in  most 
books  <^  travels  is  usually  and  correctly  explained  as  an  effect  of  pndonged 
illumination^.  Other  substances,  such  as  ethereal  oils,  the  formation  of 
which  is  also  favoured  by  light,  are  rare ;  scented  flowers  are  confined  to  the 
few  orchids  that  do  not  go  far  north,  and  to  Ranunculus  Pallasii ;  aromatic 
v^etative  organs  are  also  rare. 

vj.   REPUTED  PROTECriVE  MEASURES  AGAJN6T  COLD, 

As  we  find  it  very  cold  in  the  extreme  north  and  require  very  imperme- 
able clothes,  wc  arc  apt  to  imagine  that  plants  experience  the  same  need. 
ITcnce,  formerly,  even  by  Griscbach,  all  peculiarities  of  polar  vegetation 
were  correlated  with  the  cold.  One  may  here  well  abstain  from  criticizing 
the  eiUireU'  hazy  ph)siological  concepts  which  Grisebach  entertained 
regarding  tlic  clTccts  of  cold. 

Kjellman  early  recognized  that  arctic  v^etation  appeared  to  be  exposed, 
without  adequate  protection,  to  the  action  of  cold.  In  opposition  to  pre- 
vailing ideas,  he  showed  that  the  epigeous  parts  of  plants  usually  exceed 
in  volume  those  that  are  hj^pogeous^  and  tluit  the  latter  are  also  exposed 
to  the  lowest  temperatures.  He  showed  what  exaggerated  ideas  prevailed  in 
r^rard  to  the  protection  that  snow  affords  against  cold,  especially  when,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  only  a  thin  layer  of  snow  is  in  question  ^  He  n^^atived, 
in  most  cases,  the  existence  of  a  bud-protection  for  the  hibernating  parts, 
and,  where  such  existed,  he  showed  that  it  appeared  to  be  not  more  elabo- 
rate than  in  more  southern  zones.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hairs,  which 
were  frequently  considered  as  affording  protection  against  the  cold,  but  which 
arc  neither  more  frequent  nor  more  abundant  than  in  temperate  Europe. 
As  a  specific  protective  contrivance  against  cold  Kjellman  recc^^izes  only 
*  the  occasionally  very  thick  covering  of  wilted  dry  leaves  and  remains  of 

^  KjeUmaii,     dt.  *  See  Schuebckr,  op.  cit. ;  Bonnier  and  Flahanllf  op.  dt. 

'  Kjellman,  op.  cit.,  p.  699. 
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leaves,  which  the  hibernating  eptgeoiis  axes  possess/  for  instance  in  many  Le- 
guminosae  and  Papaver  nudicaule.  Many  plants,  however,  are  devoid  of  such 
devices*  and  in  spite  of  the  complete  absence  of  external  protection  are  able 
to  endure  the  most  intense  cold,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  Cochlearia 
fenestrata Such  cases  are  most  instructive,  for  they  show  that  the  pro- 
tection of  arctic  plants  is  intrinsic  and  intracclhilar,  and  probably  depends 
on  the  protoplasm  itself.  Possibly  histological  research  may  throw  light  on 
this  question. 

Kihlman  has  disputed  even  the  protection  against  cold  of  wilted  dry 
leaves,  and  has  shown  thai  Kjellman  .s  views  regarding  the  necessary  economy 
of  material  in  arctic  vegetation  are  physiologically  untenable. 

^.  THE  FLORISTIC  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ARCTIC  ZONE. 

The  arctic  microthermic  flora  possesses  no  family  peculiar  to  itself,  but  is 
an  impoverished  repetition  of  the  north  temperate  mesothermic  flora.  Green- 
land, which  in  its  southern  parts  does  not  possess  a  pronounced  polar  climate, 
has,  according  to  Warming,  386  species  of  vascular  j^lants  belonging  to  53 
families.  These,  in  order  of  their  number  of  species,  are  as  follows  :  Cype- 
raceae,  56  species  ;  Gramineae,  50  ;  Caryophyllaceae  and  Crucifcrae,  2S  each  ; 
Compositae,  22;  Rosaccac,  iH;  Filices,  15;  Ranunculaceac,  Scrophulariaceae, 
and  Juncaceae,  14 ;  Saxifragaceae,  12 ;  Ericaceae,  10  ;  Oenotheraceae  and 
Polygonaceae,  7 ;  Gentianaceae,  Salicaceae,  Betulaceae,  andLycopodiaceae,  6; 
Fluvialesand  Orchideae,  5  ;  Pyrolaceaeand  Equisetaceae,  4 ;  Halorrhageae, 
Callitrichaceae,  Violaceae,  Crassulaceae^  Vacciniaceae,  and  Campanulaceae,  3 ; 
Papilionaceae,  Umbellatae,  Plantaginaceae,  Primulaceae,  Lentibulariaceae, 
and  Rubiaceae,3;  Pomaceae,  Geraniaceae,  Empetraceae,  Portulacaceac,  Par* 
nassiaceae,  Papaveraccae,  Coronaceae,  Plumbaginaceae,  Polemoniac^ie, 
Boragineae,  Labiatac,  Diapensiaceae,  Caprifoliaceae,  Typhaceac,  Juncagi- 
naceae,  Colchicaccae,  Convallariaceac.  Coniferae,  and  Isoetaceae.  1  ^. 

The  decidedly  arctic  Spitzbergcn  possesses,  according  to  Nathorst,  192 
species  belonging  to  24  families  :  Compositae,  Campanulaceae,  Gentianaceae, 
Scrophulariaceae,  Boragineae,  Polemoniaceae,  Ericaceae,  Rosaceae,  Sa.\ifra- 
gaccae,  Empetraceae,  Cruciferac,  Papaveraccae,  Ranunculaceac,  Caryo- 
ph>'llaceae,  Polygonaceae,  Betulaoeae,  Salicaceae,  Gramineae,  Cyperaceae, 
Juncaceae^  Colchicaoeae,  Polypodiaceae,  Lycopodiaceae,  Equisetaceae. 
Gramineae  are  most  richly  represented  by  23  species,  then  come^  Cmd- 
fcrae,  15;  Cyperaceae  and  Carjrophyllaceae,  xa;  Saxifragaceae,  11; 
Ranunculaceac,  8.  The  genera  richest  in  species  are  Saxifraga  and  Carex 
with  10  species,  Ranunculus  with  8  or  9,  Poa  with  6,  Potentilla  with  5. 

» 

*  See  p.  39. 

*  Some  groups  distinguished  by  Warming  as  families  are  usually  Considered  sub- 
fiunilies:  Vacdnisceae,  Pomaoeae,  Colchicaoeae,  Convallariaoeae. 
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ARCTIC  PLANT  FORMATIONS 

The  Tundra.  Characteristic  features.  Moss-tundra.  Lichen-tundra.  Moors.  Oases. 
The  tundra  in  Taimyr  according  to  Middendorff.    The  formations  in  Greenland. 

W  arming's  classification. 

THE  TUNDRA. 

Beyond  the  last  stunted  trees,  so  far  as  ice  does  not  cover  the  ground, 
the  frigid  desert  or  Tundra  (Fig.  406)  almost  alone  dominates  arctic  main- 
lands and  islands.  Only  in  the  less  cold  and  therefore  chiefly  southern 
tracts  in  the  arctic  zone,  in  more  favourable  localities  a  few  less  insignificant 
formations  exist ;  for  instancy  willow-budies  and  small  meadows  on  river- 
banks  and  in  fjords,  or  even  formations  of  dwarf  shrubs,  which  consist  of 
a  denser  growth  of  the  same  cveigreen,  small-leaved,  shrubby  species  as 
appear  singly  in  the  tundra  between  mosses  and  h'chens. 

Dwarfed  growtli,  a  distinctly  xcrophilous  character,  the  predominance  of 
mosses  and  lichens,  the  incomplete  co\cring  of  the  i;ruund,  these  features 
are  everywhere  characteristics  of  the  tundra.  Its  me.i-j^rc  plant-life  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  uniformly  distributed.  In  some  places  mosses  predomi- 
nate, almost  exclusively  species  of  Folytrichum,  in  others  lichens,  apparently 
accofding  to  the  greater  or  less  dryness  of  the  soil,  so  that  a  distinction  is 
made  between  Moss-hmdra  or  Pofytrichum'iundra^  and  Lidun'tundra,  The 
latter  again,  according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  type  of 
lichen,  exhibits  a  different  fades,  correspondmg  to  the  varying  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  we  have  Cladonia-tundra  (Cladonia  rangiferina  and  other  species, 
Sphaerophoron  corallioides),  Platysvia-tundra  (Platysma  cucullatum  and 
other  species,  Cetraria  islandica  and  other  species),  Alectoria'keatk  (species 
of  Alcctoria). 

In  the  less  cold  tundra-districts  more  soil  is  occupied  by  vegetation  than 
unoccupied  ;  even  wide  tracts  can  have  a  continuous  carpet  of  lichens.  Where 
the  climate  is  most  rigorous  the  vegetation  form:.  on!>-  \\idel\'  separated 
patches  on  the  bare,  usually  stony  soil,  and  we  have  Kock-Utnura  ^ 

Shallow  depressions  of  the  tundi  a,  where  the  water  of  melted  snow  and 

^  Wanning's  Felsenflur  und  Fjeid-foimatton. 
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ice  accumulates  in  the  soil,  become  swamps  in  the  form  of  TH»dra-moar,2^nd 
there  a  scanty  peat  bears  a  thia  layer  of  Sphagnum  with  a  few  small  pha- 
nerogams. Such  places  correspond  physically  but  not  physiologically  to 
the  oases  of  the  dry  desert.  The  j)hysiolo;^ical  analogues  in  the  tundras  of 
the  desert  oasis  are  Heat-oascs — sunny  slopes  protected  from  the  dr\-iiig 
winds— upon  which  the  sunbeams  fall  almost  perpendicularly,  and  thus  warm 
the  water  in  the  soil  so  that  plants  am  obtain  it  in  actual  abundance.  Such 
stations  frequently  resemble  the  flower-beds  of  a  garden  ^. 
According  to  Nathorst' : — 

'  The  plants  of  the  slopes  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting.  The  majority 
of  them  occur  as  strongly  dcvclnpcd  individuals,  which  here  appear  to  thrive  per- 
fectly, and  apparently  can  ripen  their  seed  annually.  This  naturally  is  true  of  the 
good  localities,  namely  of  the  slopes  that  soon  become  free  from  snow.  Here  one 
has  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  observe  the  remarkable  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Slopes,  that  a  short  time  before  were  covered  with  snow,  a  few  days  later  are 
adorned  with  several  flowers ;  the  development  of  these  c.in  proceed  so  rapidly 
that  one  soon  finds  fruit  as  well,  as  in  the  case  of  Draba.  Here  one  sometimes  sees 
quite  blue  mats  of  Polemonium  pulchellum,  or  red  ones  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
with  a  varied  mixture  of  other  tints,  yellow,  white,  green.  .  .  .  When  the  plants  of 
the  slopes  occur  in  the  plains,  they  are  not  usually  so  well  developed  as  on  the 
slopes,  but  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  much  greater  in  some  plants  than  in 
others.' 

Middenddrflf  gives  the  foUowug  description  of  the  dry  tundra  in 
Taimyr': —  , 

*  On  the  dry  firm  soil  of  the  deeply  undulating  land,  a  meagre  vegetation  obtains 
a  footing,  unable  to  cover  the  loamy  sandy  gravel,  which  serves  as  a  substratum. 
Mosses  and  sedges  about  half-cover  the  surfiue,  which,  as  it  is  overgrown  only  in 
patches,  and  not  .unintemiptedly  like  our  meadows,  seems  to  be  studded  with  Uttle 
hillocks.  The  mossy  covering  of  the  high,  dry  Polytridium-tundra,  as  1  have  termed 
it,  is  chiefly  composed  of  several  species  of  Polytrichum,  Bryum,  and  Hypnum,  some- 
times of  numerous  species  of  Mypnum.  From  the  dingy  yellowish-brown  mossy 
surface,  resembling  as  it  does  a  flat  network  of  furrows,  patches  of  sedge  rise  like 
hillocks,  but  the  burnt  yellow  tops  of  the  rushes,  reeds,  and  cotton-grass,  already 
haif-dead  at  die  commenconent  of  summer,  stand  out  hut  inconspicuously  from  the 
ground  cdour  of  the  carpet  of  moss  ;•  the  lower  and  greater  part  of  the  sedge  reveals 
itself  but  indistinctly,  as  if  through  a  veil,  because  as  true  spring  plants  the  sedges 
have  prepared  their  inflorescences  in  the  preceding  summer,  and  are  in  full  bloom 
at  the  beginning  of  the  extreme  northern  summer  (July  loth-  20th).  and  are  turning 
brown  when  the  true  grasses  are  only  betjinning  to  form  their  buds. 

'On  tracts  that  arc  uniform  orographicaliy,  the  forbidding  appearance  of  the 
tundra  becomes  one  of  the  most  barren  monotony.  ...  No  varied,  no  shade,  no 

*  See  Kjeilfflaa,  op.  cit.,  p.  46=.  -  Nathorst,  op^  dt.,  p.  444. 

'  Middendorff,  op.  cit,  p.  73a 
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night.  Nothing  obstructs  the  light,  the  wind,  or  sound.  Evcr>'VN'here  the  breeze  ie 
blowing,  or  everywhere  it  is  still  and  silent.  Throughout  the  whole  of  summer  on 
the  extreme  northern  tundra,  there  lasts  the  one,  solitary,  unending,  long  summer  day, 
lighted  by  the  faint  beams  of  a  moon-like  sun  which  is  shrouded  in  mist,  and  can  be 
gazed  at  with  unblinking  eye. . . . 

'The  tundni  howew  improves,  tfie  more  we  alNmdon  a  dtatant  view  of  it  and 
devote  attention  to  our  immediate  aurromidings.  Although  at  a  closer  examination 
grasses  appear  in  quantities,  yet  the  eye  nusses  the  grassy  sward  and  fiiesh  green 
of  our  native  lands  still  more  thnn  the  flowers.  We  notice  that  the  worn -out  carpet 
spread  at  our  feet  is  here  and  there  (]\,th  to  ^,th  of  the  arcai  blossoming  with  incon- 
spicuous patches  of  the  delicate  heath-like  Cassiope  tctragona,  the  black  crowberr>' 
(Empetrum  nigrum),  or  the  bushy  Dryas  octopetaia ;  that  here  and  there  a  scanty  rein> 
deer-moss  like  white  coral  adorns  the  ground ;  that  sometimes  even  a  scarcely  dis- 
coverable half'buried  dwarf-willow  peeps  furtively  forth,  or  that  the  puny  little  flowers 
of  the  stunted  Chrysosplenium  altcmifolium,  or  the  partially  dried  pigmy-plants  of 
the  always  dwarfish  whitlow-grasses  (  Drabae),  or  of  the  dwarf  Ranunculus  (R.  Pyg- 
maeusi,  present  themselves.  The  specialist  however  distinguishes  the  greatest 
variety  among  the  Drabae,  ten  different  species  of  this  genus  occurring  in  fact  in 
Taimyr;  yet  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  observer  by  all  these  little  flowers 
is  not  cmnparable  with  that  <^tlie  favourites  of  our  flowery  hmdscape ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  one  of  wretched  meagieness.  . .  .  These  Drabae  so  preponderate  over  all 
other  flowers  in  Taimyr  (lO  diflcrent  species)  that  they  are  exceeded  in  variety 
only  by  the  Saxifragae  (12  species).  The  whole  has  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
great  dryness,  the  more  so  because  the  dry  tufts  of  leaves,  the  flower-stalks  and 
fruit  capsules  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  years  before,  remain  firmly  attached  to 
the  green  vegetation  and  flowering  members  of  the  current  year,  and  for  long, 
though  dead,  surround  and  protect  the  green  active  buds.  But  scratch  the  ground 
and  we  find  moist  s(h1,  and  at  a  finger's  depth  come  upon  Ice ;  even  the  moss  in  the 
little  furrows  rests  directly  on  subterranean  ice. 

'  Here  and  there  on  the  high  tundra  there  may  appear  an  alpine  poppy  or  a  Pcdi- 
cularis,  but  they  arc.  for  the  most  part,  premonitory  signs  tiial  we  are  approaching 
spots  over  which  water  trickles  in  early  summer.  In  such  places  there  is  more 
grass  and  a  brighter  green  prevails ;  the  tussocks  become  laiger,  attaining  a  yard  In 
diameter  and  six  inches  in  height ;  the  blades  and  haulms  of  the  grasses  are  not  only 
longer— the  blades  as  much  as  3-4  inches,  some  haulms  even  7  Inches  high— but 
closer  together ;  the  moss  disappears,  while  Drj-as  and  Cassiope  grow  freely. 

'Elsewhere  on  the  high  tundra  wherever  a  distinct  fresh  green  patch  stands  out 
visible  even  at  a  .^rcat  distance  amidst  the  brownish  j'ellow  of  the  general  expanse, 
one  may  be  certain  thiit  it  is  occupied  by  grasses,  and  that  they  are  the  sites  of  bur- 
rows of  the  arctic  fox,  or  are  abandoned  camping  grounds  of  the  Samoyedes. 

'  As  on  these  favoured  oases  m  the  midst  of  the  general  barren  desert  the  power 
of  producing  natural  manure  is  preserved  even  in  the  extreme  north,  so  in  like 
manner  is  it  in  muddy  alluvial  flats  that  are  annually  inundated.  Only  in  these— 

the  Lajdy— can  the  grasses  of  the  extreme  north  unite  to  form  continuous  tracts  cf 
sward.    In  suitable  inlets  to  plains  of  this  kind  I  found  hay  of  the  previous  year  in 
swathes  which  were  a  span  in  height,  and  a  to  ao  paces  in  width,  and  which  served 
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us  qdendidly  for  bedding.  The  longer  haulms  were  z|  feet  high,  there  would  have 

been  work  for  the  scythe.  .  .  . 

'  But  the  most  luxuriant  oasts  of  the  extiL-me  north  arc  found  on  slopes  sheltered 
from  the  iniluencc  of  cutting  winds,  and  meeting  the  sun's  rays  at  right  angles, 
especially  when  there  are  present  steep  fertile  banks  freely  proffering  the  virgin 
wealth  of  their  smlt  ^nrfiich,  owing  to  its  black  colour,  absorbs  the  sun's  rays  still  more 
completdy* 

'Even  on  these  steep  banks  the  grasses  occur  only  in  isolated  patches  and  tufts, 
and  wc  look  in  vain  for  a  continuous  sward  familiar  to  us  at  home  ;  but  so  much  the 
more  surprised  are  we  at  the  beautiful  tints,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  form  of  the 
individual  flowers,  which  rise  from  the  dark  ground.  Viewed  from  above,  wc 
frequently  see  more  flowers  than  leaves  on  the  plants.  Here  are  displayed  Sieversia 
giscialis,  Ranunculi,  Caltha  palustris,  Potentillae  and  dandelions  with  their  luxuriant 
bright  yellow  flowers,  Saussurea  alpina  with  its  large  blue  blossMns,  raised  above 
the  juicy  foliage,  or  the  blue  Polemonium  humile  and  the  forget-me-not.  Here  is 
a  parade  of  finely  divided  rosy  species  of  Oxytropis,  and  of  species  of  Pedicularis 
with  their  variously  tinted  beautifully  shapen  flowers.  Here  again,  the  fresh  delicate 
enamel  of  yellow,  blue,  purple,  and  white  Saxifragae,  and  the  red  capitula  of  Armeria 
artica ;  there  a|^n.  Polygonum  Bistorts  or  the  lovely  compound  forms  of  Matricaria 
inodors,  var.  phaeocephala;  here,  Erigeron  unifflorus  and  other  Compositae,  there, 
the  luxuriant  alpine  poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule) ;  here,  the  extremely  beautiful 
Delphinium  Middcndorftii,  the  large  Senecio  palustiis  with  its  flowers  an  inch 
across,  and  up  to  40  in  number.  .  . 

Greenland  possesses  a  number  of  formations  the  difierences  between  which 
are  determined  partly  by  climatic,  partly  by  local  factors.  A  distinction 
first  arises  between  the  southern  sub-arctic  point  and  the  more  northern 
truly  arctic  parts.  The  extreme  south  of  Greenland  possesses  birch«thickets 
attaining  a  height  of  ten  feet,  and  chiefly  composed  of  Betula  odorata,  var. 
tortuosa,  and  B.  intermedia.  As  accessory  constituents  they  contain  :  Sorbus 
americana,  Ahius  ovata,  var.  repens,  Juniperus  communis,  var.  nana,  Salix 
glauca  and  S.  myrsinitcs. 

In  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  Greenland,  even  at  68'  N.,  there  appear 
thickets  of  Sali.K  !j;laiica  as  hi^h  as  a  man.  which  on  the  black,  moist  soil, 
especially  near  brooks,  support  a  vigorous  herbaceous  flora  (Archangelica, 
Alchemilla  vulgaris).  At  Upernivik  (about  73  N.)  these  thickets  are  only 
two  feet  high. 

A  greater  part  of  Southern  and  Central  Greenland  is  occupied  by  Warm- 
ii^'s  '  heath-formation,'  which  I  prefer  to  style  dwarf'shmb'tundra^  for  its 
oecological  character  is  much  more  influenced  by  the  climate  than  in 
temperate  latitudes.  The  vegetation  consists  of  evergreen  shrubs,  about 
six  inches  high,  with  leaves  that  are  small  and  t<Migh,  ef^iecially  Empetrum 
nigrum,  al.so  Cassiope  tetragona ;  also  of  herbaceous  perennials,  for  instance 
Pyrola  granditlora,  mosses,  and  lichens.  The  dry  sandy  soil  is  always  visible 
between  the  individual  plants. 
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The  character  of  a  true  tundra  is  exhibited  by  Warming's '  Fjeld-frn'OiaUon/ 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  Greenland  that  is  not  ice-bound  and  alone 

extends  to  the  north.  Whilst  in  the  dwarf-shrub-tundra  the  vegetation  still 
determines  the  general  colouring,  the  tint  of  the  fjeld-formation  is  that  of 
the  gravelly,  sotnctimes  dr>',  sometimes  cold  and  wet  soil.  Dwarf  shrubs 
arc  here  \cr\'  feebly  represented.  The  meagre  flora  is  composed  of 
herbaceous  perennials,  mosses,  and  lichens. 
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SECTION  IV.  MOUNTAINS 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  MOUNTAIN  CLIMATE 

I.  Rarefaction  of  the  Air.  Diminution  in  ihc  atmospheric  pressure  with  increasing 
altitude  above  the  sea.  Simultaneous  diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  and 
increase  in  the  radiation  of  heat  Unequal  temperature  in  tbe  nm  and  sliade  tia 
mountains.  Nocturnal  radiation.  Increased  intensity  of  light.  Mountain  light  riclicr  ia 
higlily  refrangible  rays.  9.  Atmospheric  Precipitations.  Increased  rainfall  as  altitude 
increases.  l.evel  of  the  greatest  rainfall.  Reduced  rainfall  above  this  level  Perpetual 
•now.  CkudiMtt.  Redaction  b  water^pour  at  great  akitades.  Rapid  ahematioo  of 
rooistnesi  and  dryness  of  the  air.  Great  intennty  of  evaporation  in  the  mouniatn  dinafe. 

1.  RAREFACTION  OF  THE  AIR. 

The  most  important  difference  between  the  lowland  climate  and  that  of 
mountains  is  the  diminution  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  the  altitude 
increases,  which  not  only  causes  a  chanfjc  in  climate,  but  also  essentially 
affects  the  other  climatic  factors,  heat.  lii;!u,  and  atmcspheiic  precipitations. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  atmospheric  jircssurc  at  the  sca-lcvcl  \> 
762  mm.  and  that  temperature  falls  O  j  C.  Tcm  every  ico  meters  rise  in  alti- 
tude, the  following  figures  give  the  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  for  intei^ 
vals  of  500  or  1 ,000  meters : — 

D1.M1NUTION  OF  .ATMOSI'MI.KIC  PRKS-Sl  Ki:  WITH  INCREASE  IN 

HtKiHT  ABO\'K  .SKA-I.KVKL, 

Mean  pressure  in  millimeters. 
(After  Hann,  Bd.  I,  p.  231.) 

'    Height  ahove 
Sea-lewl 
in  meter*. 


o 
Soo 
tooo 
1503 

3000 
3500 


1  cinjicr.Ttiirc 

.-It  Sv.i-l 

cvel. 

0' 

1 

ao= 

15°  C. 

762 

763 

762 

763  ' 

763 

763 

716 

716 

717 

718  ' 

719 

730 

•  671 

'•75 

676 

678 

679 

630 

632 

634 

636 

639 

641 

590 

593 

5'/' 

601 

604 

S53 

556 

559 

^63' 

566 

5<r 
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Height  tbore 


Tempentore  at  Seft>levd. 


Sen -level 
in  mclcri. 

0"   1  5' 

<5° 

3000 

517 

531 

529 

53a 

536 

35«> 

484 

488 

— — 

492 

497 

501 

505 

4000 

45a 

457 

461 

466 

470 

475 

5000 

394 

399 

404 

410 

415 

420 

6000 

343 

348 

353 

359 

364  i  370  j 

£acA  riductiott  in  tke  atmas^eric  pr^aire  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  tefnperaittrt  of  the  air,  because  with  increasing 
rarefaction  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  rays  is  reduced.  The  cooling  due  to 
increasing  altitude  averages  0*58**  C.  for  100  meters,  somewhat  more  therefore 
than  has  been  assumed  in  the  preceding  table  ;  it  is,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  on  local  influences.  The  following  tables  compiled  by 
Hann  give  the  average  reduction  in  temperature  according  to  altitude, 
based  upon  direct  observations  in  various  mountainous  countries: — 


VARIATION  IN  T£MP£RATURE  PER  100  METERS  IN  CENTIGRADE 

DEGREES. 

(After  Mann,  Bd.  I,  p.  27a) 
I.  Tropical  Mountains. 
Andes  of  Columbia  and  Mexico  (Humboldt) 
Andes  of  S.  America  between  11°  N.  and  5"  S.  (Boussiagault; 
N.  W.  Himalayas  (Blanford)  .... 

N.  W.  Himalayas  with  Tibet  (Hill) 
Central  Himalayas  (BUuiford)  .... 

Nilgiris  (Hann)  ...... 

Ceylon  (Hann)  ...... 

Java  (Batavia-Pangerango)  ..... 

II.  Temperate  Mountains. 


Siebengebiiige  (Bischof)     ......  0'$6' 

Erzgcbirge  (Reich)   .......  o«52'' 

Erzgebirge  (Hann)    .         .         .         .         .         .  .0-59" 

Hai  z  ( I  lann »  .                   .          .          .          .         .          .  0-58' 

Alps  (Hann,  llirsch,  Wiclciiinann)          ....  0'58' 

Blue  Mountains  of  the  north  of  New  South  Wales  (Hann )  0-5 1* 

Caucasus  and  Armenia  (Wild)      .....  0*45* 

Mount  Washington,  New  Hampshire  (Hann)     .        .        .  0.55* 

Pike's  Peak,  Colorad-Hllaiui)       .....  0*63" 

California  ^Colfax,  'summit)            .         .         .         .          •  o-TS' 

At  Christiania  ^^Mohn)        ......  C'55' 

Y  y  2 


0-53* 

.  057' 
0.56" 

0.$8* 

0^5* 

0.56' 
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In  climates  with  cold  winters  an  annual  periodic  change  exists  in  the 
variation  of  temperature  that  is  due  to  altitude. 


REDUCTION  OF  TEMPERATURE  PER  too  METERS  IN 

CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

(After  Hann,  Bd.  I,  p.  343.) 


! 

North  Ijit. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Year. 

5a 

069 

0.51 

Erzgebirge  .    .  . 

505 

043 

0-67 

068 

0  58 

0-59  1 

1  Swiss  Alps  .  .  . 

47 

045 

067 

0-73 

0.52 

0-59  1 

A  further  consequence  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  which  is  also  directly 
noticeable  with  increasii^  altitude,  just  as  is  the  reduced  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, is  the  increaxd  intensity  of  heat-radioHon*  Objects  exposed  to 
radiation  become  more  heated  than  in  lowlands,  but  also  cool  more  rapidly 
and  to  a  greater  extent. 


The  atmosphere  is  well  known  to  possess  the  property  of  easily  allowing  the 
passage  through  itself  of  rays  emitted  by  a  iumtnous  source  of  heat,  such  as  the  sun, 
but  with  difficulty  allows  the  passage  of  those  from  a  dark  body.  Consequently  in 
the  lowlands  the  soil  gets  strongly  heated  by  the  solar  rays,  but  only  slightly  cooled 

by  its  own  nocturnal  radiation.  The  more  rarefied  the  atmosphere,  the  i^reater  i^  the 
heating  by  day,  but  also  the  cooling  by  night.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air,  at  higli 
altitudes,  is  reinforced  in  its  action  by  another  factor,  the  diminution  in  aqueous 
vapour.  Atmospheric  vapour,  according  to  Vralle,  when  compared  with  dry  air, 
absorbs  five  times  as  much  heat  as  does  dry  air. 

The  absorptive  action  the  atmosphere  on  solar  radiation  is  well  characterized 
by  Hann,  as  follows :  'When  the  sun  stands  nearly  vertically  over  India,  the  amount 
of  direct  sunlight  falling  on  the  valleys  of  Tibet,  w-herc  wheat  is  still  cultivated,  is 
nearly  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  amount  of  light  falling  on  the  plains  of 
Hindustan,  and  even  when  the  sun  is  at  an  angle  of  45',  its  chemical  action  on  the 
highland  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  plains.* 

The  following  data  (from  Peschel,  Hann.  and  Junghuhn)  give  an  account 
of  the  incqualit}'  of  the  temperatures  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  : — 

Hooker  observed  C.  in  the  sun  and  —  5-6*  in  snow  in  the  shade  at  3.000 
meters  altitude  in  the  Himala}-as  with  a  black-bulb  cjuicksilvcr  thermometer. 
Przhevalsky  found  simultaneously  16-3°  C.  on  the  sunny  side  of  his  tent 
and  —  S-o*  C.  on  its  shady  side  on  the  Tibetan  plateau  (altitude  not  given) 
on  the  37th  of  October,  1H79.  '  Cay  ley  observed  the  thermometer  in  the 
sun  standing  at  57*8'*  C,  while  the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  only 
23*9°,  on  the  iith  of  August,  1867,  at  Leh;  a  black-bulb  thermometer  in 
a  vacuum  glass-cover  (solar  thermometer)  rose  even  to  1017*  C,  i.e^  almost 
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14*  b^her  than  the  boiling-point  of  water,  which  at  this  altitude  is  only 

DIFFERENCE  IN  TEMPERATURE  IN  SUN  AND  SHADE  ON  MOUNTAINS 

AND  IN  LOWLANDS. 

,  (After  ILinn,  Bd.  I,  p.  229.) 


3CUion> 

Height  aljovc  Sea- 

level  in  Meters 
C»un's  altitude  60°). 

Thenmnneter. 

Shade. 

Son. 

Diffcienoe.  | 

Oatland  Park   .  .  . 

46 

500 

41-5 

ws 

45-5 

ai<o  1 

3890 

so*t 

48*1 

Corner  Grat  .... 

3140 

I4-2 

47-0 

32-8  1 

so 

37-8 

5-6 

Pontresina  .... 

1800 

a6-5 

44-0 

17.5 

Bemha  Hospice    .  . 

19.1 

46*4 

97.3  1 

2980 

6« 

59-5 

53-5  i 

Of  the  inequality  in  the  afoiing  at  nigkt'iitMt  in  lowlands  and  on  moun- 
tains req>ectively  the  following  observations  give  instances:  'Comparative 
measurements  of  the  radiation  at  Bricnz  and  on  the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn 
(2,110  m.)  gave  37°/,  greater  radiation  of  heat  on  the  Faulhorn;  similar 
observations,  conducted  siniultaneously  at  Chamonix  and  on  Ihc  Grand 
Plateau  of  Mont  lilanc  (3  y.p  m.),  [^ave  nearly  twice  the  radiation  of  heat 
(at  about  93  / )  on  the  Grand  Plateau,  which  stands  2,H8o  m.  higher.  The 
temperature  of  the  snow  on  the  Grand  Plateau  sank  on  the  nights  from 
the  28th  to  the  31st  of  August,  1844,  to  —  19*2°,  whilst  the  temperature  of  the 
au- was  still  -6.5'C.'» 

Regarding  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  at  n^ht-time  on  the  summits 
of  Javanese  volcanos,  9,000-11,000  feet  high,  Junghuhn  '  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  my  own  experience  also  confirms : — 

*  The  sun  has  scarcely  reached  the  horizon,  when  a  quick  and  even  sudden  change 
occurs.  On  the  very  summit  all  movement  instantly  ceases.  The  wind  usually 
Stops  entirely,  not  a  trace  of  doud  passes,  and  the  atnioq>heric  temperature  ainlu 
rapidly  and  so  low  that  one  makes  no  delay  in  donning  an  overcoat  or  wrap.  The 

Javanese  keep  squatting  closer  together  round  the  blazing  fire,  for  the  thermometer, 
that  a  short  time  before,  whilst  the  sun  went  down,  still  stond  at  v- ;  R.  (10-5"  C.f, 
has  already  sunk  to  s-s"  R.  (7'  C),  and  indeed  sometimes  from  9'3  K.  (  ii-6'  C.)  to 
4-4'  R.  (s«5'  C).  .  .  .  Before  midnight,  the  temperature  often  sinks  even  below 

*  Hann,  op.  cit,  Bd.  I,  p.  235.  *  Junghuhn,  op.  cit. 
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freezing-point,  and  all  water  in  the  vessels  which  have  been  placed  on  a  bad 
conductor  in  the  open  air  becomes  ice.    Even  on  pools  of  water  crusts  of  ice 

appear,  and  all  dew  is  frozen  on  the  plants,  especially  on  pointed  grasses,  that 

grow  in  open  places.  Under  the  leaf-canopy  of  the  shrubs  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
the  steady  temperature  of  the  soil,  at  two  feet  below  the  surface,  is     R.  <  lo  L.).' 

Martins  ^  has  made  observations  on  the  imequal  heating  of  the  soil  in  lo^ 
lands  and  on  mountains.  The  stations  were  Bagntrres  (551  m.)  and  the 
summit  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  (2,^^77  m.),  the  horizontal  distance  between  the 
two  points  being  14-5  kilometers.  The  measurements  were  made  on  three 
bright  September  days  and  on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  a  black  mould : — 

COMPARISON  OF  SOIL-TEMPERATURE  AND  AIR-TEMPERATURE  AT 
DIFFERENT  HEIGHTS  ABOVE  SEA-LEVEL. 
(After  Maithis,  from  Hann,  Bd.  I,  p.  S34.) 


Pic. 

Difference 
«t  the  Pic 

Mean  airotempeiature  

loiC 

Mean  swfiMe  soil-temperstne  .  . 

36*1 

33-8 

-3.3 

Maximum  air-temperature    .    .  . 

27-1 

-»3-9 

Maximum  surface  soil-temperature 

503 

523 

3 

Not  only  as  regaids  ladiatioii  of  heat  is  there  a  diflerenoe  between  the 
lowland  and  mountain  dimate.  but  naturally  also  in  the  rei^Saiim  of  light. 

It  is  however  of  special  importance  that  vwuntam  light  is  richer  than  that 
of  the  lowlands  in  blut^  violet^  and  ultra-violet  rays,  as  the  highly  refrangible 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is  most  strongly  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere. 

3.  ATMOSPHERIC  PRECIPITATIONS. 

Owing  to  their  lower  temperature  mountains  tend  to  condense  the  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  receive  mpre  rain  them  the  tuigh-' 
boHring  IcwlaruU. 

*  Thus  the  higher  piateanx  and  mountains  of  the  central  Sahara  have  a  r^olar 
summer  rainfall,  and  on  the  mountahis  of  the  Nubian  and  Arabian  coasts  heavy 

discharges  <>f  rain  are  released  by  storms.  Wherever  high  mountains  rise  from  the 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  at  a  certain  altitude  tree-growth  and  forests  result  from  the 
increased  atmospheric  precipitations.  A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  desert  of  Western 
North  America  V 

Increasing  altitude  is  associatrd  with  an  increase  in  the  rain  fall,  but  only 
itf>  to  a  certain  level  which  v  aries  according  to  the  general  climatic  conditions 
and  local  circumstances ;  above  this  level  at  'which  the  maximum  rainfall 
occurs  the  atmospheric  precipitations  again  rapidly  dimmish, 

*  Martins,  op.  dt,  p.  38.  *  Hann,  op^  cit,  Bd.  I,  p.  sSS. 
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INCREASE  OF  PRECIPITATION  WITH  ALTITUDE  IN  THE 
MOUNTAINS  OF  CENTRAL  GERMANY. 
(After  Hann,  Bd.  I,  p.  296.) 


Height  above  $t 

la-levd  in  meters  > 

I>SOO 

a-300 

3-400 

4-500 

5-700 

700-1000  1 

58 

65 

70 

78 

78 

100 

The  mountains  of  Central  Germany  do  not  attain  an  altitude  vriiere  precipitation 
i^gain  diminishes. 

As  Hann^  says:  *  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  must  be  an  upper 
limit  for  the  maximum  rainfall  in  high  mountains.  The  fall  of  temperature 
as  altitude  increases  necessarily  causes  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  precipitation 
must  therefore  at  a  certain  altitude  be  so  far  diminished  that  even  a  greater 
frequency  of  precipitation  can  no  longer  compensate  for  this  reduction. 
The  maximum  rainfall  is  "generally  to  be  expected  at  an  altitude  at  which 
the  air  of  the  plains,  when  it  contains  its  average  amount  of  moisture,  is  so 
far  cooled  during  its  ascent  that  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  commences. 
For  here  precipitations  take  place  at  the  highest  temperature  at  which  satu- 
ration occurs,  and,  at  this  point,  for  every  degree  that  the  temixrralure  falls 
the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  condensed  is  the  maximum  possible.' 

According  to  Hill,  the  line  of  the  greatest  rainfiiU  in  the  Himalayas  lies 
at  1,370  m.  above  sea-level ;  the  ralnfiill  amounts  there  to  37  times  as  much 
as  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  but  at  3,000  m.  it  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  latter. 
According  to  Junghuhn  the  rainfall  in  Java  is  heaviest  between  2,000  ft.  and 
4,000  ft.  above  sea- level. 

For  the  temperate  zones  precise  data  are  not  available.  Conditions  are 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  sortf  of  greatest  rainfall  varies  xvith  the 
season  and  lies  much  loiccr  in  xvintcr  than  in  summer.  The  base  of  the 
mountain  thus  receives  atmospheric  precipitations  largely  in  winter,  the 
summit  largely  in  summer. 

The  persistence  of  smnv  on  mountains  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  summer 
temperature  does  not  rise  above  frtx:zing-point,  or  does  so  for  insufficient 
periods.  The  presence  of  a  permanent  snowy  covering  is  thus  dependent  on 
two  factors,  the  summer  temperature  and  the  amount  of  the  atmospheric 
precipitations.  Setting  aside  some  variations  due  to  local  conditions,  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow  ascends  as  the  latitude  decreases.  Thus  its  lower 
limit  in  Spitzbeigen  is  460  m.,  in  the  Central  Alps  2,700  m.,  in  the  Andes 
near  Quito  4,800  m.,  but  on  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Himalayas,  owincr  to 
the  high  summer  temperature  of  the  neighbouring  plateau,  it  is  higher  than 
in  equatorial  Quito,  namely  5,670  m. 

The  cloudiness  naturally  corresponds  in  essentials  with  the  rainfall.  In 
tropical  countries  it  is  greater  on  mountains  than  in  the  plains,  at  least  during 

^  Hann,  op.  du,  Bd.  1,  p. 
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the  rainy  season.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  temperate  mountains, 
especially  the  Alps,  during  winter  have  a  much  br^hter  sky  above  them  than 
the  low^lying  land  ha^  whereas  during  summer  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

MEAN  CLOUDINESS  ON  MOUNTAINS  AND  IN  LOWLANDS. 

(After  Ham,  Bd.  I,  p.  384.) 


1  Altitwlc 

'                                             in  Meters 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autunnn. 

Year. 

7'3 

5-» 

S-a 

6-3 

6.1 

13C0 

4-6 

5.8 

5-4 

5.3 

 1 

5-2  1 

1850 

37 

4-6 

50 

4.3 

4-4  j 

East  And  West  Alps    .  .  . 

3600 

4-6 

6-1 

5-6 

$•5        $-4  • 

In  temperate  zones  *  the  higher  mountain  valleys  and  summits  have 
a  brighter  autumn,  but  especially  a  clearer  sky  in  winter.  The  great  clear- 
ness of  the  winter  sicy  in  high  alpine  valleys  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
climatic  features  in  its  favour ;  it,  together  with  the  dryness  and  reduced 
pressure  of  the  air,  causes  the  unusually  intense  insolation  ^' 

'  From  Central  Asia  we  have  the  interesting  observations  of  Sewerzow 
on  the  Tian-Shan,  that  admirably  show  the  rise  which  the  region  of  clouds 
and  rain  experiences  from  summer  to  winter.  The  zone  of  the  winter  snow- 
clouds  occurs  here  at  an  altitude  of  2,!)Oo  3,000  ni. ;  this  is  at  the  5ame  time  the 
zone  of  the  silvcr-hr  forests,  which  arc  wanting  at  lower  altitudes  on  account 
of  the  dryness.  The  higher  regions  receive  but  little  winter  snow  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  receive  richer  supplies  of  rain  fnun  the  higher  summer 
clouds,  and  this  favours  the  growth  of  gra.ss  and  the  presence  of  good 
pasture  in  the^c  altitudinal  zones  V 

As  the  atmosphere  increases  in  rare&ction,  its  agtteaus  tfopottr  dicreasts 
in  amouttt,  and  at  a  relatively  more  rapid  pace,  as  is  shown  by  the  foUowii^ 
table  constructed  by  Hann,  under  the  assumption  that  the  pressure  and  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  air  at  sea-level  be  reckoned  as  1 : — 

DI.MINUTION  OF  WATER- VAPOUR  AND  INCREASE  OF  RAREFACTION 

WITH  INCREASE  IN  ALTITUDE. 
(After  Hann,  Bd.  I,  p.  379.) 


AltlMdc  hi  Metcn.  '  Watn^ 


•vapuur. 


X'OO 


1000 
3COO 
3000 


0.73 


o>49 


0-35 


Air. 
i-oo 
0.88 
o>78 


Altitode  ia  Mcten.  !  Water-rapour.  Air. 

_  5000  0.17  .  054 

6000  I       »is  :  o>47 

7000  008  ' 

8000 


o«6 


o>43 
0-37 


*  Hann,  op.  cit,  Bd.  I,  p,  385. 


*  Id.,  p.  301. 
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This  decrease  only  concerns  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air,  whilst  the 
relative  humidity  stands  in  no  regular  relationship  to  the  altitude.  All 
observations  r^rding  the  relative  humidity  of  air  at  great  altitudes  showed 
that  it  was  subject  to  extraordinarily  great  and  rapid  fluctuation,  so  that 
very  commonly  complete  saturation  with  water-vapour  and  greatest  dryness 
succeed  one  another  at  short  intervals,  according  as  an  ascending  movement 
including  the  aqueous  vapour,  or  a  descending  movement,  or  a  calm  is 
prevailing. 

A  fluctuation  of  this  kind  in  the  tropics  is  exhibited  chiefly  during  the 
rainy  season,  in  cooler  zones  however  only  in  spring  and  summer  ;  ///  winter 
the  air  on  monntedns  is  ckarae^rvud  fy  great  dryness,  ivhkk  is  assaciaUd 
with  the  scanty  occurrence  of  chmds. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Junghuhn  in  Java,  the  relative  humidity  on  the  top 
of  Slamat  (10^500  ft.H3574  m.)  in  the  course  of  less  than  34  hours  fluctuated  between 
1 3  %  and  100  %,  on  the  tc^  of  Semeru  (i  1,480  ft.)  in  the  course  of  45  hours  between  35% 

and  5  %.  Regarding  the  dryness  on  the  latter  summit  this  observer  remarks :  '  The 
air  was  so  dry  on  this  summit  of  Mount  Soincru,thc  highest  in  tlic  island  of  Java,  that 
Javanese  mats  woven  from  Pandanus  leaves,  which  on  the  very  same  morning  had 
been  very  flexible  at  5,000  feet  below  the  summit,  could  be  broken  into  the  smallest 
fragments,  rubbed  with  the  palms  of  the  bands  into  dust  as  fine  as  flour,  and  blown 
into  the  air.* 

C.  Martins  found  on  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Mont  Blanc  (3,930  m.),  from 
August  28th  to  September  istj  a  relative  atmoqdieric  humidi^  averaging 
38  %  (minunum  13  VJ,  whilst  at  Chamonix  it  was  82  */»  (minimum  jo  "/J. 

The  daily  alternation  of  winds  descending  to  the  valleys  and  ascendii^ 
the  mountain  causes  a  continuous  movement  in  the  mountain  air^  which 
attains  a  great  intensity  at  considerable  altitudes  and  on  isolated  summits. 
On  the  mountains  of  the  temperate  zones  winds  are  far  weaker  in 
winter  than  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  rarefaction  of  the  air,  the  strong  insolation,  the  occasional  extraor- 
dinary dryness  of  the  air,  the  winds,  all  these  unite  in  causing  the  remark- 
able intensity  of  the  evaporation,  whicli  every  mountain  climber  knows  only 
too  well. 

'  Everything  dries  much  more  quickly  at  great  altitudes ;  animals  that 
have  been  shot,  or  killed  by  falling,  become  mummies  without  undergoing 
decay,  perspiration  evaporates  rapidly,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and 
one's  thirst  increases.  The  amount  of  evaporation  in  the  mountain  climate 

cannot  therefore  be  estimated  from  the  relative  humidity  alone ;  the  reduced 
atmospheric  pressure  renders  possible  a  much  more  rapid  dispersal  of  the 

aqueous  vapour  produced,  and  consequently  accelerates  evaporation ^' 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  ditTerencc  in  atmospheric  precipita- 
tions between  two  neighbouring  points  of  different  altitude  on  the  rainy  west 

'  Hann,  op.  cit.,  Bd.  Ill,  p.  383. 
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coast  of  Scotland,  the  third  for  the  isolated  Mont  Ventoux  in  Southern 
France,  as  oompated  with  the  neighbourin|r  Carpentras 

Mountain  Climate. 

FORT  WILLIAM. 
Station  at  the  base  of  Hen  Nevis  ;  9  meters  above  sea-level. 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitschr.,  1893,  p.  469.) 


Tcnpcfataiv* 


Mean. 

Mean  daily 

Mean  monthly 

Rainfnll 
in  nm. 

Ma«.  1  Min. 

Min. 

January  . 

4.3 

67  1  1.5 

ii4 

-5-6  380 

February  .  j  3'5 

6.5 

0.7 

106 

-63 

178 

March.  . 

4-4 

7-8 

1-3 

13*3 

»53 

April  .  . 

M 

11-4 

3^ 

15.7 

-ao 

98 

May    .  . 

10>9 

14'6  5-8 

21^ 

05 

92 

June    .  . 

130 

177 

8-4 

25.4 

2-8 

94 

July    .  . 

I3'6 

»7-9 

9^ 

35-0 

4-3 

US 

August 

13.4 

17^7 

9< 

33*1 

3.4 

141 

September 

ii«6 

>57 

7-9 

31*4 

0^ 

143 

Octolxrr  . 

8-3 

1 1-4 

51 

15.8 

-1-6 

»93 

November 

S-9 

3.1 

13-0 

-4« 

sao 

DoOBRibcr 

4'4 

09 

12*4 

-6-1 

319 

Year  .  . 

«-3 

I3<0 

47 

1  27-3 

1956 

BEN  NEVIS. 

56'  47'  N.,  4"  5S'  W.,  1,343  meters  above  sca-IeveL 
(From  Meteorol.  Zeitscbr.,  1892,  pp.  469-70.) 


Tenpcrature. 

Relative 

Wind  ] 

Mean. 

Mean 

daily     Mean  inontlily 

Katniall 
in  mm. 

Humidity, 
mean  of 
four  yeaia 

Velocity, 
mean  of 

Max. 

Min.  (  Max. 

Min. 

fouyeBis.| 

January  . 

-37 

-  17 

-  5-6  3S 

-  IO-7 

403 

96 

356 

February . 

-  S-o  1  -  3'i 

1 

-6-7  1  »'S 

-11*5 

359 

1  9S 

3-5a 

March .  . 

.4.8 

-3-0 

-77!  3'4 

-  13«I 

303 

95 

3<Q4 

April  .  . 

-3-1 

1  -1-4 

-5-0  41 

-  9-2 

152 

93 

3*41 

May    .  . 

-0.3 

1 

,  -  1-6  ,  8*5 

-6.4 

1  »77 

i  94 

2>20  ^ 
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Temperature. 

f 

Kainlall 
in  ram. 

Relative 
Humidity. 

mean  of 
four  years. 

Wind 
Velocity, 
mean  of 
four  yean. 

Mean. 

Mean  daily 

Mean  monthly 

Max. 

Miu. 

Max. 

Min. 

June   .  . 

3-9 

6-0 

1-8 

13.8 

-27 

194 

90 

l*8o 

July    .  . 

4-5 

6-4 

2-5 

»3-3 

-I^ 

257 

94 

2«oo 

August 

4-3 

6.1 

2-5 

117 

-  1.9 

296 

94 

1*92 

September 

3-4 

5-4 

1.4 

13*  1 

-4.2 

298 

95 

3*10 

October  . 

-0-3 

1-4 

-  20 

8-1 

-7-3 

377 

97 

«*59 

November 

-09 

-4.1 

5-1 

-9.5 

376 

93 

279 

December 

-4-2 

-2.5 

-  6-0 

37 

-  IM 

405 

97 

2>69 

Year  .  . 

-06 

1-2 

-2.3 

iS-9 

-i3-a| 

3497 

94 

3.55 

MONT  VENTOUX. 
44°  if  N.|  5"  16'  £.,  1,900  meter*  above  sea-level. 
Mod  1886-7,  with  the  addition  for  comparison  of  the  lainiUl  for  the  years  1885-6. 

(Fiom  MeteoraL  Zeitsdw,  1889,  p,  39.) 


Tdnpentnfv. 

Rtiniall. 

Mean. 

Absolute. 

IJiff. 

from 
Carpeo- 
tru>. 

Amount 

in 
1886-7. 

Dayi, 

Snowy 
Dayi. 

Cload) 
Dayi. 

Amount 
in 

1885-6. 

Amount 
at 

1  Carpen- 
tras. 

Mmx. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Jan. 

-  M 

-7-2 

9-8 

-13-8 

5-8 

;  156 

0 

8 

10 

300 

1  31 

1  Feb. 

-17 

-87 

8<o 

-  1 8-2 

9-6 

140 

1  " 

9 

5 

8S 

59 

Mar. 

-I^ 

-5-5 

14*2 

- 17-6 

j  »04 

226 

2    1  9 

4 

190 

33 

Apr. 

-4-3 

02 

-  12-6 

130 

I 

'4 

1  4 

143 

48 

May 

-2'2 

-  7-2 



79 

5 

9 

8 

187 

21 

,  June 

20.5 

5-4 

250 

00 

101 

6 

0 

I 

33 

20 

July 

31*5 

8-2 

26-4 

1 1 -9 

144 

9 

0 

3 

45 

47 

Aug. 

I7<6 

6.5 

25*2 

-  04 

ii'4 

5i  1 

10 

0 

6 

86 

20 

Sept. 

1 1-6 

3-6 

21'0 

-  3-6 

102 

171 

7 

6 

•97 

67 

Oct. 

3-8 

-3-5| 

i(-8 

-  12-oj 

9-4  1 

74 

4  1 

4 

10 

402 

12 

Nov. 

03 

-4-6i 

7-2 

-  7-6 

100  ' 

449 

4 

12 

9 

933? 

135 

Dec. 

-3.4 

-5-6 

20 

-13-81 

144 

3 

8 

13 

12 

35 

Year 

-iS| 

26-4 

-  l8-2  — 

1865  1 

~5^| 

74 

78 

2613  1 

528 

'  Carpentras  is  i«8oo  meters  above  sea-leveL 
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REGIONS  OF  VEGETATION 

I.  Climatic  Factors  causing  the  Differentiation  of  Regions.  Distinctive  features 
and  diagnoses  of  the  three  regioas^basal  region,  montane  rq[ion,  a]pine  r^krn.  Com- 

parison  between  mountain-regions  and  zones.  Former  exaggeration  of  the  effects  of 
heat.  Humboldt's  views,  a.  Plant-life  in  Mountain  Regions,  i.  Moundxin-icoodlatui. 
Mountain-grassland.  Mountain-desert.  Sequence  ul  woodland  climate,  grassland  climate, 
and  desert  dimate  with  increasing  altitude.  Identity  of  the  formations  in  the  basal  and 
montane  regions  with  those  of  the  lowlands.  Characteristic  habit  of  alpine  formations, 
ii.  The  Fe.itures  of  Alpine  riiitit'^.  Alpine  habit.  Elfin-tree.  Shrubs.  Cushion-plants. 
Rosette-plants.  Grasses.  Xerophilous  structure.  Colours,  dimensions,  scent  of  flowers. 
Periodic  phenomena.  Bonnier's  and  Kerner's  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  mountain 
dimate  on  the  structure  of  plants.  Influence  of  individual  climatic  fiictors.  Assimihition 
and  transpiration  in  alpine  regions.  Increase  of  sugar  in  nectaries.  Application  of 
experimental  results  to  the  natural  alpine  \  cgctation.  iii.  The  Occurrence  of  Alpine  Species 
of  Plants  in  Lower  Regions.  Occurrence  of  tropical  alpine  plants  in  lower  regions  as  epi- 
phytes and  in  sol&taras.  Diflerenoes  between  arctic  and  alpine  pfamt-stnictuie.  iv. 
IdmU  ofPhtU'H/t  in  High  Mmmtmns,  Sausnirea  tridactyla. 

I.  CLIMATIC  FACTORS  CAUSING  THE  DIFFJiRENTIATION 

OF  REGIONS. 

On  ascending  a  mountain  the  first  changes  in  the  vegetation  that  occur 
arc  due  to  the  increase  in  the  atmospheric  precipitations.  Where  the  vege- 
tation in  the  lowlands  is  poor,  it  becomes  richer  on  the  mountain  ;  where  in 
the  plains  the  forest  occupies  only  the  parts  irrigated  by  the  rivers,  it  extends 
in  more  extensive  and  more  coherent  ma.sscs  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes. 
The  dominant  species  of  plants,  for  instance  the  commonest  forest  trees,  on 
the  mountains  are  the  same  as  those  growing  in  moist  places  in  the  plains ; 
their  mode  of  life  and  structure  arc  still  unchanged. 

With  increasing  altitude  a  second  cUniatic  factor  influencing  vegetation 
reinforces  moisture — the  fall  in  temperature.  All  tliose  characters  of  plants 
that  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  heat  are  accordingly  modified. 
Species  that  dwell  in  the  pUms  in  higher  latitudes  appear  and  replace  those 
of  the  adjoining  plains,  and  the  latter  accordingly  diminish  in  numbers. 
The  general  features,  systematic  as  well  as  oecological,  of  the  vegetation 
have  been  changed  as  if  by  transference  towards  the  north  or  south  pole. 

At  a  still  greater  altitude,  the  atmospheric  precipitations  become  weaker, 
whereas  the  fall  in  temperature  continues.  But  other  factors  of  the  moun- 
tain climate  now  make  their  influence  fell  <>n  plant-life,  such  as  rarefacti^  it 
of  the  air^  intense  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation,  strong  tcinds.  Vegetation 
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assumes  a  peculiar  character,  termed  alpine,  which,  as  it  is  caused  by  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  the  mountain  climate,  has  no  analogy  in  lowlands.  In 
mountains  \vc  can  accordingly  distinguish  three  stages  or  regions  of  vegeta- 
tion, namely : — 

1.  The  basal  region.  Vegetation  more  hygrophilous,  but  quite  as  thcrmo- 
philous  as  in  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  and  like  that  of  moist  stations  in 
these  lowlands. 

2.  The  menUme  rtgUm.  V^getatioa  more  hygrophilous  and  kss  thermo- 
philous  than  in  the  ne^;liboiiriiig  lowland^  resembling  that  of  the  loiriands 
in  h^her  latitudes. 

3.  The  alpine  region.    Vegetation  influenced  fay  the  general  mountain 

climate,  and  without  analogy  in  the  lowlands. 

A  plant  belonging  to  the  basal  region  will  remain  unmodified  in  the  low- 
lands,  if  the  moisture  be  equivalent  to  that  of  its  native  habitat ;  so  likcwnse 
will  a  plant  from  the  montane  region  if  in  addition  the  temperature  is  equiva- 
lent. An  alpine  plant  does  not  thrive  in  the  lowlands,  or,  if  it  grow  there, 
it  partially  gives  up  its  alpine  habit. 

The  regions  of  vegetation  of  mountains  are  not  sharpl)-  marked  off  from 
one  another,  but,  like  zones  of  vegetation,  pass  gradually  one  into  the  other. 
The  lines  limiting  them  must  therefore  be  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrar>'. 
Tbex  also  vary  according  to  the  mountain  in  question,  because  odier  climatic 
factors  sometimes  reinforce  the  action  of  the  mountain  climate,  as  they  do 
in  high  latitudes,  sometimes  weaken  it,  as  they  do  in  Icwer  latitudes.  Never- 
thelcss  all  three  regions  can  always  be  distinguished  with  certainty,  most 
readily  within  the  tropics,  with  greatest  difficulty  in  cincumpolar  districts. 

As  the  earliest  geogmphical  botanists  considered  temperature  alone,  they  regarded 

the  changes  that  the  vegetation  undergoes  with  increasing  altitude  as  due  solely  to 
its  fall.  Hence  they  concluded  that  an  equatorial  mountain  with  its  summit  covered 
by  peqietual  snow  was,  as  it  were,  climatically  equivalent  to  a  hemisphere  of  the 
earth  in  miniature,  and  that  it  must  exhibit  corrcbpunding  floristic  belts.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain  clad  in  ice  and  snow  was  to  them  analogous  to  one  of  the  poles. 

More  recent  investigations  have  proved  that  the  earlier  ideas  regarding  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  were  much  too 
exclusive.  Nevertheless  the  subdivision  of  mountains  in  botanical  geography  into 
t«  rnpciature-bclts  cannot  be  neglected,  as  it  retains  its  fundamental  significance  in 
regard  tu  many  problems  concerning  the  geographical  distribution  of  systematic 
types. 

Tropical  mountains  exhilHt  the  follovmng  bdts  of  temperature 
1.  Warm  belt  with  a  tropical  climate. 

3.  Temperate  belt.  Average  temperature  about  1 5*-9o%  never  below  o*  C. 

3.  Cool  belt.   Temperature  sometimes  below  o"  C. 

4.  Cold  belt.    Temperature  usually  below  o  C. 

I  believe  it  is  better  to  ab'^taiu  from  any  general  statements  regarding  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  highest  two  belts  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  they  exhibit  great  fluctua- 
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tions,  which,  although  of  the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  plant-life,  have 
hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  determined  ;  in  the  second  place,  because  the  climate 
of  these  belts  so  fiur  as  temperature  is  concerned  undergoes  fundamental  changes 
as  the  distance  from  the  equator  increases. 

The  temperature-bdts  of  mountains  in  high  latitude^  owing  to  the  increasing 
differences  in  seasons  as  \vc  approach  the  poles,  cannot  be  equated  with  the  cool 
and  cold  belts  of  tropical  mountains.  Such  a  comparison  is  permissible  only  when 
there  is  not  too  great  a  ditVerence  in  latitude,  and  has  been  carried  too  far  by  the 
earlier  geographical  botanists. 

The  connexion  between  hemispheres  and  mountains,  zones  of  latitude 
and  zones  of  altitude,  was  founded  climatically  by  Humboldt  and  was 
extended  by  him  to  the  whole  earth,  but  Tourncfort  and  Gundclshcimer  had 
previously  shown  that  Ararat  exhibits  successively  from  its  base  upwards 
an  Armenian,  a  South-European,  a  French,  a  Scandinavian,  and  an  Arctic 
floristic  zone. 

The  following  regions  of  vegetation  were  drawn  up  by  Humboldt  for 
the  equatorial  district  of  the  Andes : — 


HUMBOLDTS  REGIONS  OF  VEGETATION  IN  EQUATORIAL  MOUNTAINS. 


Height  above 
Sea-level 
in  meten^ 

Mean  Temperatnie 
for  the  correspond. 

ing  Allitude 
(Centigrade^ 

Latitudes  with  an 

identical  'rcrn[x:ra- 
ture  at  bca-lcvel 
(degrees  of 
laiitnde). 

Cbaraclerittic  I'lanU. 

o  -  600 

37.5 

0-  15 

Palms  and  bananas 

600-  laoo 

a4 

15 -as 

Tree-ferns  and  figs 

1300-1900 

31 

23-34 

Myrtles  and  laurels 

1900  -  3500 

19 

34-45 

Evergreen  broad-leaved  trees 

2500-3100 

16 

5-5« 

Summer-green  broad-leaved  trees 

3100^3700 

»3 

58-66 

Conifers 

3700  -  4400 

8.5 

66-72 

Rhododendrons 

4400  -  4800 

45 

72 -Hi 

Alpine  herbs  . 

Above  4800 

82*90 

Cryptogams  (perpetual  snow) 

The  sagacious  conceptions  of  Humboldt  have  proved  tenable  only  to 
a  partial  extent.  Mis  sequence  of  belts  of  vegetation  in  equatorial  moun- 
tains is  hardly  ever  complete!)'  represented.  For  instance,  in  the  tropics  the 
belt  of  summer-green  trees  occurs  only  in  certain  transitional  districts,  and 
that  of  conifers,  if  present  at  all,  is  usually  confused  by  an  admixture  of  many 
broad-leaved  trees.  Finally,  the  altitude  of  the  limit  of  trees  varies,  and  is, 
for  instance,  much  lower  on  isolated  mountams  than  on  mountain  chains. 
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2.  PLANT-LIFE  L\  MOUNTAIN  RKGIONS. 

i.  MOUNTAIN' WOODLAXD.   MOi  XTAIN-GRASSLAND. 

MOUNTAIXDESER  T. 

The  change  of  climate  in  passing  from  lowland  to  mountain  in  the  Brst 
place  is  favourable  to  woodland,  because  in  the  mountain  the  rains  descend 
in  copious  downpours,  by  which  the  subsoil  is  kept  constantly  mcist.  Con- 
sequent!)', the  slopes  of  the  basal  and  montane  rei^ioiis  are  counnotily  dud 
with  ivooiilaiui ,  w  hich  in  rain\-  countries  usually  surpasses  in  luxuriance  that 
of  the  neighbouring  lowland. 

In  the  lower  belt  of  the  alpine  region  atmospheric  precipitations  are  less 
abuodant  than  in  the  montane  and  basal  regions  and  do  not  take  the  form 
of  copious  prolonged  downpours,  but,  owing  to  the  s%ht  capacity  of  the 
rarefied  air  for  water-vapour,  they  assume  that  of  light,  short,  frequent, 
drizzling  rain,  which,  however,  more  frequently  saturates  the  surface.  Hence 
the  climate  of  the  lower  part  of  the  alpine  rc^^ion  possesses  rather  the 
character  of  a  grassland  climate.  Moreover,  in  the  frequent,  strong  winds, 
which  favour  transpiration  more  th^in  in  the  lowlands,  owing  to  the  rarefied 
and  frequently  very  dry  air.  the  climate  possesses  an  element  decidedly 
hostile  to  trees.  The  cliuiatie  formations  of  the  lower  belt  of  the  alpine 
rej;:on  are  ai  cordin^ly  grassland  ;  woodland  appears  only  as  low  xerophilous 
local  formation  on  very  porous  ston)-  soil  that  is  unfavourable  to  gra>vsland. 

In  the  upper  belt  of  the  alpine  regions,  on  the  one  hand,  the  atmospheric 
precipiutions  become  constantly  less,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desic- 
cating action  of  the  rarefied  air  becomes  constantly  nu»e  potent.  Therefore 
the  grassland  climate  pasus  aver  inUf  a  desert  climate  iff  tAe  u^er  belt 
of  the  alpine  region.  Except  in  wet  places  the  vegetation  is  extremely 
scanty,  and  finally  b  limited  to  a  few  lichens. 

The  sequence — woodland,  grassland,  desert — corresponds  to  three  stages  of 
altitude,  and  it  occurs  only  on  the  highest  tropical  or  subtrojiical  mountains, 
for  instance  on  Kilimanjaro,  apparently  also  in  Tibet.  Usually  perpetual 
snow  extends  down  close  to  the  grassland. 

The  formations  of  the  basal  and  montane  regions  exhibit  no  essential 
oecological  deviations  from  low  land  form.itions,  and  the  same  lerms  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them.  In  alpine  rct;ions,  on  the  other  hand,  plant 
formations  bear  the  characteristic  impress  of  the  mountain  climate  and  must 
receive  an  appropriate  designation,  which  in  this  case  will  be  achle\'ed  by 
the  addition  of  the  term  alpine.  Hence  we  contrast  alpine  grassland^  alpine 
shrubland^  and  alpine  desert  with  those  of  the  lowlands,  and  retain  for  alpme 
forest  merely  the  title  elfin-wood 

*  '  KItin-wood  *  and  'eltin-tree*  sre  tlie  tenn$  introduced  here  as  the  equivalents  of 
'  Krummholz.' 
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ii.  THE  FEATURES  OF  AU  L\E  PLAXTS. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  a'pinc  plants  can  be  demonstrated  best  in 
species  which  also  <jccur  in  the  iou  lands.  J/'ii  uidh'iiiitals  ^ritiviu^  in  the 
alpine  region  have  sh^ier  axes^  smaller  leaves,  more  strongly  developed 
roots,  equally  large  or  somewhat  larger^  euid  frequeuiij  rather  more  deeply- 
coloured  fowers.  and  their  general  structure  is  xerophilous. 

Apart  from  this  we  can,  as  a  rule,  distingiiish  the  foUowing  types : — 

1.  Elfin-tree.  This  is  characterized  by  a  short,  gnarled,  often  oblique  or 
horizontal  stem,  and  long  serpentine  branches,  which  are  bent  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  mountain  pine,  Finos  montana,  var.  Pumilio,  alone  represents 
this  type  in  European  moun- 
tains. The  same  habit,  how- 
ever, as  more  recent  obscr\'a- 
tions  have  >ho\vn,  is  a--umcd 
by  many  tropical  trees  in  alpine 
regions. 

2.  Alpine  shrubs  (Fi^'s.  407, 
408)  have  sometimes  an  upright 
growth,  and  are  not  then  essen- 
tially distinct  In  habit  from 
lowland  shrubs.  In  the  h^hest 
belts  of  vegetation,  however, 
they  assume  the  form  of  creep- 
ing dwarf-shrubs  with  richly- 
dcvelt'ped  root-s\>tcm  and 
richly-branched  horizontal  axes, 
w  hich  spread  over  the  ground 
or  ju.it  below  its  surface.  Like 
elfin-trees,  the  shi^ubs  are  nearly 
alwa3rs  evergreen. 

3.  The  type  of  cushion- 
plants  (Fig.  409),  whidi,  except 

in  the  case  of  moss(^  occurs  A^^,  ^  ^  Sh„b»  of  the 

H!n!crfii!l>cra   cricoiJcs  (Com;>o>itac\ 


pnr.n!!!"-. 

Venezuela.  a.  bcnccio  vaccinioides.  New  Orcnada. 
Natural  dae.  After  Weddell. 


in  the  lowlands  only  in  islands 
of  the  south  temperate  zones 
and  of  the  arctic  district,  is 

represented  in  the  alpine  region  of  mountains  of  higher  latitudes  in  both 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  Andes,  by  a  multitude  of  forms  of  the  most 
diverse  affinity.  In  such  a  cushion-plant,  the  members  of  an  axial  system, 
the  main  a\i>  of  which  is  .^omctitnes  still  pre-enl,  >omctimes  dead,  arc 
so  compacted  tcL;cther  that  they  touch  one  another  on  a^i  sides,  and  dis- 
play leaves  and  flowers  onl>  on  their  free  surface.  The  size  of  the  cushion 
varies  greatly.    In  certain  species  of  Androsace  and  Saxifraga  in  the 
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Alps,  for  ini-tance,  thc>'  scarcely  exceed  that  of  species  of  Grimmia  arc 
Barbula.  which  in  Central  Europe  represent  the  cushion-form  on  wa]]-  and 
rock-^  :  others  a;^'ain  rc-scmble  masses  of  coral,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Xc  a 
Zca'and  ^]>ecie5  of  Raoulia  and  the  Andine  >pccics  of  Azorella,  the  \  el\  ety 
smooth  and  solid  cushion'?  of  which  attain  a  height  of  two  meters,  and  arc 
comp<j3cd  of  densely-packed  prismatic  shoots. 

4.  PeremtM  i^utte-flamts  (Figs.  410-414)  play  a  kadii^  especially 
00  alpine  meadows.  Thqr  are  distinguished  from  similar  plants  of  the 
lowlands  by  much  diorter  ep^eous  shoots  and  mudi  loiter  and  stronger  roots. 

5.  Alpine  ^asut  usually  have  shorter  leaves  than  those  of  lowlands,  so 


Fig.  408.  Alpine  flom  of  New  Zealand.  Dvaifniinib.  Copronui  cancata,  Hook.  f. 

Natmal  liae. 


that  alpine  grassland  possesses  a  low  sward.  In  the  tropics  these  grass- 
leaves  are  constructed  on  the  ste])pe  type — narrow,  rolled  up,  stiff,  setaceous— 
whilst  in  high  latitudes  they  are  often  true  meadow  grasses. 

Leaves,  at  least  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  alpine  region,  are  provided 
with  pronounced  protective  measures  against  transpiration.  In  woody  plants 
they  are  usually  leathery,  in  perennial  herbs,  in  accordance  with  the  great 
dryness  of  the  air  that  sometimes  prevails,  they  are  often  very  hairy.  Gla- 
brous perennial  herbs  have  thick,  often  succulent  leaves,  a  stronj^l y-devcloped 
cuticle,  narrow  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  strong  development  of  palisade* 
ccll.s  that  is  common  in  ,\croj)ln'tcs. 

The  JliKccrs  of  alpine  plant.s  usually  possess  bright  colours,  and  in  sj>ccics 
that  also  frequent  the  lowlands  there  is  a  distinct  tcndcnc)'  for  the  colours 
to  be  better  developed  in  the  alpine  region.    In  many  cases  the  flower  is 
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larger ;  for  instance,  on  the  Central  European  mountains  this  is  so  in  Soli- 
dago  Virgaurea,  Betontca  officinalisi  and  Heliantlienittin  vulgare;  also. 


FlO*  409.  Al^e  flora  of  the  paramos  and  punas  of  the  Andes.   Cushion-plaots.   i.  Erigeron 

SiIviB«t««.  PuMfformation,  lioHvia.  2.  Ma^a  compacu  fConipositae).  New  Grenada.  3. 
riastnim  posillam  (Compositae-Mutisicae^.  Chili,  on  perpetoal  snow.  4.  Verbena  minima,  Meyen. 
I'cia  and  Bolivia.  5.  Lysipomia  mnscotdes  (Lobeliaceae).  New  Grenada,  on  peipetual  snow. 
6.  Merope  areCioidfls  (Compoaitae),  00  pefpetoBi  mow.  Pera.  All  after  Weddell.  Natntalsin. 

accordincj  to  Lindnian,  on  tlie  mountains  of  Norway,  in  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia,  rklclandryum  syivcstrc,  and   Taraxacum  officinale.     On  the  other 

Z  z  2 
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hand,  the  alpine  form  of  Parnassia  palustris'  has  much  smaller  flowers  than 
the  lowland  plant.    The  scent  of  the  flowers  increases  with  the  altitude. 

To  the  general  characters  of  al[)inc  vegetation,  in  the  alpine  regions  of 
temperate  mountains,  arc  added  others  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  \  cgctative 
period.  These  are  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  species  that  arc  common 
both  to  the  lowl.iiuis  and  to  the  mountains.  Thus,  (lowers  of  Calhiii.i. 
Parnassia,  Gnaphaliuin  dioicum,  Gentiana  germanica,  Solidago  Virgauic.i, 
Dianthus  superbus.  open  in  August  on  the  hills,  but  in  July  in  alpine  regions, 
although  the  vegetative  season  in  the  latter  commences  much  later*. 

The  question  how  far  the  characteristics  of  alpine  plants  that  have  just  been 
enumerated  are  to  be  considered  as  tke  direct  effects  of  the  mwntaiu  cHmate 

has  been  partly  solved  by 
the  experiments  of  A.  von 
Kerner  and  Gaston  Bon- 
nier, who  cultivated  low- 
land plants  in  a  mountain 
climate.  As  Bonnicr  s  ex- 
periments appear  to  I)c  most 
free  from  objection,  preced- 
ence will  be  given  to  them, 
though  they  are  of  later 
date  than  those  of  Kemer. 

Fig.  410.  Alpine  flora  of  the  Andes.    Perennial  rosctte-plut        BdUlier's  experimental 
New  Grenada  to  Pem.  3.000-4^000  m.  Acbyrophonu  qui* 

teuis. Sell.  Bip.  Two-tWiSnrtwiii cultupcs  at  the  greatest 

altitudes  were  carried  on  in 
the  Alps  (A^ille  de  la  Tour)  at  ^,300  m.,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  (Col  de  la 
Paloume)  at  2,400  m. ;  the  control  cultures  in  the  lowlands  were  in  the  imme- 
diate and  more  distant  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  Departemcnt 
du  Gex.  Several  intermedi.itc  stations,  for  instance  at  740  meters  and  at  1  030 
meters  (Chamonix),  were  al>o  utilized  for  culuires.  In  each  sei  ies  <jf  experi- 
ments the  sinic  soil,  taken  from  the  mountain  station,  was  u-i  «!.  and,  to 
obviate  individual  variations,  in  perennial  ])lanls  vegetative  members  of  the 
same  stock  were  used,  and  in  annuals,  seeds  of  the  same  plant.  In  all  the 
cultures  the  mountain  climate  caused  changes  in  external  and  internal 
structure,  by  which  lowland  plants  acquired  a  more  or  less  decided,  but 
always  evident,  alpine  habit  The  subterranean  parts  acquired,  at  least 
relatively,  a  stronger  development.  The  axes  became  shorter,  more  hairy, 
and  displa>  ed  a  tendency  to  spread  out  horizontally.  The  leaves  were 
smaller,  thicker,  more  hairy,  and  richer  in  chloroph>  11.  The  flowers  were 
larger  relatively,  and  often  erven  absolutely  (Solidago  Virgaurea,  Carduus 

I  Compare,  for  instance,  the  flowers  of  Paniassla  on  the  Schynige  Pbtle  and  at 

Intcrlakcn. 
^  See  Sendtner,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 
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defloratus,  Teucrium  S€orodonia),  than  in  the  lowlands,  and  more  intensely 
coloured.  The  histological  structure  exhibited  a  marked  increase  in  protec- 
tive contrivances  against  the  loss  of  water :  thicker  cuticle,  thicker  and 
earlier  formation  of  cork,  production  of  a  hypoderma,  lengthening  of  palisade- 
cells,  and,  to  judge  by  the  illustrations,  a  reduction  in  the  intercellular 
spaces  (Figs.  416,  417).  Yet  apparently  the 
number  of  stomata  is  increased,  in  particular  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  shortness  of  the  epigeous  shoots  in 
the  plants  experimentally  cultivated  on  the 
Alps  was  due  rather  to  a  reduction  in  length 
than  to  a  reduction  in  number  of  the  intcr- 
nodes,  and  was  most  striking  in  Helianthus 
tuberosus,  the  tubers  of  which  in  a  mountain 
climate  produced  only  basal  rosettes  of  leaves ; 
in  cultures  in  the  lowlandsr  however,  they 
produced  normal  tall  shoots.  But  in  general 
the  changes,  even  if  well  marked,  were  less 
fundamental.  Helianthemum  vulgare  (Fig.  415) 
and  Leontodon  Taraxacum  (Fig.  414)  afford 
typical  examples. 

The  alpine  habit  in  Bonnier's  mountain 
cultures  became  stronger  every  year,  and  dis- 
appeared in  lowland  cultures  only  in  the  course 
of  years.  The  mountain  climate  therefore, 
besides  its  direct  effects,  has  after  effects,  through 
which  we  may  explain  the  partially  hereditary 
nature  oi  the  alpine  features  of  typical  mountain 
plants.  As  an  example  ofthe  structural  changes  pio.  411.  Alpine  flova  of  Nev 
caused  by  the  mountain  climate,  the  following  ^uJf°celii^^iSri(iMa'S!oS 
table  is  taken  from  Bonnier's  paper ' : —  £  (Compontw).  Nati^'iUe. 


Comparison  of  Plants  of  Tkifolium  repens  grown  in  a  Lowland  and  in 

AN  A1.PINE  Climate. 

soth  and  21st  of  April,  1889. 
Culling  grown  in  Cadeac  (Lowhimis). 


Maximum  size,  o>3S  m. 
Flowers  less  crowded,  pedicel  and  calyx 
tube  of  about  the  same  length. 


Culling  grown  on  Ihe  Arbizon  Chain 
[Mountains). 
Maximum  size,  0-13  m. 
Flowers  closely  crowded  together  (less 
numerous  in  the  umbel).  Length  of 
pedicel  one-third  to  one^uarter  that 
of  the  calyx-tube. 

*  Bonnier,  VII,  p.  543. 
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CuUittg  groivii  in  Cadeac  iLoiulattds). 

Mean  length  of  the  peduncle  of  the 

umbel,  0-130  m. 
Peduncle  almost  without  hairs. 
Mean  length  of  the  petiole,  0-080  m. 
Mean  width  of  the  leaflet,  0-015 
Leaves  seen  by  transmitted  light,  bright 

green  (14  /i  of  the  chromometer). 
Leaves  thin. 

Flowers  white. 


Cutting  grown  on  the  ^Xrbizon  Chain 
(Mountains). 
Mean  length  of  the  peduncle  of  the 

umbel,  0-180  m. 
Peduncle  villous. 

Mean  length  of  the  petiole,  0-020  m. 
Mean  width  of  the  leaflet,  o-ojo  m. 
Leaves  seen  by  transmitted  light,  dark 

green  ( 14  ^  of  the  chromometer). 
Leaves  thick  (one-fifth  thicker  than  at 

Cadeac). 
Flowers  rose-coloured. 


Kerncr's  experiments '  were  performed  b)-  sowing  in  his  alpine  garden,  near 
the  Kuppc  dcs  Blascrs,  in  the  Tyrol  (2,195  "^  ^  P'ants  that  naturally  lived  I 
in  the  lowlands,  and  led  to  results  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  lionnicr. 
liut  Kcrncr  in  many  cases  obi>crved  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  flo\vcr5  ! 
(for  instance  in  Parnassia  palustris),  and  the  number  of  the  flowers  in  the  I 
alpine  specimens  was  less  than  in  those  in  the  lowlands.    In  spite  of  this,  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  the  same  as  from  Bonnier's  experiments,  namely  ' 

'  Kcrncr,  II,  p.  507.  I 
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that  the  production  of  flowers  is  favoured,  for  they  developed  at  a  rela- 
tively earlier  stage:  'whilst  in  Viola  arvensis,  in  the  experimental  bed  at 
Vienna,  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  z-6  were  suppressed  and 
flowers  first  appeared  in  the  axils  of  the  7th  and  8th  foliage-leaves,  in  the 

alpine  experimental  garden  flowers  were  developed  even  from  the  axillary 

buds  of  the  3rd  and  4th  foliage -leaves.' 

In  many  plants  of  his  mountain  cultures,  Kerner^  observed  a  bleaching  of 

t/ie  vegetative  organs,  owinj^  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll, 

for  instance  in  Arabis  procurrcns,  Digitalis  ochrolcuca,  Gcum  urbanum,  and 

Orobus  vernus.    Linuni  usilatissinium  even  perished,  apparently  owing  to 

the  complete  destruction  of  its  chlorophyll.    In  other  species  the  green 

colour  of  the  foliaged  shoots  was  concealed  by  rich  formation  of  anthocyan. 

Thus  Satureia  hortensis,  which  has  only 

a  slightly  reddish  tint  in  the  lowlands, 

became  deep  reddish-brown  in  the  alpine 

garden,  as  did  also  the  species  of  Se- 

dum  that  are  pure  green  in  the  lowlands, 

Dracocephalum  Ruyschiana,  Lcucanthe- 

mum  vulgare,  Lychnis  Viscaria,  Bergenia 

crassi folia,  Potentilk  tiroUensis,  and  the 

tips  of  grasses. 

Bonnier  and  Kcrncr  agree  that  tJie 

Jloicers  in  their  niuuniain  cultures  usually 

possessed  a  more  intense  colour  than  in  the 

parallel  Unvland  cultures.  There  is  not 

always  a  difference,  and  where  one  exists 
it  is  not  always  very  marked.  Most 
striking  was  the  favourable  influence  of 
the  mountain  climate  on  the  formati<Mi  of 
pigments  in  the  case  of  flowers  that  are 
white  in  the  lowlands,  but  acquired  a  more  or  less  deep  carmine-red  colour 
in  alpine  cultures ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Libanotis  montana  and  Trifolium 
re[)cns.  Among  flowers  that  are  also  coloured  in  the  lowlands,  but,  according 
to  Kcrner,  become  darker  in  the  mountain  climate,  Agrostemma  Githago, 
Campanula  pusilla,  Dianlhus  sylvestris,  Gypsophila  rcpcns,  Lotus  conii- 
culatus,  Saponaria  ocymoidcs,  Satureia  hortensis,  Leontodon  Taraxacum, 
Vicia  Cracca,  and  V.  scpium  arc  striking  examples.  Bonnier  has  illus- 
trated the  diflerences  in  a  number  of  flowers  by  means  of  a  table  of  colours. 
According  to  this  the  darkening  of  3^11ow  flowers  appears  to  consist  in 
the  manufacture  of  red  or  violet  colouring  matter,  probably  dissolved 
anthocyan,  as  in  the  red  and  blue  flowers  that  normally  contain  it.  The 
yellow  carotin  appears  to  be  unaffected. 

'  Kenier,  II,  p.  39s. 


Fig.  413.  Alpine  (lota  of  the  Andes.  Peren- 
nial rosette-plants,  i.  Viola  grannlosa, 
Wedd.  a.  VioU  pygmact,  Jom.  et  Polr. 
Two4birds  iMtaimf  die.  After  WeddelL 
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Fig.  4I4.  Leonfodon  Taraxacum.  Perennial  rose 'te-i'lnn'.  P  Lowland  culture,  about  iwo- 
fiftht  MUyj^tto.    M  Alpine  cuUure,  aboat  two-fiutis  natural  &ixe.    M'  Alpine  culture,  twUnnl 
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The  phenomena  that  have  been  proved  to  exist  by  Bonnier  and  Kemer  can 
all  be  traced  baek  to  well'hnewn  factors  of  the  mountain  climate. 

Mountain  light  owing  to  its  greater  intensity  has  a  stronger  retarding 
action  on  the  growth  of  axes  and  leaves  than  has  light  in  lowland.  The 
great  intensity  of  lij^ht  also  causes  the  stronger  development  of  certain 
pigments,  especially  of  anthocyan,  in  flowers  and  foliage,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  it  causes  a  more  rapid  decoinposition  of  the  chlorophyll.  The 
richness  of  mountain  light  in  ultra-violet  rays  probably  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  flowers. 

The  desiccating  action  of  the  mountain  climate  caused  by  the  strong 


Fig.  416.  Teacrinm  Scorodonia.  Leaf  in  Fig.  417.  Galcoi>tis  Tetnliit   LeaT  In 

trnn^vrrsf    section,     a    in    mooiltalll  transverse   xclion.     a    in  moantain 

climate,  b  iii  lowlands.  After  BoBoicr.  climate,  b  in  lowland*.  After  Ikxioier. 


insolation,  the  rarefaction,  and  the  movement  of  the  air,  partly  acts  In 
the  same  direction  as  does  the  intense  light  with  regard  to  the  production 
and  growth  of  v^tative  shoots  and  flowers.  But  in  particular  it  causes  the 

xerophilous  structure  of  the  foliaged  parts  that  occurs  in  all  alpine  plants, 
and  the  strong  development  of  the  roots  likewise  common  in  xerophytes. 

The  loxv  tem/'cratnre,  especially  at  night,  retards  the  nocturnal  growth 
in  length.  The  coldness  of  the  winter  also  causes  plants  of  very  wet 
habitats  to  retain  their  xerophilous  structure. 

The  effects  of  the  mountain  climate  on  various  metabdic  processes  are  less  dear. 
Bonnier  has  compared  plants  from  his  alpine  cultures  in  sub-alpine  stations  with 

those  grown  in  the  latter,  as  regards  their  assimilation  of  carbon,  their  rtsf>iratiott, 
and  their  tnmspirttHoH.  The  results  were  that  equal  suriaces  of  alpine  individuals 
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assimilated  more  vigorously,  and  in  the  light  gave  off  more  aqueous  vapour,  but  in 
darkness  gave  off  less,  than  those  of  lower  stations.  The  proportions  of  the  firesh 
and  dry  weights  were  not  determined  ;  there  were  also  no  data  regarding  the  meta« 
bolic  processes  of  the  alpine  experimental  plants  at  alpine  heights.  The  knowledge 
acquired  could  not  be  applied  to  tlie  latter. 

It  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  established  that  alpine  altitudes  promote  the 
production  of  sufftr  m  the  nectaries  of  /lowers.  Thus,  according  to  Bonnier  and 
Flahault^  the  flowers  of  Silene  inflata,  Isatis  tinctoria,  Euphrasia  officinalis,  Leonto- 
don  autumnalis,  growing  between  1,500  and  1,800  m.  above  sea-level— an  attitude  at 
which  the  effects  of  mountain  climate  are  not  yet  very  marked— are  richer  in  nectar 
than  they  are  in  plants  growing  between  200  and  500  m.  Hermann  Moller  found  the 
spur  of  Platanthcra  bifolia  in  the  lowhiruls  at  the  most  one-third  full  of  nectar,  but 
in  the  Alps  often  much  more  than  half  full. 

Interesting  in  this  connexion  is  a  communication  by  Laycns',  regarding  the 
statistics  of  bee-keeping  in  the  Dtfpartement  des  Pyr6ntes  Orientales,  according  to 
which  the  department  possesses  19^39  hives  which  are  tolerably  uniformly  distri- 
buted between  sea-level  and  1,500  m.  altitude,  and  which,  grouped  according  to 
zones  of  altitudes  of  300  m.  each,  give  the  following  average  yield : 

Altitude  in  m.  Yield  in  kg. 
0-300  3'06 

300-600  ......  4-o8 

600  900  ......  5-00 

900-1300  ......  7<oo 

1900-1500  ......  9*33 

The  aroma  of  plants,  that  is  to  say  the  amount  of  ethereal  oils  they  contain,  is  also 
supposed  to  increase  with  the  altitude.  Bonnier  has  in  fact  proved  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  reservoirs  of  resin  and  oil  in  his  alpine  cultures.  The  aromatic  scent 
of  alpine  hay  has  often  been  referred  to,  and  rightly  so.  Yet  the  phenomenon  does 
not  appear  to  be  universal.  Thus,  the  flora  of  the  treeless  region  of  Java  does  not 
contain  one  single  plant  with  aromatic  flowers,  altliough  these  are  ver>'  common  in 
the  lowlands,  and  it  has  only  a  few  with  aromatic  vegetative  parts,  like  Gaultheria 
and  Gnaphalium.  The  fruits  of  alpine  species  of  Rubus  and  Vacciniuui,  apart  from 
their  small  amount  of  acid  contents,  are  utterly  tastel^,  uid  the  same  is  true  of 
European  fruit-trees,  for  instance  plum,  cultivated  in  the  iqq>a:  part  of  the  montane 
region,  whereas  tropical  fruits  in  the  lowlands  possess  the  most  intense  aroma. 

Many  features  of  alpine  plants,  according  to  the  experiments  and 
observations  described  above,  appear  to  be  direct  cfTects  of  the  alpine 
climate,  but  they  have  become  more  or  less  hereditary,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  components  of  the  alpine  climate  enables  us,  In  many  case^ 
to  recognize  their  Individual  causes.  As  to  other  phenomena  we  can 
indeed  appreciate  the  uses  they  subserve ;  but  it  is  not  at  present  pcssible 
to  decide  whether  they  likew  ise  were  directly  induced  by  the  climate, 
or  were  the  result  of  the  natural  selection  of  accidental  variations.  Thus, 

*  Bonnier  et  Flahanlt,  op.  dt.,  p.  93.  '  Layens,  op.  dt.,  p.  306. 
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Gonstderii^  the  ^ortness  of  the  growing  season,  evergreen  foliage  appears  to 
be  very  suitable ;  but  what  are  the  influences  which  determined  the  adop- 
tion of  this  habtt  in  types  that,  like  willows,  are  deciduous  elsewhere,  is  still 

unknown.  Also  the  earlier  development  of  the  flowers  in  comparison 
with  the  lowlands  is  physiologically  unocplained.   Many  phenomena  are 

even  oecologically  enigmatic,  for  instance  the  cushion-growth,  which  is 

obviously  an  adaptation  to  the  alpine  climate,  and  the  characteristic  habit 
of  the  elfm-wood.  Both  cases  are  most  probably  connected  with  the 
violent  winds.  Strong  wind  is  the  sole  feature  common  to  the  habitats 
of  the  cushion-plants  on  the  islands  in  southern  seas  and  in  the  alpine 
region,  and  the  clfin-trce  form  is  repeated  frequently  in  trees  and  shrubs 
standii^  alone  on  open  windy  sea-coasts. 

iii.  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  ALPINE  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS  IN 

LOWER  REGIONS, 

The  flora  of  the  alpine  region  is  composed  everywhere  of  species  which 
either  {a)  belong  exclusively  to  it,  or  {b)  occur  also  in  lower  mountain 
regions  and  in  the  lowlands.  Plants  belonging  to  the  second  category  are 
particularly  interesting,  as  their  occurrence  in  different  halntats  throws 
much  light  on  conditions  of  existence  in  the  alpine  climate,  and  confirms 
the  views  already  arrived  at. 

Species  from  the  grassy  tracts  of  the  lowlands,  that  occur  on  alpine 
meadow  and  mountain  steppe,  appear  to  be  so  modified,  that  they  are 
frccjucntly  distinguished  as  varieties — xar.alpina.  Such  alpine  forms  possess 
peculiariii(  s  that  we  have  learned  to  recognize  as  the  direct  effects  of  the 
mountain  climate. 

Alpine  plants  that  occur  in  the  moist  basal  and  moiilane  regions  betray 
by  their  habitats  their  marked  xerophilous  character.  I'hus,  a  number  of 
Javanese  alpine  plants  occur  in  the  lower  rainy  regions,  but  there  either 
as  epiphytes,  for  instance  Rhododendron  javanicum,  R.  retusum,  Vacdnium 
polyanthum,  or  as  plants  of  the  saline  soil  of  solfataras*.  In  Japan,  Mayr 
has  also  observed  a  rich  vc^^ation  of  alpine  plants  in  the  solfataras  of 
lower  regions.  For  the  same  reasons  many  alpine  species  from  the  Atlas 
Mountains  occur  in  Algiers  on  the  sea-shore,  but  not  in  intervening 
regions 

In  the  above-mentioned  cases,  the  analc^  in  the  conditions  of  existence 
at  the  different  stations  consists  in  the  im|X!dcd  water-supply,  risk  from  which 

is  guarded  against  b\'  the  possession  of  xeroj)hilous  characters.  Tcmjx^ra- 
ture  dues  nut  enter  into  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  temperature 
is  a  factor,  with  th' ^e  inducing  xcrophily,  determining  the  occurrence 
of  many  lowland  plants  of  higher  latitudes  on  high  mountains  of  lower 

>  See  p.  386k  '  See  Battaadier,  op.  dt 
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latitudes.  Thus,  Mediterranean  and  South  African  species  occur  on  the 
alpine  hic^hlands  of  tropical  Africa,  and  polar  species  on  those  of  the  north 

temperate  zone. 

The  occurrence  of  many  polar  species  of  plants  on  temperate  high 
mountains  has  led  to  the  assumption  of  a  complete  analogy  between  the 
alpine  and  arctic  floras,  and  between  the  effects  on  plant-life  of  the  alpine 
and  arctic  climates.  Yet  H.  Christ,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  European 
alpine  fl<Mra,  has  already  protested  against  the  existence  of  such  a  iar-reaching 
agreement,  and  Gaston  Bonnier,  on  the  evidence  of  careful  observations, 
has  recently  proved  that  alpine  and  arctic  individuak  of  the  same  species 
diflfer  essentially  in  structure  from  one  another,  so  that  only  very  plastic 
species  can  exist  in  both  climates.  Tlte  differences  between  the  arctic  and 
alpine  floras  of  the  north  temperate  soucs  are  tlicrcforr  to  be  a/tributedt 
not  Mi'ir/y  to  historical  causes,  dut,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  pliysiological  cauus 
that  arc  still  in  operation. 

The  alpine  climate  in  all  latitudes  shares  with  the  polar  climate  abun- 
dance of  light  and  the  low  temperature  of  the  air.  The  conditions  of  illu- 
mination, however,  arc  not  identical,  as  in  the  polar  climate  it  is  a  matter 
of  continuous  weak  light,  in  the  alpine  climate  of  discontinuous  intense 
illumination.  The  action  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  on  plant-life 
in  alpine  climates  is  arrested  during  sunshine  by  the  intense  insolation,  but 
is  reinforced  in  the  shade  and  at  n^ht ;  polar  plants  are  not  exposed  to 
such  fluctuations  of  temperature.  Finally,  the  danger  of  scarcity  of  water 
in  alpine  plants  is  chiefly,  even  if  indirectly,  due  to  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air ;  in  polar  plants,  to  the  coldness  of  the  soil. 

Corresponding  with  the  dissimilar  physioloj.^ical  action  of  the  '.Ipine  and 
polar  climates,  there  are  differences  in  the  external  and  internal  structure 
of  the  plants.  Thus,  accord ini:^  to  Bonnier,  the  epigeous  parts  of  Salix 
polaris  and  Saxifrag.i  oppo.-itifolia  are  more  weakly  developed  in  polar 
than  in  alpine  s{)ecimens.  But  specially  characteristic  of  polar  plants,  in 
contrast  luiih  alpine  plants  of  the  same  species,  is  the  possession  of  thicker 
leaves  with  less  differentiated  histological  structure  and  larger  intercellular 
spaces*  This  feature  of  polar  plants,  however,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  continuous  Mvak  illumination,  whereas 
the  intense  but  discontinuous  illumination  of  the  alpine  climate  of  lower 
latitudes  on  the  contrary  favours  the  histoli^ical  differentiation  of  the 
leaves. 

iv.  T///-:  urriiR  limit  of  fiam-iji-e  l\  mcn  mountains. 

The  upper  limit  of  \ei;('t;ition  in  high  mountains  natural!)-  varies  with 
the  climate,  and.  in  the  tropics,  is  in  general  higher  than  in  temperate  zones 
where  the  temi)erature  is  lower  for  the  same  altitude.  It  appears  not  to 
be  impoi>.sible  that  lower  cr}  ptoganis  inhabit  even  the  very  highest  summits. 
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H.  Meyer  found  a  few  lichens  on  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  (6,010  m.)» 

and  it  is  probable  that  this  point  by  no  means  represents  the  uppermost 
limit  of  vegetation.   Bacteria  in  particular  would  appear  to  ascend  still 

higher. 

It  is  nuich  easier  to  fix  the  upper  limit  of  phanerogamic  vegetation. 
The  highest  known  station  for  phanerogams  is  not  in  the  tropics,  but 
in  West  Tibet,  where  at  5,800  m.  Saussurea  tridactyla  (Fig.  418,  A) 
grows.  This  flowering  plant  that  ascxnds  Idghest  of  all  does  not  display 
the  alpine  habit  to  a  particularly  marked  extent,  as  its  axis  grows  up  to 
the  relatively  considerable  he^ht  of  about  15  cm.  It  is  protected  against 
transpiration  by  a  massive  coat  of  woolly  hairs.  The  alpine  habit  is 
exhibited  to  a  h^her  degree  in  some  species  of  the  same  genus,  which 
inhabit  the  same  mountains  as  S.  tridactyla,  yet  do  not  reach  the  highest 
station,  but  grow  between  5,000  and  5,500  m.  (Fig.  418, 

The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  does  not  by  any  means  mark  the 
upper  limit  of  plant-life,  not  even  that  of  flowering  plants,  isolated  indi- 
viduals of  which  occur  in  the  Swiss  Alps  at  about  4,000  m. 
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I.  General  Considerations.  The  temperate  rain-forest  of  the  montane  region  in 
rainy  districts.  .-Mpine  region.  Eltin-wocd.  .Mpinc  shrub.  Alpine  steppe.  .Alpine  brush- 
wood-savannah, a.  The  Regions  in  Eastern  Asia.  i.  ^^Vi/  Ja-  a.  Temperate  rain- 
forest. Elfin-wood.  AlfMoe  aavannah.  Alpine  steppe.  \u  East  Java,  Tempetate  savannah* 
forest  of  Casuarina.  Alpine  steppe.  Alpine  vegetation  in  sun  and  in  shade.  \\\.  CeUbes, 
Scrcw-pinc  forest  on  Lokon.  \\.  liorneo.  Kinabalii.  s.  Ceylon.  Temperate  rain-forest  in 
the  montane  region.  vL  T/u  Xilgiris.  3.  The  Regions  in  Tropical  Africa.  Kilinicut' 
jaro  according  to  Volkcns.  Xerophilous  character  of  its  basal  r^^n.  Temperate  rain- 
forest in  its  montane  tei^n.  Physiognomy  and  flora  of  its  alpine  steppe  and 
desert.  4.  The  Regions  in  Tropical  America,  i.  The  South  American  Cordilleras. 
Temperate  rain-forest.  KItin-wood.  The  paramos.  Frailcjon.  The  puna.  '\\.Mi.xiLO.  Xero- 
philous character  of  the  basal  region  in  Central  Mexico.  Kain-forest.  Summer-forest 
(tmiad-leaved  and  coniferous  forest)  in  the  montane  region.  Alpine  re^on.  iiL  Brasil. 
Coast  mountams.  Itatiaia-assu.  Serro  do  Piciu 

I.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  basal  region  of  tropical  mountains  generally  has  a  greater  rain&U 
than  have  the  ne^hbourii^  lowlands,  and  is  accofdingly  covered  by  forma- 
tions that,  in  the  latter,  occupy  moist  stations,  especially  places  irrigated 
by  the  rivers.  Rain-forest  is  here  very  widespread  and  frequently  of 
exceeding  luxuriance. 

The  inotilnnc  rcf^iou  in  its  lower  belts  h.i^,  at  the  equator,  a  >till  tropical 
althouf^h  not  equatorial  character,  but  near  the  two  tropics  it  has  from 
the  first  a  temperate  character.  The  difference  between  the  equatorial 
rain-forest  of  the  b;i;^al  region  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tropical  forest 
of  the  lower  montane  region  on  the  other,  is  confined  to  the  systematic 
composition.  In  temperate  montane  formations,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower 
temperature  is  reflected  in  purely  oecological  ekaracteristies  in  the  plant-life 
and  impresses  upon  the  formations  the  stamp  of  those  of  higher  latitudes. 
Hence  in  the  montane  region  of  moist  tropical  mountains,  sometimes  at 
a  less,  sometimes  at  a  greater  altitude  above  sea-level,  the  tropical  rain* 
forest  is  replaced  by  temperate  rain-forest,  like  that  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted  in  the  rainy  lowlands  of  South  Japan,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Chili. 

The  trees  in  it  are  eveigrecn ;  they  never  have  plank-buttresses,  and  they 
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possess  a  more  massive  growth,  a  richer  ramification,  smaller  and  thicker 
leaves  than  trees  in  the  tropical  rain-forest  Lianes  are  fewer  in  number  and 
thinner  in  the  stem ;  epiphytes  are  much  smaller,  usually  herbaceous,  and 
are  represented  lar  more  by  cryptoj^ams  (mosses  and  ferns)  than  by 
phanerogams.  The  extraordinarily  luxuriant  development  of  epiphytic 
mosses  exceeds  that  of  the  temperate  lowland  rain-forest,  and  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  mists  prevailing  in  the  montane  region.  The  presence 
of  many  closely  allied  types  of  plants  in  the  rain-forest  of  the  montane- 
region  of  tropical  mountains,  and  of  the  lowlands  of  higher  latitudes,  adds 
a  likeness  in  their  flora  to  the  likeness  in  their  oecology. 

The  transition  from  the  montane  to  the  alpitu  region  is  characterized 
by  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  trees  and  in  the  amount  of  their  foliage, 
which  gradually  acquires  a  pronounced  xerophilous  structure.  The 
stems  become  shorter  and  relatively  thicker,  the  branches  longer,  the 
entire  growth  becomes  irregular,  the  characteristic  form  of  elfin-tree  is 
revealed. 

To  the  diminutive  elfin-wood  there  succeeds  a  xerophilous  belt  of 
shrub,  then  alpine  grassland  prevails,  except  on  rocks  and  gravels  where 
low  woody  plants  establish  themsehes.  The  grasvlaiui  usually  assumes 
the  form  of  alpine  stepf>e.  It  consists  of  tufts  of  narrow- leaved  grasses, 
the  spaces  between  which  arc  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  occupied  by 
dwarf-shrubs  and  perennial  herbs,  and  the  occurrence  of  dwarf-trcc^ 
invests  it  sometimes  with  the  stamp  of  a  brushvood'savannah.  Higher 
up,  on  the  highest  summits,  grassland  is  gradually  replaced  by  alpine  deserL 
Here  grass  appears  hardly  anywhere  except  in  moist  oases ;  dwarf-shrubs 
and  cushion-plants  separated  by  wide  gaps  make  up  the  scanty  vegetation. 
Some  lichens  form  the  last  traces  of  vegetation,  for  instance  on  the  summit 
of  Kilimanjaro,  at  6,010  meters. 

A  difTcrentiation  of  mountain  slopes  so  richly  developed  as  that  just 
described  appears  in  rainy  districts  only.  In  a  dry  climate  forest  docs 
not  .ippcar  before  the  montane  region,  or  is  altogether  absent,  as  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Conlilleras  in  Peru  and  BoIi\  i.i,  where  the  regions 
from  sca-level  up  to  perpetual  snow  consist  of  a  series  of  deserts. 

2.  THE  REGIONS  IN  EASTERN  ASIA. 

The  high  mountains  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  do  not  reach  snow-limit, 
and  do  not  even  raise  themselves  far  into  the  alpine  region.  Yet  they 
exhibit  a  series  of  well-marked  stages  of  v^etation,  and  are  qxcially 
instructive  anent  the  study  of  the  physiological  effects  of  the  mountain 
climate  on  plants,  as  thc>-  exhibit  neither  the  low  temperatures  nor  the 
masses  of  snow  on  which  the  chief  stress  is  usually  laid  in  discussing  alpine 
vegetation. 
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i.   IVESr  JAVA. 

The  tropical  rain-forcsl  gradually  passes  over  into  the  temperate  forest 
between  1,500  and  2,coo  meters  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes  of  western 
Java.  The  air  becomes  moist  and  cold,  masses  of  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind  pass  between  the  tree  trunks,  and  the  glorious  song  of  a  bird 
(Musdcapa  cantatrix)  that  lives  only  in  the  temperate  rain-forest  is  audible 
on  all  sides.  The  foliage  becomes  less  dense,  the  leaves  smaller,  supporting- 
buttresses  disappear  as  the  stems  become  more  massive,  lianes  and  phanero- 
gamous epiphytes  continually  decrease  in  number ;  we  enter  the  realm  of 
ferns  and  mosses,  especially  the  latter.  They  dominate  the  forest,  par- 
ticularly in  its  upiJer  parts.  Mosses  hang  from  the  branches  of  the  trees 
in  festoons  a  meter  in  length  and  block  the  way  in  all  directions ;  others 
clothe  the  trunks  with  broad  thick  cushions  ;  others  again  form  on  the 
leaves  delicate  cobweb-like  nets  or  dense  mats.  They  do  not  even  neglect 
the  herbs,  but  hang  down  in  festoons  from  their  stalks  and  invest 
their  delicate  leaves.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  it  encounters  only  mosses 
in  numerous  manifold  forms  ^ 

The  absolute  dominion  of  mosses  first  occurs  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
temperate  forest.  Lower  down  they  are  accompanied  by  other  epiphytes, 
but  only  of  a  similarly  humble  growth.  These  are  all  species  that  obtain 
their  nutriment  from  the  bark  which  is  kept  moist  by  the  mist  Epiphytes 
whose  roots  strike  into  the  ground,  and  which  are  so  common  in  the 
tropical  forest,  are  completely  absent.  In  Western  Java  the  largest  epiphyte 
of  these  forc-^ts  is  Asplenium  Nidus;  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  region  its 
huge  funnels  arc  hanging  everywhere  on  the  trunks  and  branches  (Fig.  139}. 

At  most  2CO  meters  below  the  summit  ( Pant^crango,  the  higher  of  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Gedeh,  is  about  ,^,coo  meters  high)  the  high-forest,  which 
meanwhile  has  become  less  lofty  in  stature,  is  replaced  by  cljin-icood. 
The  trunks  of  the  eltin-trees  that  compose  these  miniature  forests  arc 
short  and  thick,  oblique  or  even  horizontal,  and  emit  thick  feebly  rami- 
fied branches,  which  in  their  sinuous  curves  become  interlaced  to  form 
a  dense  tangle.  Only  at  their  extremities  do  these  branches  bear  scanty 
leathery  foliage,  which  extends  in  the  form  of  a  flat  loose  roof  over  the 
miniature  forest.  A  strong  development  of  the  wood  in  comparison  with 
the  foliage  is  characteristic  here,  as  is  always  the  case  where  elfin-wood 
prevails. 

In  the  maze  of  branches  I  could  distinguish  Aralia,  Myrune  avenis,  Vaccinium 
floribundum  (epiphytic  in  the  temperate  rain-forest,  but  a  terrestrial  plant  here), 
Dicalyx  sessilifolius.  Solitary  dwarf-trees  of  Anaphalis  javanica  and  a  shrubby  large- 
flowered  Hypericum  did  not  reach  the  leaf-canopy.    The  ground  is  but  scantily 

'  I  saw  at  Ai^iasari  in  Preanger  the  finest  eatamide  of  a  forest  cmnpletdy  garbed 
in  moss. 

3  A  a 
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occupied  by  vegetation.  Above  the  thick  layer  of  decomposing  leaves  and  branches 
covering  it,  everywhere  rise  the  red  and  3'ellow  speckled  inflorescences  of  Balano- 


FiG.  419.  Alpine  savannah  on  the  summit  of  Pangerango,  Java.    The  giey  ilwan- 
Irecs  arc  Anaphalis  javanica.    from  a  photograph  by  Karstcn. 


Flu.  .|3o.  Mnss  fif  shrub  <if  Anaphalis  javanica  on  the  lop  of  rangctango  (abont 
3,000  meters  ,  Java.    Ktom  a  photograph  by  Karslen. 

phora  clongnta,  s<>inc  ferns,  a  dclitntc  orchid  (Thelymitra  nngustifolia),  Ranun- 
culus javanicus,  ihc  beautiful  IVinuila  inipcrialis,  Jungh.,  endemic  on  Pangerango, 
^occasional  grasses  and  young  brambles  ;  whilst  the  gnarled  bases  of  the  trunks  arc 
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often  overgrown  by  the  delicate  Nertera  dq>ressa,  but,  in  particular,  th^bear  dripping 
cushions  of  moss. 

Beyond  the  elfin-wood,  almost  completely  covering  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  a  dense  mass  of  skru^  (Figs.  419, 420),  taller  than  a  man, 
with  small,  or  at  most  middle-sizedj  leaves  which  are  all  xerophilous  in 

structure.    Rising  above  the  shrubs  are  a 

few  isolated  gnarled  trees,  Leptospermum 

floribundunn  (Fig.  422),  festooned  with 
I'sncae,  and,  for  the  most  part,  having 
their  umbrclla-shapcd  crowns,  during  my 
visit  in  December,  thickly  decked  with 
white  flowers. 

The  dominant  shrub  is  the  woolly  Anapli.ilis 
javanica,  which,  growinj;  socially,  often  entirely 
excludes  all  other  woody  plants  (Figs.  420,  421). 
Common,  but  scattered,  is  Rhododendron  retu- 
sum,  which  has  densely  set  scales  and  which, 
in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  the  size  of  its 
flowers,  recalls  our  alpine  Rhododendrons. 
Likewise  dominant  are  smooth-leaved  sclero- 
pliyll'His  plants,  some  of  them  with  a  slight 
tendency  to  succulence  ;  fur  instance,  Myrsine 
avenis,  Eurj-a  glabra, Vacciniuni  varingiaefolium 
and  V.  floribundum,  Gaultheria  punctata,  and 
Myrica  javanica.  There  are  even  some  tree- 
ferns  of  low  stature. 

Here  and  there  the  scrub  on  the  summit 
is  inicrrupted  by  alpine  steppe,  the  chief 
constituents  of  which  are  narrow-leaved, 
short  grasses,  together  with  Plantago 
Hasskarlii,  Gaultheria  repens,  and  a  vety 
hairy  Racomitrium. 

ii.  EAST  JAVA, 

In  the  east  of  Java,  where  in  contrast  ,  Swednl-  si!i!S't?th  rtroSjj^^  invoSite 
with  the  west  the  dry  season  is  very  UiKht  hand:  leaf  of  a  sterile  shoot 

.  .....  Mot  involute.    Natural  sue.    isnmmil  ol 

poor  m  atmospheric  precipitations,  we   Gcdeb,Jan.  1,900  mcten. 
find  an  essentially  different  succession  of 

regions.    The  basal  region,  indeed,  is  like  wise  occupied  by  tropical  rain- 
forest ;  this,  however,  is  less  luxuriant  than  in  West  Java,  and  in  its  mo 
abundant  leaf-fall  during  the  dry  season  is  reminiscent  of  the  trop^" 
philous  forest.     The  ma.ximum  rainfall  here  is  met  with  in  the 
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region.  In  the  montane  region  the  atmospheric  precipitations  no  longer 
suffice  for  rain-forest ;  this  is  therefore  replaced  by  a  more  xero- 
philous  woodland  formation,  the  tjcmoro-forcst.  Casuarina  montana, 
Lcschen.,  called  tjemoro  by  the  Malays  (F'igs.  423,  424),  is  the  sole 
tree  of  this  forest,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  form  of 
savannah-forest.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  savannah- forest,  the 
tjcmoro-forest  passes  over  in  places  into  extensive  savannah,  for  instance 
on   the  Tengger  and  on   the   plateau  of  Djcng.    Only  the  highest 


Fic.  423.  Lcptospcrmutn  tloribundum  011  tlte  Fic.  423.  Casuarina  montana,  Lcschen.,  in  the 

summit  of  Tangcrango,  Java.  From  a  photograph  montane  savannah,  Tengfjer,  East  Java.  .\boul 
by  Karstcn.  9,000  ft.    From  a  photograph  by  Kobus. 


peaks  protrude  beyond  the  tjemoro- forest  and  tjemoro-savannah,  for  in- 
stance Widodaren,  tlie  highest  of  the  five  peaks  of  the  extinct  volcano 
Arjuno. 

Tjemoro- forest  covers  the  broad  ridges  of  the  deeply  fissured  .sides 
of  Arjuno:  the  narrow  ravines  are  filled  by  low  broad-leaved  forest, 
chiefly  of  Oucrcus  pruinosa.  The  montane  region  extends  from  about 
I, Sec  to  2,800  meters  above  sea-level  with  a  vegetation  thus  com- 
posed. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  between  the 
temperate  rain-forest  occupying  the  same  high  altitudes  in  West  Java  and 
this  xcrophilous  tjcmoro-forest.     Of  the  luxuriance  of  foliage  of  the 
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Fig.  434.  Casaarba  montaoa,  Lescben.  Twig  with  fniitSb   Half  nalural  lixe. 

temperate  rain-forest  there  is  no  sii;n  lierc.  The  forest  is  thin  and  without 
shade;  the  small  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  underwood  (species  of  Anaphalis, 
Dodonaea  montana,  Albizzia  montana)  arc  but  feebly  represented;  there 
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are  no  Hanes.  The  epiphytes  on  the  Casuarina  are  confined  to  a  few  puny 
orchids  and  a  small  Acrostichum  ;  only  Usncac  arc  numerous  and  continue 
to  increase  in  number  with  the  altitude.  The  air  is  not  moist  enough, 
not  sufficiently  impregnated  with  mist,  to  evoke  the  rich  moss-vegetation 
of  the  temperate  forest  of  West  Java.  The  vegetation  on  the  ground 
is  not  delicate  and  large-leaved  as  in  the  rain-forest,  but  exhibits  leathery 

foliage  like  that  of  a  thin  German  pine- 
forest  Also  systematically  the  flora  has 
a  north  temperate  character  and  recalls 
that  of  our  most  open  woodlands. 

Dominant  in  these  forests  I  found  Festuca 
nubigena.  Euphorbia  Rothtana  resembling  our 
E.  amygdaloides,  loose  cushions  of  scentless 
violets  O^ola  serpens  and  others),  Plantago 
asiatica,  small  Umbellifcrac  (  Pimpinella  Prua- 
tjan  and  P.  javanicai,  small  species  of  Gna- 
phaliuui,  Valeriana  javanica,  Sonchus  javanicus. 
Ranunculus  prolifer,  Galium  javanicum,  Al- 
chemilla  viUosa,  Wahlenbergia  lavandulae- 
folia,  Cynoglossum  javanicum,  Thalictrum 
javanicum, Agrimoniajavanica(ontheTengger), 
and  especially  Ptens  aquUina. 

At  about  2,800  meters  the  forest 
The  Casuarina  becomes  dwarfed,  gnarled, 
the  branches  are  mostly  dead.  The  little 
trees  of  Quercus  pruinosa  and  Vaccinium 
myrtoides  assume  the  habit  of  cljin-trccs, 
with  short  main  stems,  their  branches 
in  serpentine  coils,  and  forming  umbrella- 
shaped  crowns.  Finall}-,  tree-growth  en- 
tirely ceases.  The  summit  is  covered 
by  an  alfnne  steppe^  the  short  stiff  sods 
of  which  protrude  in  tussocks  from  the 
ground ;  the  intervening  spaces  are  partly  bare,  partly  occupied  by  a 
creeping  .stiff-leaved  dwarf-shrub,  Leucopogon  javanicus  (F%.  429).  Some 
species  of  plants — such  as  Alchemilla  villosa  (Fig.  431)  and  Pimpinella 
Pruatjan — occurring  in  the  tjemoro- forest  are  still  found  here,  but  with  their 
habit  quite  altered,  in  fact  alpine  with  .shortened  stems  and  massive  roots. 
Gnaphalium  involucratum  in  its  dwarfed  alpine  form  is  hardly  recog- 
nizable as  being  specifically  identical  with  the  tall  plant  of  the  montane 
>"Cgion  (Fig.  430).  A  minute  Gentiana  (G.  quadrifaria,  Fig.  426)  alone 
shows  an  appro:^ch  to  the  otherwise  absent  cushion-type.  Stony  soil 
beais  bushy  dwarf-shrubs,  with  thick,  rough  bark,  and  stiff  markedly 


Fig.  4J5.  Alpine  flora  of  Java.  Pho- 
tinia  integrifolia.  Summit  of  the  Wido- 
daren,  East  Jaw.  3,330 melen.  Two«thiids 
natatal  sixe. 
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xerophilous  leaves  (Photinia  integrifolta,  Fig.  435,  Coprosma  sundana. 
Fig.  428,  Vaccinium  myrtoidcs,  F'ig.  427),  also  ill-smelling  woody  Gna- 

phalieac  (Anaphalis  sp.  nov.)\\  ith  dcn>c  coatings  of  woolly  hair.  Nearly  all 
the  plants  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (February)  were  richly  covered  with 
flowers. 

The  vegetation  on  the  stiuunits  of  the  hig/i  moimtains  of  Java,  in  spite 
of  tlie  moderate  altitude,  exhibits  the  essential  characters  of  alpine  vege- 
tation—wcKA  of  tree-growth  with  the  assumption  of  the  elfin-wood  form 


Fig.  436.  A]pine  flon  of  Java.  Gentiana  qaadnliula.   t,  a.  gxowfaif  b  sanHgbt ;  5.  {rowing 
in  aliade.  Snmailt  of  Widodaicn,  Eait  Java.  Natnial  aiae. 

and  its  absolute  disappearance  as  the  altitude  increases,  marked  shortening 
of  axeSi  increase  in  the  root-system,  rich  production  of  flowers,  xerophilous 
atructure. 

The  tree-limit  here  lies  oonaderably  lower  than  on  many  other  tropical 
mountains.  This  is  very  instructive,  as  it  shows  that  the  tree-limit  is  inde- 
pendent of  low  temperature.  The  malformed  habit  of  the  trees  commences 
simultaneously  with  the  severance  of  the  mountain  mass  into  cones,  and 
Is  associated  with  the  consequent  increased  movement  of  the  air.  Around 
such  exposed  cones  there  is  nearly  always  blowing  a  strong  wind,  the  eflects 
of  which  on  the  topmost  stunted  trees  are  revealed  in  the  numerous  dry 
branches.  Under  shelter  from  the  wind,  as  on  the  inner  niartyin  of  the 
old  crater  of  Pangcrango,  tree-growth  is  rich,  though  still  low,  at  an 
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altitude  where  it  has  already  ceased  on  the  windy  external  maigin  of 
the  crater.   The  dependence  of  the  tree-limit  on  the  wind  is  here  most 

dearly  visible. 

The  comparison  of  vci^ctatiot  in  sun  and  in  sJiade  respectively  on  the 
Javanese  summits  is  also  instructive.    The  sun-vcgeiation  aloiu  possesses 


l-'iG.  427.  Alpine  tlora  of  Java.   V«e>  Fid.  428.  Alpine  flora  of  Java.  Coprotma  cuDdaaa. 

cininm  myrtoides.  Sonnitoi  Wldoduca,  Summit  of  Wldoduca,  East  Janu  Aboat3,30emelctm. 
East  Jam.  Natoral  siie.  Natural  tize. 


an  edpine  kabiU  for  it  alone  is  exposed  to  those  factors  of  the  alpine  climate 
that  are  here  in  operation.  The  retardii^  action  of  intense  sunlit  on 
growth,  and  nocturnal  radiation,  cease  in  the  shade  of  rocks  and  shrubs  ; 
the  air  is  calm  and  moist,  so  that  transpiration  remains  within  moderate 
limits.  Accordingly  the  plants  in  sheltered  stations  possess  much  larger 
axes  and  much  more  delicate  foliage  than  those  in  sunny  stations.  How 
great  the  difference  can  be  is  clearly  .shoxMi  in  I-"ig.  4U^>.  which  represents 
specimens  of  Gcntiana  quadrifaria  thai  I  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Wicio- 
daren  at  two  closely  adjacent  but  very  differently  illuminated  stations. 
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in.  CELEBES. 

Regarding  the  regions  on  the  high  mountains  in  Celebes  we  have  no  in- 
formation.    The  occurrence  6f  a  dense  f(mst  of  Pandanus  (Fig  43a),  on  the 
summit  of  the  Lokon,  1,560 
meters  high,  is  extremely 
peculiar. 

iv.  BORNEO, 

The  highest  peak  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  Kma- 
bain  in  Borneo,  attains 
13,698  feet  (4,175  meters) 
.ibo\  c  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
bourin;^  sea.  Stapf  has 
given  a  description  of  its 
stages  of  vegetation  based 
on  available  collections  and 
notesjfrom  whichthe  follow- 
ing is  extracted : — 

The  base  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  fields  and  young 
forest  on  <(y\\  formerly  culti- 
vated. Above  this  belt,  which 
is  no  longer  anywhere  occupied 
by  indigenous  vegetation,  there 
extends  a  dense  typical  rain- 
forest up  to  7,000  feet  (2,134 
meters)  above  sca-Ievel.  Un« 
derworxl.li.uies,  including  many 
ratt.iii-pahns,  and  epiphytes, 
especially  rhododendron^,  and 
orchids,  appear  here  in  great 
abundance. 

Above  7,000  ft.  the  forest  has 
been  investigated  only  along 


Fio.  429.  Alpine  Aoim  of  Java.  Leucooogon  javaaicoa. 
Sammit  of  Widodarcn,  East  Java.  Natmal  liie. 


a  narrow  ridge,  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  strong  wiiuU  ami  C' 'ii<equcntly  assumes  the  cliaractcr  of  eltin-wood.  'The 
trees  arc  stunted,  twisted, and  weather-beaten, often  being  bent  across  the  path.  The 
trunks  and  branches  are  clothed  inches  deep  with  dripping  moss  and  festooned  with 
long  beard-like  lichens.  Only  conifers  grow  into  fine  trees  here  in  some  more  favour- 
able places.  The  tendency  of  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  grow  gregariously  is 
distinctly  noticeable.  The  foliage  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  is  often  crowded  on  short 
and  thick  branches ;  the  leaves,  sessile  or  supported  by  short  and  stout  petioles,  arc  very 
coriaceous,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  glabrous  -  at  least  above— and  glossy.   They  show 

'  Stapf,  op.  cit. 
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a  marked  tendency  towards  oval  and  round  forms,  particiilariy  near  the  base,  and 
the  generally  entire  margins  arc  not  seldom  recurved.'  Prevailing  under  these  little 
trees  are:  Ericaceae  (Rhododendron,  Diplycosia,  Vaccinium),  Quercus  liavilandii, 
Rubiaceae,  Myrsinaceae,  Coniferae  (Podocarpus  cupressina,  Dacrydiuni  datum). 

Species  of  Nepenthes  play  an 
important  part  The  systematic 
composition  shows  points  of  af- 
fini^to  the  temperate  rain-forest 
of  New  Zealand  and  Japan. 

Above  the  Pakapaka  cave 
(10,450  ft.)  woody  vegetation 
becomes  shrubby,  and  no  longer 
covers  the  huge  masses  of  fxxk 
forming  the  summit  At  the 
highest  stations  the  habit  of  the 
plants  is  quite  alpine,  the  axes  are 
much  shortened,  the  leaves  small, 
densely  packed,  and  very  thick. 
Only  three  dwarf-shrubs  were 
coUected  between  lyaoo  ft.  and 
ti/xo  ft  (Symplocos  buxifolia, 
Coprosiiia  Ilookeri,  Drapetraeii-* 
coides,  Fig.  433).  Boggy  spots 
are  covered  with  herbaceous 
vegetation,  incUiding  species  of 
Ranunculus,  Potentilla,  tialo- 
ragis,  Gentiana,  Havilandia  (Bo- 
raginaceae,  nov.  gen.^  Aletris, 
and  some  Cyperaceae.  Aniden- 
tical  vegetation  appears  in  the 
crevices  1  .f  the  rocks,  where  tlicrc 
also  grow  two  grasses  conlined 
to  the  summit,  Deschampsia  flex- 
uosa  van  and  Agrostis  canina  var. 

V.  CEYLON, 
Fig.  4^0.  Alpine  flora  of  J«va.   GiuphaUiiin  involacn- 
tnm.  Aj)Qno,  Eait  ;«▼«.  i.  ffwn  the  montane  Cwurim      The  mountain  chain  in  Cey- 

Rgion  (about  2,000  meters"  ;  2.  from  the  alpine  IwlOD    <  .  , 

(about  3,300  mcteis).    Twu-lhirds  naluxal  sue.  WCStCm,rainy  SlopCS, 

displays  in  the  basal  region 
tropical  rain-forest,  but  in  the  montane  region  temperate  rain-forest. 
The  trees  in  the  temperate  rain-forest  (chiefly  species  of  Calophyllum  and 

Eugenia,  Fig.  434)  have  massive  trtmks  and  usual!)'  umbrella-shaped 
crowns;  in  habit  they  resemble  many  trees  in  the  rain- forest  of  South  Chili. 
The  leaves  arc  somewhat  small,  smooth,  and  glossy.  Flank-buttresses  on 
the  ttiuiks,  which  are  very  common  in  the  basal  region,  are  absent  here ; 
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lianes  are  scanty  and  thin ;  epiphytes  are  small,  at  first  orchids,  higher 
up  only  mosses.  I  found  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain,  Pldurutal- 
lagalla  (2,540  meters),  covered  with  a  kind  of  elfin-wood  composed  of 
gnarled  little  rhododendron-trees.  The  vegetation  of  the  drier  eastern 
slopes  is  more  xerophilous,  but  otherwise  unknown. 


vi.   THK  NILGIRIS. 

The  riilgc  of  the  Nilgiri  chain, 
of  which  the  highest  peak  is  2,690 
meters,  besides  elfin-wood,  also  bears 
alpine  grasses. 

3.  THE  REGIONS  IN 
TROPICAL  AFRICA. 

KlIJMAXJARO. 

Of  African  mountains,  thanks  to 
the  explorations  of  Volkcns,  Kili- 
manjaro (6,010  meters)  is  by  far  the 
best  known,  as  regards  both  its 
differentiation  into  belts  of  vegeta- 
tion and  also  the  character  of  these. 

The  based  region  and  the  tropical 
part  of  the  montane  region  are 
covered  by  relatively  poor,  appar- 
ently tropophilous  or  xerophilous, 
forest. 

The  temperate  part  of  the  tuon- 
tanc  region  (i,8co  or  1.900  meters 
up  to  2,6co  or  3,oco  metcr.s)  is  much 
moister,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is 
covered  by  typical  temperate  rain- 
forest, as  appears  from  the  following 
description  by  Volkens ' : — 


XT- 

Fk;.  43t.  Alpine  flora  of  Java.  Alchemilla 
villus.!.  Alpine  form.  .Sutnniit  of  Wi  h  iaien, 
Last  Java.  3,330  laeten.  Four-ninths  natural  size. 


*We  cannot  term  it  (the  forest)  specifically  tropical,  since  palms  and,  above  all, 
lianes  are  wanting.  Of  the  latter  I  have  discovered  only  one,  which  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  and  from  their  summits  sends  down  caUe>like  stems,  as  thick  as  one*s 
arm ;  this  is  Oematts  sinensis,  representing  a  genus  including  the  travdler^s  joy 
indigenous  in  oar  own  northern  forests.  Some  other  lianes  also  occur,  but  most  of 
them  are  herbaceous  species  of  Cissns  and  Convolvulaceae,  which  only  twine  round 
the  underwood.  'I"he  loftiest  climber  is  Bei^onia  Mcycri  Joliannis,  the  most  beautiful 
plant  of  the  whole  forest,  for,  when  it  llowers,  the  otherwise  uniform  green  is  studded 

*  Volkens,  op.  dt.,  p.  398. 
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with  millions  of  white  specks  unth  yellow  centres,  which  are  often  crowded  together 
and  then  hang  down  like  a  snowy  drapery  over  the  subjacent  shrubs. 


FiO.  43  J.  Screw-pinc  forest  on  the  summit  of  the  lA>kon  ( 1,560  meters),  N.  Celebes. 

From  photographs  by  Kukcnthal. 

'The  whole  forest,  as  IlOhnel  has  already  remarked,  gives  one  the  impression  of 
decrepitude  and  senilitj-.    Slender  ascending  trees,  with  long  boles  free  from 
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branches,  attaining  a  height  of  1 8  or  20  meters,  arc  ahnost  entirely  absent  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  Kilimanjaro ;  on  its  northern  slopes  they  are  represented  solely 
by  Juniperus  procera.    Instead  of  these,  we  see  here  and  there  trunks  attaining  the 


lilt 


Vic.  433.  !•  lora  of  the  suniniit  of  Kijiabalu  in  IJonito.  i  j,ooo-i  3,000  feet.  J  Symplocos  buxi- 
folia,  Ilitok.  f.  .Styraccac;.  //  l>rapelc4  ericoklci.  Hook.  f.  (Thymclaeaceac  .  C  CojOnUM 
Hookcri,  Staj>f.    Natural  size.    I )rawn  from  nature  by  M.  Smith.  Mm 

diamttcr  of  uur  thickest  oaks,  most  of  them  individuals  of  Schcftlcra  ^' 
Agauria  salicifolia,  or  Paxiodendron  usambarcnse,   which   however  c 
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branching  at  the  height  of  a  man,  so  as  to  form  a  dense,  spherical  or  pyrami 
crown  of  foliage.  Between  them  there  arc  others  of  more  moderate  circn/77/o/-c/7 
as  thick  as  a  man's  waist  or  thigh,  which  shoot  up  further  towards  the  light  but  c\ 
then  branch  at  a  short  distance  above  the  ground,  yet  do  not  expand  thei/*  crow 


Flc.  434.  Region  of  ihe  tenii>cratc  rain-forcsi  in  Ceylon.   CalophyUnm  eogeniofcle*- 

Fiom  a  i)botO{^rapb. 

lioriitontally  to  a  greater  extent  until  near  their  tops.  Macaranga  kilimandschanca. 
Melanodiscus  oblongus,  Ilex  miiis,  Dombcya  Icucoderma,  Ilagcnia  abyssinica  belong 
to  these.  All  of  them  except  V'oacanga  dichotonia,  which  is  rich  in  latex,  have 
leaves  of  only  the  moderate  size  of  our  own  trees,  and  they  do  not  stand  close 
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enough  together  to  interrupt  the  view  of  distant  objects ;  this  interruption  takes  place 
only  because  a  second  and  lower  tier  of  woody  plants  is  developed  beneath  them. 

'This  second  tier  consists  partly  of  young  individuals  of  the  taller  trees,  showing 
in  marked  contrast  with  their  later  appearance  a  rod-like  growth  resembling 
that  of  raspberrj'  canes,  and  partly  of  certain  shade-bearing  species,  that  attain 
heights  of  5-10  meters  and  send  out  horizontal  side-shoots  either  from  the  base  or 
after  forming  a  stem  as  tall  as  a  man  and  as  thick  as  his  arm.  Galiniera  cafieoides, 
which  was  taken  by  BqIow  for  a  wild  species  of  coflee,  Grumilca  platyphylla  and 
G.  exserta,  Urophyllum  Holstii,  Lasianthus  kilimandscharicus.  Halleria  abyssinica, 
Clausena  inaequalis,  Olinia  and  Peddica  Volkensii,  Casstne  acthiopica,  arc  examples. 
Striking  constituents  of  this  second  tier  are  plants  the  stems  of  which  arc  not 
normally  lignificd.  for  instance  Dracaena  usnmbarcnsis,  characterized  by  its  dicho- 
tomous  growth  and  tufted  leaves,  also  the  tree-ferns.  Cyathea  Manniana  and  Aspidium 
kiboschense.  These  are,  however,  confined  to  the  west,  from  Kilema  onwards, 
and  also  more  on  the  banks  of  the  water-courses  and  moister  places  in  general. 

*  A  third  tier,  one  to  three  meters  high,  is  formed  by  herbaceous  perennials.  Piper 
capensc,  Euphorbia  Engleri,  Pycnostachys  Volkensii  and  P.  Meyeri,  Fleurj-a  monti- 
cola,  Claoxylon  V'olkensii,  Pavonia  kilimandscharica  and  P.  Schimperiana.  The 
tallest  of  all,  if  not  particularly  abundant,  is  Lobelia  Volkensii.  a  plant  like  a  small 
palm,  with  a  spike-like  inflorescence,  up  to  two  meters  in  length,  rising  from  the 
terminal  rosette  of  pendulous  leaves  which  arc  as  long  as  one's  arm.  Finally,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  dense  green  carpet  of  Selaginella,  ferns,  species  of  Carex, 
grasses,  and  other  herbs.  Of  herbaceous  species  with  beautiful  flowers  may  be 
mentioned,  in  particular,  a  whole  series  of  Balsamineac,  Acanthaceae,  and  Labiatae 
of  the  most  varied  forms,  a  violet,  the  Viola  abyssinica,  also  bulbous  and  tuberous 
plants,  such  as  Haemanthus  eurysiphon  and  terrestrial  orchids. 

'The  characteristic  feature  of  the  forest,  according  to  the  preceding  description,  is 
that  it  consists  from  the  ground  upwards  of  a  compact  mass  of  leaves  which  not  only 
prevent  any  view  through  it  horizontally  or  vertically,  but  also  almost  completely 
cover  all  axial  parts,  branches  and  stems.  We  see  leaves  below  us,  around  us,  above 
us,  and  wherever  we  look,  whereas  in  all  forests  at  home,  besides  the  green  colour  of 
the  foliage,  the  brown,  grey,  and  black  tints  of  the  trunks  and  branches  play  their 
part.  All  the  space  occupied  by  the  forest  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  interlacing  branches, 
which,  year  in  and  year  out,  are  uniformly  foliaged.  In  addition  to  this  is  a  further 
peculiarity,  to  which  all  travellers  agree  in  giving  prominence,  and  which  may  thus 
count  as  the  most  striking  feature.  I  refer  to  the  dense  envelopment  of  nearly  all 
woody  plants  by  cr>'ptogamous  epiphytes.  We  see  them  hanging  down  in  draperies 
meters  in  length,  or  resting  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  as  spherical  bird's-nest- 
like  balls  as  large  as  the  human  head,  or  clothing  younger  erect  branches  like  dis- 
tended stockings,  covering  thicker  horizontal  branches  with  a  cushion-like  mass, 
which,  to  borruw  a  siiniie  Imm  llolst,  threatens  t<'  ' "i  i  'i-  over  on  botli  sides.  They 
arc  mostly  lichens,  mosses,  and  Hymenoph^acc  first  chiefly  high  up,  where 

sunlight  reaches  them,  the  others  in  th-  .    Pallid  .ind  almost 

white  arc  the  lichens,  the  float i  Ji^^Hl^te  blown  to  and  fro  by 

the  wind,  and  round  mn  ^^^^^^mt  tints  ■'com  the 

darkest  to  the  lightest,  arc      iw  <j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '  >wn  in  skeins, 
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and  the  bulging  cushions  of  Hjrpnum  involvens,  Dicranum  Stuhlmanni,  Ncckcra 
Hoehneliana  mad  N.  platyantha.  At  the  base  of  the  tree-stems,  especially  of  all  the* 
thicker  ones,  and  <^eii  up  to  a  height  of  ten  meters  or  more,  associated  with  the 
above-mentioned  cryptogams,  are  more  highly  oiganized  plants,  such  as  ferns,  Lyco- 

podia,  a  few  orchids,  Pcpcroniiae,  Streptocarpus  montanus,  and  others,  usually  in 
such  profusion  that  not  a  speck  of  the  bark,  which  serves  as  a  substratum,  is  seen.' 

The  alpine  rrc^ion  (from  2,600  to  3,000  meters  up  to  the  summit)  is 
covered  below  In-  a  slcppc-forniation.  which  \'olkcns'  describes  as  follows  : — 

*  Viewed  from  a  di'!.t;ince  or  from  above,  it  appears  like  a  continuous  grassy  sward, 
but  on  traversing  it  one  soon  perceives  that  this  is  not  the  case.    The  tussocks  of 
grass  are  isolated,  although  very  close  together,  but  there  is  always  space  between 
them  to  allow  of  one's  foot  reaching  the  ground.  Let  us  examine  the  tussocks  of 
grass  more  closely.  There  are  cushions  from  the  nze  of  one's  fiat  to  that  of  a  plate, 
ftom  which  leaveft  shoot  up  straight  or  are  bent  backwards  towards  the  ground,  and 
above  these,  up  to  one's  knee,  rarely  up  to  the  chest,  arc  lianhns  waving  in  the  wind. 
Most  of  them  are  true  grasses :  by  lar  the  conimniK  >t,  frequently  almost  alone 
prevailing  over  large  areas,  is  Eragrostis  olivacca  ;  isolated,  or  usually  springing  up 
in  smaller' or  larger  patches,  are  Koderia  cri'stata,  Trisetaria  quinqucseta,  Setaria 
aurea,  Androp<^gon  ezotheca,Festucaabyssinici^and  Deschampsia caespitosa.  Csrpera- 
ceae  however  are  not  lacking,  for  everywhere,  occasionally  more  or  less  prominent, 
and  projecting  between  the  grassy  panicles,  are  ttie  i^obular  inflorescences  of  Fim- 
bristylis  atrosanguinea,  Cyperus  Kerstcinii,  and  Ficinia  gracilis.    But  wiiat  is  there 
between  the  tufts  of  grass  in  the  network  that  embraces  them  on  all  sides,  like 
a  meandering  river-system  formed  of  rills,  and  over  which  their  waving  leaves  cast 
shade  ?  In  the  dry  season,  bare  soil  or  a  mat  of  mosses  and  lichens,  but  during  and 
for  a  short  time  after  the  rainy  season,  a  host  of  flowering  plants,  which  with  the 
grasses  transform  the  surface  into  the  thickening  sward  of  an  alpine  meadow. 
First  come,  as  everywhere,  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants.  Monocotyledones  in  general  : 
Hj'poxis  angustifolia.  rescinl)ling  our  yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  iGagca  luteal,  the 
violet   Romulea  campaiuiluides,   the  llesh-coloured   Hesperantha  V^olkensii  and 
Dierama  pendulum,  the  orchid  Disa  polygonoidcs,  the  blue  Aristea  alata  resembling 
a  Scilhi,  and  the  puny  llolothryx  pleistodactyk^  at  first  consisting  of  only  two  fleshy 
orbicular 'leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground.    Later  on,  but  also  with  these,  dicotyle> 
donous  herbs  appear.  Swcrtia  pumila  and  Scbaea  brachyphylla,  representing  our 
mountain  gentians,  a  dainty  bare-bill,  Wablcnl)crgia  Oliveri,  I.athyrus  kilinian- 
dschariciiSi,  Cerastium  vnlicnluni,  Ligbtfootia  arabidifolia,  Bartsia  abyssinica,  and  the 
two  Compositae,  Tolpis  abyssinica  and  Conyza  subscaposa,  that  remind  one  of  liavvk- 
weeds.   But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  Helichrysum  Meyeri  Johannis  and  the  allied 
H.  Lentii  (Fig.  436),  for  in  August  and  September  the  silvery-purple  eapitula  of 
these  everlasting'flowers  raise  themselves  above  the  tussocks  of  grass  in  thousands, 
so  that  they  could  be  mowed,  and  are  saattered  over  its  bHght  green  carpet  like 
snowy  sheets  of  shimmering  stars.' 

Tlie  few  trees  growing  isolated  on  the  alpine  savannah  of  Kilimanjaro  arc  onlv 
5-ii  meters  high  :  they  exhibit  irregular  growth  and  for  the  most  part  slope  towards 
the  south-west  away  from  the  autumnal  storms.  Many  of  them  are  dead,  rheir 

'  Volkens,  op.  cit.,  p.  311. 
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branches  are  completely  overhung  with  lichens,  particularly  Usnca  barbata.  They 
belong  to  a  few  species  only :  Agauria  salicifolia,  Erica  arborea,  Ericinella  Mannii. 


in  the  north  also  Gnidia  Volkensii.  Occasionally  the  Erica  forms  small 
the  shade  of  which  a  hygrophilous  vegetation  develops. 

3  B  2 
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V'lr..  ^36.  Alpine  flora  of  Kilimanjaro.    1.  ilrltchrysum  Lcntii,  half  natural  tiic.    1.  Inrtorr^cmcr, 
natural  kiic.    i  rom  a  s|>cc)mcn  collected  by  Vulkcn>,  in  the  Berlin  llrrbanum. 
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With  increasing  altitude  the  tufts  of  grass  become  scantier.  There  are  islands  of 
dense  shrubs  barely  one  meter  high,  which  have  a  dark  tone  relieved  by  the  white 
flower-heads  of  Protea  kilimandscharica  (Fig.  437).  At  3,600  meters,  on  the  slopes  of 
lava  and  talus  that  are  strewn  with  large  blocks,  there  appears  a  loose  stunted  shrub- 
formation,  wliich  Volkcns  has  named  Ericinella-formation,  after  the  dominant  species 
Ericinella  Mannii  (Fig.  438, 3-5).  At  3,600  meters  a  new  shrub,  Eurj-ops  dacrydioides 
(Fig.  438,  I,  2),  appears,  and  gradually  becoming  dominant,  extends  to  above  4,000 
meters.    The  character  of  the  ground  becomes  more  and  more  desert-like. 

*  For  a  long  time  the  vegetation  has  ceased  to 
be  continuous  even  in  patches.  Above 4,200 meters 
one  must  often  take  one  or  more  steps  to  pass 
from  a  clump  of  grass,  scarcely  a  span  in  height,  to 
other  flowering  representatives  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  for  they  are  scattered  in  tiny  tufts 
over  the  stony  or  sandy  tracts.  Finally,  at  4,500 
meters  we  have  reached  the  last  outposts,  all 
isolated  plants,  forming  little  cushions  under  the 
shelter  of  stones.  There  are  still  two  grasses, 
Kocleria  cristata  and  Danthonia  trisetoides,  six 
Compositae,  Helichrysum  Nevvii  and  H.  frutico- 
suni,  Senecio  Telekii  and  S.  Mcyeri  Johannis, 
Dianthoseris  Schimperi,  Carduus  Icptacanthus, 
and  a  cruciferous  plant,  Arabis  albida.  Beyond 
this,  wherever  the  ground  is  dry,  only  lichens 
and  mosses  prevail.' 

This  desert  is  not  without  oases,  small  depres- 
sions, in  which  rain  or  melted  snow  collects  and 
which  are  covered  with  a  continuous  carpet  of 
vegetation  (Cyperacejie,  Subularia  monticola,  Erio- 
caulon  Volkcnsii,  Crassula  Vaillantii).  The  last 
oasis  of  this  kind  was  seen  by  Volkcns  at  4,500 
meters,  but  they  may  extend  to  5,000  meters 
according  to  Hans  Meyer. 

Ravines  longer  retain  a  somewhat  richer  vege- 
tation. The  last  stunted  Erica-trees  disappear  from 
them  at  2,900  meters  ;  and  are  replaced  by  a  new 
characteristic  plant  of  very  peculiar  habit,  the  ar- 
boreous Senecio  Johnstonii, with  a  spongy,  simple 
or  forked  stem,  the  top  of  which  bears  a  rosette 

of  leaves  as  long  as  one's  arm,  and  a  dense  inllorcsccnce  a  meter  in  length  (Fig.  435). 

Senecio  Jolinstonil  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  the  alpine  habit  in  this  region. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  plants  of  similar  habit  are  also  found  on  tropical  high 
mountains  elsewhere.  For  the  Vellozieae  of  Brazil  are  similar,  and  so  to  some 
extent  are  species  of  Espeletia  in  the  Cordilleras  of  V'enezuela,  regarding  which 
more  detailed  information  is  given  further  on  '.    In  other  respects  the  impress  of 

^  See  p.  743. 


KiG.  437.  Alj'ine  flora  of  Kiliman- 
jaro. Protea  kilimandsch.irica,  Engl. 
Half  natural  size.  From  a  specimen 
colleclcd  by  Volkens,  in  the  Uorlin  Her- 
barium. 
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Fic.  43^.  Alpine  slmilts  of  Kilimanjaro,  i .  Euryops  <laco'<1>o^^"' Natural  size.  a.  Entire 
plant,  riMlucccl.  .^4.  Kiicinella  Mannii,  Hook.  f.  5.  The  wme,  reduced.  From  specimens  col- 
lected by  Volkcns,  in  tlic  licrlin  Herbarium. 
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the  alpine  climate  is  most  clearly  stamped  on  the  vegetrtiwi,  especially  in  the  higher 

part  of  the  region,  with  its  duarl'  plants.  Protective  measures  against  transpiration 
are  evcr)'\viiere  strongly  developed,  in  particular  dense  coatings  of  woolly  hairs 
arc  frequent. 

4.   THE  REGIONS  IN  TROPICAL  AMERICA. 

i.  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CORDILLERAS. 

Of  the  equatorial  Cordilleras  in  New  Grenada,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela, 
the  basal  and  montane  regions  have  very  moist  clinoates,  so  that  they 
are  both  dad  with  rain-forest,  which 
is  tropical  in  the  basal  region, 
and  temperate  in  the  montane.  The 
temperate  rain-forest  is  the  home 
of  most  cinchonas.  The  alpine 
region  commences  with  el  fin- w  ood 
and  shrub- wood, but  uptothc  limitof 
pcrpet\]al  snow  consists  essentially 
of  steppes,  termed  /xj/iit/ws,  which 
are  sometimes  treeless,  but  at  other 
times  bear  isolated,  gnarled  dwarf- 
trees  (Polyiepis  lanuginosa,  H.  B. 
Kth.,  on  Chimborazo).  Further  to 
the  south,  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  forest 
is  confined  to  the  rainy  eastern 
slopes,  whilst  the  western  slopes 

are  covered  by  desert  and  semi- 
desert.    Here,  the  very  extensive 

alpine  region,  the ptfia,  has  a  desert 

character  ihroupjhoul  (Fii^.  4.V>)- 
On  the  paramo- stcppi .  betw  een 

narrow-leavetl    glasses    and  low 

herbaceous  perennials,  there  stand 

highly  peculiar,  tall  Compositac, 

which  have  received  from  the  natives 

the  general  name'frailcjon/although 

they  belong  to  numerous  species  of  two  genera,  Espeletia  and  Culcitium. 

Their  ensiform,  densely  hairy  leaves,  as  long  as  one's  arm,  form  rosettes, 

which  are  sometimes  pressed  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crown  a  massive 

stem  clad  in  a  mail  of  the  dead  leaf-bases. 

In  passing  from  the  paramo,  which  is  moistened  by  frequent  rains  and 

mists,  to  the  dry  puna,  tall  plants  of  this  kind  completely  disappear.  The 

landscape  is  chiefly  dominated  by  a  grass,  Stipa  Jehu.    'These  tufts  of 

grass  arc  responsible  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the 


I'  iG.  440.  Alpine  flora  of  the  Cordilleras.  Lori- 

taria  ft  rriiL;:i!(.M,  WeiKl.  < 'iim[  osi'.ic  ,  At  the  level 
of  jKrictual  soow.  New  (Jrcnad.^  aiid  Ecuador. 
After  WcddelL 
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Peruvo-Bolivian  plateau.  They  seldom  occur  at  altitudes  less  than  1 1 ,000- 
12,000  feet  ;  they  measure  12  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  are  mostly  circular, 
seldom  oblong,  stiff",  hard,  brush-like,  and  almost  always  covered  with  sand 


Fig.  441.  Alpine  rosette-plants  of  the  paramos  and  punas,  i.  CartncUta  formos.n  (CompositacV 
Chili.  3,300  meter*,  a.  hryngium  humile.  New  Grenada  to  Ecuador.  3,900-3,700  meters. 
3.  Cftlycera  erynjjioiilcs.    Chili.    All  natural  size.    After  Wcddell. 

on  the  side  of  the  prevailing  wind,  so  that  only  a  segment  of  the  circle 
vegetates,  and  as  even  this  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  appears  yellowish 
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grey,  or  blackish  as  if  charred,  they  cannot  add  any  material  variety  to  the 
monotonous  sandy  desert  ^/ 

The  alpine  desert  of  the  punas,  ho\vc\'cr,  supports,  especially  on  its  stony 
tracts,  numerous  dwarf-shrubs,  which  largely  belong  to  the  Compositae  and 
naturally  are  of  marked  xerophilous  structure  (Figs.  409,  440).  Rosette- 
plants  of  typical  alpine  habit  (Figs.  409,  410,  413,  441),  but  especially 
cushion-plants,  are  present  in  great  variety.  These  cushion-plants  aic  often 
more  than  50  centimeters  high,  as  for  instance  species  of  the  umbciiifcrous 
genus  Azorcila  (Fig.  442).  Verbenae,  and  even  Cacti,  form  large  cushi\)iis  ; 
whereas  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  small  cushions  and  other  dwarfed 
forms  of  pronounced  alpine 
habit  alone  prevail  (Fig.  409}. 

Tschudi '  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  climate 
of  the  puna  in  Peru : — 

*  Almost  throughout  the  year 
cold  west  and  south-west  winds 

blow  from  the  icy  heights  of  the 
Cordilleras  over  the  surface,  and, 
for  four  months,  bring  with  them, 
as  regularly  as  they  do  in  the 
ConUIleraSjviolent  daily  thunder- 
storroSr  accompanied  by  heavy 
falls  of  snow.  The  mean  tem- 
perature during  the  cold  season, 
the  so-called  summer  (because  it 
seldom  snows),  is,  approximately, 
at  night  -  5'  R.,  in  the  ai\ernoon 
97'  R. ;  duringwnnterthemercuiy 
rarelysinks  below  freezing<|p<nnt 
and  stands  between  1"  and  o'  R., 
but  at  noon  goes  up  only  to  7°  R. 
It  is  how'evcr  almost  impossible 
to  give  the  mean  temperature  of  these  districts,  as  there  is,  often  within  a  few 
hours,  a  difference  in  temperature  of  iS  to  20  degrees  Reaumur,  which  is  so  much  the 
more  trying  to  a  traveller  on  these  mountains,  as  the  fall  of  temperature  is  usually 
accompanied  by  sharp  cutting  winds.' 

ii.  MEXICO. 

The  eastern  and  %vestern  slopes  of  the  enormous  highland  of  Mexico 
belong  to  the  basal  and  montane  regions.  The  alpine  region  ap]:icars  only 
on  the  volcanos,  for  instance  ropocatepetl  (Fig.  447),  5.420  meters  high, 
and  Orizaba,  5,3^4  meters  high,  both  of  which  have  perpetual  snow  on  their 
summits. 

*  Tschudi,  opi  ctt.  '  '  Id. 


Fig.  44a.  Andine  alpine  flora  of  the  puni^'  Azorella 

diapensioides,  very  common  in  IVni  .md  Bolivia,  i.  Habit, 
very  much  reduced.  2.  A  Iloweriag  branch.  JNatturai  size. 
After  W«ddeU. 
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scattered  deciduous  broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  oaksi  alders*  and  limes.  The  temperate 
mesophiknts  character  associated  with  wmter-rest  is  here  completdy  developed. 

In  accordance  with  the  desiccating  influence  of  the  cold  during  winter,  epiphytes 
which  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  montane  region  are  absent 

here  ( Fig.  4461. 

On  the  peak  uf  Orizaba  alders  range  somewhat  iugher  than  the  coniferous  forest. 
True  elfin-wood  appears  to  be  wanting ;  its  place  is  taken  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
malfmined  dwarf-trees  of  Finns  Montezumae.  Stqype  and  shrubland  cover  the 
lower  belt  of  the  t^pim  n^iwH^  and  desert  occtt|»es  its  upper  portion. 

iii.  BRAZIL. 

The  coast  mountains  Brazil  at  their  highest  elevation,  Itatiaia-assu, 
attain  only  2,71a  meters  above  sca-levcl.  Nevertheless  they  exhibit  a  rich 
differetitiation  into  r^ons,  which  I  studied  on  the  Serra  do  Ficu,  not  tax 
from  Itatiaia-assu. 

After  the  typical  tropical  rain-forest  of  the  basal  r^iion  there  follows  the  temperate 
rain-fnrcst  in  the  montane  region.  The  latter  possesses  only  a  few  thin-stemmed 
liancs,  and  is  very  poor  in  epiphytes  ;  even  mosses  do  not  occur  in  great  numbers. 
The  upper  belt  uf  the  montane  region  is  occupied  by  an  almost  pure  wood  of 
Araucaria  brasiliana.  The  summit  is  covered  by  a  savannah-formation,  which  both 
systematically  as  well  as  oecologically  agrees  with  the  campo  of  the  interior  of 
Minas  Geraes,  and  is  termed  'campo  elevada'  Besides  grasses,  leafless  and  small- 
leaved  Compositac  prevail  (Fig.  444),  Melastomaceae  with  small  stiff  leaves  and 
a  woolly  malpigtii.iccKiis  plant  (Banisteria  campestris)  appear  everywhere,  occasion- 
ally accompaojed  by  a  gnarled,  Icathory-k  avcd  little  tree  i  Kugcnia  sp.i.  Another 
myrtaceous  plant,  a  I'sidium  with  very  aromatic  fruit  (' goyaba  dos  campos'),  is 
developed  as  a  dwarf-shrub  and  is  no  larger  than  the  surrounding  perennials  and 
underriirubs.  In  contrast  with  the  montane  region,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(December)  all  the  plants  here  were  in  full  blossom.  All  the  plants  of  this  summit 
flora  possess  pronounced  xerophilous  structure,  but  in  other  respects,  in  harmony 
with  the  moderate  elevation,  they  display  merely  indications  of  the  alpine  habit. 

The  alpine  campo-vegetation  of  the  moiinlaiiih  of  Central  Brazil  i>  occasi. .nallv 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  species  of  V'ellozia,  massive  liliaceous  plants,  up 
to  two  meters  in  height,  which  pii>  siognomically  represent  the  'frailejon*  of  the 
paramos.  Like  the  latter,  the  Vellozieae  possess  thick,  simple  or  forked,  stems  that 
are  clad  with  the  scale-like  bases  of  the  leaves  and  topped  with  rosettes  of  long  firm 
leaves.  Splendid  large  flowers  render  these  plants,  in  spite  of  their  heavy  appear- 
ance, the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Brazilian  mountain  flora. 
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Fig.  44J.  Mexico.  Basnl  region  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Orizaba,  behind  S'*  Maria. 
Pinceneclilia  sp.  i^Liliaceae'.    From  n  photograph  by  Karsten. 


Fig.  446.  Branch  of  plane-tree  with  epiphyte  on  Orizaba  (Mexico).    Montane  region 
(temperate  raiii-forcst).    From  a  photograph  by  Stahl. 
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I.  Tbe  ResioH  to  tte  Warm  T 

the  TropicB.  L  Ctntrd  A.Lt.  H:malayis.  Rain-torest  in  Stkkim.  ~TTnmr  i  ■■K  «r< 
Uestem  Himalaya*.  Paxmrs.  TV^ct.  Re-^i'/ns  oa  :ae  Nin-S'i^n  iccorc-n-^  to  Pr-^ 
Ta.4k7.  Alpine  meadiow.  Stooy  desert,  Kaenimi  fbcot  on  the  j-iiiiar.  The  T^*^ 
piateao.  a.  AVv  ZeaumJ,  Montane  nsgxa:  Xerophiloixs  woodkuML  lUxik  L  ^ 
V'ei?»ttat:on  of  dry  r'is-ry  wastes.  Aipiac  r^--  ;n:  Elnn-woxL  Alpine  stooy  <!<:•/; 
Cush;on-ptan:5.         .-r'>r.  r.    NataL    R^'r'-C?  i::  T'^.-.ie.  JT'.'-'    '  •n-^  i 

ArgcnuaeCord  i-eras.  aouth  Ciu.L  x  The  Re^ioos  in  Warm  Temperate  Districts  w 
■oist  Wnrtaim,   x.  M^Htirratu^  Cjuntrits,   Lebanon.  Atfa&  Sierra  Ne^^uia.  M 
Veotoox.  Apennines.    Aetna.    Soosh  Macedonian  m'  un-.ains.   AHwiv  Caaauy 
Lai:r<*I-f;-"--^t  ;-i  --.e  Tr-r.ir.e  r- n  -f  -he  rj.-jjr-«.    :i.  Am^rrz  a.    California.  C: 
3.  The  Regions  in  tbe  Coid  Ten^erate  Beits,   u  <u.  :tz€rLinJ.    Forests  of  the  b 
and  moataae  regions.  Alpine  region.  Eifin-wood.  Rhododendron.  Shraiaiand-  A. 
grassland.  Rock-flora.  Floca  and  climate  oC  tbe  Sc  Th^odole  Pass.  n.  F^gi&mml  T4 
Regions  on  the  Tatra  ra:^ :  on  the  Pyrenees :  00  the  Cau'iasus ;  on  the  Tian-Sb 
nn  the  Alt.ii :  on  Ontake ;  on  Che  White  Mountains :  on  the  Rocky  Moantains :  in  Tit 
del  Fuego. 

INTRODL'CTION. 

The  regions  of  vegetatioa  exhibit  essential  oecolog^cal  difference  in  J 
cold  and  warm  belts  of  the  temperate  zoaes,  and  in  the  warm  belts  the 

var>'.      ^^^^^  P^i"^"^'  according  as  the  climate  is  like  i"^ 

of  the  tr -pics,  that  is  to  say  has  suaiu  er-rain  or  rain  at  all  season.-  i 
the  vcar,  or  ha>  a  stamp  of  its  own  owing  to  the  dryness  of  summer  a3 
the  wetness  ot  winter.  ' 

I.  THE  REGIONS  IN  THE  WARM  TEMPERATE  DISTRICTS 

RESEMBLING  THE  TROPICS. 

i.  CEXTKAL  ASIA.  | 

A  rainy  climate  like  that  of  the  tropics  characterizes  the  southern  -  \ 
of  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  In  Sikkim,  rain-forest  of  a  still  purely  trop  J 
character  below,  but  of  a  temperate  character  above,  clothes  the  mouni.- 
slr,|,f-,  lip  to  an  altitude  of  7,400  feet  (Fig.  44^).  Then  the  distance  fr^ 
tl,'  tropics  makes  its  influence  felt.  The  highest  forest  belt  is  tropophik^ 
during'  the  winter  many  trees  (oaks,  birches)  lose  their  leaves.  Ti 
stematic  character  is  also  cold  temperate 
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The  western  part  of  the  Himalayas '  is,  at  the  same  time,  further  north 
than  the  eastern  part,  and  even  at  its  base,  where  the  sal-tree  dominates 


3  : 


KiG.  448.  The  temperate  rain  forest  of  the  Kasicrn  Himnlay.is  montane  region,  nlioul 
8,000  feet)  near  Darjeclinjj.    From  a  water-colour  drawing  by  I.a<Iy  Hratuiii. 

forest,  shows  the  first  symptoms  of  wintcr-re>t.  and  these  naturally 
^crease  with  the  altitude.    The  climate  is  also  much  drier  than  in  the 

^  Brandis,  op.  cit. 
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east,  and  imjxirts  a  more  xerophilous  character  to  the  vegetation  ;  trae 
rain-forest  docs  not  occur  here. 

At  about  900  meters  the  hitherto  tropical  character  of  the  vegetation 


becomes  warm  temperate  and  exhibits  some  resemblance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean sclcrophyllous  district  (Rhus  Cotinus,  Celtis  australis),  but  more 
to  the  districts  of  warm  temperate  China  and  Japan  (Rhus  succcdancr 
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R.  scmialata,  Cornus  macrophylla,  and  others).  Pinus  longifolia  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  this  warm  temperate  belt,  and,  higher  up,  an  ever- 
green oak,  Quercus  incana.  At  2,100  meters  the  forest  assumes  a  Iropo- 
philous  character;  here,  cold  temperate  coniferous  and  broad-leaved  trees 
prevail,  with  a  marked  winter-rest.  Among  coni  crous  trees  remarkable 
for  height  and  frequency  are,  Ccdrus  Dcodara,  Abies  Webbiana,  var. 
Pindrow  (Fig.  449),  and  Pinus  excclsa,  which  la.st  also  occurs  in  the 
Macedonian  mountains.  The  broad-lcavcd  trees  arc  partly  evergreen  oaks 
(Oiiercus  scmccarpifolia  O.  dilatata),  partly  various  deciduous  trees,  usually 
identical  with  European  and  Asiatic  species  {l*runus  Padus,  Juglans  rcgia, 
Acsculus  indica,  species  of  Acer,  Ulmus,  Carpinus,  AInus,  Fraxinus,  Salix^. 


}•  IG.  ^50.  Desert  vegetal  ion  in  tlic  Alithur  l'.-in»ir.    From  a  plmtograph 

by  Kamnkoff. 


lietula  Bhojpattra,  at  3.660  meters,  forms  the  tree-limit.  As  the  snow- 
line lies  at  3,900  meters,  there  is  little  space  for  the  true  alpine  region. 
Here  grow  shrubby  species  of  Rhododendron  (R.  Anthopogon  and  R. 
Icpidotum)  and  northern  perennial  herbs  ( Ranunculaceae  and  others). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  alpine  formations  of  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  north-west  the  Himalayas  border  on  the  extensive  [ilatcau  of 
Xhc  Prtffiirs  where  they  meet  the  other  mountains  of  Central  Asia:  Kara- 
koram,  Hindu  Kush,  Kuenlun,  and  Tian-Shan.  The  Pamirs  form  an 
appro.ximately  rectangular  mountainous  district  which,  except  in  the  west, 
is  about  3,^ioo  meters  high  on  the  average,  the  hi;.4hest  point  being 
7,000  meters  and  throughout  they  stand  above  the  limit  of  trees.  Ikyond 
this  wc  know  nothing  regarding  the  plant-formations  there.  Our  illustra- 
tions (Figs.  45,o-4.';4)  show  that  the  shallow  valleys  forming  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Pamirs  possess  a  desert  character,  as  the  individual  plants 
arc  separated  from  one  another  by  wide  intervals;  extensive  tracts  show 
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the  character  of  steppe  Fig.  4',',  shows  the  banks  of  the  Shakh-daria, 
a  tributary-  of  the  Panj.  bordered  by  dense  bush.    The  vegetation   is  still 


Fir..  451.  Pamirs  :  Kudara  in  the  Kuilarn  valley.    From  a 
photograph  by  Ka/nakofT. 

more  lu.xuriant  on  the  western  slope  of  the  plateau,  at  Shugnan,  where 
trees  appear  below  7,coo  meters  (Fig.  456). 

The  central  and  southern  belt  of  the  Xan-Shan  in  North-east  Tibet. 


Kio.        r.imirs  :  Valley  on  the  Kaindi  ranjjc.    Junijierus  sp.  From 
a  iihotoprajih  by  KaznakofT. 

according  to  Pr/.hevalsky consists  of  loess,  fine  sard,  sometimes  granitic 
gr.ivcl,  and  bears  a  desert  character  on  its  lower  slopes  (Kalidium  gracilc. 
Reaumuria  songarica,  K.  trigN  iia.  Lasiagrostis  splendens).    Only  the  banks 

'  Przhevalsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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of  the  brooks  bear  dense  shrubby  growth  (Hcdysarum  niultijugum,  Nitraria 
Schobcri,  Coniarum  S.ilcssowii,  Caryoptcris  mon{,'holica,  Hippophac),  with 


Kic.  453.  r.iinirs:  Jagalch-Kurgnn.    From  a  photogrnph 
by  KaznakofT. 

grasses  (Hordcum  pratcnse,  Triticum  slrigosum)  and  herbs  (Potcntilla 
bifurc;i,  V.  dcalbata,  Calimcris  al>ssoides,  Adenophora  Gmclini,  Rheum 
spici forme  van). 


Vic  454.  Pamirs:  Vegetation  on  Lake  Kara-kul.    Eurutia  sp. 
Krom  a  photograph  by  KaznakofT. 

At  3i.^oo  meters  bcgnis  the  alpine  region,  in  which  three  stages  arc 
recognizable:  (1)  alpine  meadow:  (2}  stony  desert ;  (3)  perpetual  snow. 

The  alpine  meadow  generally  lies  between  .^,300  and  3,</C0  meters,  and 
possesses  a  varied  vegetation  (Oxytropis  falcata,  O.  kansucnsis,  O.  strobi- 
lacea,  species  of  Astragalus,  Gcntiana  decumbens,  G.  prostrata,  G.  tenclla, 

3  C  2 
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Ranunculus  affinis.  Potcnlilla  multifida,  P.  fruticosa.  Allium  strobilaceuni, 
Pcdicularis  labcllata,  Polygonum  viviparum,  Taraxacum  glabrum,  Carex 
ustulata). 


Fio.  455.  ramirt  :  Sliakh-daria.    From  a  pholograph 
by  KnznakofT. 


In  the  slony  desert,  which  generally  begins  at  3,7f<o  to  4.1  to  meters  the 
vc^^ctalion  is  extremely  poor  (Saxifraga  sp.,  Saussurea  sorocephala.  Pyre- 


t  U'.  456.  bhugnan,  bank  o(  an  unnamed  little  river.    From  a 
photograph  \>y  KaznakofT. 


thrum  sp.,  Thylacospcrmum  sp.).  This  ^tony  desert  ceases  at  4,400  meters, 
where  perpetual  snow  begins. 

The  Kuenlun  Mountains  (P'ig.  4')-),  to  judge  by  Przhevalsky's  de- 
scription    possess  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  Nan-Shan  Moun- 

'  Przhcvabky,  op.  cit.,  p.  216. 
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tains,  which  lie  somewhat  further  north.  But  the  lofty  Jakhar  Moun- 
tains, situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kucnlun  system,  arc  richer  in 
vegetation.  Here  the  slopes  up  to  3,000  meters  arc  clad  with  forest 
(Abies  Schrcnkiana,  Kctula  Hhojpattra,  Junipcrus  Pscudo-Sabina,  I'opulus 


Vic,  457.  Tibet  :  a  v,nlley  in  ihc  Kucnlun  Mountains. 
Aflcr  I'icrlzow. 


trcmula,  Sorbus  Aucuparial  The  alpine  region  i^A.'P  40^0  meters)  is 
in  its  lower  portion  occupied  by  al[)ine  shrubs  (Rhododendron  capitatum, 
R.  Przewalskii,  Caragana  jubata.  species  of  Rubus,  Ribes,  Salix,  Poten- 
tilla  frulicosa).  Above  the  shrubs  comes  al[)inc  meadow  (Astragalus  sp., 
Oxytropis,  various  Umbelliferae,  Meconopsis  racemosa,  M.  quintuplincrvia, 
Caltha  palustris,  Trollius  pumilus,  Corydalis  sp..  Iris  cnsata,  Polygonum 
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viviparum,  Anemone  niicrantha,  Primula  farinosa,  Rheum  pumilum).  The 
topmost  plants  are  only  2  -5  cm.  in  height.  Here  also  above  the  meadows 
comes  the  alpine  stony  desert. 


tlG.  ^5S.  Mrtnl.mc  region  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  lower  pait.  In  the  foreground  : 
s'liiib  of  Veronica  Tiaveisii  in  llowtr.  In  ihc  backgioiind  :  llie  Crni^icburii  Mountains,  covered 
wiih  meadow.   On  the  highest  slopes  to  the  ri|;l)t  :  beech-forest.   From  a  photograph  bv  Cockayne. 

Still  richer,  but  with  otherwise  similar  character,  is  the  vegetation  on  the 
Teiung-Gol  (37"  N..  102"  IC). 
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The  Tibetan  plateau  is  extremely  poorly  provided  with  vegetation. 
Przhevalsky,  who,  however,  studied  it  only  during  autumn  and  winter, 
found  it  treeless;  Hippophac.  1 5  cm.  high,  was  the  tallest  shrub,  whilst  the 
other  shrubs  (Potcntilla  sp.,  Rcaumuria  sp.)  crept  along  the  ground;  there 
was  a  little  grass  on  sandy  soil. 

ii.  NL'lt'  ZEALAM). 

From  the  southern  hemisphere  the  mountain-flora  of  New  Zealand,  and 
especially  that  of  the  dry  eastern  half  of  the  South  Islmd,  will  here  be 
described  in  detail  with  the  help  of  some  photographs  taken  by  Cocka)-ne\ 


Kit;,  4-^9.  Montane  region  of  llic  Soulh  I-ilwxl  of  New  Zcalaiul.    Interior  of  the  beech- forest. 

From  a  photograph  by  Coclvayne. 


Whilst  ill  the  moist  western  part  of  the  island  temperate  rain-forest 
ascends  the  montane  region  and  is  replaced  only  in  the  upper  part  of 
this  region  by  iropophilous  becch-forcst  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
steppe  prevails.  Slcppc,  interrupted  on  stony  ground  by  xerophilous 
shrubs,  covers  the  surface  of  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  (Fig.  4j^).  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  montane  region,  between  6co  and  i.coo  meters,  lofty 
beech-forest  for  the  first  time  appears  in  sheltered  moist  places  (Figs. 
458  4^)i).  It  is  evergreen  forest,  but  yet  of  a  tropophilous  character. 
Underwood  is  wanting,  or  is  represented  by  bcech-sced lings  ;  the  trunks  bear 

'  Sec  .ilso  Diels,  op.  cit. 
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only  a  few  lichens  ard  mosses  (Fig.  460).  Only  by  the  waterside  does 
the  vegetation  become  somewhat  more  luxuriant,  without  however  excelling 


»        '     1  1 
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Fig.  ^6o.  Montane  region  of  ihe  South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  900  meters  above  sca-lcvel. 
In  Ihe  becth-forest  (Kagns  cliffortioides).  The  unden>ood  formed  of  young  beech.  From  a 
photojjmph  by  Cockayne. 

hat  of  our  Central  European  rain-forest  (Fig.  459).  Liancs  and  the  higher 
^liphytes  arc  entirely  absent. 
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Fig.  461.  Montane  region,  ii|>|icr  l»rlt,  nti<l  At|>li»<*  r«  (:l'iti.  l'»wof  I"  It,  '>f  •••••  '  •■>i<li 
Island  of  New  Zcalan<l,  ft!  660  mctcf*  nl«>vr  •rn  |rv«|,   VbUi  v 'il  »!.■  '  r«<(|<l< »  hki 

In  the  backj^rouml :   l>ccth-forc«1,     'I  n  lli"  l<  li  l»>|>  rtf  (In-  M>>ii<ti*'tii(  (•■m-* 

with  jhrubby  Sjjccirs  of  Vrr<'nita,  (VlinUm,  I /nn  "i-Uyll'idi,  •  "j""  khi,  ^>t^,>•<^ 
nivalis,    from  a  |>hot<>^'r«|*h  by  i'<tt.\tnyuv. 


To  /aft  /.  -i'^'  1 
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only  a  few  lichens  and  mosses  (Fig.  460).  Only  by  the  waterside  docs 
the  vegetation  become  somewhat  more  luxuriant,  without  however  excelling 
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KiG.  460.  ^fotltane  region  of  ihe  Sooth  Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  900  meters  above  sea-lcvcl. 
In  the  beech-forest  (Fapus  clifTortiuides).  The  underwood  formed  of  young  beech.  From  a 
photograph  by  Cockayne. 

that  of  our  Central  European  rain-forest  (Fig.  459).  Lianes  and  the  higher 
epiphytes  arc  entirely  absent. 
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Fig.  461,  Montane  region,  upper  belt,  and  Alpine  reRion,  lower  belt,  of  the  South 
Island  of  New  2^aland,at  660  meters  above  sea-Icvel.  Valley  of  the  river  Craigieburn, 
In  the  back(;round :  beech-forest.  To  tlie  left  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  :  screes 
with  shrubby  species  of  Veronica,  Celmisia,  Dracophyllnm,  Coprosma,  Podocarpus 
nivalis.    From  a  photograph  by  Cockayne. 
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Celir.isla.  Arlpc-.la  7:^  ♦t  r  I*  «  -tecs  rf  Vsibcl.  'trae  4u>.i  scccc* 
deve!>p  a  stbcrlzil.  zz.kss  zz  dtt^ciy  cr:-»iid.  frrr.  era- jfi»t!iv  vwn 
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occurrence  o!  er-.n-.-  s~^i«s  =  gesr^i  ~ 

name  A',  in  Vtr  r.:ii  ;-_zrt**;:_£S    F'^.  j."^-    ir.i  :n  Scncv:."  oais^-ns 
All  theso  firms.  trim  the  >y5te: 

dry  clirr^te:  ir^i  trty  irL  r-i.::i  rr.n: 
norma'.iy  <'r&z«i  izrtst.r*  :>  rhzA"  by 
the  uell-kcc-ar.  fi-  that  Ver:  r.:3i  c_rrc>- 
50tdes  aad  Serjt-::?  c*f^:~::.ies  j;r:«i.:cc 
primordial  !ea\-es  of  "tuite  ilnereat  fj-nn. 
and  that  Ircad  :eaf'b:ace5  arc  fcrsrxd  :a 
the  Verccica  lihea  it  grow*  :a  vsioist  air. 

Above  the  Icrest  appear  tlfji-vkocd  asd 
shrub  displaying  U;i:a!Iy  a  r'ch  aaJ  denM; 
ramification,  relatively  thick  bjujhs.  the 
rou.h  bark  of  which  fre  u  r/.'.y  bears 
small  lichens,  and  c<-'n^p-->--ed  uf  species 
posscv-in:^  u  iih  rare  exceptions  iCo- 
pn  'Siiia  serru'.ata.  Fi-^.  4^'.  1 1  very  small 
kavcs  uf  marked  sc!er<.>phyI!ou>  .>-liuciurc. 
Prominent  among  them  are  species  of 
the  epacrtdaceous  Dracoph\-l!um  iFig. 
4^5t  2),  but  especially  Compositae  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Olearia  ( Fig.  4^5,  .V,  and  Scnccio.  Oicls  assij;iw  i  ^5;.v^ 
meters  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  elfin- wood  on  the  South  I>  \x 
frequently  cloccnds  much  lower,  in  river  valle>'s  even  down  to  the  scM-^hoiv 

Klfin-wood  and  shrub  denote  the  commencement  of  the  .\Ipine  iv.mvmk 
which  begins  rcmarka!j!\-  I>>\v  down  in  New  /l  al.ind.  A  low  sum\i\»v  i 
temperature,  and,  in  the  cast,  dry  winds,  here  reint"oi\e  the  .»«.lion  ol  ;l\e 
mountain  climate.  Rocks,  and  c-pcci.dly  screes,  tenned  '  ><hii\^le-vlip^, 
predominate  in  the  alpine  rc;^ion,  and  freijuentl)'  eo\er  the  nuuintain 
slopes  as  far  as  the  plateau.  This  texture  of  the  >oil  owes  its  onj;in  l*> 
a  true  desert-weathering,  that  is,  to  the  action  of  i;rc.it  variationn  in 
temperature  combined  with  dry  air.  \Vc  can  in  fact  s|>cak  hcrf  of 
a  mountain-desert,  as  in  the  Andes,  to  the  vegetation  of  which  that  of 
the  high  mountains  of  New  Zealand  bears  a  great  rescmblince.    As  in 
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465.  Alpine  »hriif<^  u(  New  /lalami.   I.  Cot>ro4ro«  ^emilaU  (Rnbi,ici.nc\   2.  Diac<  phyllmr. 
.  (hpacrulaccnci.    3.  Ulcaria  nuroniuUriluliA  (Compotitac, .     4.  i'h}lIucUdui  alpi;.B«. 
•e).   Natural  fuc. 
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tm.  467.  Alpine  llura  of  New  Zcalaiul.  Craigicbiirn  Mountains,  1,470  mtttrs.  IIcli-- 
phyllum  Colensoi,  Hook.  f.  (Caiulollcaceae'*,  in  dense  round  clunipj,  jiartly  surroumle'l  with 
snow.  On  rock*  to  the  riglit :  PracophjllLim  rusinarinifolium,  llouk.  f.,  a  ilwarf-shiub. 
The  grass  .it  the  top  is  DaiUhonia  kauulii,  Situd.   From  a  ^»hol.^graph  by  Cockayne.  ^ 

To  /acc  A  ;'  i  l 
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arc  covered  by  dwarf-shrub  (particularly  Hclichrysum  and  Ericaceae)  and 
by  alpine  perennial  herbs  (particularly  Compositae).  Flowers  are  very 
abundant,  and  their  colours  brilliant. 

iv.  SOUT/f  AMERICA. 

The  northern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Argcuiiua  are  densely  clad 
with  forest.    In  the  sub-tropical  provinces  of  Oran  and  Tucuman  (about 


hiG.  4')8.  Vegetation  of  tlic  niontnnc  rctjiim  in  (he  Drakcnberg,  Natal. 

l-  rom  a  photogTaph. 

2;';**  S.)  Lorentz  distinguished  the  following  stages,  which  however  are  not 
always  present : — 

REGIONS  ON  THE  CORDII.LER.XS  OF  ARGENTINA. 
Basal  Region. 

Hygrophilous.    Temperate  rain  forest. 

Montane  Region. 

...  (  Forest  of  Podocarpus  aneiistifolia. 

Mcsopnik)US(:)   •  ,      ,  ^  ^ 

I  Aliso-lorcst  )  Almis  fcrniginca,  van  Alix  i, 
f Qucnoa-savannah  (Polykpis  raceniosia). 
Xcrophilous     -  Alpine  steppe. 

t  Alpine  desert  (puna). 
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The  quefioa-trec,  growing  scattered  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  alfHOe  grassland, 

occurs  in  the  Peruvian  Cordilleras  between  3,000  and  4.OCO  meters,  wlitro  it  also 
forms  the  upper  limit  of  tree-growth.  It  is  a  gnarled,  vers-  thick-stemmed,  and  hard- 
wooded  little  tree.  16-20  ft.  high.    It  is  usually  overhung  with  Tiliandsia  usncoides. 

Throughout  the  southera  part  of  the  Argentine  Cordilleras  the  character 

of  the  vegetation  remains  xerophiious.  According  to  notes  by  F.  Kurtz 
icgardiiig  the  Cordilleras  of  ■  Metidoza  (about  33'  S.},  the  following  belts 
may  be  distinguished: — 

MOJITANE  Region. 

Bush-fbrcst  and  thorny  bush-wood. 
Scanty  shrub-wood  iAdcsmia  pinifolia). 

Ali'i.ne  Region. 

Low  shrub-wood  (Berberis  empetrifolia,  Argylia  BusdllosU). 

Alpine  dwarf  perennial  herbs. 
Continuous  formations  do  not  occur  in  the  alpine  region,  which  has  a  desert-like 
aspect.  The  puny  plants  of.  typical  alpine  habit,  the  fln\v<  rs  of  which,  however,  are 
often  large  and  brilliant,  arc  social  only  on  peaty  soil,  whereas  on  the  shingle  they 
are  quite  isnlnted,  and.  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  foliage  resembles  the  rocks  in 
colour,  arc  often  difficult  to  see. 

Regarding  the  character  and  classification  of  the  vc;:jct,ilion  in  the 
northern  parts  o,{  forest  district  of  Chili,  the  follow  ing  tabular  statement, 
compiled  from  notes  by  K.  Reiche gives  the  essential  points: — 

REGIONS  UN  THE  CORDILLERA  OF  NAHUELBUTA. 

(30^  S.) 

MONTAME  ReciON.  Meters 

Mixed  beech-forest  with  a  few  lianes  and  epiphytes  .  .     .  up  to  1,100 

Araucaria-forest  (A.  imbricata)  with  summer-green  beech-shrub  1,500 

REGIONS  ON  THE  CORDILLERA  OF  CHILLAN. 

(37'*  S.) 

MoNTA.Nc  Region. 

Mixed  beech-forest  up  to  i,S6o 

Fagus  Pumilio,  as  bush-wood  1,900 

Alpine  Region. 

Shrub-wood  (Berberis  empetrifolia,  Empetrum  - nigrum,  Escallonia  car- 

melitana  2,000 

Alpine  perennial  herbs  on  gravel  and  rocks  2,200 

Perpetual  snow. 

The  mi.xed  beech-forest,  especially  in  its  lower  parts,  is  to  be  rcgardeil  as 
temperate  rain-forest,  even  if  in  an  impoverished  form  (this  chiefly  on  the  Chilian 
Cordillera; ;  higher  up  it  assumes  a  more  xerM|)liiluus  character. 

'  Reiche,  op.  cit. 
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%.  tWK  kV/AhSy*  IS  WARM  TEMPERATE  DISTEKCTS 

WITH  MOIST  WINTERS. 

I  M/JUlRflltANEAS  DISTRICT, 
*\S^  rr»#/iinf;i(n«  iA  tfi«  Mef5it«fraiieaii  di^rict  have  lor  the  mofit  part 
l<i«f  llfi<  rrrl(()rMl  i\\Mwt\tf  of  their  vegetation,  so  that  the  natwal  belts 
fnii«t  Sn-  v*  *m*Atw  Iffl  frfmi  ^anty  relic<>,  and  then  not  always  with  ceftainty. 
'Ib#<  two  fn'Mt  Imiiortant  thainn  of  mountain  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
flMfiH,  t^-l«»Mon  Mnd  ttic  At!a«,  have,  like  the  lowland,  dry  stunmers  and 
ifffi4«'/|ll«'Mtlyf»«lero|>hyllotifi  vq^f  tatioti  m  the  montane  region  also  (Fig.  470). 
\\\  flir  ftorlhf^rn  mountains  of  the  Mediterranean  district  the  winter-cold 
of  til'  innnliiMc  r«  (Moii  in<lucf"<  a  decided  |>criod  of  rest,  whilst,  on  the  other 
liiihd,  il«  hrr  ntiiK'Kjilii  I i(  prrt  ii»it;ilions  during  the  summer  favour  vegetative 
(I'llvilN-.  AMordm|;ly  •(  l«iu|»)i)IIoiis  woodland,  which  exhibits  no  re-t  in 
ViiilM  .ind  u  niil«hi(  d  \»  iM  t,iti\c  ,i(ti\ily  in  summer,  is  succeeded  by 
(IK  i< i| iImIi .(( 1  uiMidhnid  wilh  a  K  st  in  winter  and  vi^^orous  vc^'elaiivc  actixiiy 
In  faiimni  I  I  Iw  iiuilai it \'  of  the  (  limatc  in  the  numtane  rc^'ion  to  that 
111  (In  (  •  iilial  l'.uio|M.iii  loul.ind  icndtis  pos^ihle  colonization  iiccs 
tlial  havi-  niit;iatrd  hum  the  north  with  vcr)'  little  variation  or  usually 
none  lU  idl. 

I  hit)  a  low  of  the  MeditciTaiican  mountMiiis  rise  into  the  alpine  regioii. 
A  lith  it1|ilito  ItoiA  Im  cxhibitcil  only  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  it 
«lix|tlii\*i  A  nunr  marked  xcrophilous  stamp  than  on  more  northern  moun- 
laUip.  nittl  <iImii  (mUuUw  many  ciulcmic  plants  (Fi<v.  471)^ 

WMdONs  UN  Jl  UJl  U.\  AM)  rilK  ALC.KRIAN  ATLAS\ 
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Fig,  471.  Alpine  rtora  of  the  .Sierra  Nevada,  Spain.  1.  Linaria  nevadensis,  hoibS.  et  Keut, 
.  Linaria  glacialis,  Boiis.  3.  Viola  nevadensis,  Boiss.  4.  Artemisia  granatensis,  Buiss.  f  Dianthns 
•rachyanthus,  Uoiss.  6.  (jalium  pyrenaicum,  Gouan.  7.  Uanunculus  at:ctosellacfo{ius,  Boiss. 
.  I'lantago  nivalis,  Boiss.    All  natural  size. 

SCIIIMI'KH  ^  D 
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Mesophilous  forests  (Pinus  ^Ivestris,  var.  nevadeims,  Castanea  vesca, 

Querciis  Tozia)   6^500 

Alpine  Region. 

Shrub-wood   8,oco 

Perennial  herbs   11,000 

REGIONS  ON  MONT  VENTOUX>. 

Sooth  North 

Montane  Region.  "^w?*  "^et** 

Mediterranean  sclerophyllous  belt   3f540  2,800 

MesophOous  summer-green  broad-leaved  forest  (beech)  .  5,330  4,065 

MesopbOous  coniferous  forest  (Finos  undnata,  Alnes  ezcdsa) .  5,570  5*340 

A1.PINB  Rbgk>h. 

Stony  tracts  with  low  perennial  herbs. 

REGIONS  ON  THE  APENNINES'  (Average). 

MONTAlfB  RS6K>1I. 

Mediterranean  sden^hyllous  belt   i,aoo 

Mesophilous  summer-green  hn<nd  leaved  chestnut-forest.      .      .      .  3,000 

(Quercus  pedunculata,  3,500  It.) 
Mesophilous  broad-leaved  forest  (beech)  and  coniferous  forest  (Abies 

pcctinata)   6,coo 

Alpine  Region  6,000  9,aco 

REGIONS  ON  MOUNT  AETNA*. 
MmrrAMs  Region.  ^r^t 

MeditNTBnean  sclercq;»hyllous  belt  3,200 

Mesophilous  summer-green  broad-leaved  forest  6/iao 

(Chestnut,  3,900  ft. ;  Quercus  pubcsccns,  5,500  ft. ;  beech,  3,000-6^000 ft.) 
Mesophilous  coniferous  forest  (Pinus  Laricio)  4,000-6/100 

Alpine  Region. 

Shrub-wood  ( lunipenis  hnnisphaerica,  Bcrberis  aetnensis,  and  others, 

also  in  the  montane  region)  7.500 

Perennial  herbs  ^<950 

REGIONS  ON  THE  SOUTH  MACEDONIAN  MOUNTAINS*. 

I.  Montane  Region.  Fctt. 

Mediterranean  sclcrophyllou's  plants   1.245 

Mesophilous  sununer-grccti  broad-le.ivcd  forest   4,600 

(Quercus  Cerris,  2,650  ft. ;  beech,  4,403-4,600  ft.) 

Mesophilous  coniferous  forest  (Knus  Pence)   5,€^oo 

X  Alpine  Region. 

Juniperus  nana  5,900-7,: 


REGIONS  ON  ATIIUS*. 

1,  Montane  Region. 

Mediterranean  sclerophyllous  plants  t,aoo 

*  Martins,  op.  dL  *  Schoaw,  op.  cit.  '  Philippi,  op,  dt. 

*  Gritebach,op.cit. 
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Mesophilous  summer-green  forest   1,200-3,500 

(Chestnut,  3,coo  ft. ;  Quercus  pubescens,  3,500  ft.) 

Mesophilous  (  nnifcrous  forest   1,700-5,250 

(Pinus  Laricio,  3.500-4,500  ft.  ;  Abies  pectinata,  1,700  5,250  ft.) 

2.  Alpine  Region  .   5,250-6,440 

Shnib-wood  of  Daphne  jasminea,  Prunus  prostrata. 


The  Cauariis  and  Madeira  are  included  among  those  few  points  in  the 
sclerophyllous  district  where  suitable  conditions  are  provided  for  temperate 
rain-forest  in  the  montane  region,  namely,  a  mild  winter  and  abundant 
atmospheric  precipitations  at  all  seasons.  On  Pico-de-Teyde  in  Teneriffis, 
a  belt  of  clouds  is  present  almost  every  day,  even  during  summer,  at 
between  700  and  1,600  meters,  and  provides  moisture  in  the  montane 
R^ion ;  yet-  this  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  an  inferior  rain-fewest  in 
ravines  only,  whilst  the  slopes  support  a  sclerophyllcnis  vegetation.  Above 
the  clouds  the  sclerophyllous  vegetation  again  reigns  alone. 

REGIONS  IN  THE  CANARIES'. 


Basal  Reoiok. 

Succulent  and  sclerophyllous  plants  up  to  700 

MoNTAitE  Region. 

Temperate  rain-forest  naurel-forest)  t,6oo 

Pinus  canariensis  with  sclerophyllous  plants     ......  3,000 

Alhi.nk  Rfgion  fTcj'de). 


Leafless  shrub  of  Spartocytisus  nubigcnus  and  perennial  herbs. 

The  laurel-forest  is  specially  interesting;,  as  it  is  a  sclerophyllous  forest  transformed 
into  a  temperate  rain-forest,  or  a  stam:  intermediate  Ijctween  them,  with  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  sclerophyllous  lorest.  Christ  has  described  it  in  his  masterly 
monograph 

'  It  consists  chiefly  of  Laurineae :  Persea  Indies,  Laurus  canariensis  (closely  allied 
to  L.  nobilis),  Oreodaphne  foetens,  Phoebe  barbusana.  The  principal  fdants  be- 
longing to  other  families  are :  Ilex  canariensis,  Erica  arborea,  Myrica  Faya,  and 
other  rarer  species.   The  underwood  consists  of  Rhamnus  glandulosa,  Viburnum 

rnE:<^siim,  species  of  Rubus,  Smilax  mauritanica  and  S.  canariensis,  and  others. 
Hcdcra  caii.iriensis  creeps  along  the  ground.  The  terrestrial  herbs  consist  chietly 
of  ferns  of  a  luxuriant  growth.  The  poor  development  of  lianes  and  the  absence  of 
true  epiphytes,  of  which  only  Davallia  canariensis  and  Asplenium  Hemionitis  form 
a  weak  contingent,  distinguish  this  forest  from  to  pical  rain-forest.  Several  of  the 
woody  species  are  partly  identical  with  or  partly  related  to  Mediterranean  sclero- 
phyllous plants.' 

ii.  AMERICA, 

The  Catifornian  Sierra  Nevada  rises  on  its  western  slopes  out  of 
a  typical  sclerophyllous  district  The  sclerophyllpus  woodland,  including 
evergreen  oaks,  ascends  at  certain  points  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,800 

>  Christ,  I. 
3i>  a 
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meters.   A  greater  humidity  in  summer  in  the  higher  stadons  causes 

the  appearance  of  summer-green  oak-forest  (Q.  Kcllogii);  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil  is  dominated  by  the  accommodating  pines  (Pinus  ponderosa). 
The  upper  moist  and  cool  belt  of  the  montane  region  is  occupied  by  the 
mo-si  magnificent  mixed  coniferous  forest  in  the  woi  Ui,  and  is  the  home 
of  Sequoia  gigantea.  An  account  of  these  forests  has  been  already  given. 
Regarding  the  alpine  region  there  are  no  data. 

In  the  Chilian  scLcropliyllous  district  the  atmospheric  precipitations  do 
not  sofHoe,  even  on  the  mountain  sides,  to  evoke  a  stronger  vegetation : 
the  poor  SKrophilous  v^;etation  passes  over  into  the  still  poorer  vegetation 
of  the  mountain  desert  or  puna.  Only  on  Frai  Jorge,  a  peak  in  the 
otherwise  thoroi^hly  dry  province  of  Coquimbo.  has  a  constant  bdt  of 
clouds^  just  as  in  the  Canaries,  afforded  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
temperate  rain- forest,  even  if  in  an  attenuated  form.  This  forest  is  also 
sjrstematically  allied  to  the  rain-forest  of  Valdivia.  Its  most  important 
trees  are  Aetoxicum  punctatum  and  Drimys  chilensis^ 

3.  THE  REGIONS  IN  THE  COLD  TEMPERATE  BELTS. 

i.  SWirZLRI.ANI). 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  northeni  cold  temperate  zone  the  Swiss 
Alps  have  in  all  respects  been  botanically  studied  in  the  fullest  detail. 
H.  Christ  -  has  presented  a  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
which  is  complete  in  its  leading  features,  and  now  requires  only  to  be 
continued  in  detail  in  the  physiological  direction  already  indicated  by  him 
in  order  to  be  rendeied  as  perfect  as  at  present  possible. 

The  foUowii^  tabular  statement  is  not  universally  applicable,  and  serves 
only  to  give  the  general  orientation ;  the  stages  enumerated  in  it  are  rarely 
all  present:— 

AVERAGE  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS  ON  THE  SWISS  ALPS. 

Meters. 

Basal  Regio:i  550-700 

Montane  Region. 

Chestnut-forest  (South  Switzerland)  up  to  900 

Beech-forest  1,200 

Spruce-lbrcst  boo- 1,800 

Larch  and  Cembran  pine  (Central  Alps)  up  to  8,100 

Alpisie  Region. 

Pinus  Pumilio  and  Alnus  viridis  3,000 

Rhododendron  up  to  2,120 

Junipcrus  nana  ^JS/OO 
Herbs  and  dwai1-shrub>  up  to  the  summits. 

(Sn-'W- limit  2.700-3.000  meters.) 

*  F.  Fhilippi,  op.  cit.  *  Christ,  II. 
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The  Swiss  lowland,  like  the  Central  European  lowland,  has  been  trans- 
formed beyond  recognition  by  cultivation.  Probably  it  formerly  presented 
a  park-like  appearance,  in  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  forest 
and  grassland  divided  the  area  between  them.  The  forest  was  probably 
mostly  of  beech,  in  places  of  oak,  in  the  south  of  chestnut,  on  sandy  soil 
of  Scots  pine.  The  grassland  in  places,  for  instance  in  Valais,  had  the 
character  of  steppe  ;  the  rest  of  Sw  itzerland  was  probabl)'  always  meadow. 

The  basal  rca^ioji  of  the  Swiss  Alps  has  also  been  changed  in  its  appear- 
ance by  culti\ation.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  more  abundant  atmospheric  precipitations,  luxuriant  forest  prevailed 
there,  and  it  was  broad-leaved  forest  similar  to  that  occurrii^  in  the 
lowland  on  moist  soil.  Beech-forest  preponderated  and  still  occurs  in 
places.  Other  spedes  of  trees,  such  as  hornbeam  and  Norway  maple, 
are  subordinate  though  frequent  accessory  constituents  of  these  beech- 
forests;  the  gean  is  rarer,  and  the  holly  occurs  merely  as  a  shrub. 

The  mofitane  region,  corresponding  to  the  reduced  temperature,  exhibits 
a  more  northern  character.  The  forest  here  CMisists  of  spruce;  broad- 
leaved  trees  occur  only  isolated  and  differ  from  those  of  the  beech-forest, 
being  species  such  as  Acer  Pseudoplatanus  and  Sorbus  Aucuparia.  The 
underwood  is  often  rich  and  consists  of  Sambucus  racemosa,  Ribes  nigrum 
and  R.  petraeum,  Lonicera  alpigena  and  L.  nigra,  Salix  granditlora,  and 
others.  Narrow  and  thin  forests  of  Cembran  pine  and  larch,  the  former 
ascending  higher  than  the  latter,  occupy  the  upper  boundaiy  of  the  moun- 
tain region  and  form  the  tree-limit 

Elfin-wood,  which  in  many  mountains  as  a  broad  belt  occupies  the 
base  of  the  al^ne  regumt  in  Switzerland  occurs  only  at  a  few  points  in 
Graubiinden  and  Valais,  and  consists  of  only  one  species,  the  mountain- 
pine,  Pinus  montana,  var.  Pumilio.  As  dwarf-trees  never  taller  than 
a  man,  with  decumbent  stems  and  long  serpentine  branches,  these  pines 
cover  dry  rocks  and  gravel,  especially  on  calcareous  soil.  More  frequent 
than  this  elfin-wood,  above  the  tree-limit  are  bushes  of  the  green  alder, 
Alnus  viridis.  This  shrub,  which  may  attain  a  man's  height,  has  not  the 
characteristic  form  of  the  clfin-trccs. 

The  alpine  region  most  usually  commences  with  shrub  of  Rhododendron. 
The  two  Swiss  species,  Rhododendron  hirsutum  (Fig.  471,  2)  on  limestone* 
and  R.  femigineum  (Fig.  47 h  0  on  silicious  soil,  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  together  within  this  belt,  which  is  300  meters  wide ;  but  they 
descend  lower  as  underwood  in  coniferous  forest,  also  ascend  higher  as 
isolated  individuals  up  to  2,400  meters. 

Alpine  Rhododendron-bush  occupies  the  steeper  slopes  where  the  finer 
constituents  of  the  soil  are  easily  washed  away  from  the  surface,  so  that 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  suited  only  for  dccp-rootcd  plants.  In  less  steep 
places  grassland  predominates,  and  higher  up,  as  far  as  perpetual  snow, 
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it  alone  prevails  where  the  soil  permits.  Climatic  conditions  aie  the  most 
favourable  conceivable  for  grassland.  During  the  whole  summer  l^t 
showers  lall  daily,  which,  wetting  the  superficial  layer  of  soil,  quickly 
compensate  the  shallow-rooted  grasses  for  the  great  loss  of  water  by 

transpiration  during  the  sunny  hours.  Only  stony  permeable  places  arc 
abandoned  to  deep -rooted  shrubs  and  perennial  herbs.  Even  winter  is 
favourable  to  the  grass,  if  only  indirectly  so,  as  it  is  poor  in  atmospheric 
precipitations  and  has  many  sunny  days.  Hut  we  know  that  bright 
winters,  owing  to  their  desiccating  effects,  arc  hostile  to  trees.  This  is, 
however,  much  more  marked  at  alpine  altitudes,  where  strong  insolation 
favours  the  transpiration  of  branches,  than  in  the  lowlands.  Frequency 


Fig,  47a.  I.  RluidodeiKlnni  femiginetim.  a.  R.  Uimtam.  Two*tliirdi  Battml  aiae. 

of  summer  showers  and  a  lower  altitude  cause  the  grassland  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  to  possess  a  much  less  xerophilous  stamp  than  in  mountains  of  warmer 
ranges  and  to  be  classed  with  the  meadow-type  rather  than  with  the 
stcppe-t\  pe.  The  carpet  of  vegetation  is  not  discontinuous,  and  only  in 
dry  places  does  it  include  stiff  grasses  with  narrow  involute  leaves,  like 
Nardus  stricta,  Festuca  ovina,  van  alpina,  and  associated  with  them,  very 
hairy  perennial  herbs,  such  as  Leontopodium  alpinum,  Potentilla  nivea, 
Senecio  incanus,  and  others.  Wherever  the  water  rennains  longer,  the 
structure  of  most  of  the  plants  is  less  xerophilous.  Marked  protective 
contrivances  against  drought  are  exhibited  by  plants  on  rocks  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  earth,  or  in  crevices  in  rocks,  where  the  water  rapidly 
evaporates  or  flows  away.  In  such  places  many  of  the  best  known  and 
most  characteristic  alpine  plants  show  themselves,  for  instance,  Dryas  octo- 
petala,  Globularia  cordifolia,  the  alpine  Crassulaceae  (species  of  Sedum  and 
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Sempervivum,  Rhodiola  rosea).  Saxifraga  Aizoon,  Draba  aizoides,  also  species 
of  Primula  (Fig.  47',)  and  Androsace  (Fig.  473).  Only  in  such  places  on 
the  Simplon,  though  there  in  great  abundance,  docs  the  rare  Senecio 
uniflorus  grow,  whereas  S.  incanus  inhabits  the 
neighbouring  dry  grassland,  and  the  hybrid 
occupies  the  intennediate  spaces.  Most  of  these 
plants  have  the  rosette-form  or  cushion-form. 
Round  these  blocks  of  rock  water  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  soU,  which  is  consequently 
preferred  as  a  habitat  by  alpine  shrubs,  such 
as  Juniperus  nana,  Azalea  procumbens,  Arcto- 
staphylos  alpina,  and  others  that  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  rocks. 

Screes  occupy  large  areas  in  high  parts  on 
the  Alps,  as  in  other  mountains,  without  how- 
ever being  so  extensive  as  on  desert-mountains, 
or  in  New  Zealand.    These  screes  are  frequently  covered  by  dwarf-shrub ; 
if  however  of  recent  origin,  they  exhibit  a  peculiar  v^etation  of  deep-rooted 


Fig.  473.  Androsace  helvetica. 
N«tDral«i»k 


Fia  474.  Saiix  leticDLila,  a  creepii^  Anb  of  the  alpine  meadow.  Natoral  die. 

perennial  herbs,  which  for  the  most  part  arc  confined  to  these  habitats,  such  as 
Linaria  alpina,  Oxyria  digyna,Thlaspi  iotundifolium,and  others.  Calcareous 
scree  supports  Papaver  alpinum,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Alps, 
also  Viola  oenisia  and  others.    Fleshy,  glauoous,  glabrous,  or  at  most 
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hispid  foliage  is  characteristic  of  such  scrcc-plants.  They  arc  all  rooted 
in  cold  wet  soil  that  is  irrigated  by  glacier-water.  In  spite  of  the 
superfluity  of  moisture,  the  habitat  is  physiologically  dry  and  causes  the 
differentiation  of  protective  measures  against  rapid  transpiration.  Similar 
but  &r  more  succulent  foliage  is  possessed  by  Saxifiaga  aizoides,  the 
characteristic  riparian  plant  of  the  alpine  glacier-brooks.  Such  plants 
strongly  recall  in  their  structure  the  halophytes  of  wet  stations;  they 
agree  with  them  at  all  events  in  their  ph3^siok)gical  environment,  in  that 

they  inhabit  wet  habitats  and  are  nevertheless 
exposed  to  danger  from  want  of  water.  The 
moist  air  surroundii^  them  offers  a  hindrance  to 
the  production  of  hairs  and  of  a  thick  cuticle, 
but  is  inoperative  as  regards  that  of  coatings  of 
wax  and  resin  as  protective  measures  against 
transpiration. 

Above  the  alpine  grassland  fields  of  perpetual 
snow  extend  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
There  is  no  upper  limit  for  the  phanerogamic 
flora  of  the  Alps,  such  as  we  found  to  be  the 
case  on  Kilimanjaro,  for  even  at  the  greatest 
altitudes  the  air  is  not  sufficiently  dry  or  rarefied 
to  prevent  their  existence.  In  the  fissures  of  rocks  i 
that  projected  above  the  snow  and  Ice  on  the 
Kaltwasser  Glacier  of  the  Simplon,  I  found.  In  i 
August,  numerous  blossoming  plants  of  Eritri- 
chium  nanum,  Androsaceglacialis,  Aretia  Vitaliana, 
and  Anemone  gladalis.  Martins  collected  in  the 
St.  ThMule  Pass,  at  an  altitude  of  3,535  meters, 
thirteen  phanerogams,  which,  according  to  Christ, 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  flora.  Lindt  found 
Fic.  475-  rrimul.i  miaioM.  on  the  Finstcraarhorn,  from4poo  meters  upwards, 
Na  urai  siie.  Saxifraga  bryoides,  S.  muscoides,  and  Achillea 

atrata  ;  and  Calberta  found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  4,-70  meters, 
an  apparently  annual  specimen  of  Ranunculus  glacialis  with  two  somewhat 
stunted  flowers. 

CONDITIONS  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  ST.  TH^ODULE  PASS. 

(3>333  meters  above  sea-level) 
t.  Mean  monthly  temperature  in  Centigrade. 


Jul.     Feb.    Mat.  |  Apr.   May. .  Joae.  •  July.  |  Ang.  j  Sept 

Oct.  I  Nov.  Ike 

-Io>a  -  I0.6  -  12-7  j- 7-3 '-6-4   00  |  i^o  1  |.i  m 

-S-4  -7-6  -9^ 
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3.  Observations  by  C.  Martins,  1865-66. 


St.  Th^odule  (3,333  meters). 
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ii.  REGIONAL  TABLES, 

A  monograph  like  that  on  the  Swiss  Alps  by  H.  Christ  has  recently 
been  published  by  Pax  on  the  Carpathians'.  Apart  from  these  works, 
it  has  generally  been  considered  sufficient  to  arrange  tabular  statements 
of  the  mean  upper  limits  of  the  most  important  formations  and  of  some 
of  .the  common  and  characteristic  plant-forniB.  Some  of  these  statements 
giving  the  r^ions  of  the  most  important  north^temperate  mountains  are 
here  supplied : — 

^  Paz,  op.  cit.  This  appeared  while  this  book  was  in  the  Press  and  could  not  be  used. 
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REGIONS  ON  THE  TATRA  (CENTRAL  CARPATHIANS)'. 

Montane  Region.  F„,_ 

Beech   up  to  3,100 

Larch  and  spruce   „  4,600 

Cembran  pine  and  birch   „  4,800 

Alpine  Region. 

Elfin-wood  (Pinus  Pumilio)   „  6,000 

Alpine  perennial  herbs  and  dwarf-shrubs   „  6,900 

REGIONS  ON  THE  PYRENEES'. 

Basal  and  Montane  Region.  Meters. 

Broad-leaved  forest  predominating   up  to  1,600  (1,700) 

Chestnut   „        500  (i?oo) 

Oak  (Quercus  Robur)   „  1,600 

Beech   650-1,600(1.850) 

Silver-fir   up  to  1,950 

Coniferous  forest  predominating   1,600-2,200  (2,400) 

Spruce   1,500  2,400 

Alpine  perennial  herbs  and  dwarf-shrubs   .      .      .     up  to  2,750  (snow-limit) 

REGIONS  ON  THE  CAUCASUS  {Abkhasian  slope)*. 

Basal  and  Montane  Region  up  to  6,600  feel 

Ash  and  elm-forest. 
Beech-forest. 

Coniferous  forest  (Picea  orientalis  and  Abies  Nordmanniana). 
Birch. 

Alpine  Region  up  to  9,100  feet  (ht.  of  pass) 

REGIONS  ON  THE  TIAN-SHAN*.  p^^, 

Basal  and  Montane  Region   up  to  7,600 

Desert   4, coo 

Coniferous  forest  (Pinus  Schrenkiana)   „  7,600 

Alpine  Region. 

Alpine  shrubs   „  9,000 

Snow-limit   „  11,540 

REGIONS  ON  THE  ALTAP. 
Basal  and  Montane  Region.  Meters. 

Desert  up  to  300 

Pine-forest  (with  birch  and  aspen)   .       „  800 

Larch-forest  (with  Abies  excclsa,  A.  sibirica). 

Pinus  Cembra  1,360  (north  side),  1,700  (south  side) 

Alpine  Region. 

Snow-limit  2,100(2,300) 

REGIONS  ON  THE  VOLCANO  ONTAKi:'  (JAPAN.  35  N.i. 
Basal  and  Montane  Region. 

Meadows  and  mixed  forest  of  broad-leaved  and  coniferous  trees  Feet. 

(pine,  silver-fir,  Retinospora,  Quercii.'*,  Fngus,  Acer     .      .      .up  to  4,600 
Coniferous  forest  (Pinus  Tsuga  and  P.  bicolor)  .      .  5»550 

'  Wahlenberg,  op.  cit.  *  Drude.  op.  cii.  ' 

*  Semenov,  op.  cit.  "  Krasnov,  op.  cit. 
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Alpine  Region. 

Elfin-wood  (Pinus  parvifolia)  and  shrub  (birch,  alder,  rhododen-  Meters. 

dron,  and  others)   .   up  to  6,150 

Dwarf-shrubs  and  perennial  herbs  ,  9,200 

(summit) 

In  his  book  on  Japan,  Rein  distinguishes  (the  numbers  chiefly  hold  good  for 
Central  Japan)  the  following  belts  of  vegetation  :  — 

1.  Zone  of  pine-forest  and  of  juniper  up  to  400  meters. 

2.  Zone  of  Crj'ptomeria,  cypress,  and  yew,  400-1,000  meters.  The  district  of  lower 
summer-green  forest  with  chestnut,  laurel,  Magnoliaceae. 

3.  Zone  of  Abies  firma  and  of  intermediate  broad-leaved  forest,  1,000-1,500  meters. 

Evergreen  forest  with  oak,  beech,  maple. 

4.  Zone  of  silver-fir  and  larch,  1,500-2,000  meters,  and  upper  broad-leaved  forest 
with  birch  and  alder. 

5.  Zone  of  elfin-wood,  of  dwarf-shrubs  and  alpine  herbs,  above  2,000  meters. 

There  are  no  descriptions  of  plant  formations  on  the  North  American 
mountains.  The  alpine  region  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  account  of  the 
height  of  the  forest-limit  is  for  the  most  part  poorly  represented,  and 
appears  to  be  chiefly  occupied  by  tracts  of  rock  and  scree,  so  that  there 
is  no  development  of  alpine  grassland,  at  any  rate  on  a  large  scale.  The 
following  two  tabular  statements  are  given  by  Grisebach*;  I  know  of  no 
more  recent  data :  — 

REGIONS  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  (44°  N.)«. 

Basal  and  Montane  Region.  Peet. 

Oaks  up  to  800 

Broad-leaved  and  coniferous  forest  800-1,950 

Coniferous  forest  (Pinus  alba  and  P.  balsamea)  1,950-4,500 

Alpine  Region  4,500-5,850  (Mt.  Washington) 

REGIONS  ON  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  (MIDDLE  PARK,  40' N.). 

Basal  and  Montane  Region.  Fctt. 

Prairie   up  to  3,700  (6,570) 

Coniferous  forest   „  1 1,000 

Alpine  Region   „  13,350 

For  the  southern  cold  temperate  zone  we  possess  some  data  of  Dusen's 
regarding  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  are 
only  about  i  000  meters  in  height.  The  beech-forest  ascends  to  about 
300  meters ;  as  a  dwarf-tree  Fagus  antarctica  in  places  ascends  to  400 
meters,  and  as  a  small  shrub  creeping  on  the  ground,  even  to  600  meters. 
What  the  formations  are  like  between  the  forest-limit  and  the  lower  limit 
of  perpetual  snow,  at  about  70c  meters,  does  not  appear  from  Dusen's 
description.  Above  500  meters  the  vegetation  is  apparently  extremely 
poor ;  above  the  snow-limit,  according  to  Duscn,  there  are  only  a  few 
riisliions  of  Hepaticae. 


irisebach,  op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  381.  »  Agassii,  op.  dt. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  EXISTENCE  OF 

AQUATIC  PLANTS 

I.  Btalophytes  and  Non-halopbytes.  Salt,  fresh,  and  brackish  water,  a.  Differen* 
tifttioa  of  Aqaatie  V^tatlon.  Horiumtal  diffeientiatioii.  Vertical  differentiation. 

Benthos,  plankton,  hemiplankton.  Physics  and  chemistry  of  the  substratum.  3.  Periodic 
Phenomena.  4.  Special  Coneideration  of  the  Factors.  Salt«.  Tempeiature.  Light. 

I.  HALOPIIYTES  AND  XON-HALOPHYTES. 

The  influence  of  chemical  factors  on  the  distribution  of  vegetation  is  on 
land  subordinate  to  that  of  climatic  factors,  but  in  water  it  becomes  of  first- 
rate  importance.  Every  classification  of  the  acjuatic  flora  commences  with 
the  separation  of  salt-water  forms  from  f  1 1  sh-ioatcr  ioxm-a.  These  chief  groups 
are  connected  by  the  intermediate  linlc  of  forms  of  brackish  water,  to  which 
those  of  estuaries  and  the  majority  of  inland  saline  lakes  belong.  The  dis- 
tinction between  die  two  extreme  floras  is  obscured  that  of  brackish  waters 
only  to  a  slight  degree,  as  sudi  waters  a||on  the  one  hand  of  limited  occurrence, 
^d  on  the  other  possess  a  scanty  flora. 

Whereas  scarcely  a  single  terrestrialnalophyte  can  be  instanced  that 
cannot  thrive  in  cultivation  without  or  with  only  a  trace  of  common  salt,  on 
the  contrary  the  transference  of  saltwater  plants  into  fresh  water,  or  the 
reverse,  is  fatal  \\\  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  absence  of  terrestrial 
haiophytes  in  the  i;^)n-haloph\'tic,  terrestrial  flora  is  due  only  to  their  inca- 
pacity to  st/  !f_i;_<;/c  successfully  ;  the  absence  of  aquatic  haiophytes  in  fresh 
water  depends  on  their  unfitness  to  exist  there.  The  difference  between 
haiophytes  and  non-halophytes  is  therefore  much  more  deeply  seated  in  the 
organization  of  water-plants  than  it  is  in  land-plants. 

2.  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  AQUATIC  VEGETATION. 

Distribution  in  zoftis  determined  by  the  teroperatuie  of  the  climate  is 
much  less  prominent  in  water  than  on  land,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  tern- 
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perature  of  the  water.  The  conditions  of  rainfall  only  come  into  considera- 
tion,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  fresh  water.  Of  greater  importance 
in  seas  are  the  cold  and  warm  currentSt  which  also  influence  the  terrestrial 
flora,  although  only  indirectly. 

As  on  land,  so  likewise  in  water,  a  vertical  distribution  is  recognizable  ; 
to  the  regions  of  altitude  of  the  land  correspond  the  regions  of  depth  in  the 
water.  Yet  we  are  concerned  with  entirely  dissimilar  phenomena.  The 
decisive  factor  in  water  is  l^kt^  whilst  to  heat  little  or  no  importance 
attaches.  The  r^ons  of  depth  in  water  represent  stages  of  decreasing 
intensity  of  X\^\— regions  of  iUuminaium,  It  is  advisable  therefore  to 
express  the  fundamental  importance  of  light  even  in  the  designation  of  the 
regions.   Three  chief  stages  of  brightness  may  be  distinguished  : — 

1 .  The  photic  or  bright  region,  in  which  the  intensity  of  light  is  sufficient 
for  the  normal  development  of  macrophytes. 

2.  The  dysphotic  or  dim  region,  in  which  most  macrophytes  eke  out 
a  scanty  livelihood  or  cannot  exist  at  all,  while  certain  accommodating 
assimilating  microphytes  (in  particular  Diatomaceae)  still  flourish. 

3.  The  aphotic  or  dark  region,  in  which  only  non-assimilating  organisms 
can  exNt. 

In  accordance  with  the  unequal  turbidity  of  the  water,  due  to  su^nded 
particles,  the  limits  of  these  regions  are  at  very  different  depths  in  individual 
cases. 

In  the  aur  there  is  no  fioatmg  flora,  since  bacteria  and  spores  in  atmo- 
spheric dust  are  products  of  the  terrestrial  flora;  but  in  water  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  a  fixed  flora  or  benthos^  and  a  freely  floating  and 

swimming  flora  or  plankton. 

Both  benthos  and  plankton  show  a  differentiation  into  regions  of  illumina- 
tion. I'lankton  is  typically  developed  only  above  very  deep  water.  In  the 
shallow  water  of  coasts  and  of  inland  waters  plankton  is  always  mi.xcd  with 
forms  belonging  to  the  benthos,  and  appears  also  in  its  own  constituents  to 
be  less  independent  of  the  soil.  The  floating  and  swimming  plants  of 
fallow  water  will  therefore  be  termed  hemiplankUm, 

Plankton  and  benthos  in  the  sea  are  said  to  be  pekigie^  in  fresh  water 
Umtiitk. 

The  amount  of  salt,  of  heat,  and  of  light  determine  the  chief  boundaries 
between  the  regions  in  aquatic  v^tatton.  To  its  detailed  differentia- 
tion  otlier  factors  contribute,  among  which  movemnU  plays  a  prominent 

part.  'I  hc  rapid  succcs>ion  of  formations  on  the  sea-coast  is  determined 
not  only  by  light  and  shade,  but  also  by  rest  and  movement  (surf,  ebb 
and  How).  Stagnant  fresh  water  has  a  vegetation  different  from  that  of 
running  water.  Water  in  motion  demands  in  plants  mechanical  iiualitics 
differing  from  those  demanded  by  still  water,  and  is  also  richer  in  air  than 
is  still  water. 
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In  the  horizontal  differentiation  of  regions  the  physical  condition  of  the 
substratum  also  intervenes.  Vegetation  assumes  a  different  character  accord- 
ing to  whether  the  texture  of  the  substratum  be  harder,  more  stony,  or 
softer,  more  muddy,  or  more  sandy.  The  vegetation  of  marine  benthos 
consists  chiefly  of  lithophytes,  that  of  fresh-water  benthos  chiefly  of  plants 
rooted  in  mud. 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  substratum  is  important  only  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  expanses  of  fresh  water,  the  flora  of  which  exhibits  great  differences 
according  to  its  poverty  or  richness  in  dissolved  carbonate  of  calcium.  The 
flora  of  depressions  in  peat-moors  is  also  jx^culiar.  Finally,  organic  impu- 
rities, of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  also  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  composition  of  the  flora.  All  these  chemical  influences  are  confined 
to  localities  of  small  extent. 


3.  PERIODIC  PHENOMENA. 

The  periodicity  of  aquatic  vegetation  is  partly  governed  by  factors  other 
than  those  that  are  operative  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  plants.  Temperature 
shows  smaller  fluctuations,  is  therefore  less  influential.  Perennial  marine 
Algae  have  no  winter  rest  ;  for  the  most  part  their  activity  is  chiefly  vege- 
tative in  summer  and  reproductive  in  winter.  But  even  in  warm  temperate 
seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  the  difference  in  temperature  is  no  longer 
effective.  In  the  small  bodies  of  inland  water,  owing  to  the  greater  varia- 
tions in  temperature  and  the  easier  formation  of  ice,  the  difference  in  the 
seasons  operates  more  strongly,  but  even  in  this  case  less  so  than  on  land. 
Frequently  seasonal  variations  in  lii^ht  cause  a  distinct  periodicity,  for 
instance  in  southern  seas.  Finally,  differences  in  the  mmrmcnts  of  the  water 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  not  devoid  of  significance  to  the  marine 
benthos. 


4.  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  FACTORS. 


The  more  important  of  the  factors  that  have  just  been  enumerated  and 
briefly  characterized  will  be  described  somewhat  more  precisely  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  general  significanc 

Salt.    The  salinity  of  sea  water  in  inland  seas  is  different  from  t1 
oceans,  and  universally  diminishes  from  the  open  sea  towards  thj 
Richest  in  salt,  owing  to  the  great  evaporation  and  the  scinty  s^ 
fresh  water,  is  the  Red  Sea,  water  of  which  has  been  fbwnfl 
much  as  4-3  %  of  salts.    Very  poor  in  salts  is  the 
contains  less  than  1  y^. 
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The  following  analyses  give  an  idea  of  the  salinity  of  the  ocean.  In  I,  the  sample 
of  water  was  obtained  in  the  harbour  of  Callao ;  II,  in  the  Atlantic  at  41"  iS'  N.  and 
36°  28'  W. 


Percentage  of  salto 

Sodium  chloride 
Magnesium  chloride 
Potassiam  diloride 
Sodium  bromide  . 
Calcium  sulphate  . 
Magnesium  sulphate 


I(Padlic). 
8<a8 

75-80 
8-87 

3-  68 

1-23 

4-  54 

5-  88 


II  (Athntic). 

3^ 

76-89 
805 

3-  33 

130 

4-  94 

5-  49 


10000  too<x> 

One  liter  of  water  from  Lake  Geneva,  according  to  Forel,  contains : — 

Milligiain. 

Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides        ...  I*8 


Sodium  sulphate  . 
Ammonium  sulphate 
Calcium  sulphate 

Calcium  nitrate  . 
Calcium  carbonate 
Silica 

Alumina  and  ferric  oxide 
Organic  matter  and  loss  . 


150 
traces 

47-9 
i<o 

73-9 
3-7 

"•9 

1 1-9 

174.1 


Temperature.  Even  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  expanses  of  water 
exhibits  much  less  variation  than  the  superincumbent  air,  and  the  differ- 
ence  becomes  much  greater  if  the  inland  air  be  brought  into  comparison, 
for  expanses  of  water  exercise  an  equalizing  influence  on  the  temperature 
of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  The  highest  temperature  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  hitherto  observed  is  31' C.  near  Celebes;  the  lowest 
corresponds  to  the  freezing-point  of  sea-water,  —s-d"  C. 

The  foil  in  temperature  as  the  depth  increases  is  naturally  less  in  polar  than  in 
temperate  and  tropical  waters.  On  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  August,  1877,  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  a  temperature  of  f  C.  was  measured,  at  a  depth    37  meters  o"  C, 

at  a  depth  of  3,000  meters  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  -  1-5'  C.  In  the  equatorial  part  of  the 
Pacific,  the  '  Gazelle  '  observed  29  at  the  surface,  and  16"  C.  at  a  depth  ot  3,000  meters. 

The  depth-isotherms  for  differences  of  1'  C.  at  first  succeed  one  another,  from 
the  suriace  downwards,  very  rapidly,  then  gradually  more  slowly.  Thus,  the  tem- 
perature in  the  equatorial  Pacific  at  a  depth  of  from  o  to  soo  fathoms  diminishes  by 
1°  C.  every  10  fathoms.  Then  the  intervals  become  rapidly  greater.  The  isotherm  of 
3°  C.  extends  from  1,000  to  1,400  fathoms  in  depth,  then  down  to  the  bottom  (3,400 
fathoms)  a  fairly  uniform  temperature  of  2°  C.  prevails'.  The  last-mentioned  great 
depths  are  merely  of  very  subordinate  import  to  plant-life. 

In  the  Mediterranean  daily  variations  of  temperature  cease  at  a  depth  of  18 
meters,  annual  variations  at  400  meters ;  in  the  China  Sea,  the  effects  of  the  seascms 

*  All  these  hgures  are  uken  from  VValthcr,  Allgcmejue  .Meereskunde. 
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of  the  year  cease  at  185  meters  with  a  temperature  of  is«6'  C.  The  annual  range  of 
temperature  in  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Atlantic  is  3>4  centigrade  dtgrtes,  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  7<s  degrees  *.  Shallow  stretches  (^aea,  and  inland  sheets  of  water,  exhibit 
greater  variations  than  does  the  open  sea.  The  following  table  gives  the  conditions 
of  temperature  in  a  Central  European  lake:— 


TEMPERATURE  OF  LAKE  PLON,  ACCORDING  TO  UL£,  1S92  (U), 

AND  APSTEIN,  1893  (A). 


Day 

5 

19 

30 

24 

4 

2 

1 1 

Month 

11(A) 

111(A) 

[IV  {A) 

V(U) 

VI  (A) 

VII  (A) 

vm(U) 

Depth  0  ni. 

<>6 

3-5 

8 

13-6 

137 

«S 

16.3 

„    40  m. 

2.5 

8-5 

5 

5-3 

5-5 

5-6 

6-3 

In  thermal  springs  tlie  water  in  some  cases  (Japan,  Mexico.  South  America. 
Atlas)  exceeds  90°  C,  but  temperatures  of  springs  or  their  cfiluents  only  need  be 
considered  when  below  6o*«  The  flora  of  thermal  springs,  existing  at  a  constantly 
high  temperature,  contrasts  with  snom-fiom  and  tet-ftorot  which  exist  at  a  constantly 
low  temperature. 

Light.  The  depth  to  which  light  penetrates  water  naturally  depends  on 
the  clearness  of  the  water,  and  is  therefore  to  a  high  degree  affected  by  time 
and  place.  Fol  and  Sarrasin  found  in  Lake  Geneva,  in  September,  that 
even  at  170  meters  a  photographic  plate  became  slightly  dark,  but  at  120 
meters  very  dark.  In  April,  even  at  a  depth  of  350  meters,  light  was  not 
entirely  absent 

The  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  arc  \crv  unequally  absorbed  in  water,  the 
strongly  refrangible  rays  from  green  to  indigo  less  so  than  the  weakly  rclVangiblc 
raj's  in  the  red  and  yellow.  Thus,  according  to  llufiher,  a  column  of  pure  water 
180  centimeters  long  allows  only  50  %  of  the  red,  but  90  %  of  the  green,  and  95  % 
of  the  indigo,  to  pass.  This  inequality,  on  which  the  colour  of  water  depends, 
appeara  to  be  devoid  of  significance  to  plant>life.  On  the  contrary,  according  to 
experiments  by  Oltmann,  the  colour  of  the  sea  acts  solely  as  a  screen. 

*  Walthor,  op.  cit,  Introduction. 
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MARINE  VEGETATION 

Introduction.  P'ainilies  compKjsing  the  marine  flom.  i.  The  Benthos,  i.  General. 
Lithophytes,  sand-planis,  mud-pUnts.  Epiphytes.  Photic  region  :  emerging  belt,  sub- 
merged belt  HoriMmtal  dilfcraitialiop.  n.  T%»  BmtkM  of  Trt^pical  Sear,  Sargassum. 
Poverty  in  pbats  bdonging  to  the  eroogii^  bdl.  iii.  Tke  BefUh«s  of  Warm  Temperate 

Sr.is.  DiffVrentiation  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  according  to  Berthold.  I'redominant  signifi- 
cance of  light.  Periodicity  of  ligh(  and  periodicity  of  movement,  iv.  The  lienthos  of  Cold 
Temperate  Seas.  Preponderance  of  brown  Algae.  Emerging  and  submerged  belts. 
Reduced  influence  of  light.  Tempecature  and  periodicity.  Change  of  Ironds.  Sooth 
temftemteMiii.  v.  The  Arctic  Benthos.  (]rcat  luxuriance.  Rdle  of  the  Fucaceaeand 
Laminariaceae.  Habitats.  Periodicity.  2  The  Pelagic  Plankton.  Systematic  com- 
position.    Oecological  characteristics.    Regions  of  illumination.    Climatic  zones. 

INTRODUCTION. 
The  marine  flora  includes  only  a  few  phanerogams,  the  so-called  sea- 
grasses  (Fig.  476),  which  are  all  confined  to  the  benthos  and  belong  to 
two  OuniUes,  Potamogetonaceae  and  Hydrocharitaoeae. 

The  Potamogetonaceae  *  are  represented  by  five  species  of  Zostera,  two  of  Phyllo- 

spadix,  two  of  Posidonia,  one  of  Ruppia  Irather  brackish),  seven  of  Cymodocca,  and 
two  of  Halodule.   The  marine  Hydrocharitaceae  are  several  species  of  Halophila, 

one  i>f  Eiilialus,  and  two  of  Thalassia. 

Ptciidophyta  and  Br}oph\ta  arc  entirely  absent  from  the  sea.  The 
main  mas.s  of  the  marine  ve^L^etation  is  formed  by  Algae,  which  belong 
to  the  most  divcr.sc  cla.sses  and  orders.  The  largest  Algae,  comparable 
with  vascular  plants  and  mosses  in  dimensions  and  structure,  are  Rhodo- 
phyceae,  Phaeophyceae,  and  a  few  Chlorophyceae.  They  all  belong  to  the 
benthos.  The  small  Algae,  .just  visible  or  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  chiefly  Csranopfayceae  (Osdllarieae),  Diatomaceae  and  Peridineae,  with 
fewer  green  Algae  (Protococcaceae  and  others).  Such  micrc^hytic  Algae 
form  the  main  mass  of  the  vegetable  plankton ;  they  are,  however,  also 
richly  represented  in  the  benthos.  Kungi  are  represented  in  the  sea  by 
only  a  few  microscopic  forms.  Bacteria  arc  very  abundant  in  shallow 
water  near  the  coasts,  but  scanty  in  the  open  sea  ;  they  are  partially 
responsible  for  the  phenomenon  of  marine,  phosphorescence. 

I.  THE  BENTHOS. 

i.  GENERAL. 

The  plants  composing  the  marine  benthos  are  ver)*  largely  lithophytes. 
Their  massive  forms  arc  fixed  to  the  substratum  by  strong  adhesive  disks 

'  See  Ascherson,  1,  II. 
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Fig.  476.  Sca-grasso.  I.  Zostera  marina,  Linn.  North  Sea.  Half  natural  size.  2.  In- 
florescence of  the  tame.  Natural  size.  3.  Posidonia  oceanica,  Dccnc.  Mediterranean  Sea.  Half 
natural  size. 

3  E  2 
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(Fig.  477,  a),  while  small  forms  use  correspondingly  simpler  devices — 
gelatinous  stalks  in  the  case  of  Diatomaccae  (Figs.  478,  479).  The 
number  of  species  flourishing  on  muddy  or  sandy  ground  is  small.  Such 
stations,  at  a  greater  depth  or  in  agitated  water,  represent  desert,  in 
which  only  stones,  shells,  and  corals  exhibit  some  vegetation,  whereas 


d 


Fig.  477.  a  Cladophora  jngmaca,  Keinke.  liase  wiih  adhesive  disk.  Ma^ified  600. 
^  Ralfsi.n  verrucosa,  Aresch.  Half  natural  size,  c  Chorda  filum.  Basal  part.  Natural  size. 
(/  Desmotrichum  balticuni,  Kittz.,  on  Zostera.  Natural  size,  e  Microspojigiuni  gclatinosuiu. 
Keinke,  epiphytic  on  Fucus  serratus.    N.itural  size. 

in  very  calm  and  shallow  bays  they  arc  usually  occupied  by  swaying 
meadow  of  sea-grasses.  Only  a  few  Algae  thrive  on  sand  or  mud.  for 
instance   species   of  Caulerpa  and  a  few  other  Siphoneae,  which  are 
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accordingly  provided  with  root- like  fixing  organs  that  penetrate  the  soil 
(Fig.  4«i)- 

The  number  of  epiphytic  Algae  is  large.  They  are  frequently  identical 
with  iithophytes  and  exhibit  no  special  adaptations  (Fig.  477,  ri).  Hemi- 
parasitic  forms  also  are  frequent  amoi^  the  Florldeae  (Fig.  477,  r). 

TAe  maerophytic  afg^ae  are  almost  exehuivefy  dmuens  of  the  photic  regitm^ 
and  the  pkamregams  are  excluswely  so.  The  photic  r^on  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  belts :  the  etfurgi^g  belt  and  the  submerged  belt 

The  emerging  belt  extends  landwards  from  low-tidc  mark  above  high- 
tide  mark  to  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  surf.  Its 
flora  is  characteristic  and  depends  on  the  conditions  that  prevail — intensity 
of  light,  violent  movement,  :iltcriialii>n  of  water  and  air.  It  i.s  also  again 
subdivided  \n\.o  belfs  of  unequal  duration  of  emersion.  The  plants  forming 
the  lowest  belt  are  attached  just  al)ove  the  low-tide  mark,  so  that  they 
always  remain  with  the  greater  part  of  their  members  submerged ;  here 
the  conditions  are  the  most  favourable,  and  the 
largest  plants  occur.  The  h^hest  belt,  on  the 
contrary,  involves  the  risk  desiccation  and 
accordingly  has  a  scanty  vegetation.  Dense  low 
growth,  strong  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
and  squarrose  close  branching  are  character- 
istic of  most  of  the  emerging  plants,  which  are 
exclusively  Algae. 

The  submerged  belt  includes  all  the  marine 
Phancrogamae  and  the  main  mass  of  the  marine 
Algae.  Here  also  belts  of  depth  may  be  distin- 
guished ;  but  these  depend  on  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  light  with  increasing  depth,  therefore 
on  a  factor  not  operative  to  the  emerging  belt 

Frequently  the  green  Algae  predominate 
chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belt,  the  brown 

Algae  in  the  middle  part,  and  the  red  Algae  in  the  lowest  part ;  yet  the 
connexion  between  the  colour  of  Algae  and  the  depth  of  the  habitat  is 

by  no  means  so  general  and  so  pronounced  as  older  authors  assumed, 
especially  Oersted,  who  even  founded  on  it  a  subdivision  into  regions. 

Tiic  rhacoph\'ccae  appear  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  belt,  the  Chlorophyceae 
arc  frequent!}'  predominant  in  its  middle  jiarts.  whereas  the  Rhodophyceae 
usually  preponderate  wlien  the  light  is  feeblest.  The  Rhodophyceae 
also  are  more  prevalent  with  increasing  depth,  because  they  arc  very 
sensitive  to  light,  and  when  exposed  to  strong  light  nc.u  ilie  surface  they 
undergo  discoloration,  which  does  not,  however,  necessarily  prejudice  their 
vital  activity. 

Light  i^ahi  takes  a  foremost  place  in  determining  the  horisontal  topo- 


Fig.  478.  Cymbefta  cistula, 
Hemp.  ^Diatoinaceae).  Long- 
aUlkMGolooy.  Ealaxg^  After 
W.  SnHb. 
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graphical  diflocntiatioa ;  many  apedes  Uving  in  the  depths,  fcr 
Ftondeat,  approach  the  aur&oe  in  thady  places.  The  strength  of  taawe^ 
meat  is  also  importanL  Thus  many  Corallineae  grov  in  very  agitated 
water,  whereas  the  Cystosdreae  and  Padina  Pavonia  are  cooiiQed  to  caliaer 
spots,  and  spedes  peculiar  fothe  sand  and  mud  occur  only  in  quite  calm  water. 
A  change  in  the  salinity  of  water,  for  instance  near  ri\-er  mouths,  occasions 
important  differences — new  forms  appear,  others,  much  more  nurr.erou?. 
disappear.  Or^^anic  impurities  in  tiie  water  <A  drains  and  canal  mouths 
effect  like  differences. 

ii.   7//£  BEXTHOS  OF  TROPICAL  SEAS. 

In  <ipposiiion  to  the  terrestrial  vegetation  tropical  marine  vegetation 
is  less  luxuriant  and  apparently  less  rich  in  forms  than  is  that  of  the 


I*  IG.  479.  Navicula  Grevillii,  Ag.  (Diatomaceae).  //  Branched  miniatttre-trre> 
like  colooj.   B  Some  ends  of  the  tube*  with  celts.    C  Single  cells.   Afkcr  ^ 
Schiiu  ia  Engler  ood  PUuiil,  Die  natiiriidicD  PAaoKoiiunilieo. 

temperate  and  polar  zones.  Only  a  few  usually  small  groups  of  forms 
are  exclusively  or  mainly  tropical,  for  instance  the  marine  Hydrocharitaoae 
.  (Halophila,  Enhalus,  Thalassta),  the  species  of  Halodule  and  most  of  those  of 
Cymodocea  among  PotamQget9naceae,  also  the  Valoniaceae,  Da^cladaceae, 
Caufcrpaceae,  and  Codiaceae,  among  Chlorophyceae.  Rhodophyoeae  are 
richly  represented,  Phaeophyceae  poorly  so.  Yet  to  the  last-named  class 
belongs  a  goius — Sar^Mssum — of  extremely  large,  richly  diflerentiated,  sea- 
weeds,  common  in  the  tropical  seas  and  including  many  forms  familiar 
to  all  seafarers  by  the  occurrence  of  severed  yellow  branches  floating 
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on  the  surface  of  the  sea  often  far  away  from  the  coast.  The  phenomenon 
is  specially  striking  in  the  tropical  Atlantic  and  hai>  given  rise  to  the 
fabulous  account  of  a  '  Sargasso  Sea,' 
where  the  Alga,  possibly  always 
Sargassum  bacciferam,  is  said  to  form 
floating  meadows  (Fig.  480).  Only  few 
species  of  Algae,  at  least  among  those 
of  wider  distribution,  are  cbnfined  within 
die  tropics ;  most  of  them  also  occur 
outside  the  tropics  in  warmer  parts  of 
the  ocean.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  extend  the  tropical  zone  of  marine 
vegetation  beyond  the  tropics  both  north- 
wards and  southwards.  Yet  even  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  phenomena  of  plant* 
life  occur,  which  are  connected  with  the 
change  of  seasons  in  the  temperate  climate 
and  which  arc  inconceivable  in  the  tropics. 

The  benthos-vegetation  of  the  tropical 
sea  is  at  present  very  insufficiently  known. 
No  scientific  traveller  appears  to  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  detailed  investiga- 
tion. During  my  travels  in  the  tropics 
I  did  not  pay  any  special  attention  to  the 
matter.  Compared  with  the  coasts  of 
more  northern  seas,  those  of  the  Riviera 
for  instance,  the  emerging  belt  appeared 
to  me  singularly  poor  in  Algae  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  on  the  rocky  coasts  near 
Singapore,  and  on  the  coast  of  Java. 
Yet  an  exception  is  provided  in  both 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds  by  the  man- 


groves, 


where  the  root^  and  stem-bases 


within  reach  of  the  tides  exhibit  a  thick 
coating  of  dirty  violet  Floridcae  (in  South 
Brazil.  Catcnella  impudica,  Kiitz..  and 
Bostrychia  radicans,  Mont.,  f. brasiliana)^ 
A  very  cursory  examination  of  the  sub- 
merged belt  on  the  coral  reels  of  the 
Java  Sea  gave  only  sVv^hi  results.  A 
species  of  Halimeda,  probably  H,  Opuntia,  which  occurred  everywhere,  and 
had  frequently  been  thrown  up  on  the  reef,  formed  the  sole  exception. 
*  Determined  by  Prof.  M.  .Mubius,  and  communicated  by  Prof.  H.  Schenck. 


Fig.  SargaMum  bAcciferum.  Natund 
tise.  Aner  Kutziog.  Fiom  Stmsbiiitei't 
Tcxt'book  of  Bouuy. 
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Tliat  there  is  an  increase  of  vegetation  deeper  down  appears  [)robablc, 
considering  the  sensitiveness  to  li^ht  of  nio-.t  Algae  and  the  conditions  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  luxuriant  growth  ol  Algae  in  the  shade  of  the 
mangroves  also  favours  this  opinion. 

in.  THE  BENTHOS  OF  WARM  TEMPERATE  SEAS. 

The  warm  temperate  seas  have  been  examined  in  greater  detail  than 
tropical  seas  as  regards  the  geographical  distribution  of  Algae  and  have 
shown  the  existence  of  several  more  or  less  sharply  defined  districts.  Thus 
the  algal  flora  of  the  Red  Sea  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Mediter> 
ranean ;  and  the  Australian  sea,  as  regards  its  flora,  is  just  as  peculiar 
as  the  Australian  land.  The  differences  in  the  majority  of  cases  appear 
to  depend  more  <mi  geological  evolutionary  causes  than  on  existing  ph>-sio- 
logical  causes.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  cannot  discern  what  physiologically 
efiectivc  factors  should  cause  the  great  difTerences  in  marine  flora  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  is  not  incon< 
ceivable  that  existing  causes,  such  as  salinity,  influence  on  temperature 
due  to  currents,  and  the  like,  should  participate  more  or  less  in  detcrroinillg 
their  dittcrcnces.    Hut  the  matter  has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

Of  the  ©ecology  and  distribution  of  the  algal  vegetation  in  the  l^ay 
of  Naples,  Berthold  has  given  a  lictailed  account  which  apjx^ars  to  be 
satisfaclor)-  in  e\  cry  respect,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  largely  applicable 
to  other  warm  temperate  seas. 

The  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  is  chiefly  rocky ;  it  also  exhibits  muddy 
and  sandy  stations. 

The  emerging  Mt^  as  everywhere  else,  is  found  only  on  a  stony  sub- 
stratum, and  growing  luxuriantly  in  it  are  many  species  that  are  absent  or 
rare  in  the  submerged  belt,  for  instance  Rhodophyceae  belonging  to  the 
genera  Porphyra,  Ceramium,  Callithamnion,  Bangia,  also  various  Chloro- 
phyceae,  especially  species  of  Ulva. 

The  submerged  belt  possesses  a  much  greater  breadth  and  a  much  richer 
•  flora  than  does  the  emerging  belt ;  near  Capri,  its  vegetation  is  still 
luxuriant  at  a  depth  of  120-130  meters.  The  sandy  soil  is  covered  by 
Posidonia  occanica  forming  meadows,  which  are  still  continuous  at  a  depth 
of  60  meters,  but  which,  from  Ho  100  meters,  show  only  isolated  plants. 
Down  to  a  depth  of  1  '  meters,  Caulerpa  pi«)lircra  (Fig.  4S1)  accompanies 
Posidonia.  \'ct  the  Caulerpa  shows  a  preference  for  mud  where  /ostcr.i 
marina  and  Z.  minor,  here  and  there,  grow  in  dense  ciowds.  Other 
Alqae  in  the-e  formations  are  epiphytes  on  sea-grasses,  or  lithophytes  fixed 
to  individual  stones  or  shells.  I'.ven  a  moderate  movement  in  the  v^-ater 
disturbs  the  loose  soil  and  excludes  all  vegetation  from  it. 

The  lithophyte-vcgctation  of  the  submerged  belt  is  rich  in  forms,  and 
is  differentiated  into  manifold  formations,  the  distinctions  between  which 
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I  arc  occasioned  by  differences  in  illumination.  The  change  in  the  flora, 
corresponding  to  the  reduction  in  the  liL,'ht  as  the  depth  increases,  is  here  very 
marked.  It  is  repeated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  horizontal  direction  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  manifold  degrees  of  light  and  shade  caused  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  coast.  Yet  not  all  the  deep-sea  forms  appear  on  equally 
illuminated  stations  near  the  surface.  The  shade-species  are,  as  every- 
where, Rhodophyceae,  such  as  species  of  Lithophyllum,  Uthotfaamniiun. 
The  Pbaeoph>-ceae,  on  the  contrary,  chiefly  prefer  br%ht  spots.  The 
umbrella-shaped  green  Acetabularia  mediterranea  (Fig.  482)  and  the  disk- 
shaped  brown  Padina  Pavonia  belong  to  the  most  marked  sunlight- 
loving  Algae.    Even  some  Florideae,  for  instance  species  of  Laurencia 


r 

¥tc.  4S1,  Caulcrpa  prolifcra.  a  (i rowing- point. 
^  Young  lobe  of  thallus.  r  Khizoids.  Half 
nataral  sixc  From  Suaiborger**  Test*book  of 
Botanj. 


Fig.  48a.  Aoeubulaiifti 
diterranea.  Natural  lize. 
l-'rom  Straslnirger*t  Text- 
book of  iiotany. 


and  Ccramium.  display  a  marked  preference  for  light;  in  such  cases 
they  have  dull  tints,  and  only  when  accidentally  growing  in  the  shade 
do  they  assume  the  bright  red  tints  that  distinguish  their  photophobous 
allies. 

Sensitiveness  to  light  has  called  forth  in  Mediterranean  Algae— and 
probably  in  those  of  all  seas  of  low  latitudes — adaptations  which  are  not 
absent  from  colder  seas,  but  arc  less  strongly  developed  because  of  the 
lesser  intensity  of  the  light.  The  contrivances  protecting  Algae  from 
excess  of  light,  as  described  earlier  in  this  work  \  were  all  observed  by 

»  Sec  p.  58. 
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Berthold  at  Naples,  and  occur  also  elaewbere^  ibr  ioslaiioe  in  the  Riviefa. 
The  species  that  possess  in  a  hi{^  degree  the  faculty  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  intensity  of  Hght  tempoiarily  prevailing  can  endure  without  injury 
unequal  degrees  of  brightness,  whereas  certain  Florideae  (Palmophyllum, 
Cruoriopsts,  and  others),  owing  to  defective  plasticity,  are  so  shy  of  l^ht 
that  they  are  restricted  to  the  shade  even  at  a  depth  of  60  meters. 

The  very  pronounced  periodicity  of  marine  v^etation  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  probabl}'  in  other  warm  temperate  seas,  is  likewise  essentially 
associated  with  the  li^ht. 

///  accurdamc  tvilh  the  conditions  of  illmninativn  prcvailitig^  it  ts  a 
universal  rule,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  that  the  vegettitive  season  largely 
coineides^  tuar  the  sur/aee,  with  the  ivinter  and  spring  months,  but  in  deeper 
water  witA  the  autumm  and  simpler  mcntks. 

In  particular,  the  change  is  sharply  revealed  in  connexion  with  the 
Phaeophyceae^  which  at  midsummer  prevail  over  the  Florideae  in  deep 
water,  whereas  at  other  seasons  the  Florideae  predominate  in  all  poorly« 
l^hted  situations. 

Exposed  stations  that  support  a  luxuriant  vegetation  during  winter 
become  barren  in  summer.  Many  forms  of  Algae  belonging  to  the  upper 
belts  are  sun-plants  in  winter  ;  for  instance,  species  of  Plocamium,  Callt- 
thamnion,  Phyllophora  nervosa,  P.  Hcrcdia.  Cutlcria.  Many  species  appear 
in  shallow  water  in  winter,  but  in  deep  water  during  summer:  for  instance, 
Stilophorae,  Ncreia  iiliformis.  Especially  worthy  of  note  are  those  species 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  prevaihng  differences  in  the  illumination, 
each  exhibit  a  winter-form  and  a  summer-form  differing  as  regards  their 
hairs  and  their  method  of  branchii^ ;  for  instance,  Stypocaulon  scoparium, 
Halopteris  filicina,  and  others. 

Other  factors  besides  l^t  take  either  a  quite  subordinate  part  in  the 
periodic  phenomena  or  none  at  all.  This  is  the  case  with  temperature, 
which  has  no  appreciable  effects,  whereas  changes  in  movement  due  to 
the  seasons  are  of  greater  significance  at  certain  spots  near  the  surface. 
Thus  the  brcak-ers  on  freely  exposed  rock  in  the  outer  Pay  of  Naples  are 
weaker  during  siunmer  than  during  winter  and  sjiring.  Consequently 
the  rocks  more  expo-ed  to  surf  during  late  spring  and  early  autumn, 
and  even  in  places  during  summer,  bear  a  richer  vegetation,  despite 
the  more  intense  h'ght,  than  they  bear  during  winter. 

The  preceding  remarks,  essentially  based  upon  Berthold^s  work,  refer 
exclusively  to  the  photic  region.  As  r^rds  the  dysphotic  r^on  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  we  are  less  well  informed,  because  Berthold  did  not  devote 
attention  to  the  Diatomaceae  and  other  microphytes  that  chiefly  occur 
there.  He  merely  states  that  below  a  certain  depth,  varying  according 
to  the  illumination  of  the  water,  aspect,  movement  and  similar  causes, 
algal  life  is  poor.   Nothing  whatever  is  known  regarding  the  aphotic 
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ngioo.  According  to  discoveries,  to  be  mentioned  subsequently,  regarding 
aphotic  plankton,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  aphodc  benthos  possesses 
at  Jeast  bacteria. 


iv.  THE  BENTHOS  OF  COLD  TEMPERATE  SEAS. 

The  study  of  algal  floras  has  already  rendered  possible  the  subdivision 
of  the  cold  teniperate  seas  into  a  number  of  well-defined  districts,  of  which 
however  only  two,  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  have  been  studied 

in  detail  as  regards  the  character  of  their  formations  and  their  dependence 
on  external  factors.  These  two  seas  exhibit  great  differences,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  regardini;  their  benthos  would  consequently  seem  to 
be  of  wide  application.  As  regards  siilinity  and  tidal  conditions  the  North 
Sea  resembles  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the  Baltic,  like  a  true  inland  sea, 
lias  only  weak  tides  and  becomes  steadily 
less  salt  towards  the  east.  The  vegetation 
varies  in  accordance  with  Xhcue  differences. 

As  is  the  case  everywhere  in  cold  tempe- 
rate saa,  so  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  the  Phaeophyceae  assume  the  most 
prominent  place  both  as  regards  dimen- 
sions and  abundance  of  individuals.  Fucus 
'vesicuiosus  (Fig.  483)  determines  the 
^character  of  vegetation  in  the  uppermost 
/belts  of  the  rocky  coasts  of  Germany : 
'.Fucus  serratus  (Fig.  484)  and  species  of 
■Laminaria  are  no  less  common  at  a  greater 
pth.  Other  families  of  Phaeophyceae 
also  arc  represented  by  common  species, 
especially  the  I'ictocarpaccae,  .small  fila- 
mentous Algae  which  appear  everywhere 
in    <?rcat    variety  of  form.     The  Rhodo- 

phyccac  would  .seem  not  to  occur  in  such  great  numbers  as  at  many  points  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast.  Nevertheless,  they  are  represented  by  numerous 
common  species,  some  of  them  of  fairly  large  dimensions,  for  instance 
Porphyra.,  Chondrus,  Gigartina,  Phyllophora,  Plocamium,  Ddesseria,  Poly- 
;iphonia,  Callithamnion,  Ceramium,  Corallina,  and  others.  The  Chloro- 
Dhyceae  offer  less  variety;  they  are  species  of  Ulva,  Enteromorpha, 
\nd  Cladophora.  Phanerogams  are  represented  by  one  single  but  common 
md  social  species,  Zostera  marina  (Potamogetonaceae). 

The  distribution  of  species  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  directions 
Icpends  on  factors  similar  to  those  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  their 
nfluence  is  less  marked. 
The  entergiiig  belt  is  much  broader  in  the  North  Sea  with  its  strong  tides. 


I'  lt^'.  Fucus  vesiculosa.  Piece 
ufthallus.  ^Veticlei.  /Reoeptaidet. 
One-tbird  natonlsbe. 
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than  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  also  always  free  from  ice  in  the  North  Sea,  but 
in  the  Baltic  is  occasionally  frozen  during  winter.  These  differences  are 
reflected  in  the  vegetation.  Thus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Norway  exposed 
to  a  powerful  alternation  of  ebb  and  flow,  the  emerging  belt  bears  a  more 
abundant  vegetation  than  does  the  submerged  belt  ;  whereas  the  reverse  is 
the  case  on  the  coasts  of  the  Kattegat,  where  tides  arc  weaker  and  ice  more 
frequent  ^  , 
As  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  only  the  rocky  parts  of  the  emerging  beltJ| 


FiC.  485.  Desmarcstia  aculcata,  'Linn.)  Lamx.  Na- 
tural size.  After  Kjellman  in  Engler  und  Plantl,  Die 
naiiirlichcn  Pflanzcnfamilien. 


'I 


KiG.  4S6.  I  aminaria  dipil 
I'lous'.oiii.  .Above,  the  old  f«t 
bvlow,  the  new  I  hall  us- frond.  C 
third  naliiral  sire.  From 
burger's  I'cxt-l'ook  uf  Hotanr^ 


are  occupied  by  vegetation,  whilst  shingly,  sandy,  and  muddy  soils,  0^ 
to  the  breakers,  remain  bare  of  vegetation.    IIcic  also  many  specie 
characteristic  of  situations  that  are  alternately  exposed  to  the  air  and 
water.    Fucus  vesiculosus,  for  instance,  appears  ch icily  in  the  cmcr 
belt  and  alone  covers  wide  tracts.    Species  of  I'lva  are  also  not  wai 
Associated  with   similar  conditions  are  Kjellman  s  Ncmalinn-fornin! 
which  on  the  Kattegat  is  mainly  composed  of  Nemalion  multifidv 


'  Kjellman,  III. 
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also  his  Porph3rra-fonnation  (Porph)rra  vulgaris),  which  occupies  smooth 
surfaces  of  racks  somewhat  above  the  Nemalion-formation. 

The  submerged  belt  of  the  photic  region  generally  exhibits  a  vegetation 
much  richer  in  forms  and  more  luxuriant  than  the  emerging  belt.  Here 

submarine  meadows  of  Zofitera  marina  ccn  cr  the  sandy  or  muddy  bottom 
of  shallow  calm  bays;  according  to  Reinkc  they  extend  to  a  depth  of  lo 
meters  in  the  Baltic.   On  looser  soil,  rooting  Algae,  such  as  Caulerpa  and 
many  other  Siphoneae  of  warmer  seas,  are  completely  absent.    All  the 
Algae  are  lithophytcs,  epiphytes,  or  parasites.    The  vertical  and  horizontal 
distribution  of  species  is  less  regulated  by  the  light,  because  this  is  less 
intense  than  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    A  differentiation  of  the  photic 
region  into  belts  of  illumination  as  distinct  as  that  established  by  Berthold 
in  the  Mediterranean,  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  ;  also  the  distinction  between  shady  and  sunny  stations  of  equal 
depth  is  but  slightly  expressed  in  the  vegetation.    The  horizontal  dif- 
ferentiation is,  to  a  greater  extent,  caused  by  the  strength  of  the  movements, 
but  also  by  the  salinity  of  the  water  The  poverty  of  the  algal  flora  of  the 
Baltic,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  North  Sea,  is  due  to  its  less  saline 
nature,  and  becomes  more  accentuated  from  west  to  east  as  the  salinity 
decreases. 

The  periodic  phenomena  in  cold  temperate  seas  are  less  dependent  on 
differences  in  the  illumination  at  the  different  seasons  than  on  those  of 
temperature.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  in  seas  with  a  mild  moderately 
br^ht  winter  and  a  very  br^ht  summer  the  algal  \egetation  is  more 
luxuriant  in  winter  than  in  summer,  on  the  other  hand  in  cold  ten^erate 
seas  the  algal  vegetation  of  winter  is  poorer  than  that  of  summer. 

Kuckuck  '  gives  the  following  description  of  the  vegetation  of  Algae  on 
the  coast  of  Heligoland  (Fig.  487)  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year : — 

*  The  winter  is  poorer  in  species  than  tlie  summer.  Once  spring  has  come,  the 
representatives  of  the  different  periods  appear  CMUKCUtively.  Thus,  the  so-called 
Wittkliif,  a  reef  consisting  of  niuschelkalk  and  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 

the  dune,  in  March  and  April  becomes  covered  with  fresh  green  tufts  and  carpets  of 
various  species  of  Ciadopli<ira.  and  with  the  yellowish-brown  fronds  of  I.aniinaria 
saccharina,  which  subsequently  become  chvided  by  the  breakers.  As  spring  advances 
this  vegetation  is  suppressed  by  Pulysiphonia  urceolata,  which  grows  with  evcr- 
increasing  vigour,  and  eventually,  in  May,  covers  all  the  rocks  with  dark  red  pbmts 
up  to  0*3  meter  in  length.  In  Jtme  this  begins  to  fall  into  the  background,  and  in  July 
it  has  disappeared  to  give  place,  merely  for  a  short  period,  to  some  very  transient 
species  of  Enteromorpha.  In  August  and  September  Cladostephus  spongiosus 
dominates,  and  tints  the  rocks  with  brown  until  it  in  turn  sheds  its  fronds  and  becomes 
inconspicuous.  During  the  colder  winter  months,  when  the  emerging  rocks  are 
oi'ten  encrusted  with  ice,  only  the  maimed  stumps  of  various  Algae  are  visible  ;  and 

• 

'  Kuclrodc,  II,  p.  446. 
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only  crustaceous  Algae,  such  as  Ralfsia,  or  carpet-like  fonns.  such  as  the  rock-form 
of  Corallina  officinalis,  appear  to  thrive»  until  light  and  heat  permit  the  recommence* 
raent  of  the  annual  cycle.' 

Whilst  in  the  Mcxlitcrranean  Sea  the  dissimilar  winter-forms  and  summer- 
forms  of  many  Algae  represent  adaptations  to  the  differences  in  the  illumina- 
tion, on  the  other  hand  the  much  more  marked  differences  in  the  winter- 
vegetation  and  summer>vegetation  of  colder  seas  depend  on  the  difference  in 
tiie  temperature.  Numaoiis  short-Uved  spedes  of  Algae,  for  iaataiioe  Ch(xda 
filum,  complete  their  Kfis-^cle  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  during 
the  summer  months,  whereas  there  are  only  a  few  purely  winter-forms.  The 
majority  of  permnial  sptoies  oxkibit  v^oiaHve  Mtiviiy  durhig  ike  warm 

moHthst  and  reproductive  activity  in 
the  cold  months'^.  Only  a  few  Algae, 
such  as  species  of  Fucus,  are  in  this 
respect  independent  of  the  season,  and 
those  that  are  actively  reproductive 
in  summer  only  are  very  few,  for 
instance  Polysiphonia  eiongaia  and 
P.  nigrescens,  according  to  Kjcllman. 

The  most  striking  difference  he- 
tweenasummer-state  and  a  winter^state 
is  exhibited  by  species  with  deciduous 
frondst  and  particularly  by  those  that 
are  frondless  during  winter.  Thus, 
according  to  Kuckodc,  Desmarestia 
aculeata,  Cladostephus  spongiosus»  and 
C.  verticillatus  among  Phacophyceae, 
shed  their  assimilating  branches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  season,  so  that 
the  first-named  is  rcduceci  to  a  prickly 
framework  (Fig.  The  frond- 

FiC.  488.  Del«.erU.«g,d»e..  Half  ^  P>*»^  ^"^^  ^ 

natimifiie.  productive  organs.  Various  Rhodo- 

phjweae  behave  in  like  manner.  Thus» 
Delesseria  sanguinea  has  its  large  leaf-like  members  in  an  intact  condition 
only  in  early  summer  (Fig.  488) ;  later  on  they  are  lacerated,  so  that  in 
winter  the  plant  consists  of  the  bare  midribs,  which  then  for  the  first  time 
produce  antheridia,  cystocarps,  and  tctrasporai^ia.  The  new  period  of 
vegetative  development  begins  after  the  release  of  the  carpospores  in 
January  and  Fcbruarj-.  and  is  not  arrested  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  winter  temperature  of  Heligoland  is  at  this  time  at  its  lowest. 

'  Regarding  the  favourable  influence  of  low  temperatiire  on  the  reproductive  functions 
in  terrestrial  plants,  sec  p.  48. 
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Change  in  the  fronds  of  the  Laminariae  is  also  associated  with  the  season  ;  yet 
theise  plants  arc  never  completely  devoid  of  fronds  /  Fig.  486).  '  At  the  end  of 
October  the  torinatiun  of  sori  begins  in  individual  Laminariae,  and  at  the  end  of 
December,  if  this  has  already  become  general,  the  firat  atepa  towarda  a  change  in 
the  frond  are  apparent.  Between  the  stem  and  the  base  of  the  frond  there  is  inter' 
catated  die  new  frond  in  the  form  of  a  smaU  (flattened)  convex  expansion,  which, 
gradually  growing  as  the  stem  elongates,  finalty  attains  a  considerable  size  (up  to 
four  meters  in  L.  saccharina)  in  March  or  April.  During  this  process  the  formation 
of  sporangia  has  been  concluded,  and  the  shedding  of  their  contents  has  begun  ;  this 
continues  during  spring.  The  old  fronds,  mainly  occupied  by  broad  riband-like  son 
that  have  been  rendered  white  by  the  shedding  of  their  contents  and  by  the  trans- 
parency of  the  medulla,  are  now  rotten,  and  a  moderate  equinoctial  gale  suffices  to 
free  the  new  young  growths  from  their  burdens  ^ 


Fig.  489.  Macrocystis  pyrifera,  (Turn.)  Ag.    Very  much  reduced.   After  Hooker  and  Harvey. 

The  photic  region  extends  to  a  depth  of  about  40  meters.  The  dysphotic 
region  possesses  only  a  few  stunted  macrophjrtic  Algae,  but  many  Dia- 
tomaceae.  Where  these  cease  and  the  aphotic  region  b^ns  is  at  present 
unknown. 

The  cold  temperate  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere  possess  a  flora  very 
different  from  that  of  the  northern  seas.  Sea-grasses  (Zostera  Miillcri,  Irm., 
Z.  Capricorni,  Aschr.,  Z.tasmanica,  Mart.,  Posidonia  australis,  Hook,  f  ),  are, 
it  is  true,  common  on  the  coasts  of  South  Austrah'a,  Tasmania,  and  Xew 
Zealand  ;  but  they  do  not  occur  further  south.  Fucaccae,  which,  as  regards 
forms,  attain  their  maximum  development  in  the  Australian  seas,  extend 
further  south  (Auckland,  Chatham  Islands)  with  a  small  number  of  species; 
the  genus  Fucus  appears  to  be  absent.  The  most  striking  species  of  A^ 
of  the  southern  temperate  seas  is  Macrocystis  pyrifera,  (Turn.)  Ag.,  which 
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exceeds  in  size  all  other  plants,  attaining  a  length  of  300  meters ;  but  it 
occurs  again  in  the  northern  Pacific,  on  the  American  coast  (Fig.  4^9). 
A  second  >pecics  of  Macrocystis,  M.  angustifolia,  Boiy,  is  confined  to  the 
temperate  west  coast  of  South  America. 

V.  THE  ARCTIC  BENTHOS. 

The  algal  flora  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  poor  in  species,  and  covers  smaller 
areas  than  in  more  southern  seas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  seas,  except  the  Antarctic,  in  the  dimensions  of  a  great  part  of  its 
species,  and  prccisel)'  of  those  that  grow  socially  and  form  the  main  mass  of 
the  vegetation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Kjellman  \  whom  we  have 
chiefly  to  thank  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  algal  vegetation,  sa>  s:  '  \Vc 
stand  as  it  were  before  an  insoluble  enigma  when  our  dredge*  net  brings 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  these  plants  whose  robustness  testifies  to  their 
unrestrained  vital  v^ur,  whilst  a  massive  sheet  of  ice  covers  the  sea  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  extremely  low,  and  whilst  nocturnal  darkness 
reigns  even  at  midday.'  This  flora  is  principally  composed  of  Phaeophyoeae 
(Laminarieae,  Fucaceae)  and  Morideae  (particularly  Corallinaceae),  whereas 
the  Chlorophyccae  are  few,  and,  when  compared  with  those  of  southern  seas, 
poorly  developed.  The  topographical  distribution  is  limited  to  a  smaller 
variety  of  habitats  than  on  temperate  coasts.  Sandy  and  muddy  soils, 
except  on  scattered  stones,  arc  bare  of  vegetation  ;  there  arc  no  sea-grasses. 

The  emerging  belt  is  occupied  by  vegetation  in  subarctic  seas  only,  for 
instance'  on  tlie  coast  of  Norway  and  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Else- 
where it  possesses  either  no  vegetatimi  (ht  only  a  poor  one,  because  the  masses 
of  ic^  which  the  breakers  and  tides  keep  in  continual  motion,  arrest  all 
plant-growth  by  shearing  the  rocks.  Wherever  the  emerging  belt  is 
not  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  ice,  it  bears  chiefly  Fucaceae, 
as  in  temperate  seas.  The  subarctic  seas  may  even  be  termed  Fucaceae- 
seas.  The  real  Arctic  Ocean,  however,  is  the  sea  of  Laminariaceae.  Here, 
at  depths  of  3-10  fathoms,  species  of  Alaria  (Fig.  490)  and  Laminaria 
build  up  extensive  formations  in  the  shade  of  which  photophobous  forms 
thrive.  In  places,  instead  of  the  Laminariaceae.  there  appear  broad 
banks  of  Corallinaceae,  particularly  composed  of  species  of  Lithothamnion 
(Fig.  4yi)  and  Lithophyllum,  which  attain  relatively  large  dimen.^ions. 
The  poverty  of  the  flora  as  regards  Chlorophyceac  is  due  to  the  weak 
illuminati(»i,  as  the  members  of  this  group  are  generally  photophilons. 

The  lower  limit  of  the  photic  region  appears  to  lie  at  a  depth  of  20 
fathoms.  The  dysphotic  region  in  the  Norwegian  polar  sea  contains  no 
macrophytes.  but  at  Spitzbergen  Kjellman  has  found  Delesseria  sinuosa 
at  a  depth  of  85  fathoms,  Ptilota  pectinata  in  Smeerenberg  Bay  at  150 

>  Kjellman,  II. 
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fathoms,  and  a  few  other  species  at  similar  depths.  There  are  no  observa- 
tions regarding  the  undoubtedly  more  abundant  microphytes  of  the  dysphotic 
region. 


FiC.  490.  Alaria  dolichorhachis,  young.   Three-fifths  natural  lize.    Aflcr  Kjellman. 


In  their  periodic  pheiwvicna^  arctic  Algae  resemble  north  temperate 
ones ;  yet  there  are  no  species  whose  complete  cycle  of  development 
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requires  less  than  a  year.  In  general,  here  also,  vegetative  activity  prevails 
in  summer,  and  reproductive  activity  in  winter,  the  latter  at  a  temperature 
from  —  i"  to  —  2°  C. 

In  spite  of  their  connexion  the  various  portions  of  the  polar  seas  possess 
distinct  algal  floras,  the  differences  in  which  can  only  partially  be  accounted 
for  by  existing  causes,  such  as  milder  temperature  (west  coasts  of  Greenland 
and  Norway),  unequal  salinity  (the  Siberian  Sea  is  poor  in  salt).  Kjellman 
distinguishes  three  chief  districts,  namely,  those  of  Spitzbergen,  of  Siberia, 
and  of  America.  The  dominant  Laminariaceae  in  these  districts  are  in  part 
different  species. 


Kio.  49r.  Lithothamnion  glaciate.    Two-thirdb  nalnral  size.    After  Kjellman. 

2.    THE  PELAGIC  PLANKTON ». 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  represented  in  the  pelagic  plankton  chiefly  by 
Diatomaceae,  Peridinieac,  and  Cyanophyccae.  Diatomaceae  are  present 
everywhere,  and  are  equally  prominent  by  reason  of  the  number  of  forms 
and  of  individuals.  The  Pcridinieae  in  cold  seas  are  rich  in  individuals,  in 
warm  seas  rich  in  forms.  The  Cyanophyccae,  chiefly  Oscillariaceae,  are 
very  abundant  in  warm  seas. 

A  few  other  classes  oi  Algae  occur  in  plankton,  but  are  usually  less  frequent 
or  more  local.  Two  species  of  the  genus  Halosphaera  ( Protococcaceae )  are  not 
devoid  of  significance  in  the  plankton  of  warm  seas.  True  Flagellatae  are  represented 
in  cold  seas  by  species  of  Dictyocha  among  otlicrs;  the  Pyrocysteae,  a  gn>up  «•(' 
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phosphorescent  Algae,  apparently  allied  with  the  FlagcUatae,  are  common  in  warm 
seas.  Bacteria  are  very  abundant  in  hemiplankton  near  the  coasts,  and  some  of 
their  species  cause  diffuse  phosphorescence  of  the  sea.  But  they  seem  to  be  very 
rare  in  the  open  sea. 

Denizens  of  the  plankton  must  be  able  to  spend  their  existence  either 
wholly  or  for  the  most  part  in  a  free-swimming  condition.  Associated 


FiC.  40 J.  Antclmincllia  ^igas,  (Castr.) 
Schiitt  (Oiatomaccae).  Magnified  a6. 
After  Schiitt. 


Fig.  494.  Gossleriella  tropica,  Schiitt.  Magnified 
1 50,    After  Schutt. 


Fig.  493.  I'lanktoniella  Sol,  (Wall.) 
Schiitl  (Diatomaceae).  Magnified  190. 
After  Schiitt. 


Fic.  495.  Omithocercui  splendent,  Schiitt 
(Peridinicae).  Ventral  side.  Magnified  150. 


with  this  need  are  found  various  adaptations,  which  are  usually  much  more 
complete  in  the  forms  of  true  plankton  than  in  the  hemiplankton,  whose 
constituents  consequently  sink  to  the  bottom  at  certain  times,  in  particular  at 
the  reproductive  period.  These  adaptations  have  developed  in  two  direc- 
tions, {a)  to  decrease  the  specific  gravity,  and  {h)  to  increase  the  surface 
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with  the  least  possible  employment  of  heavy  materiaL  To  these  in  co- 
operation, or  to  the  former  alone,  is  due  the  power  possessed  by  Algae  of 
the  plankton  of  floating  permanently. 

The  spccifical!}-  V\0^i  ccll-conicnts,  whose  presence  is  to  be  r^arded  as 
an  adaptation  to  flotation  in  the  Cyanophyceae  of  the  plankton,  according  to 
KIcbahn ' ,  consist  of  gas-bubbles  which  look  like  red  dots  when  seen  under  the 
microscope.  The  flitty  oil  richly  produced  by  many  Algae  of  the  plankton, 
for  instance  by  Diatomaccac.  aids  in  reducing  the  specific  gravity,  without 
hou  cA  cr  representing  an  ada[)tation  for  llolation. 

More  manifold  and  more  striking  arc  the  contrivances  for  increasing  the  sur- 
face. A  very  simple  case  is  illustrated  by  Antdminellia  gigas  (Fig.  49 2),  the 
giant  of  its  class,  which  with  a  volume  of  several  cubic  millimeters  possesses 
an  extremely  fine  membrane.  The  same  object  is  attained  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  by  outgrowths  of  various  kinds,  which  often  resemble  the  sailing 
devices  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  have  reached  a  wonderful  perfection  both  in  the 
Peridinieae  (Figs.  495  and  496)  and  in  the  Diatomaceae  (Figs.  492  and  493). 
In  various  Diatomcae  the  faculty  of  floating  is  attained  or  increased  b>-  the 
cells  cohering.  These  devices  are  of  course  effective  only  in  combination 
with  a  sjKxific  gravity  approximately  identical  with  that  of  water.  They 
prevent  a  rapid  descent  in  the  water,  or  the  ascent  to  its  surface,  that 
might  be  occasioned  by  alterations  in  weight  caused  by  the  products  of 
assimilation. 

The  regum  of  iilumitiatum  of  the  plankton  resemble  those  of  the 
benthos.  The  majority  of  floating  Algae  inhabit  the  topmost  layer  of  the 
photic  region  ;  but  the  OscUlariaceae  alone  give  floral  tints  to  the  water  by 
meansof  individuals  swimming  on  the  surface.  Thus  Trichodesmum  eiy- 
thraeum,  common  in  the  Red  Sea,  causes  the  red  glimmer  to  which  this  sea 
owes  its  name.  The  dysphotic  region  in  all  cases  is  very  poor  in  vegetable 
plankton,  and  the  aphotic  region,  at  most,  may  include  bacteria.  Thus 
Russell  found  many  bacteria  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  a  depth  of  250  meters, 
but  onlv  vcrv  lew  at  i.ico  meters-. 

Like  the  benthos,  the  plankton  exhibits  a  differentiation  into  climatic 
zones.  Their  boundaries  depend  on  temix:rature,  for  cold  and  warm  currents 
determine  them.  Tiic  Plankton  Expedition  could  distinguish  two  zones  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  tropical  warm  zone  and  a  northern  cold  one.  Their 
boundary  in  the  western  Atlantic  is  very  sharp  and  coincides  with  that  of 
the  warm  Fk>rida  current  and  the  cold  one  from  Labrador.  In  the  east» 
where  such  pronounced  currents  do  not  exist,  the  transition  is  more  gradual 
Each  of  the  tw  o  plankton  zones  b  characterized  by  certain  predominant 
plants.  Thus  Antclminellia  gigas,  Gossleriella  tropica  (Fig.  494),  and 
Planktoniella  .Sol  (Fig.  493)  are  very  characteristic  of  the  warm  waters,  while 
Ceratium  tri})os  balticum  denotes  cold  water. 
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Each  of  the  two  zones  is  subdivided  into  a  scries  of  provinces,  the  differ- 
ences in  which  only  partially  depend  on  conditions  now  prevailing  (salinity, 
temperature,  light).  SdiUtt  distinguishes  the  following  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly defined  provinces  of  the  seas  explored  by  the  Plankton  Expedition : 


Fig.  496.  I'lankton-spccics  of  Ceratiura  (Peridinieae).  a-f  Warm-walcr  forms,  g-k  Cold-water 
fonns.  g  Centinm  tripot  tcfgastiniim.   k  C.  tripos  balticuii.  BSagnifitd  195.  Mker  F.  Sehatt 


Baltic  (sharply  defined),  North  Sea  (less  isolated),  north-eastern  Gulf  Stream, 
Irminger  current,  l-'ast  Greenland  current,  West  Greenland  current,  Labrador 
current,  Florida  current,  Xorth-equatorial  current,  Guinea  current,  South- 
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FRESH-WATER  VEGETATION 

I.  Systematic  and  Oecologlcal  Survey.  Families  of  plants  in  fresh  water.  Sab- 
division  of  forms  into  five  oecological  types,  a.  Fresh'Water  Lakes.    \.  GeturaL  Prc- 

dominnnce  of  the  photic  region.  \\.  The  lUfferentiation  of  the  Vegetation,  i.  The  Limneth- 
BefUhos  of  Lakes.  Helt-like  arrangement  in  the  photic  region.  Lime-excretiog  Cyano- 
phyceae.  Dysphotic  region.  2,  Tk*  LimMeHe  PlanktoM  0/ Lakes,  Flora  and  ocoology. 
a.  Flowinf  Water.  Floating  vegetation.  Lithophytes  of  torrents.  Podostemaceae. 
4.  Periodic  Phenomena  of  the  Vegetation  of  Fresh  Water.  Benthos  and  plankton 
at  difTeicnt  seasons.  5.  The  Vegetation  of  Snow  and  Ice.  Causes  and  distrtbutioil  of 
red  snow.  Sphaerella  nivalis.   Other  microphytes  on  snow  and  ice. 

I.  SYSTEMATIC  AND  OECOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Whilst  the  macrophytic  flora  of  the  sea  is  composed  chiefly  of  Phaeo- 
phyceae  and  Rhodophyceae,  to  a  less  extent  of  Chloropliyceae,  and  to 
a  very  slight  degree  of  Phanerogamae,  that  of  fresh  water,  at  least  as  regards 
mass,  exhibits  the  reverse  relation.  In  fresh  water  Phanerogamae  pre- 
dominate,  and  are  accompanied  by  Pteridophyta  and  Bryophyta,  whfeh  are 
absent  from  the  sea.  The  importance  of  Chlorophyceae  may  be  about  the 
same  in  salt  and  fresh  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  fresh  water  Phaeophjr- 
ceae  and  Rhodophyccac  are  represented  only  by  rare  and  isolated  forms. 

The  mtcrophytic  flora  likewise  exhibits  great  diflerences  in  the  two  kinds 
of  water.  True  it  is  that  the  Bacillariaceae  maintain  a  dominant  position  also 
in  fresh  water,  but  the  Pcridinieac,  so  common  in  the  sea,  are  rcprcfcntcd 
in  fresh  water  by  onI\-  a  few  fdrin'^,  whilst  the  Desmidiaceae.  which  are 
completely  absent  horn  the  sea,  arc  very  abundant  in  the  benthos  and  hcmi- 
plankton  of  fresh  water.  Cyanophyctac  and  Bacteria  are  more  generally 
distributed  in  fresh  water  than  in  the  ^^ea. 

The  I'hanerogain.ie  of  frc>h  water,  in  contra>t  with  those  of  the  sea. 
belong  to  the  mo.^t  diverse  orders  of  Angiosperniae.  Of  special  importance 
among  Dicotyledoncs  are  the  Xymphaeaceae,  all  of  which  arc  inhabitants 
of  fresh  water ;  in  addition  there  are  the  aquatic  Ranunculaceae  (spedes  of 
Batrachium),  Ceratophyllaceae,  Elatinaceae,  Callitrichaceae,  Podostemaceae, 
Haloragidaceae  (Myriophyllum,  Fig.  497,  5),  UtrictUariaceae.  Among 
Monocotyledones  the  following  families  are  mainly  or  exclusively  composed 
of  aquatic  plants:  Alismaceac,  Juncaginaceae,  Potamogetonaceae,  Apono- 
getonaceac,  Naiadaceae,  Hydrocharitaceae,  Lemnaoeae,  Mayaoeae,  Pootc- 
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dcriaceae.  Among  Pteridoph>-ta,  various  Salviniaceae,  Marsileacea^  and 
Isoctaceae  are  represented  in  fresh  water.  Among  Musci,  Fontinalaceae  and 
H\  pnaceae  for  the  most  part,  and  Sphaf^naceae  to  a  certain  extent,  display 
a  preference  for  an  aquatic  existence,  as  do  Ricciaceae  among  the  Hcpa- 
ticae.  This  li.st,  however,  docs  not  in  any  way  include  all  the  groups  of 
higher  plants  represented  in  the  frcsh-walcr  flora  ;  with  the  exception  of 
Gymnospermae,  among  which  however  swamp-plants  are  not  lacking,  most 
of  the  larger  groups  of  Phanerogamae  exhibit  some  spedes  of  a  more  or 
less  aquatic  habit.  In  this  respect  attention  may  be  drawn  to  Hottonia, 
limnanthemum,  Lobelia  Dortnuuina,  Aldrovanda  vesiculosa,  and  Bidens 
Beckii. 

The  structure  and  mode  of  life  of  the  higher  limnetic  aquatic  plants  are 
extremely  diversified.  Common  to  the  majority  of  them  is  only  tte  absence 
of  secondary  growth  in  thickness,  which  occurs  in  Isoctcs  alone,  and  then 
only  in  an  anomalous  form.  In  other  respects  we  may  distinguish  according 
to  their  structure  and  mode  of  life  the  following  oecological  types,  which 
are  often  connected  by  intermediate  forms:  — 

1.  Jsoi'tcs  type.  Completely  submerged  rosette-plants,  rooted  in  the 
ground,  usually  with  cylindrical  leaves:  Isoetes  (Fig.  497,  i,  2),  Pilularia, 
Subularia  (Fig.  497,  3),  Littorella,  and  Lobelia  Dortmanna. 

2.  Nymphoia'Hippitris  type.  Plants  rooted  in  the  ground,  reaching  the  sor^ 
face  of  the  water  by  means  of  long-stalked  leaves  or  long  shoots,  and  therefore 
partly  in  the  air.  To  these  belong  the  Nymphaeaceae,  Limnanthemum 
Marsilea,  Trapa,  Batrachium  aquatil^  Potamogelon  natans,  and  other  sj^ecies 
with  floating  leaves,  Hippuris,  Elatine  Alsinastnim,  and  others,  with  the 
ends  of  their  shoots  emerging  from  the  water. 

3.  Naias  type.  Plants  rooted  in  the  soil,  or  free-swimming,  with  long 
flowing  shoots.  Not  rooted — Ceratophyllum,  Aldrovanda,  and  rootless 
Utricularia.  Rootctl  Naia-s,  Zannichellia,  various  species  of  Potamogeton 
and  Batrachium,  and  others. 

4.  Uydrocliaris  type.  Free-swimming  plants  with  short  shoots,  either 
quite  submerged  (Lemna  trisulca,  Riccia  fluttans),  or  with  the  greater  part 
submerged  (Stratiotes)  or  half  submeiged  (Salvinia),  or  with  the  greater 
part  floating  on  the  sur&ce  (Hydrocharis,  species  of  Lemna,  Azolla,  Riccia 
natans),  or  with  the  greater  part  projecting  above  water  (Pistia,  Eichhomia). 

5.  Podastemm  type.  Submerged  plants  fixed  to  stones  in  running  water 
(Podostemaceae,  various  Musci). 

Plants  rooted  in  the  soil  may  be  termed  setni-aquatic,  if  they  develop 
no  aquatic  leaves  or  only  temporary  ones,  and  are  otherwise  terrestrial 
plants,  as  for  instance  the  common  reed  (Phragmites  communis)  and  other 
gra.sses,  species  of  Scirpus,  of  Sparganium  (Fig.  497,  4),  of  Alisnia,  and 
others.  Many  free-swimming  aquatic  plants,  such  as  Pistia, are  indeed  rather 
subaiirial  than  aquatic  plants.  As  members  of  formations,  however,  their  r61e 
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is  always  that  of  aquatic  plants,  whilst  the  above-mentioned  semi-aquatic 

plants  form  a  transition  stage  to  terrestrial  vegetation  as  tegards  habitat 

The  above  classification  depends  in  the  first  place  on  distribution  as 
regards  space  that  is  so  important  in  the  study  of  formations.  From  other 
points  of  view,  it  is  natural  that  other  methods  of  groupinc^  should  be  pre- 
ferred. I  have  therefore  nothing  to  urge  against  the  classification  made  by 
Schcnck  \  but  it  corresponds  less  to  distribution  in  space  than  to  other  no 
less  important  occological  characters.  -s, 

Macrophytic  trcsh-water  Algae  are  more  or  less  of  the  Naias  type.  This 
is  true  in  particalar  of  the  Chancese,  which  show  a  great  likeness  to  Nalas 
in  their  mode  of  life. 

Microphytic  Algae  and  the  few  saprophilous  aquatic  Fungi  are  some  of 
them  fixed  to  the  substratum  or  to  other  plants  of  the  benthos,  and  others 
float  or  swim  freely  in  the  water  as  plankton. 


In  contrast  with  their  behaviour  in  salt-water  seas  the  majority  of  macro- 
phytes  are  rooted  to  the  ground  in  fresh  water.  Lithophytes  are  very  rare 
among  the  higher  and  larger  plants  (Podostemon  type),  whereas  many 
fiUunentous  Algae  grow  fixed  to  stones.  The  latter  also  sometimes  occur 
as  epiphytes.  This  mode  of  life  is  specially  exhibited  by  small  superfidally 
extoided  Algae  (Coleochaete  and  others). 

The  deep  regions  of  the  vegetation  in  fresh  water  resemble  those  in  the 
sea ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  smaller  extent  of  the  former,  the  photic 
r^on  occupies  a  relatively  greater  area,  and  is  alone  represented  in  small 
tracts  of  water,  such  as  ponds,  ditches,  and  brooks. 

The  boundary  between  the  photic  and  dyspholic  regions  lies  at  very 
different  depths,  varying  from  5  to  30  meters,  according  to  the  variations  in 
the  turbidity  occasioned  by  particles  in  suspension.  The  flora  of  the  dys- 
photic  region  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  microphytes^  Diatomaceae 
in  particular ;  but  exceptionally  a  few  macrophytes  have  been  observed  in  it. 
The  flora  of  the  aphotic  region  is  not  known ;  it  b  at  all  events  very  poor. 

Still  and  flowing  water  aflbrd  very  diflferent  conditioiis  to  vegetation,  and 
are  therefore  dealt  with  separately. 

ii.  n/E  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  THE  VEGETATION. 

Fresh- water  lakes  represent  the  type  of  motionless  fresh  water,  while 
shallow  water  of  ponds  and  ditches,  as  regards  vegetation,  is  for  the  most 
part  allied  to  that  of  the  calm  bays  of  salt  seas.  In  any  case  many  small 
sheets  of  water  possess  a  peculiar  flora  not  yet  observed  in  lakes ;  for 

•  Schcnck,  I.  ^--^^ 
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Instance,  Lemnaceae  appear  to  be  absent  from  the  Isdces.  Greater  calmness 
of  water,  special  chemical  constituents,  and  like  fiictors  may  cause  these 

differences,  but  no  investigations  have 
been  conducted  on  the  subject. 

The  vegetation  of  fresh-water  lakes 
has  been  studied  of  late  years  with  in- 
creasing interest  and  success,  but  up  to 
the  present  only  in  Central  I-".urnpe. 
The  following  considerations,  therefore, 
chiefly  relate  to  the  lakes  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  adjoining  land.  In 
all  lakes,  benthos  and  plankton  can  be 
readily  distinguidied,  whereas  shalbw 
bodies  of  water  that  possess  only  hemi- 
plankton  do  not  exhibit  a  clear  differen- 
tiation. 

I.  The  Limnetic  Benthos  of  JLakes. 

Shallow  banks  of  lakes  are  usually 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  belt 
of  the  common  reed  (Phragmites  com- 
munis), which  towards  the  lake  is  con- 
tinued by  a  belt  of  Scirpus  lacustris. 
Both  plants  are  among  those  which  have 
only  their  bases  in  water  and  which  we 
have  therefore  distinguished  as  semi- 
aquatic  They  are  frequently  accom> 
panied  by  other  plants  of  a  similar  mode 
of  life,  such  as  Butomus,  Sagittaria, 
Alisma  Plant^o,  Ranunculus  Lingua. 
The  shallow  water  between  the  tall  shoots 
is  occupied  by  true  aquatic  plants  of 
smaller  dimensions,  which  towards  the 
lake  rapidly  increase  in  number  and  size, 
and  when  the  depth  reaches  about  3 
meters  they  entirely  replace  the  others. 

The  second  belt,  the  first  of  the 
true  aquatic  belts,  is  duiracteriaed  in 
die  first  place  by  Nymphaeaceae,  and, 
where  all  three  Central  European  species  occur,  they  succeed  one  another 
in  the  following  order:  Nymphaea  albaS  Nuphar  luteum,  N,  pumilum 

*  I  know  nothing  r^jarding  the  occurrence  of  Nymphaea  Candida,  Presl ;  it  is  probably 
not  to  be  considered  as  specifically  distinct. 


FlGi  498.  Nuphar  pamilana  from  Ketowr. 
nemer  Lake  in  the  Vo^ges.  Natural  sue. 
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(Fig.  49H).  Associated  with  them  arc  other  plants  with  floating  leaves  and 
those  with  the  ends  of  their  shoots  projecting  above  water  (Nymphaea- 
Hippuris  type).  A  condition  vital  to  most  of  these  plants  is  that  a  part 
of  their  organs  shall  be  in  the  air.  Only  a  few  can  live  completely 
submerged  (Hatrachium  aquatilc).  To  the  upper  belt  also  belong  the 
plants  of  the  Isoetes  type.  Some  of  them  (Isoetcs)  lengthen  their 
lca\cs  as  the  depth  increases,  but  not  sufficiently  to  obtain  any  essential 
advantage. 

To  the  third  belt  belong  the  flowing  phanerogams  of  the  Naias  type  that 
vegetate  quite  submerged,  but  which  contrast  with  those  of  the  Isoiites 
type  by  prolonging  their  axes  towards  the  light.  Here  the  dominant 
phanerogams  are  species  of  Potamogcton,  and,  at  greater  depths,  species  of 
Naias.  Below  a  depth  of  6  meters  phanerogams  occur  in  very  small 
numbers.  The  free,  floating  and 
swimming,  forms  of  hemiplankton 
(Hydrocharis  type),  as  they  periodi- 
cally belong  to  the  vegetation  at  the 
bottom  (hibernation,  seeds)  of  the 
water,  occur  only  in  the  outermost 
belts. 

From  a  depth  of  2  meters  on- 
wards species  of  Chara  usually 
form  an  important  part  of  the  vege- 
tation ;  with  increasing  depth  species 
of  NitcUa  gradually  appear.  At  a 
depth  of  7  meters  and  below  this, 
macrophytic  vegetation  is  almost 

.  J      r  XT-    II        Fig.  499.  FurTOwe<l  itone  from  I-angenargen  on 

exclusively    composed    Ot    .Nltella    Lake  Constance.   Half  n.nlural  size.  After  Kirchner. 

syncarpa.     In  its  company  a  few 

individual  Musci.  such  as  Fontinalis  antipyretica  and  Hypnum  giganteum, 
appear.  The  submerged  meadows  of  Nitella  continue  occasionally  in 
clear  water  (Lake  Constance)  to  a  depth  of  30  meters,  where  their 
cessation  denotes  the  inferior  limit  of  the  photic  region.  In  the  more 
turbid  waters  of  Lake  Mliggel  in  Bavaria,  the  Nitclla-vcgctation  ceases  at 
a  depth  of  12  meters,  and  is  replaced  down  to  a  depth  of  30  meters  by 
sheets  uf  Cladophora,  in  which  Cladophora  profunda.  Brand,  C.  cornuta, 
Brand,  and  Rhizoclonium  profundum.  Brand,  predominate Microphytes 
in  great  numbers  are  associated  with  the  macrophytic  benthos  of  the  photic 
region.  Bacillariaceae,  in  particular,  form  brown  flaked  coatings  on 
submerged  parts  of  plants,  stones,  and  other  bodies.  Of  grea*  ere.st 
are  several  Umc-cxcrcliug  Cyanophyceac,  which  form  soft  CgpBB'  tones 
in  very  shallow  calm  places  in  some  lakes,  and  arc  c(A<  jMh.  <<hme 

'  Sec  Brand,  ot 
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hitherto  unexplained  manner  with  the  formation  of  tortuous  furrows  on  the 

surface  of  the  stones '  (Fig.  499)- 

Altliouf^h  a  considerable  literature  exists  in  reference  to  'sculptured  stones'  in 
lakes,  two  very  different  theories  confront  one  another  regardinj;  their  orifjin.  both 
of  which  may  perhaps  be  true,  as  in  this  case  similar  phenomena  may  arise  from 
dissimilar  causes.  Kirchner,  who  investigated  chiefly  the  atones  <^  Lake  Constance, 
contiders  that  the  coating  of  Algae,  by  means  of  its  calcareous  investment,  protects 
stones  against  the  solvent  action  of  water,  and  that  furrows  arise  wherever  insect 
larv  ae  dostTOy  the  coating.  Chodat,  on  the  other  hand,  who  observed  the  stones  in 
Lake  Geneva,  includes  these  investing  Cyanophyceae  among  '  calcivorous  *  or  lime- 
dissolving  Algae,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  other 
cases.  The  Cyanopliyceae  on  sculptured  stones  observed  by  Kirchner  were  recog- 
nised by  hhtt  as  Schizothriz  fasciculata,  Gomont,  Calothriz  parietina,  Thuret,  and 
Phormidium  incruatatum,  Gcmiont;  Chodat  mentions  species  of  Schizothrix  as 
lime>dissolving. 

Microph3rtes  also  form  the  essential  vegetation  of  the  narrow  emerging 
belt  of  lakes.  Kirchner  mentions  as  occurring  in  the  spray-zone,  Cyano- 
phyceae,  Bacillariaceae,  and  only  one  larger  algal  form,  Sptrogyra  adnata, 
KUtz. 

The  dysphotic  region  of  the  fresh-water  benthos  as  a  rule  possesses  only 
a  microphytic  vegetation  consisting  of  Bacillariaceae,  Oscillarieae,  and  Heg- 
giatocae ;  exceptionally  Chlorophyccac  appear  fSccncdcsmus.  rediastrum), 
and  Pcridinicae  (in  Lake  Zurich  at  a  dcjnh  of  6o-LyO  meters  according 
to  Imhof-);  only  once,  by  Forel  \  was  a  higher  plant  discovered,  namely 
a  moss,  Thamnium  alopecurum,  var.  Lemani,  in  Lake  Geneva  at  a  depth  of 
about  60  meters.   Some  species  appear  to  be  true  denizens  of  the  depths, 
or  dysphotic  plants ;  but  the  physiological  characters  leadii^  to  sudi  a  mode 
of  life  are  unknown.  In  the  greatest  depths  investigated  in  Lake  Constance 
(160  and  240  meters)  the  mud  was  free  from  any  vegetation  except  a  few 
individuals  of  the  diatomaceotis  Cymat(^Ieura  Solea,  Brcbisson.  This  dis- 
covery shows  at  all  events  that  organisms  dependent  on  light  are  capable  of 
existing  at  these  depths.    The  dysphotic  flora  of  Lake  Geneva  seems  to 
be  somew  hat  richer,  as  Forel  speaks  of  an  organic  coating  in  which  Diato- 
meae  predominate. 

s.  The  Limnetic  Plankton  of  Lakes. 

The  hcmi{)lankton  of  fresh  water  includes  some  phanerogams,  those  of 
the  Hydrocharis  type.  On  the  contrary  the  true  planklon.  as  in  the  sea.  is 
exclusively  formed  of  microscopic  species  of  Algae,  which  dilTcr  or  at  any 
rate  occur  in  different  proportions  in  the  various  lakes  or  even  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  lake,  so  that  the  limnetic  plankton  exhibits 

*  See  Schroter  und  Kirchner,  op.  cit. ;  Chodat,  II.  '  Imhof,  op.  cit. 

•  Forel,  op.  ciL 
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a  remarkable  diveisity.  Many  species  there  are  that  occur  in  great 
abundance  in  particular  lakes,  but  that  are  quite  absent  or  rare  in  other 
lakes,  as  for  ii^tance,  of  Diatomaceae,  Cyclotella  bodanica  (Fig.  500,  d),  C. 
comta,  var.  radiosa  (Fig.  500, 6)  in  Lake  Constance  and  Lake  Geneva. 


Fig.  500.  Algae  of  the  plankton  of  I^ke  Conitancc.  <i  Fra^ilaria  crotonciuis,  Kilt      f'  vclotclla 
comta,  Kittz.,  var.  radiosa.    e  Asterioaelia  gracillima,  Grua.    d  Cvdotella  bodaiiica,  Eulenst. 
Botryoooocw  Braadi,  Kftts.  Alter  Kiidioer.    $  migaified  140^  ouen  nagoified  43a 

Gloeotrichia  echinulata  (Cyanophyceae)  is  confined  to  Lake  Pldn  and  a  few 
small  neighbouring  lakes  in  Holstein.  In  Lake  Constance,  the  otherwise 
very  widespread  phenomenon  of  'red  water'  that  in  its  typical  form  is 
produced  by  floating  Oscillarieae,  is  wanting.   It  is  not  yet  decided  whether 
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existing  or  geological  causes  account  for  these  differences.  On  the  other 
hand,  widely  distributed  organisms  are  not  wanting  in  limnetic  plankt'.n. 
Thus,  Astcrionella  formosa,  A.  gracillima  (Fig.  500,  c),  Fragilaria  croloncn.-.i> 
(Fig'  500,  a)  (all  belonging  to  the  Diatomaceae),  Clathrocystis  aeruginosa 
(Cyanoph>'ceae),  and  Ceratium  hirundinella  (Peridinieac),  are  foand  in  most 
]sikc8  in  Europe  and  North  America,  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  the  Hiinala>'as, 
and  probably  they  have  a  still  wider  distribution. 

As  in  pelagic,  so  also  in  limnetic  plankton,  the  Bacillariaceae  pre- 
dominate. They  exhibit  adaptations  to  the  floating  mode  of  life  which  are 
similar  to  those  of  their  marine  allies,  yet  do  not  possess  contrivances  so 
complete  as  do  marine  species  such  as  Gossleriella  tropica  or  Planktoniella 
Sol.  The  adaptations  to  plankton-life  have  not  advanced  so  far.  The 
next  important  class  is  the  Cyanophyceae,  which,  as  in  the  sea,  owe  their 
floating  power  to  small  air-bubbles.  Other  groups  of  Algae  are  repre- 
sented by  merely  a  few  species,  which  arc  usually  less  prominent  or  of  local 
occurrence.  Fairly  widespread  is  Botryococcus  Hraunii  (Tetrasporaccac). 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  plankton  of  Lake  Constance,  and  produces 
hf)llow  spherical  coenobia,  whose  power  of  floatini;  is  caused  by  air-bubbles 
in  the  central  cavity  that  is  traversed  by  threads  (Fig.  ',00, /  -i^).  Of  less 
importance  arc  some  Dcsmidiaccae  (Staurastrum),  \\>lvocaccae  (\'ol\ox. 
Kudorina,  Pandorina),  Frotococcaccac  (i'ediastrum),  and  Feridinieac  (Cera- 
tium), and  others. 

The  limit  between  the  photic  and  dysphoric  regions,  as  regards  thr 
limnetic  plankton,  varies  in  depth  according  to  the  less  or  greater  turbidity 
induced  by  particles  in  suspension.  In  Lake  Zurich,  according  to 
Heuscher\  plankton  is  pretty  uniformly  distributed  down  to  a  depth  of 
10  meters,  and  decreases  slowly  down  to  25-30  meters,  but  more  rapidly 
at  greater  depths.  From  25-30  meters  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  the 
lower  limit  of  the  photic  region.  The  various  Algae  exhibit  a  distribution 
in  layers.  The  Cyanophyceae  descend  only  a  few  centimeters  from  the 
surface,  so  that,  where  they  occur  abundantly,  as  in  the  Holstein  lakes, 
there  is  a  specially  dense  superficial  plankton.  This  is  also  true  of 
BotryococcusBraunii  in  Lake  Constance.  On  the  contrary,  the  Diatomaceae 
occur  at  a  considerable  depth,  without  immediatel)'  showing  any  diminutioo 
in  numbers,  and  are  still  abundant  at  the  greatest  depths  investigated. 
56  meters  in  Lake  Constance  and  90  meters  in  Lake  Zurich. 

3.  FLOWING  WATER. 

Flowing  water  differs  from  still  water  so  much  the  more  as  regards  the 
conditions  of  vegetation,  the  stronger  its  streaming  movement  Is.  For 
instance,  I  saw  parts  of  St.  John's  river  in  Florida  covered  by  floating 

*  Hemcfaer,  op.  dt 
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tracts  of  Pistia  Stratiotes,  in  which  no  progressive  movement  was  perceptible. 
In  such  places  the  water  was  shallow  and  its  flow  weak.  On  rapid  streams 
such  floating  vegetation  is  excluded,  or  consists,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
floating  islands  not  uncommon  in  tropical  rivers,  of  constituents  of  the  flora 
of  shallow  calm  places  that  have  accidentally  been  conveyed  into  the 
current.  A  plankton  consisting  of  microphytes  cannot  possibly  maintain 
itself  in  running  water.  The  investigation  of  river  water  has  accordingly 
usually  led  to  negative  results  ;  only  in  a  few  cases  have  some  floating 
Bacillariaceae  been  discovered.  The  fact  that  in  almost  similar  localities 
at  different  times  results  have  been  obtained  sometimes  positive  and  some- 
times negative,  renders  it  probable  that  the  plankton  of  rivers  (potamo- 
plankton)  consists  of  the  transported  constituents  of  plankton  of  lakes  and 
ponds.  At  the  most  is  plankton  maintained  and  capable  of  further 
development  in  very  slowly  flowing  streams  or  in  still  bays. 

In  calmer  streams,  as  in  still  water,  the  macrophytic  vegetation  is  chiefly 
rooted  in  the  ground  ;  but  in  torrents,  especially  in  mountain  cascades  and 
cataracts,  naturally  only  lithophytes  occur.  The  rooted  plants  of  the 
streams  of  Europe,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  temperate  zones  in 
general,  are  specifically  identical  with  those  occupying  still  water,  but  are 
somewhat  modified  in  their  structure  by  the  movements  of  the  water.  The 
axes  and  shoots  are  always  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  for 
instance  in  Ranunculus  fluitans  and  Scirpus  fluitans.  Potamogeton  fluitans 
develops  peripheral  bundles  of  fibres,  which  are  always  absent  in  still  water'. 
Moreover,  the  current  arrests  the  formation  of  flowers. 

The  lithophytes  in  streams,  with  one  exception  about  to  be  mentioned, 
are  solely  Muscr,  Algae,  and  Lichcnes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of 
flowing  water,  as,  for  instance,  species  of  P'ontinalis  and  Cinclidotus  among 
Musci.  In  the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand,  one  phanerogamous  family,  the 
Podostemaceae  *,  is  limited  to  streams  with  stony  beds,  and  indeed  prefers 
waterfalls.  Only  one  species,  Podostemon  Ccratophyllum,  is  extra-tropical, 
and  occurs  in  North  America.  The  Podostemaccae  arc  all  typical  litho- 
phytes, and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  submerged. 

t  ig-  .'>Oi  represents  two  species  of  Podostemon,  P.  Schenckii,  Warm.,  and 
P.  Mulleri,  Warm.,  which  p'ritz  Mliller,  H.  Schenck,  and  I  collected  in  water- 
falls at  Blumenau  in  South  Brazil.  Neither  of  these  .species  exhibits  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  family.  Their  shoots  spring  from  riband- 
like flat  roots  creeping  on  stones  and  attached  by  haptera ;  the  roots  are 
coloured  deep  green  by  chlorophyll,  as  is  always  the  case  in  this  family. 
The  part  the  roots  play  in  assimilation  is  subordinate  in  Podostemon, 
owing  to  their  relatively  feeble  development,  but  in  some  other  genera 
they  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  vegetative  apparatus  and  consequently 


*  Warming,  op.  cii. 
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the  most  important  assamilatory  organs.  Another  much  rarer  property 
of  the  roots  of  many-  species  is  that  of  producing  vegetative  and  fertile 
adventitious  shoots ;  they  thus  play  the  chief  r61e  in  sexual  and  asexual 
reproduction.    On  the  other  hand,  forms  are  not  wanting  that  are 

entirely  devoid  of  roots. 

The  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf  is  clearly  shown  in  the  species 
fit^urcd  and  is  comprehensible  without  further  explanation.  Axes  and 
leaves,  especially  the  latter,  exhibit  great  variety,  even  in  such  less  aberrant 
forms.  The  leaves,  for  instance,  in  some  species  are  reduced  to  minute 
scales,  whilst  in  others  they  are  meters  in  length.  Other  species  pos- 
sess a  highly  peculiar  construction,  which  is  caused  sometimes  by  the 
predominance  of  roots,  sometimes  by  die  ooalesoenoe  of  shoots  to  form 
thallus-like  plates. 

The  young  flower-buds  first  commence  to  open  either  when  the  water 
sinks,  or  more  frequently  when  the  shoots  emerge  above  the  water.  Two 
factors  generally  favourable  to  reproductive  growth,  dryness  and  light, 
come  strikingly  into  play.  The  leaves,  no  longer  covered  with  water,  dry 
up  and  quickly  fall  off,  frequently  together  with  part  of  the  shoots  and  the 
roots,  so  that  it  is  only  more  or  less  reduced  remnants  of  the  vegetative 
system  that  bear  flowers  and  fruits  (Fig.  501,  4  and  S).  The  flowers  oi)en 
only  in  the  air  and  are  pollinated  by  insects.  The  minute  seeds  germinate 
as  soon  as  they  are  moistened,  and  the  seedlings  very  quickly  develop 
contrivances  for  fixation. 

The  Podostemaceae  differ  anatomically  from  other  aquatic  phanerogams 
in  the  very  weak  development  of  air-containii^  intercellular  spaces  which 
do  not  surpass  those  of  ordinary  terrestrial  plants.  The  ra[Hdly  moving 
water  which  is  ridi  in  air  renders. the  possession  of  an  internal  aerating 
s)-stem  as  unnecessary  here,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  plants  in  the  moving  sea. 
Further,  in  contrast  with  the  phanerogams  of  still  water,  Podostemaceae 
possess  a  well-developed  mechanical  tissue,  which  is  centrally  arranged 
round  the  vascular  bundles,  and  affords  the  tensile  strength  necessary  for 
such  a  mode  of  life. 

4.  PERIODIC  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  VEGETATION 

OF  FRESH  WATER. 

The  influence  of  seasons  on  vegetable  life  in  fresh  water  has  been  investi- 
gated in  detail  only  in  Central  Europe.  Only  a  few  macrophsrtes  of  the 
benthos  and  of  the  hemiplankton  arc  annuals ;  for  instance,  in  the  former 
Naias  minor  and  N.  fle.xilis,  Subularia,  and  in  the  latttf  Salvinia  natans. 

Most  species  pcrcniialc,  and  remain  .some  of  them  apparently  unchai^red, 
for  example  Zannit  hcllia,  the  submerged  .species  of  Batrachium,  Vallisneria, 
whilst  others  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  owing  to  the  injection  of 
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the  intercellular  spaces,  for  example  Lemna  and  Ceratophyllum ;  still  othen 
perennate  only  by  means  of  their  rhizomes,  as  the  Nymphaeaccac  and  Po- 
tamogeton  natans ;  others  again  only  by  special  winter>lmds»  like  species  of 
Potamogeton,  Utricularia,  and  Hydrocharis.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  tfaeie  is 
on  the  part  of  the  benthos-plants  a  descent  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
where  the  temperature,  except  in  quite  shallow  water,  is  higher  than  at  the 
surface  \ 

Limnetic  plankton  is  present  throughout  the  year,  although  its  com* 
position  varies  according  to  the  season^.  During  winter  Diatomaceae 
predominate  ;  some  other  Algae  and  Pcridtnieae  are  associated  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  forms  that  occur  during  the  warm  season — 
for  instance  Ceratium  hirundinclla,  most  of  the  Cyanoph)'cc.ie  an  !  ("hloro- 
phyccae — arc  absent.  Such  forms  at  the  commencement  ot  winter  produce 
resting-spores,  which  sink  to  the  bottom.  Some  species  assume  diti'erent 
shapes,  according  to  the  season.  According  to  Schruier,  the  numerical 
maxima  for  the  majority  of  species  occur  in  May  and  August. 

Of  the  phmkton  of  the  lakes  in  Holstein  Apstein  *  gives  an  account  from  which  iIk 
passages  relating  to  the  plants  are  here  quoted  :— 

The  months  of  January  and  February  are  devoted  to  rest.  '  Many  Algae  entirely 
disappear  from  the  plankton  ;  either,  like  Glocotrichia,  they  have  formed  spores,  or, 
like  Ceratium,  cysts,  all  of  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Others  have 
become  very  scarce,  but  may  always  be  found,  such  as  Chroococcaccac,  Fcdiastrum, 
and  above  all  tiie  Diatomaceae. 

*  But  besides  the  above,  the  Dinobiya  have  entirely  diaqqieared,  although  tome 
isolated  plants  were  still  to  be  found  in  December;  they  have  already,  in  Jul^  aad 
August  formed  cysts  that  sink. 

'As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  become  more  powerful  in  action  and  when  the 
deep  water  becomes  warm  (April),  a  great  change  occurs.  Most  of  the  Diatomaceae 
appear  in  multitudes,  so  that  fur  a  ^hurt  time  they  quite  dominate  the  plankioa. 
Among  other  plants  Dinobrya  follow  during  the  spring,  and  at  its  termination  have 
reached  their  maximum ;  then  again  Gymnodinium  Aiseum  appears.  All  the  other 
plants  may  then  be  found,  but  are  at  the  first  stage  of  their  development.  .  . . 

*  During  summer,  life  has  attained  Ita  higheat  point,  especially  as  regards  ibe 
greatest  variety  of  species.  The  lower  Algae,  such  as  Nostocaceae,  Rivulariaceae. 
and  Chroococeaccae,  attain  their  liighcst  development  and  impart  to  the  water  col-^ur* 
that  are  visible  to  the  naki  M  eye.  ralniellaccae  and  Volvocineac  arr  iuuncro'U>.  a* 
are  also  tlie  Pcridinicac,  and  many  of  the  Diatomaceae  attain  their  maximum  at  ih:i 
time  or  at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  .  .  . 

'  In  autumn  many  Diatomaceae  attain  a^n  a  more  or  leaa  eonsidenible  dcvekp* 
ment,  but  the  other  vegetable  organisms  have  commenced  to  undetgo  a  decrease, 
which  takes  place  very  rapidly  with  aome  of  them,  in  many  cases  being  accompaaied 
by  the  formation  of  resting  stages.' 

*  Schenck,  I,  p.  8i.  '  Schrtiter,  op.  du;  Apttma.  at 
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5.  THE  VEGETATION  OF  SNOW  AND  ICE. 

The  perpetual  snow  and  ice  of  the  polar  zone  and  of  mountains,  here 

and  there,  exhibit  conspicuous  colouring  caused  by  microscopic  Algae. 
These  colours,  in  the  case  of  snow,  arc  of  various  shades  of  red,  rarely 
of  green,  and,  in  the  case  of  ice,  usually  brown.  The  coloured  layer  of 
snow  may  be  up  to  five  centimeters  thick,  whilst  ice  nourishes  its  flora  only 
superficially,  the  phenomena  being  frequently  associated  with  the  presence 
of  fine  dust. 

Since  its  discovery  in  the  Savoy  Alps  by  H.  B.  de  Saussurc  \  who  errone- 
ously referred  it  to  pollen  or  to  a  peculiar  mineral  substance,  the  pheno- 
menon of '  ved  snow  *  has  often  occupied  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and 
traveller.  Its  true  nature  was  first  recog- 


nized by  Elias  Fries'  (1822)  and  by 
Agardh  '  (1823),  who  proved  that  the  red 
sphericles,  so  frequently  misinterpreted, 
were  individuals  of  a  protococcaceous 
Alga,towhich  Agardhgavethe  namePro- 
tococcus  nivalis*.  Sommerfelt *,  shortly 
before  this,  had  given  to  the  organism 
of  red  snow  the  name  Sphaerella  nivalis 
(Fig.  502,  1-3),  which  is  now  in  use. 

More  recently  the  occurrence  of  Algae 
associated    with    red    snow   has  been 


demonstrated  on  Ihc  most  distant  points  i.,^,  j^j.  Snow  and  ice  Algae.  1-3. 

in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  zones  and  Sphaerella  niv.ilis.  4.  Raphidium  nivale. 

.  ,           ^    ,  5'  ^-  .^ncvlonc-ma  Noraeukidldli.  M»gr 

on  most  mountams  with  perpetual  snow  nified.  After  Chod*t 

(Pyrenees,  Alps,   Carpathians,  Scandi- 
navian Mountains,  Ural,  Sierra  Nevada  in  Spain,  Equatorial  and  Chilian 
Andes),  so  that  ^e  phenomenon  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  general  distribu- 
tion.  The  brown  colour  of  ice  has  hitherto  been  observed  chiefly  in  polar 
districts,  and  green  snow  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 

In  addition  to  Sphaerella  nivalis — ^first  discovered  and  exceeding  all 
others  in  frequency  and  abundance — ^numerous  other  microph)rtes  also  con- 
tribute to  the  flora  of  snow  and  ice.  Wittrock*  enumerates  forty-two 
species,  which  belong  to  Cyanophyceae,  Diatomaceae,  Conjugatae^  Volvo- 
caceac,  Pleurococcaceae,  and  Ulothrichaceae.  But  among  these,  besides 
Sphaerella,  only  two  species  are  of  considerable  importance,  Ancylonema 
Nordenskjoldii,  Berg^r.  (Fig.  502,  5,  6),  a  desmidiaceous  organism  with 
violet  sap,  first  discovered  in  Greenland  on  ice,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brown 


'  H.  B.  de  Saussurc,  op.  cit.  '  Fries,  op.  cit.  •  Agardh,  I. 

*  Agardh,  II.  *  SommerfeU.  *  Wittiodc,  op.  cit. 
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colour,  and  subsequently  found  in  the  snow  on  Mont  Blanc  and  Pidiinclia ; 
and  Scytonema  giacile  (Cyanophyceae),  which  occasionally  forms  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  ice-vegetation  In  the  interior  of  Greenland. 

In  addition  to  the  Algae,  Wittrock  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the 
vegetation  on  ice  and  snow  microphytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll,  in  particular 
Cliytridiuni  Haematococci,  Al.  Br.,  which  is  parasitic  on  S[)haerella  nivalis. 
I  inally,  a  few  moss-piotonemata,  w  hich  in  no  instance  had  developed  into 
leafy  plants,  were  occasionally  observed. 

Wittrock's  list,  which  however  concerns  only  Scandinavia  and  the  Arctic 
zone,  though  it  included  all  the  then  known  pianti)  growing  on  snow  and 
ice,  has  very  recently  been  supplemented  by  Lagerheiro,  who,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  red  snow  on  Pichincha,  determined  three  hitherto  unknown  species 
of  Chlamydomonas,  namely  C.  sanguinea,  C.  asterospenna,  and  C  nivalis^ 
which  however,  according  to  Chodat,  are  only  stages  of  the  polymorphous 
Sphaerella  nivalis.  In  company  with  the  red  Algae  two  other  unicellular 
Algae  appeared,  the  already  mentioned  Ancylonema  Nordenskjoldii  and 
Raphidium  nivale  (Lagerh.  sub  Raphidonema)  (Pleurococcaceae),  which  has 
since  been  found  by  Chodat  in  the  snow  of  Mont  Blanc  (Fig.  502,  4)  ;  also 
a  unicellular  funjijus,  Solenotila  nivalis,  Lagerh.,  which  exceeded  the  Algae 
in  number  of  individuals.  The  total  number  of  snow-plants  on  Pichincha, 
according  to  Lagerheim,  amounts  to  twenty-four  species,  which  belong 
to  the  Cyanophyceae,  Diatomaceac,  Desmidiaceae,  Volvocaceae,  Tctra- 
sporaceae,  Pleurococcaceae,  Chytridiaceae,  and  Musd  (protonemata),  and 
thu^  excluding  Solenotila  as  being  of  problematic  sjrstematic  position, 
belong  to  the  same  groups  as  snow-plants  of  the  Arctic  zone  and  of  the 
mountains  of  the  temperate  zones. 

The  oecology  of  the  vegetatum  on  snow  and  ice  has  not  yet  been  Investi- 
gated* 
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Abies  Webbiana,  75a. 
Abkhasia,  J21: 
Acacia,  530, 
Catechu,  ^So. 
comigera,  140. 
floribunda,  532. 
linearis,  53  a. 
planifrons,  270. 
sphaerocephala,  140. 
Acanthosicyos,  631. 
Acclimatization,  4^ 
Acer  caesium,  7.^2. 
Acetabularia  mediierranea,  793. 
Achillea  atrata  and  moschata,  105. 
Achyrophorus  quitensis,  708. 
Actinodaphne,  t^i. 
Adansonia,  .^66. 
Adenia  globosa,  619. 
\denostoma,  534. 
Vegiceras,  vivipary,  400. 
.ercnchjma,  jz. 
etna,  770. 
frica,  desert,  60. 
savannah,  364. 
tropical  climate,  278. 

rain-forest,  2qq. 
kvarm  temperate,  /,23. 
vooclland  in  E.,  3.'^6. 
ithis  australis,  483. 
thosma  capitatum,  525. 
ve  applanala,  641. 
IVrexico,  646. 
effects  of  pressure,  62. 
fh  temperature  of,  ^ 
efaction  of,  ^ 
•-g^rass,  T ^g- 
dolichorhachis,  801- 


Alaska,  forest,  ^61^. 
Alchemilla  villosa,  733. 
Alectoria-heath,  685. 
Algae,  786. 

effects  of  light  on,  58. 
tropical  terrestrial, 
Alhagi  maurorum,  613. 
Alleghany  forest,  576. 
Aloe,  422.  628. 
Alpine  climate,  704. 
flora  of  Alps,  773. 
Java,  729. 
Kilimanjaro,  738. 
Kinabalu  in  Borneo,  731. 
Natal,  763. 
New  Zealand,  761. 
grasses,  706. 
meadow,  704. 

plants,  CKcurrence  at  low  altitudes,  70fi- 

region,  702. 

shrubs,  705. 

steppe,  728. 
Alps,  pollination,  127. 
Alseusosmia  macrophylla,  477. 
Alstonia  vorticillosa,  331. 
Altai,  1^ 

America,  see  the  different  countries. 
Amhersiia  nobilis,  221.  334. 
Ammophila  arcnaria,  6t^4- 
Ami>elopsis  quinqucfolia,  573. 
Amphithalea  cricacfolia,  ijitj. 
Amur  river,  meadow,  593. 
Anaphalis  javanic.i,  72.=;. 
Anastaiica  hierochuntica,  fin. 
Andes,  flora,  jo^  265. 
Andira  inermis,  372. 
laurifolia,  3f^o. 
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Androsace  helvetica,  77fi. 
Anemophily,  79. 
Angraecum  eburneum,  130. 
Animals,  influence  on  plants,  119. 
Anisospemia  Passi flora,  196. 
Anona  senegalensis,  .^6;;. 
Antelminellia  gigas,  803. 
Antilles,  climate,  276. 
Ants,  134. 
Apennines,  770. 
Aphotic  region,  782. 
Aphyllous  plants,  ^ 
Aquatic  plants,  22^  781. 

periodicity,  783. 
Aqueous  tissue,  ll 
Arabia,  di^ 
Araceae,  2.^4. 
Ararat,  70.^. 

Araucaria  brasiliana,  748. 
Arctic  climate,  663. 
plant  formations,  68 a. 
plants,  structure,  3[6. 

resistance  to  cold,  ^j^ 
sea,  Sqq^ 
vegetation,  675. 

compared  with  that  of  mountains, 
111: 

Arctostaphylos  tomentosa,  f{34. 
Areca  Catechu,  231,  235. 
Arenga,  231. 
Argentina,  climate,  457. 

forest,  492,  494. 

mountains,  76s. 

pampas,  so 2. 
Aristida,  629. 

pungens,  Oitj. 
Aristotelia  Macqui,  f;39. 
Artemisia,  624. 

frigida,  626. 

maritima,  fiafi- 

tridentata,  640. 
Artocarpus,  236. 
Arundinaria  macrosperma,  474. 
Asia,  desert,  605. 

mountains,  7  so. 


Asia,  tropical  rain-forest,  293. 
Asplenium  adulterinum,  q2. 

Nidus,  225,  Mil  7a3« 
Astelia,  479,  484. 
Asterionella  gracillima,  8 is. 
Athos,  770. 
Atlas,  768. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  ^ 
Australia,  climate,  464. 

forest,  484^ 

grassland,  S03. 

periodicity,  444. 

sclerophyllous  woodland,  527. 

scrub,  S2  7. 
Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  307. 
Avicennia,  400.  403. 
Azorella,  706,  745. 

Baccharis  rosmarinifolia,  539. 

rufescens,  371. 

serrulata,  371. 
Balanophora  elongata,  340. 
Bamboo,  232,  383. 

climbing,  311. 

forest,  382. 

growth  of,  216. 

periodic  flowering  of,  250. 
Banana,  effects  of  wind  on,  1^  2^4. 

leaf,  growth  of,  219. 

ornithophilous,  123. 
Banksia  ericaefolia,  531. 

marginata,  531. 

serrata,  531. 

spinulosa,  531. 
Banyan,  321,  322. 
Baobab,  366. 

Barrel-trees  (bottle-trees),  349.  3^9. 

Barringtonia  speciosa,  aS- 

Basal  region,  702. 

Batavia,  rainfall,  26s. 

Batis  maritima, 

Bauhinia,  19.'^.  .'^i6.  317. 

Beech  forest,  Europe,  770,  773. 

New  Zealand,  760. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  58s, 
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Bee-flowers,  127. 
Benthos,  ?86-8o2.  fti2. 
Berzelia  abrotanoides,  .'^25. 
Belula  Bhojpaiira,  753. 
dwarf,  dfiS. 

N.  American,  ^22i  Sl^ 
Bigelowia  graveolens,  64.^. 
Black  Sea,  littoral  woodland,  577. 

steppe  near,  598. 
BOhme^^vald,  .^77. 
Bombax  malabaricum,  346. 
Borneo,  alpine  flora,  y^j^. 

regions  in  Kinabalu,  731. 
Boronia  crenulata,  529. 
Borreria  eryngioides,  ^Tty. 
Botryococcus  Braunii,  815. 
Bouteloua  oligostachya,  64.^. 
Brachysema  undulatum,  529. 
Brackish  water,  781. 
Brazil,  campos,  .^73. 

climate,  271. 

mountain  flora,  748. 

rain-forest,  472- 
Bread-fruit  tree,  236. 
Brickellia  pinifolia,  37i. 
Bromeliaceae,  234. 

epiphytic,  325- 
Brownca  hybrida,  333. 
Bruguiera,  400,  403. 
Brushwood,  171. 

Buchlofc'  daciyloides,  agty,  599,  643. 
Buffalo-grass,  see  Buchlo€. 
Bulbous  plants, 
Bush-wood, 

Caatinga,  360. 
Cactaceae  in  Mexico,  64^. 
Cakile  maritima,  6.'^4. 
Calamine,  q^i 
Calcicolous  plants,  99. 
Calciphobous  plants,  ij^  iqq- 
Caltium  carbonate,  ^ 
California,  chaparrals,  =^38. 

desert,  637. 

forest,  537- 


California,  mountains,  771. 

sclerophyllous  woodland,  535. 
Calligonum,  624. 
Calluna  vulgaris,  6.q6. 
Calophyllum  eugenioides,  736. 

Inophyllum,  25^ 
Calythrix  glabra,  .i^29- 
Camargue,  vegetation,  186. 
Campine= savannah,  364. 
Campos,  222,  371. 

climate,  273. 
Canary  Islands.  771. 
Caperonia,  iAl 
Capoes,  3"»9- 
Capparis  spinosa,  615. 
Capura,  151. 
Carapa  obovata,  402. 
Cardamine  pratensis,  22- 
Cardinal  points,  44. 
Carnivorous  plants,  dfiii. 
Caspian  Sea,  desert,  619. 
Cassinia  fulvida,  656. 
Cassiope  tetragona,  ri^  687. 
Cassytha,  341. 
Casuarina  montana,  726. 
Cattleya  bicolor,  lo. 
Caucasus,  778. 
Caulerpa  prolifera,  793. 

growth  in  water,  jr. 
Cauliflory,  336. 
Ceanothus  cuneatus,  534. 

papillosus,  534- 
Cebil-forest,  494. 
Cccropia  adenopus,  141- 
Celebes,  Pandanus- forest,  7.14- 

regions,  731 
Celmisia  sessiliflora,  709. 

viscosa,  763. 
Central  Asia,  desert,  619. 
Cephalostachyum  pergracile,  Fig.  i8<>. 
Ccratium,  So-\. 
Cerbera  Odoll.im,  2<^ 

I]   '  '  '  bus,  Fig.  128. 
ca,  d-'  -.. 
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Ceylon,  regions,  7.^a- 
Chamaecyparis  nutkaensis,  566. 
Chaparrals,  K.'^S. 
Chara,  813. 
Chasmophytes,  178. 
Chili,  climate,  449,  465. 

forest,  488. 

regions,  772. 

sclerophyllous  woodland,  540. 
China,  climate  of  NE.,  554. 
Chorda  filum,  788. 
Chorizema  triangularis,  529. 
Chylocauly,  5. 
Chylocladia  reflexa,  ^ 
Chylophylly,  ^ 
Cis-gangetic  India,  264-9. 
Cistus  crispus,  520. 
Cladonia,  68;,. 
Cladophora  pygmaea,  788. 
Clay  in  soil,  85. 

Clerodendron  Minahassae,  336. 
Clifforlia  ilicifolia,  526. 
Climate,  ste  Temperate  zones,  &c. 
Climbers,  192. 
Clusia,  epiphyte,  3^0- 

grandiflora,  332. 
Cncorum  Iricoccon,  515. 
Coclilcaria  fenestraia,  ^Si  679. 
Cocos  coronata,  361. 

nucifcra,  231.  40.«i. 
CcMlonanthe,  318. 
Cold,  effects  on  plants,  ^  48^  440.  80a 

lowest  terrestrial  minimum,  40. 

reputed  protective  means  against,  41. 

resistance  of  plants  to,  39. 

structure  of  arctic  phnis,  36^  3^ 

temperate  zones,  «^42. 
Coleoricma  album,  t\2!^. 
Colliguaja  intcfjcrrima,  i^39. 

CHlorifcra.  539. 
CoiJ^o  climate,  280. 
Coniferous  forest,  .f;64« 
Cojicmicia  teciorum,  370. 
Coprosma  accrosa,  6/; 6. 


Coprosma  foetidissima,  477. 

Hookeri,  7^  73o- 

serrulata,  764. 

sundana,  730. 
Cordia  nodosa,  148. 
Cordilleras,  765. 
Cordyline  australis,  424. 
Crescentia  Cujete,  329. 
Croton  anlisiphyliticus,  375. 
Crumenaria  erccta,  375. 
Cultures  in  mountain  climate,  708. 
Cunonia  capensis,  .^27. 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  538. 

sempervirens,  t^iq. 
Cuscuta  europaea,  204. 
Cushion-plants,  16^  178,  707. 
Cycadaceae,  230. 

temperate,  420. 
Cyclotella  bodanica,  81a. 

compta,  8if;. 
CjTnbclla  cistula,  789. 
Cypress,  .'^i9. 

swamp,  576. 

Dacrydium  cupressinura,  483. 
Dalbergia  variabilis,  194. 
Dalechampia  ficifolia,  196. 
Damara-land,  638. 
Dammara,  srf  Agathis. 
Daphne  Gnidium.  .'^22. 
Darkness,  plant-life  in.  56. 
Day  and  night,  6^ 
Death  Valley,  636. 
Delesseria  sanguinea,  798. 
Dendrocalamus  giganteus,  216. 
Dcndromecon  rigidum,  an-j- 
Depth  of  water  and  plant-life.  782. 
Desert,  163,  261.  604. 

alpine  in  N.  Zealand,  761. 

in  the  Andes,  743. 
Mexico,  643. 

N.  Africa  and  S\V.  Asia,  605. 
N.  America,  633. 
Patagonia,  647. 
S.  Africa,  627. 
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Desert  in  Thibet,  7S.^. 

near  the  Volga,  626- 
Desmarestia  aculeata,  796. 
Desmoschoenus  spiralis,  656. 
Desmotrichum  balticum,  788. 
Dianthus  glacialis,  710. 
Dion  edule,  ago. 
Dionysia,  1^ 
Diosma  succulenta,  525. 
Dipterocarpus  tuberculalus,  379. 
Dismal  Swamp,  /;76. 
Districts,  2m 
Djati-forest,  355. 
Draba,  687. 

alpina, 

Dracophyllum  uniflorum,  764. 
Drakenberg,  763. 
Drapetes  ericoides,  73a. 
Drift,  2£. 

Drimys  Winteri,  .qSfl. 
Dripping  points,  19. 
Drought,  effects  of,  440. 
Dryandra  mucronulata,  Fig.  ag?. 
Dry  seasons  in  tropics,  345. 
Dryness  of  soil,  3. 

districts  with  dry  seasons,  345. 

flora  of  dry  soil,  379. 

grassland,  2^ 

influence  on  reproduction,  afi. 
periodically  dry  districts,  woodland  in, 

351- 

and  transpiration, 
Dwarf-shrub-tundra,  fi88. 

Eastern  Asia,  climate,  553. 

regions,  722. 
Edaphic,  term  defined,  ^ 

formations,  176. 

influences  in  tropics,  378. 
in  temperate  zones,  651. 
Elatine  Alsinastrum,  2I1 
Electric  light  and  growth,  64. 
Elfin-wood  defined,  704. 

in  Java,  723. 

New  Zealand,  761. 


Elfin-wood  in  Nilgiris,  733. 

in  Switzerland,  772. 
Elymus  arenarius,  654. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  6flS, 
Endochylous,  ul 
Eniomophilous  flowers,  126. 
Epiphyllous  forms,  318,  328. 
Epiphytes,  197. 

in  Alpine  flora,  716,  728. 
monsoon-forest,  353. 
savannah,  351. 
summer-forest,  .j^gg. 
temperate  rain-forest,  479. 
tropical  rain-forest,  317. 
Epiphytic  Ficus,  320,  370. 
Equisetaceae,  tropical,  229. 
Eremanthus  sphaeroccphalus,  37a. 
Erica  multiflora,  flaa. 
Ericinelia  Mannii,  74a. 
Erigeron  pulvinatus,  707. 
Eryngium  ebracteatum,  375. 

humile,  744. 

maritimum,  654. 
Escallonia  arguta,  539. 
Espeletia,  743. 
Espinal  formation,  4s8. 
Etiolation,  57. 
Eucalyptus  forest,  494,  530. 

globulus,  496. 
Eugenia  dysenterica,  349. 

Jaboiicaba,  349. 
Eupatorium  horminoides,  371. 
Euphorbia,  3 .go,  368. 
Europe,  virgin-forest,  577. 
Eurotia  lanata,  643,  644. 
Euryops  dacrydioides,  742. 
Euterpe  edulis,  286. 

Evergreen  warm  temperate  woodland,  507. 
Exoslemma  floribundura,  132. 
Extreme  temperatures  limiting  plant-life» 
36. 

Fagus  antarctica,  ^84.  779. 
betuloides,  587. 
Clifforlioides,  760. 
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Fagus  Dombeyi,  587. 
fusca,  477. 
Solandri,  477. 

sylvatica,  161^  558^  562,  773. 
Fat-trees,  4.16. 
Feijoa,  ornithophilous,  L2iL 
Ferns,  arborescent,  420,  480. 

epiphytic,  317. 

in  the  tropics,  227. 
Festuca  thalassica,  654. 
Ficus,  236,  318,  ^  ^70. 

aurea,  47.1- 

bengalensis,  322. 

Carica, 

epiphytic,  ^20^  37o« 

inaequalis,  147. 

religiosa,  19. 
Floating  bladders  of  fruits,  2^ 

capacity  of  seeds,  30. 
Florida,  forest,  125: 
Flower-buds,  tropical,  335^ 
Flowers,  dependence  on  moderate  tem- 
perature, 48. 
on  dry  weather,  252. 

of  alpine  plants,  706. 
Flowing  water  and  plants,  Hi 6. 
Forcing,  theory  of,  437. 

the  peach-tree,  45. 
Forest,  importance  of  rain,  16R. 

in  E.  Africa,  356. 

in  India,  352. 

littoral,  in  tropics,  30 1- 

see  also  Thorn-forest,  Rain-forest,  Sa- 
vannah-forest, Summer-forest. 
Formations,  is 9- 

climatic,  i<i2. 

edaphic,  176. 

life  in  the  plant-commune,  i8q. 
Fragilaria  crotonensis,  8ifi. 
Frailejon,  780. 
Freezing  of  plants,  38. 
Fresh-water  plants,  fto8 
Freycinctia,  29.^.  312. 
Fringing?  forest,  177. 

in  N.  America,  596. 


Fucus  vesiculosus,  795. 
Fumaroles  in  Java,  386. 
Fungi,  cultivated  by  ants,  135. 
tropical,  Z2£l. 

Gabun,  rainfall,  267. 
Garcinea  ferrea,  331. 
Garigues,  si 6. 
Gean-lree,  periodicity,  432. 
Geneva,  Lake  of,  815. 
Genista  Raetam,  6x0. 
Gentiana  acaulis,  104. 

excisa,  104. 

quadrifaria,  729. 
Germination,  dependence  on  tempera- 
ture, 16. 
Glaucium  flavum,  654. 
Gleichenia  linearis,  229. 
Globularia  Alypum,  ^20,  ^22. 
Gnaphalium  involucratum,  732. 
Gnetum  scandens,  310. 
Gnidia  pinifolia,  S2S- 
Gobi,  desert  of,  fxxx. 
Gomphrena  jubata,  374. 
Gossleriella  tropica,  803. 
Gouania  urticaefolia,  i  $6. 
Gourliea  decorticans,  494. 
Grammatophyllum  si>eciosum,  323. 
Grasses,  alpine,  106. 
Grassland,  162.  591. 

Australian,  ^02. 

N.  American.  593. 

S.  African,  499. 

S,  American,  so 2. 
Grassland  climate,  173. 

temperate,  5<iii 

tropical,  27^  22Z1  280^  3^3 
Gravels,  17s. 
Grayia  polygaloidcs,  644. 
Greenland,  68JL 
Growth,  affected  by  heat,  21.';. 

of  lanana  leaf,  219. 

of  Dcndrocalamus,  ltd. 

tropical,  246. 
Grubbia  stricta,  512. 
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Guiana,  climate,  2/^8. 

forest,  372. 
Guilds,  159,  192. 
Gymnosperms,  temperate,  420. 

tropical,  2.^0. 

Hakea  saligna,  532. 
Halophytes,  90,  187.  781. 
Halostachys  occidentalis,  644. 
Haloxylon  Ammodendron,  624. 
Hamada, 

Harpagophylum,  630,  63  a. 
Heat,  3^  £2,  4i». 

resistance  of  plants  to,  42. 
Heat-oases  in  tundra,  686.  ^ 
Heather,  6.i^6. 
Hedycarya  dentata,  477. 
Helianthemum  vulgare,  713. 
Helichrysum  Lentii,  740. 
Heliconia  Bihai,  aiSi  336. 
Hemi-epiphytes,  319. 
Hemi-plankton,  78a. 
Hemi-saprophytes,  202. 
Heriticra  littoralis,  2^  392. 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  ^  40i^. 
High-moor,  6^7-9. 
Himalayas,  7;)0. 
Hinterhubera  ericoides,  705. 
Hippophatf  rhamnoides,  6^4. 
Homalium  tomentosum.  Fig.  12s. 
Honckenya  peploides,  6(^4. 
Hornbeam  forest  in  Russia,  602. 
Humboldtia  laurifolia,  146. 
Humming-birds  as  pollinators,  1 20. 
Humus,  8^  ififL 

acids,  4. 

plants,  III. 

in  the  tropics,  380. 
Hungarian  steppe,  551. 
Hydaihodes,  za. 
Hydnophytum,  150.  • 
Hydnora  africana,  629. 
Hygrophytes,  2^  a.  LTi 
Hymenophyllaccae,  309. 
Hypiium,  6Ma 


Hyptis  virgata,  37.'i. 

Ice  and  snow  flora,  SiJL 
India,  climate,  255,  264,  269. 

desert,  619. 

forest,  3^  382,  750- 
Insectivorous  plants,  6^ 
Insolation,  effects  on  transpiration, 
Insular  floras,  pollination,  L2& 
lonopsis,  zoo. 

Ipomoea  Pes-caprae,  i8a.  388-90. 
Iso^'tes  echinospora,  800. 

lacustris,  809,  81a. 
Isotherms,  209. 

Japan,  climate,  418,  553. 

forest,  486,  581. 

periodic  phenomena,  441. 

regions,  779. 
Java,  climate,  254. 

forests,  3.'>4» 

littoral  formations,  391. 

regions,  723. 
Juan  Fernandez,  pollination,  129. 

rain-forest,  489.  490. 
Juniperus  californica,  640. 

communis,  36^  184.  dfii 

phoenicea,  ifii 
Jurjura  and  Algerian  Atlas,  768. 
Jussieuea  peruviana,  j^. 

Kadsura  cauliflora,  337. 
Kaganeckia  angustifolia,  539. 

oblonga,  522, 
Kalahari  desert,  629. 
Kamchatka,  fi8a. 

meadows  in,  593. 
Kamerun,  rainfall,  268. 
Kandelia,  .198. 
Kansas  prairie,  594. 
Karroo,  627. 
Kibesia  azurea,  329. 
Kilimanjaro,  209,  617,  733. 

alpine  flora,  7.^8. 
Kinabalu,  Borneo,  731. 
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Knee-roots,  40.^. 
Knighiia  excelsa,  477. 
Kohlrabi  clumps,  137-9. 
Krakatoa,  2^  185. 

Labrador,  forest,  <;65. 
Lake  vegetation,  &11-4. 
Laminaria  digitata,  796. 
Larix  dahurica,  580. 
Larrea  iridentata,  641. 
Lasiagrostis  splendens,  fiiiL 
Latcrite,  379. 
Laurus  nobilis,  519. 
Lavandula  Sioechas,  522. 
Lavender,  522. 

Leaf-development  in  tropical  forest,  332. 
Leaf-fall,  243. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum  on  mountains,  711. 
Lepidium  lasiocarpum,  641. 
Lepidopteron-flowers,  127. 
Leptospermum  floribundum,  726. 

resiniferum,  532. 
Leucadendron  argenteum,  524,  526. 

Levisanus,  525. 
Leucopogon  Cunninghami,  532. 

javanicus,  731. 
Lianes,  192. 

in  Australia,  486. 
Japan,  584, 
monsoon-forest,  3i;3. 
New  Zealand,  484. 
summer-forest,  nSQ. 
tropical  forest,  309. 
Lichens,  arctic,  68.'^. 
on  Kilimanjaro,  7.^8. 
tropical,  227. 

withstand  high  temperatures,  43. 
Light,  5^ 

in  alpine  climates,  714. 
concentrated  by  contrivances,  fia. 
continuous,  effects  of,  6^ 
effects  of  different  refrangible  rays,  53. 

in  temperate  zones,  4 1  ^j-q. 

in  tropics,  223. 
injury  by  intense,  58. 


Light,  measurement  of  intensity,  55. 
optima,  60. 
protection  against,  58. 
regions,  782. 

struggle  for, in  tropical  rain-forest,  zpi. 
and  transpiration,  ^ 
under  water,  782,  78s. 
Lime, 

effects  on  plant-structure,  9s.. 
influence  on  metabolism,  26. 
noxious  effects  of,  25. 
plants, 

soil  and  flora,  22i 

in  tropics,  380. 
Limnetic  vegetation,  782.  814. 
Linaria,  769. 
Lippia  rotundifolia,  375. 
Lithophytes,  178. 
Lithothamnion  glaciale,  802. 
Littoral  formations,  179. 

in  temperate  zones,  6.g;a. 
tropics,  387. 
Llanos,  370. 

Lodoicea  Seychellarum,  233. 
Loricaria  ferruginea,  743. 
Louisiana,  forest,  473. 

Lycopodium  nummulariaefolium,  204. 

Phlegmaria,  294. 
Lysipomia  muscoides,  707. 

Macrocystis  pyrifera,  760. 
Macroplectrum     sesquipedale  (lepido- 

pteron-flower),  131. 
Macrotherms,  209. 
Maja  compacta,  707. 

Malay  Archipelago,  mangrove,  395. 

rainfall,  263. 

regions,  722. 
Mangifera  indica,  335. 
Mangrove,  HX,  .^84. 

Algae,  ^  2^ 

Eastern,  iQf.. 

Western,  406. 
Manilla,  rainfall,  266. 
Maquis,  517. 
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Marcgravia  umbellata,  lai. 
Marine  vegetation,  786. 

arctic,  800. 

temperate,  792^5. 

tropical,  790. 
Meadow,  162,  593. 
Meadow-moor,  658. 
Mediterranean  district,  climate,  46^. 

regions,  768. 

sclerophyllous  woodland,  gi6. 
Melaleuca  densa,  529. 
Melastomaceae  (myrmecophily),  1^2. 
Mendozia  Velloziana,  336. 
Merope  aretioides,  707. 
Mesembryanthemum,  ii^  512. 

crystallinum,  615. 
Mesotherms,  209. 
Meteorological  tables,  use  of,  175. 
Metrosideros  lucida,  477. 

viminalis,  512. 
Mexico,  climate,  64s. 

desert,  643. 

forest, 

regions,  64^. 
Mezquit,  499. 
Micania  officinalis,  371. 
Microspongium  gelatinosum,  788. 
Microlherms,  209. 
Minas  Geraes,  climate,  275. 
Monocotyledones,  tropical,  230. 
Monotropa  Hypopitys,  109. 
Monsoon-forest,  260.  346.  352,  357. 
Montane  region,  702. 
Monte  formation,  458. 
Moor,  657. 

Moss,  epiphytic  in  Java,  723. 

structure  in  arctic  countries,  36. 

vegetation  in  do.,  686. 
Mould,  garden,  107. 
Munroa  squarrosa,  6m- 
Mycorhiza,  mfi* 
Myoporum  tuberculatum,  .'^29. 
Myrica  Ion gi pes,  349. 
Myriophyllum  alterniflorum,  809. 
Myrmecodia  echinata,  149. 
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Myrmecophily,  140. 
Myrsine  Urvillei,  477. 
Myrtle,  519. 
Myrtus  bullata,  477. 

Naias,  81 1. 

Naples,  Algae  in  the  Bay,  792. 
Natal,  762. 

Navicula  Grevillii,  790. 
Nebraska,  prairie,  sq6. 
Nectaries,  extra-floral,  153. 
Nepenthes,  insectivorous, 
Nertera  depressa,  725. 
Nesodaphne  Tawa,  477. 
Nest-epiphytes,  319,  323. 
Neurada  procumbens,  6rfi. 
New  Mexico,  savannah,  498. 
New  Zealand,  forest,  480. 

ornithophily,  12  s. 

regions,  7S9- 
Nidularium  Innocentii,  ^2S. 
Nilgiris,  ^33, 
Nipa  fruticans,  232,  40.S. 
Nitella,  813. 
Niiraria  Schoberi,  tih. 
Noesa  Kambangan,  2^ 
N.  America,  Atlantic  forests,  570. 

climate,  543-6. 

deserl,  633. 

forest,  565. 

Pacific  forest,  566. 

prairie,  ^ 

sclerophyllous  forest,  512,  ri35. 
N.  Carolina,  forest,  S7.S. 
Nuphar  luteum,  Si 2. 

pumilum,  812- 
Nymphaea,  812. 
Nymphaeaceae,  812. 

Oak  forest  in  Russia,  602. 
Oases,  177,  6x0. 

in  tundra,  686. 
Oclomeria, 

Odontospcrmum  pygmaeum,  6j_l 
Olea  capensis,  511. 
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Olea  europaea,  sip. 

montana,  477. 
Oleander,  f,ig. 
Olearia  nummularifolia,  764. 
Olinia  acuminata,  511. 
Olive-tree,  508,  519. 
Ombrophobous  plants,  gj. 

in  tropics,  225. 
Optimum,  ^ 

absolute,  ^ 

harmonic,  44. 

oecological,  ^ 
Opuntia  polyacantha,  643. 
Orchids,  epiphytic,  319. 

saprophytic,  340. 
Orcodoxa  regia,  23a. 
Oriastrum  pusillum,  707. 
Omithocercus  splendens,  803. 
Ornithophily,  l2q» 
Oxyanthus  hirsutus,  132. 

Palms,  231. 

climbing,  -{lo. 
Pamirs,  25i 
Pampas,  floa. 

climate,  459. 

Pandanus,  iiSt,        Uii  ^  7Mi 

sechellaruni,  Z2h. 
Paramos,  705,  207,  iMi 
Parasites,  113,  loz. 

in  tropical  rain-forest,  339. 
Parasol  ants,  134- 
Passerina  hirsuta,  gaa. 
Patagonia,  climate,  4SQ. 

desert,  647. 
Peach-tree,  forcing  of  the,  ^ 
Peat,  107. 

in  tropics,  382. 
Pelargonium  undulatum,  6a9. 
Perichylous,  ll 

Periodicity  in  arctic  regions,  672. 
in  gean-tree,  432. 
sexual  domain,  248. 
temperate  zones,  431. 
tropics,  241. 


Periodicity  of  marine  algae,  783. 

Peru,  climate,  745. 

Pes-caprae  formation,  388. 

Phaenolog)',  37. 

Phebalium  nudum,  477. 

Phillyrea  media,  gaa. 

Philodendron  cannaefolium,  ll.  318. 

Phoenix  sylvestris,  233. 

Phormium  tenax,  481. 

Photic  region,  782. 

Photinia  integrifolia,  728. 

Photometric  methods,  55. 

Phylica  ericoides,  515. 

paniculata,  52/^. 
Phyllocladus  alpina,  764. 

glauca,  483. 
Physical  dryness,  2. 

humidity, 

theory  of  soils,  10 1. 
Physiological  dryness,  2^ 

humidity,  2^ 
Phytelephas,  231. 
Picea  nigra,  572. 
Pickeringia  montana,  534. 
Pidurutallagalla  (Ceylon),  73;^. 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  529. 
Pine-forest,  ^  ^ 
Pinnate  leaves,  3. 
Pinus  maritima,  517,  653. 

montana,  7o.q. 

palustris,  ^ 

Pinea,  188^  ^17. 

ponderosa,  569. 

Strobus,  i^7o. 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  sao. 
Piltosporum  Colensoi,  477. 

phyllyraeoides,  .^32. 
Plank-buttresses,  305. 
Plankton,  802. 
Planktoniella  Sol,  803. 
Plant-life,  upper  limit  on  mountains.  7 
Plantago  nivalis,  769. 
Platy cerium  grande,  324. 
Platysma,  68f^. 
Pneumatophores,  ^p^. 
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Podocarpus  dacrydioides,  481. 

fcrruginea,  483. 

Totara,  483. 
Podostemaceae,  25^  817. 
Pollination  by  animals,  i  zsl. 
Polygala  myrtifolia,  ^if^. 
Polylepis  lanuginosa,  743. 

racemosa,  76n. 
Polynesia,  rain-forest,  303. 
Polytrichum, 

Populus  tremuloides,  184. 
Posidonia  oceanica,  787- 
Posoquiera  hirsuta,  132. 
Prairie  in  N.  America,  544,  593. 
Primula  imperialis,  724. 

minima,  776. 

nivalis  (winter-bud),  674. 
Prosopis  alba,  493. 

juliflora,  499. 
Protea  kilimanjarica,  741. 

speciosa,  124. 
Proteaceae,  510,  526,  .^31. 

ornilhophilous,  1 23. 
Proto-epiphyles,  319. 
Prunus  avium  (periodicity),  432. 

ilicifolia,  536. 

pumila,  184. 
Psamma  arenaria,  6Ft-i. 
Psammophytes,  i8o. 
Pseudo-bulbs,  ll 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  .!^66. 
Psilotum  flaccidum,  295. 
Psychotria  pyrifolia,  491. 
Pteridophytes,  tropical,  227. 
Pteris  aquilina,  728. 
Puna,  S,  America,  707,  743. 
Pyrenacantha  malvifolia,  619. 
Pyrenees,  778. 

pollination  in,  127. 

Queensland,  rain-forest,  303. 
Quenoa-savannah,  76.-). 
Quercus  Cerris,  770. 

chrysolepis,  50^  5^8. 

coccifera,  ^23. 


Quercus  dilatata,  753. 

dumosa,  534. 

Ilex,  gi6,  768. 

incana,  7.^3. 

oblongifolia,  ^35. 

pedunculata,  j^.^S,  602. 

pruinosa,  726. 

pubescens,  602,  771. 

semicarpifolia,  753. 

sessiliflora,  602. 

Suber,  h»7.  768. 

virens,  ili- 
Quillaja  Saponaria,  539. 

RafHesia,  341. 

Rain,  importance  for  woodland,  i66. 
Rain-forest,  260. 
African,  299. 
in  Asia,  293. 
climate,  448. 
oecology  of,  304. 
sub-tropical,  471. 
temperate,  iJAi  UAi 

in  Ceylon,  736. 
tropical,  284. 
Ralfsia  verrucosa,  788. 
Ranunculus  acetosellaefolius,  769. 
fluitans,  24- 
javanicus,  724. 
pygmaeus,  687, 
Raoulia,  706. 
Haastii,  653. 
mammillaris,  lA. 
Ravenala  madagascariensis,  235. 

ornilhophilous,  123. 
Regions,  in  water,  aphotic,  &c.,  782. 
Aetna,  770. 
Alps,  U2, 
Altai,  778. 
Apennines,  770. 
Argentina,  76.^^. 
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Regions,  Chili,  767. 
E.  Asia,  722. 
Himalaya,  75a 

Jurjura  and  Algerian  Atlas,  768. 

Kilimanjaro,  7.^.^. 

Mexico, 

Natal,  76.^. 

New  Zealand,  759. 

Ontakc  (Japan),  778. 

Pyrenees,  778. 

Rocky  Mountains,  779. 

Sierra  Nevada  (California),  771. 

(Spain),  768. 
S.  Macedonia,  770. 
Tatra  (Carpathians),  778. 
temperate  zones,  750. 
Tian-Shan,  778. 
Tibet,  254, 

Tropical  America,  74.^- 

tropics,  721. 

Ventoux,  770- 

White  Mountains,  779. 

compared  with  zones.  702. 

plant-life  on  mountains,  704. 
Relative  humidity  of  mountain  air,  701. 
Reproduction  dependent  on  environment, 

Restinga  in  Brazil,  391. 
Rhipsalis,  318. 
Rhizophora  Mangle,  408.  . 

mucronata,  401,  406. 
Rhizophoraceae,      395,  400. 
Rho<lo(lendron  Anthopogon,  753. 

ferrugineum,  773. 

hirsutum,  773. 

Icpidotum,  7-»^ 
Rhus  caustica,  f^39. 
Ricncourlia  oblongifolia,  371. 
Rock-plants,  178. 
Rocky  Mountains,  779. 
Rose  of  Jericho  (Odoniosi)ermum).  61 1. 
Rosemary,  519. 
Rosetic-plants,  706. 
Rozites  gongylophora,  137. 
Russia,  steppe,  546 


Russia,  transition  from  steppe  to  wood- 
l^d,  598,  6fii. 

Sabal  Palmetto,  47n- 
Sage-brash  (Artemisia),  640. 
Saghalin,  sSo,  582. 
Sago-palm,  231. 
Sahara,  609, 

Sal  (Sborea  robusta),  382. 
Salicomia,  186.  632. 

herbftcea,  654. 

macrostachya,  iM. 
Saline  plants  or  halophytes, 

soils,  85. 
Salix  flumtilis,  183. 

glauca,  <^88 

polaris,  678. 

repens,  654. 

reticulata,  775. 
Salsola  Kali,  6/;s. 
Saltpetre  in  soils,  ^ 
Sand-plants,  179. 

Sandy  shore  formations   in  temperate 
zones,  6s4. 

in  tropics,  387. 
Saprophytes,  201. 

in  tropical  rain-forest,  339. 
Sarcinanthus  utilis,  313. 
Sarcobatus  Baileyi,  635. 

vermiculatus,  644. 
Sarcocaulon,  630. 
Sargasso  Sea,  791. 
Sargassum  bacciferum,  791. 
Satureia  virgata,  539. 
Saussurea  tridaciyla,  719. 
Savannah,  162.  244, 

in  Africa,  364. 

in  America,  370. 

tropical,  363. 
Savannah  woodland,  260.  34,7.  49  3. 

in  Africa,  3fi7- 
America.  359. 
Australia,  493. 
India,  35 ». 

temperate,  493. 
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Saxaul  (Haloxylon),  6^ 
Saxifraga,  687,  756. 
Schinopsis  Lorentzii,  4Qn 
Schistotega,"  conirivances  for  excluding 

light,  62. 
Schleichera  trijuga,  Fig.  12  s. 
Scirpus  frondosus,  182. 
Scitamineae,  234. 

in  tropical  rain-forest,  290. 
Sclerocauly,  ^ 
Sclerophyllous  plants,  q. 
woodland,  507. 
Australian,  527. 
Califomian,  f^.^fl. 
Chili,  540- 
Mediterranean,  fii6. 
S.  African,  52^. 
climate,  464. 
Scrub  (Australian),  527. 
Sea-shore  formations,  179. 
temperate,  652. 
tropical,  387. 
meadow,  654. 
swamp- forest,  395. 
Seasonal  distribution  of  plants,  211 
Seaweeds,  786. 
Securidaca  lanceolata,  197. 

Sellowiana,  194. 
Seeds,  powers  of  flotation,  ifi^ 

resistance  to  cold,  38. 
Semi-desert,  163- 
Senecio  Johnstonii,  739,  741. 

vaccinioides,  70.!^. 
Sequoia  gigantea,  569. 

sempervirens,  537. 
Serpentine,  q2. 
Sertao,  climate,  276. 
Sha-forcst  (Acacia  Catechu),  380. 
Shade,  fio. 

Shade-leaves,  metallic  lustre,  63. 
Shade-plants,  (r^  - -4 

Shores  robu-   

Shrub-wood,  H)--. 
Shrubs  in  savann 
Shugnan, 


Siberia,  climate,  ^  554. 

forest,  .^79- 
Sida  linifolia,  37-;. 

Sierra  Nevada  (California),  S38,  569.  771, 

(Spain),  268. 
Sieversia  glacialis,  688. 
Silica-plants,  qS. 
Siliceous  soil  in  tropics,  382. 
Singapore,  aai 
Snow  and  ice,  flora, 
Social  growth  of  plants,  189. 

in  tropical  rain-forest,  291. 
Sodium  chloride,  Sjj. 
Soil,  8^ 

chemical  properties,  85. 
dryness  of,  3. 
heating  of, 
hygroscopicity,  84. 
permeability,  8^ 
physical  properties,  83. 
salinity  of,  87. 
swampiness,  8^ 
Solfataras,  flora  of,  386.  716. 
Sonneratia  acida,  1^  401. 
Sonora  region,  640. 
S.  Africa,  climate,  4^2. 
desert,  627. 
grassland,  499. 
S.  America,  desert,  647. 
grassland,  45^  502. 
mountain  flora.  76.1. 
temperate  climate,  457. 
tropical  climate,  276. 
sff  also  Brazil  and  other  countries. 
Spain,  mountain  flora,  768. 
Sparganium  minimum,  809. 
Sphagnum  cymbifolium,  6.^8. 

fimbriatum,  658. 
Spinifex  hirsutus,  634. 

squarrosus,  2^  i8i. 
Spruce-forest,  169,  172,  577. 
Siapelia,  617. 
Starch-trees,  436. 
Steppe,  162^  261,  5Mi 
Russian,  ^4^,  ^28. 
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Steppe,  Hungarian,  551. 
Stomata  closing  in  wet  weather, 
Strelitzia  reginae,  125. 
Strychnos  triplinervia,  104. 
Siyphelia  squarrosa,  529. 

verticillata,  529. 
Submerged  belt,  797. 
Subtropical  districts,  446. 
Subulana  aquatica,  809. 
Succulents,  ^ 
Summer-forest,  fifi6. 

Himalayan,  7  so. 

Mexican,  747. 

in  New  Zealand,  7t;9. 

rain,  Lfi^ 
Sunlight  and  shade,  fio. 
Swamp  cypress,  S76. 

in  tropics,  382. 
Sweetia  dasycarpa,  .•^4Q« 
Switeerland,  772. 
Symplocos  buxifolia,  7.12,  j^a. 

Tabernaemontana  dichotoma,  332. 
Tabular  growth  of  trees,  170. 
Taeniophyllum  ZoUingeri,  720.  328. 
Taimyr  (N.  Siberia),  67/;. 
Taroarix,  622.  62fi. 

Pallasii,  62  cj. 
Tank  epiphytes,  319,  325. 
Taraxacum,  17. 
Tatra  (Carpathians),  778. 
Taxodium  distichum,  576. 
Teciona  grandis,  25a,  355- 

Hamiltoniana,  331. 
Temperate  grassland,  591. 

periodicity,  431. 

rain-forest,  448.  475. 

thorn-woodland,  49a' 

woodland  climate,  S42. 

zones,  Ai2. 
Temperature,  high  soil,  ^ 

influence  on  germination,  ^ 
growth,  46. 
reproduction,  45. 

low  soil,  4. 


Temperature,  optimum,  44. 
resistance  to  high,  42. 
in  tropics,  213. 

see  also  Acclimatization,  Cold,  and 
Heat. 

Terminalia  Catappa,  29. 
Terrestrial  plants  growing  in  water, 
I  Tetradymia  canescens,  642. 
Texas,  savannah,  498. 
Thallophytes  in  tropics,  2^ 
Thismia  Asero^,  1 10. 
Thlaspi  calaminare,  ^ 
Thorn-forest,  climate,  269,  276.  461. 

in  E.  Africa,  356. 

in  India,  169. 

temperate,  49a. 

in  tropical  America,  3f^9. 
j  Thurmann's  theory  of  soils,  iqi. 
Tibet,  7.q9- 

Tibouchina  frig^dula,  375. 

Tierra  del  Fucgo,  584. 
[  Tillandsia,  11,  ai8,  ^£2,  330,  3^  b~^2. 

Tjilatjap  (S.  Java),  20. 

Transpiration  in  tropics,  220. 

Tree-ferns,  480. 

Tree  limit,  40^  169.  673,  b&Su 

Trees,  barrel-trees,  349,  361. 
'     hygrophilous,  164. 

peculiarities  of  in  tropical  rain-forcst. 
304- 

'     ramification  of  in  tropics.  307.  347. 

transpiration  of,  1 6^. 

umbrella-form,  347. 

water-reservoirs,  349. 

xerophilous,  165. 
I  Triplaris.  147. 
Tropical  climate,  an. 

districts  with  dry  seasons,  345. 
;     flora,  226. 
;     rain-forest,  304. 
Tropophilous  woodland,  441.  SS^. 

Indian,  352, 
I     in  tropical  America,  3^ 

Tropophytes,  3^  aXt 
\  Tsuga  Mertensiana,  s66. 
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Tundra,  685. 
Tussilag^o  alba,  578. 

Ulex  europaeus, 
Ultra-violet  rays,  214. 
Umbclliferae,  gigantic,  428. 
Umbellularia  californica,  si  -^. 
.  TJmbrel la-trees,  347. 
United  States  of  America,  54.1.  s6:i.  .<^7s. 

593.  623, 
Urosiigma  glabellum,  24s. 

Vaccinium  myrtoides,  7:^0. 

uliginosum,  677. 
Vclamen  of  orchids,  .^20. 
Ventoux,  Mont,  770. 
Verbena  minima,  707. 
V^ernonia  desertorum,  37  y 

elegans,  ^jl^ 
Veronica  cupressoides.  761. 
V^iola  calaminaria,  9  y 
calcarata,  127. 
granulosa,  711. 
nevadensis,  770. 
pygmaea,  711. 
tricolor,  127. 
Vivipary  in  mangrove-planis,  .^q6. 
Volcanic  vegetation,  2^  i8.<^. 
Volga  river,  desert,  626. 
Vriesea,  Figs.  ^58.  1^ 

Washingtonia  filifera,  6.^7. 
Water,  absorption  by  plants,  3. 
capacity  of  soil  for,  84. 
chemical  composition  of  sea-,  784. 
influence  on  distribution  of  seed, 
plant-structure,  2^ 
reproduction,  zh^ 
salinily  of,  78.1. 
sia^Tiant,  177. 
temperature  of,  784. 
Waier-plants,  ^ 
Waler-reservoirs,  1 1 . 
Watcr-\apour,  ihH. 


Weinmannia  sylvicola,  477. 
Welwitschia,  61 1. 
Weymouth  Pine,  570 
White  Mountains,  779. 
Wind,  action  on  reproduction,  79. 
vegetative  organs,  lAi 

dry  and  cold,  i68. 

protection  of  trees  against,  1^  347. 
Winter,  moist  temperate  district,  climate, 

rain,  166. 
Woodland,  t6?. 

in  dry  tropical  districts,  ^i. 
Woodland  climate,  164. 

temperate,  .'^42. 

tropical, 
Wormia,  i2L.  llli 

Xanthorea,  ^24. 

Xerophilous  forests,  sre  Savannah-forests, 
Thorn-forests,  Sclerophyllous  wood- 
land. 

structure,  ^ 

in  polar  plants,  679. 
Xerophytes,  2^ 

buds  of,  .^49. 

climate  of,  ^ 

habitat  of, 

leaves  of, 

transpiration  of,  liL 
Xylia  dolabriformis,  Fig.  iza. 

Yucca  arborescens,  42.^.  6.]8. 
brevifolia,  638. 
filamentosa,  133. 
glauca,  6^ 
macrocarpa,  638. 

Zamia  integrifolia,  421. 

Zero  points  for  plant-life,  ^  2^ 

Zilla  myagroides,  613 

Zinc  carbonate.  ^ 

Zones,  201). 
Zosiera,  2IL  TMi 
Zygophyllum  cornutum,  fi. 
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I.  Normal  tropical  rainy  season,  with  principal  dry  season 
in  winter  and  spring. 

in  winter.    Little  rain  in  summer. 

I  I  "I.  Rain  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  mostly  also  in 
autumn  or  early  winter; 
dry  late-summer. 


VII.  All  months  with  very  little 
rain  (less  than  6  rainy  days); 
occasional  invasion  of  scanty 
rain  from  adjoining  districts. 


Districts  with  dry  periods,  L  e.  wUh  months  whose  nor 
ram-frequency  falls  below  0  2  (  6  rainv  davs  manthlul 


.(itrrtaib 
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I      I  VII.  Grassland  fsanuinah,  tttppe ,  meadow),  lUvotd  of  woodJaHd  or 
only  with  Harrow  fring^Hg-forest  by  water-couna. 

i     I  Vlll.  Grassland  as  a  climatic  formation.  Wood- 
land as  an  edaphic  formation  (hygrophitous 

near  bodies  of  water,  in  depressions,  and  like  places  ; 
xerophilous  on  very  permeable  soil),  more  or  less 
abundantly  represented. 

I     I  IX.  Park-like  landscape  made 

up  of  forest  and  meadow,  situa- 
ted in  Die  belts  of  the  tempe- 
rate zones  having  cold  winters. 


I     I     X.  Desert 

XI.  Alpine  Desert. 
XII.  Tundra. 
XIII.  Semi-desert 
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